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Macazixk. 


a $IR 5 
Ws] T* HAT you may have ſome idea 


"og hund, permit me to inform you of 


a certain peculiarity i in my character. 


© So great is my modeſty and diſpoſi- 


tion to ſilence, that I never open my 
5 mouth 5 in company, but when I am 


. J Surticatatly. addreſſed. The conſe- 
mgquence of this is, that J am looked 


upon as a dull, ſtupid fellow, whom 


one mult pity, if not deſpiſe. I con- 


i | feſs this is not much to be wondered 
at, becauſe I ara fo very -philoſophi- | 


cal in my way, that I ſhew the great- 


elt indifference about the common 
chat of moſt companies, tho? it 
is as important to them as a fine 
== ſpeculation is to many of your cor- 
reſpondents; and I am not ſo polite 
as to ſeem better pleaſed than I can 


chit 


be. The opinion which my intimate 
= companions entertain of me, is per- 
fectly the reverſe of that mentioned 


1 above. I was lately told by one of 
them, that I never Falled to elevate | 


Vol. il, | 


5 To th" Eprros of the Arab 


TW of a perſon who is willing to 
Contribute as much as lies in his power, 
to the advancement of your uſeful Miſ- 


** 


— 


* 


and refreſh his mind. I hope, Sir, 
you will allow the opinion of thoſe 


why» are beſt acquainted with me to 
be the moſt juſt. - The reaſons of my 
| giving this account of myſelf, Mr. 
Printer, you may perhaps, come to 
| know afterwards ; ſuffice at preſent. 
to aſſure you, it does not - proceed _ 
from vanity. 


In doing it, I only 
follow the example of my predeceſſors, 


the SpeRators, Guardians, Tattlers, _ 


Ke. . 51-5 1 
Tho? I am indifferent about moſt . 


converſations L have acceſs to hear, IL 
cannot be inattentive. 
however, ſo very inattentive, that 
many think they may ſay or do 


J appear, 


whatever they pleaſe unobſerved by 
me. For this reaſon, I have fre- 
quently ſeen very curious ſcenes paſs 
before me—This I confider as an ad- 
vantage of my behaviour in company. 


Another advantage, and what : 
reckon the principal one, is, that 1 
get a knowledge of characters, their _- 
particular predominant foibles and 


paſſions, which it would be impofſ- 
fible otherwiſe to get. For while 
every perſon in the company is at 
pains to gratify their own particular 
Tus Iam at A to * _ 
What 


what that paſſion is, and to attend to 


And as I am poſ- 
ſeſſed of conſiderable acuteneſs, I 
- ſeldom miſtake the deſign for which 


an abſent perſon is commended or 


found fault with, and why ſuch a 


remark is made on ſuch a family, their 


mode of life &c. &c. and the temper 
from which thoſe reflections proceed. 
Hence I diſcover the character of the 
ſpeaker. I am ſorry to have it in 


my power to ſay that I know ſome 
|: who ſeldom ſpeak, but with a view, 


either to gratify their own vanity, or 


do derogate from the fame or merit 


of others. 


It is an obſervation which none 


who know any thing of the world will 


diſpute, that a knowledge of cha- 
racters is to be had, rather by attend- 


ing to the moſt trifling things they 
ſapy or do, than by obſerving the molt 
important parts of their conduct. 
The reaſon of this I take to be, that 


perſons know the eyes of the world 


are upon every part of their conduct 
which is of any conſequence, and 


therefore they are at pains in theſe 


- caſes to acquit themſelves with ho- 

nour and applauſe : but in little mat- 
ters, they are under no ſuch reſtraint, 
but allow the real character to appear, 


be inferred from ſuch circumſtances, 


But it is upon thoſe very occalions 


that perſons are better known to 


others than to themſelves. Then it 
is, that the veil which conceals them 
in the more conſpicuous ſcenes of life 


appears open and uncovered. This, 


Sir, was ſuggeſted to me a few nights 


is drawn aſide, and the real character 


| ago by the following expreſſion O ; 


they have a ſplendid Equipage !”? 
The manner in which a thing 
Taid very often dhews more of the 
Character than the mere words. 
The beſt way therefore to give you 
2 view of the character of the perſon 


{ 


- 
- 


is 


«who exclaimed as above, is, to make 
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The Fri, Tale. | | | 

a | a paraphraſe upon the words, which 
BZ the various methods which they fall | 
= upon to do fo. 


from the air and tone with which 
they were ſpoken, 1 can aſſure you is 
implied in the text. O 'tis charm- 


ing to go in ſuch a ſtyle from place 
to place, admired by all who ſee 3 
them; their-equipage diſplays their 


riches and honours, every one re- 


ſpects them, offers them their hum- 
bleſt ſervices, and acknowledges their 
molt ſervile dependence upon their 


favour. Surely they are happy, and F 


I am an unhappy creature! How can 


I be happy when I am deſtitute of 
what I ice gains ſo much honour and 
reſpect 'to others? O how unkind 


fortune has been to me! How are 
my hopes and expectations which! 
once entertained diſappointed ! The 


diſpoſal of Fortune is really partial 
and injudicious ; my way of life is 


| not equal to my ſpirit. I ſurely ought 
| to have it in my power to go about 
in a ſtyle that would dazzle the vulgar. 
What ſhall I do? Give me ſuch an 
equipage, elſe I will die.” But le 
you imagine me to be a divine of the 
| laſt century, I proceed no further, tho? 
I aſſure you I have not ſtretched my 
| text too far. If this ſpecimen meets with 
| your approbation, I ſhall ſend you 


from time to time what knowledge 


: | of any character I can collect from 
never imagining that any thing can | 


ſuch trifling circumſtances as the 
above. JV 
8 Yours, &c. c. 
E valle, | SPECTATOR. 
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THE FRIAR'S TALE. 


[ (Conclided from page $08.) -- 
© T TOW ſhall I deſcribe Ps 


| good old Monk) the contraſt 
betwixt the looks of our unhappy 


youth at this moment, and on the 
preceding morning when he left us! 
Then, innocence faintly enlight- 


ened 
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Ris features, as he cheerfully bid us 
adieu, and ſaid, perhaps I may 


"Happineſs with her, I will come 
Hack reſigned, and dedicate my fu- 


F$uilt. ” But now, he returned 


1 89. 


Some hours elapſed before we 
Fould collect from him, the circum- 
o Dances of a crime, which had pro- 
Juced this extreme degree of horror 
iind compunttion in a mind fo vir- 
tous and innocent as that of Albert; 


Which he took all the blame to his 
own haſty conduct, we promiſed 
him protection; and endeavoured, 


3 
e ** a 


i ſpeak comfort to his troubled 
EY Wind, and to inſpire confidence in 


On the third day we were diverted 
From this arduous taſk, by the re- 
urn and behaviour of one of our 
dogs; the poor animal, who had 


ES Ms ab ̃ ¶ !A -ch- 
enn bo 5 75 25 3 * 


ſewed evident marks of a deſire 
By * we ſhould accompany him to 
he relief of ſome poor wretch, who 
Nas unable to reach our convent. 


bout half a mile when we turned 


from the beaten track, guided by 


gur dog, to a retired glen where 


duman feet had hardly ever trod 


hefore.— Here, on a rock, which 


1 _—_ not tell you, it was 


Matilda. —Slle had crept with won- 


0 ned by a gleam of hope, ſmiled in 


gain hear tidings of Matilda, 
*ZHhould the will of Heaven deny me 


ure life to holy meditation void of 


w_ 


end Fathers! ſave me from juſtice, 


and having heard the whole, in 


te boundleſs mercy of his God. 


heen out all day, was reſtleſs, and 


| Pojected over a dreadful precipice, 
it an unhappy half. diſtracted ob- 


BM Fe N, Fab... 


"Though in vain, for two whole days | 


covered 


rous difficulty up a ſteep aſcent to 


a ledge of rock which overhung a 
feartul chaſm (the very recollection 
of the place freezes my blood 1) 
when we firſt diſcovered her ſhe 
was eagerly clinging to a branch of 
yew which grew from a fiffure in 


the rock above, and which half ſha- 
ded her melancholy figure. 


© The dog followed her ſteps ; 
but Jerome and I, unable to aſcend 
a path ſo dangerous, ſtood nnob- 
ſerved by her, at a little diſtance 
on the oppoſite fide the glen. 

When Matilda firſt perceived 


the dog, ſhe looked with wildneſs 
round her; then fixing her eyes with 


tenderneſs on the animal, ſhe ſaid, 
« Are you returned to me again? 


and are you now my friend ? Fie, 


fie upon it! Shall even dogs ſeduce _ 


the helpleſs !—Perhaps you repent 


of what you would have done 
You look piteouſly. Alas! Ma» 
tilda can forgive you !—Poor brute, 
you know I followed you all the 


day long, and would have followed _ 
you for ever, but that you led me 
to a deteſted convent !-— 
Matilda will not go 


Thither- 
Why ſhould” 
you lead me to a priſon a dog can- 


not plead Religion in excute for r 
treachery ! She pauſed ; then tas + 
king a roſary of pearls from her 

(fide, fhe fantaſtically wound it a- 


bout the dog's neck, ſaying, © 1 


you, theſe precious bends are yours: 
now gaide me to the top of this * 


BO | high mountain, that I may look a- 
Father Jerome and I reſolved to 
- follow him; and we proceeded a- | 


bout me, and ſee all the world. 
Then I ſhall know whether my Al. 


bert ſtill be living Ah, no! it can- 
not be! for then Matilda would be 
happy! and that can never, never 
be !”” She then burſt into a flood of » 
tears, which ſeemed to give her ſome _ 


relief. 


When 1 thought ſhe was ſuffi- 


ciently compoſed, Jerome and I diſ- 
ourſelves. On this ſhe 
hid her face; but cal- 

ling 


ſurieked, and 
5 ps 


> 5 — 8 


have a boon to aſk, and thus 1 bribee 0 


Fr, 


27 * 


ing to her, T Lig, ce Altert is ill 
alive.” She looked at us, till by 
degrees ſhe had wildly examined us 
from head to foot ; then turning to 
the dog, ſhe ſeized him by the 
throat, and would have daſhed him 
down the precipice, ſaving, “Ah, 
traitor ! is it thus that thou haſt 
betrayed me !” ——But the animal 
ſtruggled and got from her. She 
then firmly looked at us, and cried, 
Here I am ſafe, deceitful mon- 
ſters ! ſafe from the tyranny of your 
religious perſecution ; for, if you 


approach one ſingle ſtep, I plunge | 


into this yawning gulph, and fo ef- 


cape your power,—Ha ! ha! ha!” 


© Jaugh, ſhe ſaid, „Vet tell me, did 


you not ſay that Albert lives? Oh! 


that ſuch words had come from any 
1 but thoſe of a falſe monk !- 


falſehoods are religious frauds 
| helpleſs linnet to its cage: 


Ty you; nor will I ever quit this rock, 


till Albert's voice aſſures me I may 
do it ſafely.” 


* You will eaſily imagine (conti- | 


nued the monk) the ſituation of 
Jerome and my elf. Ignorant then 
of the manner in which Matilda had 
eſcaped, we could only know from 


her words and actions that it was 


ſhe herſelf, and that her ſenſes were 


Impaired; perplexed how to entice | 
her from this perilous retreat, and | a 
8 that one falſe ſtep would 
daſh her headlong down the dread- 
ful chaſm that parted us, at length 


I faid, Gentle maid, be comfort- 


ed; Albert and Matilda may yet be 


happy. Then leaving Jerome con- 
cealed among 


n 


the buſhes to watch 
the poor lunatic, I haſtened to the 


convent, to relate what I had ſeen. 


.* Meanwhile, Matilda looking 


with vacant (tare around her, from | 
time to time repeated my words, | 


ll 


—_ 


TH "Fri la- 4 Tall. 


— — 


— 


may yet be "happy. WP” 


carefully 


« Albert and Matilda may yet be haps 
}y 3”? then pauſing, ſhe ſeemed de- 


lighted. with the ſound re-echoed 


from the rocks, again repeating, 
e Albert and Matilda may yet be hap- 
þy 3” fill varying the modulation of 
her voice, as joy, grief, doubt, def- 
pair or hope alternately prevailed in 
her diſordered mind.“ 


1 willnot long detain you (reſumed 


| the Reverend Friar) with the effe& 


my narrative had on the dejected Al. 


bert, how he at firſt exclaimed, ** Can 
there be comfort for a guilty wretch 


like Albert?“ and eagerly ran to- 


wards the place; then moved more 


| calmly on. my repreſenting how fa- 
nen recovering from a frantic | 


tal might be a ſurpriſe to one in ſo 
dangerous a ſituation ; and at length 
ſhrinking back, as be approached 


| the ſpot, and turning to me, he ſaid, 


| © Father, I will go no further! 
J know your arts; with you ſuch | 


this 
is a pious lie, to enſnare a poor 
but 1 
tell you, cunning prieſts | here I de- 


| Heaven has ordained, as a puniſh- 
ment for the Sed T have com- 
mitted, 


that I ſhould become a 
witneſs to the ſhocking death of the 
poor loſt Matilda; at my approach, 
in frantic extaſy ſhe will quit her 


| ho#d, and periſh before my ſight.” 
I urged him to proceed, but it was 
in vain, he ſat down on a bank, and 


was ſilently wrapt in an agony of 


| irreſolution, when he heard, at a 


little diſtance, the well known voice 
of the poor lunatic, full repeating 
my words; Albert and Matilda 


ſound, he ſtarted up, and cautiouſly 
advancing, he exclaimed; “ Juſt Hea- 
ven! fulfil thoſe words, and let 
them, indeed, be happy !” En 
* Matilda knew the voice, and 
treading a path, which 
would have ſeemed impracticable to 
one poſſeſſed of reaſon, ſhe deſcen- 
ded from the ledge on which ſhe ſat, 
and approached with cautious ſteps ; 
but, at the ſight of Albert, ſhe flew 


_ impetuouſly forward, till ſeeing me, 


ſhe as ſuddenly ran back, and would 


have 888 Fetreated to the rock, 
ſhrick- 8. 


| Ronſed by the 
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TT augmented the diſorder of her mind, 
Il I withdrew, leaving 
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7 eraft! it is no real Albert, and I am 
: bu 81 betrayed.” We purſued, and caught 
ber; then finding my religious garb 


only Albert to 
calm her needleſs fears 
But no perſuaſion, even from 
him, could induce her to come wi- 
thin view of the convent gates; I 
provided, therefore, accommodati- 
ons for her in the cottage of a la- 
bourer, at ſome little diſtance; where, 
for many days, her delirium cont - 
nued, while a fever threatned a 
ſpeedy diſſolution. During this pe- 
riod, Albert was labouring under all 
the anxiety which his ſituation could 
inſpire ; the deed he had committed 
ſat heavy on his ſoul, and he dared 
not hope for an event, which his 
oven guilty thoughts reproached him 
with having not deſerved. = 
At length the criſis of the fever 
ſhewed ſigns of a recovery, and now 
his joy was without bounds ; even 
the blood of Conrad ſeemed a venial 


888 


ctime, and he triumphed in the an- 


ticipation of reward for all he had 
ſuffered : but this happineſs was of 
ſhort duration, for at that time 1 
received a letter from the Abbeſs 
| There/a, demanding back the fugi- 
tive, whole retreat ſhe had diſcover- 
ed. This requiſition I knew I muſt 
obey; and giving the letter to Al. 
bert, I was going to explain the ne- 
eeſſity of my compliance, when he 
durſt out in bitter execrations a- 
gainſt this and all religious houſes; 
_ curſing their eſtabliſhment as a vio- 
lation ofthe firſt law of nature, which 
commands an intercourſe betwixt the 
_ © Having heard, with a mixture of 
_ patience, pity, and reſentment, all 
that his rage or diſappointment 
could ſuggeſt, I anſwered neatly 
in theſe words, beginning calmiy, 
dut by degrees aſſuming all the au- 


De | | ; s a « : 


mrieking, © Tt is all illuſion ! prieſt- | blame not the pious inſtitutions of 


* os ; 


our holy church, ſan@ified by. the 
obſervance of many ages; nor im- 
piouſly arraign the myſterious de- 
crees of Providence, which often 
produce good from evil. This ſa- 
cred Edifice has been conſecrated, 
like many others, by our pious an- 
ceſtors, for purpoſes honourable to 
Heaven, and ' uſeful to mankind ; 
theſe hoſpitable doors are ever open 
to diſtreſs; and the chief object of 
our care is, to diſcover and relieve it. 
This holy manſion has long been an 

_ aſylum againſt the oppreſſion of hu- 
man laws, which drove hee from 
thine home; and, but a few days 
ſince, hon thyſelf bleſſed an inſtitu- 
tion which ſaved the wretched Ma- 
killa, periſhing with madneſs. Nay, at 
this very moment, its mercy ſhelters 


| from the hands of juſtice, a murderer! 


yet thy preſumption dares deny its 
general uſe, from thine own ſenſe of 


| partial inconvenience, and execrate | 


monaſtic inſtitutions, becauſe by a 


| ſeparation of the ſexes, lewdneſs I 
and ſenſuality are checked: but 
ſhort ſighted youth, that 


know, 
the world will not remain unpeo- 
pled, becauſe a few of its members 
conſecrate their lives to holy medita- 
tion; nor ſhall the human ſpecies 


become extinct, becauſe Albert and 


Matilda cannot be united, to pro- 


derers.” I ſtopped, for I perceiv- 


I have ſinned againſt Heaven, and 
in thy fight.” „It is enough, my 
ſon, (I replied), and now I will | 
compaſſionate your ſituation; I will 
do more, for tho? { cannot detain 
Matilda longer than till ſhe is well 
enough to be removed; yet in that 
time (if Heaven approve my endea- 
vours) I may contribute to your hap- 


whority the cafe required; © My fon 


pineſs, by interceeding with her fa- 
5 5 cher, 


pagate a race of infidels and mur- 


ed the gentle Albert was touched  :! 
with my rebuke; and falling on 
his knees, he cried in the pathe- 
tic words of Scripture, * Father ! 
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ly order; 
be uſeful ; or it he died, he — ** be 
happy.“ 


Nr n eee eee eee eee 


2 © N 2 oe, ; On the Cultivation of "= 
; ther, 1 ſhould I fail in the at- " 


tempt, this roof, which thy haſty 
paſſion has profaned, ſhall yet be a 


refuge to thee from deſpair; and I. 
will ftrive to raiſe thy thoughts a- 
bove the trifling ieee of 


a tranſitory world.“ 
I could not wait the reply of 


Albert, (ſaid the Prior) being at 


this time called out to welcome the 
arrival of a ſtranger, who they ſaid 


was dangerouſly ill; this proved to 
be no other than the wounded Con- 
rad, He, in few words, explained 


the motive of his viſit, telling me 
that immediately after -the rencoun- 
ter, dreading that awful preſence in 
which no ſecret is concealed, and to 


which he apprehended he was ſum- 


moned by his own ſword in the in- 


jured hand of Albert, he had vowed 
(if Heaven would grant him life) to 


repair the wrongs he had committed. 


He had already executed a deed, re- 
ſigning all the fortune of her father | 
in favour of Matilda; he had decla- | 
red his guilty commerce with The. 
reſa, that ſhe might repent, or ſuf- 


fer puniſhment ; he had paid all the 


_ debts of Albert, and juſtified his 
character to the world; and, final- | 
Iy, he had reſolved to implore the 


prayers of myſelf, and the venerable 


Fathers of this houſe, to make him 


worthy of hecoming one of our ho- 
that if he lived, he might 


The Prior 5 3 ts 


intereſting narrative, by ſaying, that | 
Albert and Matilda were united, 
and are (till bleſſed in each other's 


virtues, improved by difficulties thus 
ſurmounted z 
died by her own hands; but that 


wound, and, after living many years 
an honour to the .order he profeſſed, 


he died in peace eh faithful dog | 


vent; 


that Thereſa had too | 
far profaned the laws of Heaven to 
have any confidence in religion, and 


(he ſaid) was the favourite companion 8 


of Albert and Matilda, who had beg- 


ged him from the convent, and en- 
couraged him to purſue his taſk of 


diſcovering travellers who had loſt 
their way, but whom he now brought 


to the hoſpitable manſion of this vir- 


fuous pair, 


He then briefly hinted arguments | 
in favour of monaſtic inſtitutions ; 
pet liberally allowing that the reli- 
gion of his country might in certain 
points be wrong, and knowing me 
to be a Proteſtant, I ſuppoſe he ac- 
knowledged more than I ought in 


juſtice to his candour to relate. For 


this reaſon I have purpoſely ſuppreſ- 
ſed the name and ſituation of his con- 
but I ſhall ever remember 


theſe words, with which he finiſhed ; 


„True Religion (ſaid he) howſoever 
it may vary in outward ceremonies, 
or articles of faith, will always teach 
you to do good, to love and help 


each other; it will teach you, that 
no ſin, however ſecret, can long re- 


main concealed; and that when the 
world and all its vanities have palled 
the ſated appetite, you muſt ſeek re- 
fuge in conſcious innocence, or a ſin- 
Then, no matter 
whether you chuſe a convent for re- 
tirement, or commune with your o 


Heart upon your bed, and be ful”? 
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s On 4 BENEFIT of cultivating Pans 
 NIPsS, and the METHOD of Cu. 


cere repentance. 


TURE. 


-"Wiier. i in RY: Collection of Pa- 


pers of the Bath Agriculture: 


Society, under the ſignature of * A 
Lover of Georgical Purſuits,” re- 


commends the cultivation of the Parſ. 


| np 3 - which root, he obſerves, is held 
Conrad recovered {lowly from his 


in high eſteem as a food, particularly 


for cattle and ſwine, in Frs nce, and 


our adjoining iſlands; that in Brit - 


tanz, eſpecially, they mention it as 
little 


On the Cultivation of Parſnipr. 5 23 


little inferior in value to wheat; that 
milch cows, fed with it in winter, 
give as good milk, which yields as 


well. flavoured butter, as milk in May 


þ 1 or June, and in as great abundance; 
that it is much commended for ſwine, 
> which rear young pigs ; and that it 
=> alſo proves very. uſeful in fattening 
= ſwine. 5 is SINE ; 
ie adds, that ſome judgment may 
de formed of the comparative value 
or plants as food, from the propor» | 
tion of mucilage they contain, or 
Us: yield in decoction ſtrained, and, when | 
a pound weight, for inſtance, of parſ- 
nips, carrots, potatoes, &c. were | 
boiled ſeparately, in a quart of water, | 
the decoction ſtrained, and, when 
cold, compared, he is of opinion, 
that the parſnips would be found the 
maoſt mucilaginous, or the moſt thick- 
WE enced. en = Eg 


Such being the great benefits to be 


derived from Parſnips, we think the 
following directions for the culture 
ol that excellent root, will be accep- 
d tableto ſuch of our readers, who are 
llikewiſe Lovers of Georgical Pur- 
ſuits.“ They were ſent in a letter to 
the Bath Agriculture Society, by Mr. 
I. Hazard, of Littleton Floule. _ 
£ © Tocultivate this root,“ ſays Mr. 
Tlazard, * ſo as to make it prove ad- 
vuantageous to the farmer, it will be | 
right to ſow the ſeed in the autumn, 
immediately after it is ripe, or come 
to perfection; by which means the 
____ plants will appear early the following 
___ fpring, and will get ſtrong before the 
weeds can grow to injure them. | 
PFroſts never affect the ſeed, nor do the 
- young plants ever materially ſuffer 
through the ſeverity of the ſeaſons, 
Not only on this account, but for ma- 
ny other reaſons, the autumn is pre- 
ferable to the ſpring ſowing, as the 
weeds at this time will keep pace with 
dhe parſnips; and often when they 


are hoed or cleaned, great part of the 


We crop is pulled up, cut out, or other- 
wile deſtroyed, as they are (When 


7 
74 
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as not to cover the leaves. 9 
Thoſe who have not ground to 


ſown in the ſpring) To mall vben 
they firſt appear, as not eaſily to be | 


diſtinguiſhed from the weeds; and if 


no rains fall at that ſeaſon, ſome of 
the ſeed will not vegetate till late in 
the ſummer, and the few plants that 


do appear, will ſcarce pay the ex- 
pence of cleaning them; beſtdes, 
they will never grow to any fize, but 
be ſticky or cankered, and conſe- 
quently will- be deititute of nutri- 
mental juice; while on the contrary, 
thoſe that are ſown in the autumn will 
be large, free from the defects of the 
others, and fully anſwer the expecta - 


tion of the cultivator. 


The beſt ſoil for parſnips is, a rich 
deep loam; next to this is ſand, or 


they will thrive well in a black gritty 
ſoil; but will never pay for culti- 


vating in ſtone braſh, gravel, or clay 
ſoils; and they always are the largeſt 


where the earth is the deepeſt. Dry 
light land is pleaſing to them, but, 


wet, {tiff, or bide-bound land is de- 


ſtructive. If the ſoil is proper, they 
do not require much manure. The 
writer hath obtained à very good crop 
for three ſucceſlive years, from the 
ſame land, without uſing any; but 
when he laid at the rate of about forty 
cart-loads of ſand per acre upon a 
very ſtiff loam, and ploughed it in, 
he found it anſwered very well; from 


which he concludes that a mixture of 


ſoils may be proper for this root. 


It is moſt adviſeable to ſow the ſeed 


in drills at about 18 inches diſtant 
from each other, that the plants may 
be the more conveniently hand or 


horſe-hoed ; and they will be more 


luxuriant if they undergo a ſecond 


hoeing, and are carefully earthed ſo | 


ſpare, or cannot get it in proper con- 


dition to receive the ſeed ia the au- 


tumn, may at that time ſow a plot in 
their garden, or the corner of ſome. 


field, and may tranſplant from thence 
che latter end of the month of Apr 
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R Curious Anecdote 
or early in the May following. The 


plants muſt be carefully drawn from | 


the ſeed plot, and the land that is to 


receive them , ſhould be well pul- 
verized by harrowing and rolling; 
and when it is thus ordered, a fur- 
row ſhould be opened with the plough 


about ſix or eight inches deep, in 
which the plants ſhould be regularly 


to ſtand perpendicular after the earth 
is cloſed about it, which ſhould be 
immediately done by means of per- 


' ſons who ſhould for this purpoſe fol- 
low the planter with à hoe; and he 
muſt not forget that the plants will | 


be injured if the leaves are covered. 


Another furrow muſt be opened about | 
18 inches from the laſt, in the ſame ' 


direction, and planted as before ; and 


ſo in like manner till all the plants | 
are depoſited, or the field is com- 
| pletely cropped ; and when the weeds | 
appear, hoeing will be neceſſary, and 
it will be right aſterwards to earth 


There is no doubt but many may 
_ diſapprove of the method of tranſ- 


planting parſnips, yet ſome may be 


induced to try the experiment, when 
they conſider that they may perform | 
it at a time when there is little beſide . 
to be done in a farm, and that their 
crop will be more certain ; for if they 
are planted after rain, they will not 
be checked by the removal, nor will 
they be injured by weeds, or the 


ground ſuffer ſo much by being thus 


planted, as otherwiſe it would do, if 
| the ſeed were ſown in the autumn. 
It is wrong to plant parſnips by | 


means of dibbling, as the ground 


thereby becomes ſo bound as feldom 


to admit the ſmall lateral fibres (with 
which theſe plants abound) to fix or 
work in the earth, on which account 


proper ſizae : 


laid at about the diſtance of ten inches 
from each other, taking care not to 
let the root be bent, but for the plant 


they are prevented from expanding | 
themſelves, and never attain their 


of Catharine tht ff. 


— 


1 T Hat known, that the birth of 


If people would in general be at- 
tentive to the ſoil, the ſeaſon for ſow. 
ing, the cleaning and earthing the 
plants, and railing their ſeed from 
the largeſt and beſt parſnips, (which 


ſhonld be ſelected and tranſplanted 


for this purpoſe) there is no doubt but 


ſuch a crop would anſwer much better 


than a crop of carrots; they are equal 
if not ſuperior for fattening pigs, as 
they make their fleſh whiter, and 
they eat them with more ſatisfaction. 
When they are clean waſhed and 


ſliced among bran, horſes eat them 


greedily and thrive therewith ; nor 


do they heat them, or like corn fill 


them with diſorders. 


F 8 


CaTHERINE, he firſt EurRESss 
of Russ14, 


| this celebrated woman was ſo ob- 
ſcure, that ſhe did 'not even know 


who were the authors of her exiſtence. 
Sbe remembered only that ſhe had a 


brother ; but ſhe was entirely igno- 
rant where or in what ſituation he 


Peter the Great, after having for a 
time been his miſtreſs : but ſcarcely 


was ſhe raiſed to this ſupreme dignity, Y 
when the following circumſtance hap- 


pened, which is ſo little known, that 
it will no doubt afford conſiderable 


the hands of Voltaire, a little while 


before his death. It is ſo little known, 
that it was very difficult to procure a 
copy of it. „„ 1 


| A Curious. Anzcvore reſpe@ing 4 


was. She at laſt became the wife of * 


entertainment to the curious rea- 
An envoy extraordinary of the 
* It is taken from a ſmall work 
printed in 1780, entitled, Anecdotes 
grand, &c. tranſlated from a Ruſſian 77 


manuſcript, and put, as it is ſaid, into 


* 4 


king of Poland to the court of Rulba, | 
1 mg 
inn in 


to Dreſden, ſtopped at an 
ourland, where he was wit- 


gels to a very intereſting quarrel be. 
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tween one of the hoſtlers and ſeveral 
of his comrades, who had got drunk. 
One of them ſwore loudly, and 


> threatened in a low tone of voice, 


that with one ſingle word he could 


2 4 make his antagoniſts repent of their 
inſolence, as he had relations ſuffici- 


s e 
ee” 
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ently powerful to puniſh them. 
The miniſter, ſurprized at the de- 


ceiſtve manner in which the domeſtick 


FT ſpoke, enquired his name, and palt 


condition. 


He was told that he 


wõas an unfortunate Polander, named 
Charles Scorowſki, whoſe father was 
ſuppoſed to have been a gentleman 
Of Lithuania, who, dying early, had 
left his ſon in a miſerable ſituation, 


1 Ha together with a daughter, 
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to diſcover Charles Scorowſlzi : to 


pPretence; 


been for ſome time loſt. 1 5 

This anfwer excited the curioſity 
of the attentive miniſter, who ima- 
gined he perceived in the ruſtic fea- 


tures of this hpſtler ſome reſemblance 
therine ; which, how- 


ever, were. ſo nobly formed, accord- 
ing to report, that no painter ever 
ſucceeded in copying the whole of her 
beautiful countenance. 5 E 


This adventure, which might ap- | 
pear like a ſcene in a romance, were 


it not well authenticated, ſtruck the 
miniſter of king Auguſtus ſo much, 


that he wrote an account of it, but | 


in ajocular manner, to a friend who 
reſided at the court of Ruſſia. 
It is not known how this letter fell 


into the hands of the Czar; but it is 
certain that he took a memorandum 


of it in a ſmall book, which he al- 
ways carried to aſſiſt his memory; 
and, in confequence, ſent an order 
to Prince Repain, governor of Riga, 


entice him to Riga under ſome fair 
to ſeize him, without 
offering him the ſmalleſt inſult : and 
to ſend him under a ſtrong guard to 


a 


© Curlous Anredete of Catherine the feſt 
the Chamber of Police, which he had 


— — 


„ * 


- * 


ordered to reviſe a decree paſſed a- 


gainſt this fuppoſed priſoner. 9 0 


This order, which appeared like 
an enigma to the governor, was 
punctually executed; Charles was 
brought priſoner, and the Chamber 


pretended to proceed againſt him, 


with all the forms of law, as againtt 
a quarreller, and a promoter of ſtrife. 
He was afterwards ſent to court, un- 
der a guard, with the ſuppoſed infor- 
mations which ſubſtantiated the of- 
fence: of Which he had been accu- 


ſed. „ 


Scorowlki, under great apprehen- 


ſion for his fate, though he believed 


himſelf to be perfectly innocent, Was 
preſented to the judge, who lengthen- 


ed out the proceſs, in order that he 
might more eaſily examine the priſo- 
who had | 


ner, whom he had orders to ſound 
thoroughly. The better to ſucceed 
in this deſign, he kept ſpies around 


him, to catch any word that might 
eſcape from him; and private inqui- 


ries were made in Courland, which 
evidently proved, that this domeſtic 
was the undoubted brother of the 
Empreſs Catherine. 
When the Czar was convinced of 
the truth of this circumſtance, he 
cauſed it to be intimated to Scorow- 


ſki, that as the judge was not diſpoſ- 
ed to treat him with much indulgence, 


he could do nothing better than pre- 
ſent a petition to his Sovereign, and 
that the means of doing this would 
be rendered eaſy to him, as not only 


acceſs to the throne would be pro- 


cured for him, but alſo protedtors 


ſufficiently powerful to enſure the 


| ſucceſs of his requeſt, Peter, who | 


had artfully contrived every thing 


for a ſcene as amuſing to him, as it 


was humiliating for the pride and 


haughtineſs which Catherine had for 


ſome time affected, ſent word, that 
on a certain day, which he named, 


he would go incognito to dine with 
Chapelow, the 3 his 


houſe- 


hold, 
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10 | Curious Anecdote of Catherine the frft 


hold, and that after dinner he would 


give an audience to Scorowlki. _ 
I his ruſtic did not appear intimi- 


dated at the Majeſty of the monarch ; 
he preſented his petition very boldly, 
to which the Czar paid much leſs 


attention than he did to the examin- 
Ing of his figure and appearance.— 


TheCzar aſked him a number of queſ- 


tions, to which, notwithſtanding his 
embarraſſment, he replied with fo 


much preciſion, that it evidently ap- 


peared that Catherine was his ſiſter : 


Nevertheleis, to remove all ſuſpicion, 


the Czar left him abruptly, deſiring 
him to return next morning at the 
ſame hour, and this order was ac- 
companied with a promiſe, that in 
all probability he would have no 
cauſe to be diſpleaſed with the ſen- 


tence which would be pronounced. 


The ſame evening the Czar, when 
ſupping with the Empreſs, ſaid to 
her, I dined to-day with Chapelow, 
« and made a molt excellent repaſt ; 
« J muſt carry you thither ſome 
4 gay,” © Why not to-morrow ?”” | 
replied ſhe, * But,” rejoined the 


Czar, © we muſt do as I did to day; 


„ we muſt ſurpriſe him at the very 
d moment when he is about to ſit 


% down to dinner, and we mult pay 
<« our viſit without any attendants.” 


Next day, while Peter and Catherine 
were at dinner with Chapelow, Sco- | 


rowſki was introduced, who ap- 


proached the Emperor with more 


timidity than he had ſhewn before ; 


the Czar then, affecting not to recol- 

lect the ſubje& of his petition, re- 
peated the queſtions of the preceding 
day, to which Scorowſki returned 


the ſame anſwers.” 5 
This conference took place in the 
preſence of Catherine, who, reclin- 


ing on a ſopha, liſtened with the 
greateſt attention, and ſeemed not 


to loſe a ſingle word of what paſſed; 


every phraſe of Scorowſki ſtruck her 
ears, and the Czar ſtill more arouſed 


her attention, by ſaying to her with 
an air which ſeemed to indicate that 


e ſiſter.” 


private. 


he was not a little intereſted in the 
converſation, ** Catherine, attend to 


„that; don't you comprehend 2? 
Catherine upon this changed colour, 


her voice faultered, and ſhe could 


ſcarcely reply. © But,” added the 


Czar, with emotion, “if you don't 


'* comprehend, I do. In a word, this 


«© man is your brother.” 


« Come,” ſaid he to Charles, 
“ kiſs the border of her robe, and her 
band, in quality of Empreſs ; 


e after which, embrace her as thy 


ſpeech entirely forſook her, and ſhe 
remained for ſome time in a ſtate of 
inſenſibility. As ſoon as ſhe had re- 


covered, Peter ſaid in an affectionate. 
tone, What great harm then, is 
“ there in this adventure ?—Well, I 
have found a brother-in-law. —Tf 
« he is a man of merit, and has any 

© abilities, we ſhall make ſomething 
* of him.—Conſole yourſelf, then, I 
| © beg of you; for I ſee nothing in 


all this that ought to give you a 


„ moment's uneaſineſs. We are now | 
informed of an affair which has 


e coſt us many enquiries.—Let us 
3 „„ 5 
Catherine, in riſing up, requeſted 


permiſſion to embrace her brother, 
and begged the Czar to continue his 
kindneſs both to him, and to his 
ſiſter. It is not thoroughly known 
by what ſingular accident this Sco- 
rowſki diſcovered that his ſiſter had 
riſen to the throne. The Emperor 
aſſigned him a houſe and a penſion, 
and nothing more was required from 
him, than to keep himſelf as quiet as 
poſſible, and to enjoy his fortune in 
His ſiſter, who, without 
doubt, was ſatisfied with the event, 
was not too much pleaſed, however, 
with the circumſtances which had 
conducted to it; ſhe felt herſelf inter- 
nally humbled, by a diſcovery which 
pride and ſelf- love would have wiſhed 


to bring about in a manner leſs offen. 
ſive to her delicacy. i 


Upon theſe words, Ca- 
therine grew pale; the power of 


. 


1 


o 


5 of grandeur and glory, could not ſee 


_ without being hurt, an Emperor who 


Was entirely devoted to her, made 


1 acquainted with the lowneſs of her ex- 
but the attention of the 


traction; 


Cxar upon this occaſion, ſeemed to be 


more engaged with the ſingularity of 
the adventure, than with the frivolous 


prejudices of female vanity. He was 


5 2 armies were formidable, his vic- 
tories ſplendid, and his treaſury in⸗ 
exhauſtible. 

what was ten thouſand times more 


Jo little ſurpriſed to find himſelf the 
brother - in law of a menial domeſtick, 


that he received him in the manner 


already mentioned, and his dove for 


Catherine appeared not to have ſuffer- 


eg the leaſt diminution. 


The genius 


of this ſingular woman had ſo rivet- 


ed his eſteem, that nothing was capa- 


ble of Wing it. 
Fi eee thee ccc 


. Hoxo 8 cor i, : An | | Oriental ; Tale. 


e was univerſally celebrated 


tor his riches and magnificence. 


8 


He enjoyed, morcover, 


> >folid and more valuable than riches — 


By 


cos 
9 


1 24M nceilantly perceived a ſolitude within | 


8 dhe love and veneration of his ſub- 
5 jects; ; and he had a beautiful young 
wife, in whoſe endearing tenderneſs 
alone he could find happineſs, it hap- 
— —Ppineſs could be found on earth. All 
theſe advantages entitled Ibrahim to 
the appellation of che Solomon of his 
age; and yet Ibrahim was not happy. 

A ſon was wanting to his felicity. In. 


83 
' 
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Fain did a heart, formed for all © the 


Zecharities? of the wedded ſtate, endea- 


Four to ſupply the refuſal of Nature, 


dy the adoption of a ſon. In vain 


did gratitude endeavour to deceive. 
i heart, by careſſes, which any 


bother would have thought to be the 


a effuſions of filial ſenkbllity, of 


Alial picty and affection. That heart 


This v woman, who had riſen from | 
canoes and obſcurity to the height 


—— 


Thc Horoſcope, an Oriental. Tale. 
itſelf. 


— —— 


11 


Even the conſolatory viſions 
of Hope began to grow leſs frequent, 
when Heaven at laſt heard his prayers. 
Alas! in the very inſtant that For- 
tune gratifies our fondeſt wiſhes, ſhe 
often betrays us; and her ſmiles are 
a thouſand times more fatal than her 
frowns. The birth of the prince was 
celebrated throughout the empire by 
the cuſtomary public demonſtrations 
of joy. The felicity of Ibrahim was 
complete. He was perpetually re- 
volving ia his mind the ſentiments 


and hopes which the nation would 


form of the royal infant. Scarce was 
he born, when paternal ſolicitude 
embraced, as it were, his whole life. 
Impatient to know his deſtiny, that 
ſolicitude plunged into futurity, de- 
termined, if poſſible, to. wreſt from 


Time, the ſecrets of which he was 
the hoary headed guardian. 


In his dominions were ſome ſages 
particularly honoured with the confi- 
dence of Heaven. Ibrahim com- 


manded them to conſult the ſtars, and 


to report their anſwer. Tremble,“ 
ſaid the ſages: * thou unfortunate 
father, tremble. Never before have 


| the ſkies preſented ſuch inavſpicious 


omens. Let him fly, let this fon, 
too dear n bes fly, let him avoid, 
it poſſible, the meeting with any ſa- 
vage beaſts. His ſeventh year is the 


| ſat: al one; and if he thould happen 


then, to eſcape the misfortune that 


hangs over him, ah! do not wih 


him to live. His father, his very | 


father will not be able to eſcape from 
| the hand of a parricide.? 


[This anſwer threw the ſultan into 
the greateſt conſternation. 


determined to take all the precautions 
which paternal tenderneſs could ſug- 
gelt, to defeat the prediction of the 
altrologers. He, therefore, cauſed a 
kindof ſubterrantan palace to be made 
on the ſummit of a loftiy mountain. 
. he labour and expence of the exca - 
| C 2 Voation 


He dick 
not link, however, into abſolute det- 
pair: his courage ſoon revived. He 


of life, 
Ibrahim, as it were, inhumed his ſon 


alive, together, with his governeſs, | 
of whoſe care and fidelity he had no 


| brought thither at ſtated periods. The 


the mountain that contained his be- 
loved treaſure, and to be ſatisfied of 
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vation was prodigious. Extenſive 


Walks were formed, with a variety of 
apartments, in which every thing was 


provided that could contribute to the 
conveniencies, and even the luxyries 
In this magnificent cavern, 


queſtion. Proviſions were conſtantly 
king forgot not a ſingle day to viſit 


his ſafety with his own eyes. With 
what delight did he behold the grow- 


ing beauties of his fon! With what 


— 


But, alas! is it poſſible to eſcape our 
deſtiny! Summoned one day to his 
palace by affairs of the moſt preſſing 
exigency, he leſt the mountain with 
extreme reluctance. Never had Schah 
Abbas appeared more amiable in his 

_ father's eyes: never had Ibrahim ap- 

; arg more affectionate to his ſon. 


_ ſenſation, 


pleaſure rear the tender thought, 


and teach the young idea how to 


ſhoot!' With what rapture did he 


liſten to his ſprightly ſallies, his ſmart 
repartees, and thoſe pretty nothings, 
which a ſather, in particular, is fond 


ro recollect and to repeat; at which 


the molt innocent gravity may ſmile; 


and which are worth all the under 


ſtanding of riper years. He was per- 
petually counting the hours and mi- 
nutes that he did not ſpend with his 
lion; and he inceſſantly reproached 
bimſelf ſor not ſeeing bim often 
enough. 
Schah Abbas at length reached his 
ſeventh year; that fatal year, which 
Ibrahim would fain have delayed even 
at the expence of his crown. 


He 


would never leave his ſon a moment. 


ach was tormented by an uneaſy 


— that they were to meet there no 


"ome 5 were * wild 


beats: the ardcur of Pouring bad 


an unaccountable forebo- 


| 


——_— 


The Horeſeope, an Oriental Tate. | 


refuge in it. 
durit not follow him, waited, how- 


creature but the lion. 
{ down a quantity af ſtones, which ſoon 


they beheld. 
laughtered woman: this was the 
prince's governeſs. 


brought them to this mountain. A 
lion, that fled from them, perceived 
the ſybterrancqus paſſage, and took 
The robbers, who 


ever, for the ſequel of this adventure. 
On a ſudden, they heard a violent 


ſcream, and preſently all was ſilent. | 


This filence ſuggeſted to them, that 
the cavern now contained nota living 


put an end to the exiſtence of the ſor- 
midable animal. They then deſcend- 


ed into the cavern, ſecuring them- _ 

ſelves from all further danger from 

the lion, by cutting off his head, 
Wandering through every part of this 


ſubterraneous palace, they were aſto- 


They . threw , 


niſhed at the prodigious riches which 


They perceived a 


By her ſide was 
a child covered with blood, who 
ſhewed, however, ſome ſigns of life. 


"They. examined his wounds: they 
found not one of them dangerous. 


The captain of theſe banditti, aſter 
ripping the cavern of its valuable 


contents, dreſſed his wounds himſelf, 
and effected a cure. 


The growing 
qualities of Schah Abbas endeared 
him to the Chief, who adopted him 


ſuch by all the tenderneſs of a pater- 


— — 


5 


2 


| 


| nal heart, 


Some years had clapſed ſince Ibra- 
him had firſt deplored the loſs of a 


| ſon, who, having been conſtantly 


ignorant of the name and titles of his 


| father, had been unable to explain 
| his origin to the robbers of whoſe for- Es 
tune he partovk. The ſon of aking, 


brought up by robbers, was ſoon to 
become their chief. Such were the 
unaccountable caprices of fortune, 
which led to the completion of a pro- 
phecy, that had deſtined hun to be 


one day a parricide. 


Ibrahim was often wont to divert 
his Led by the pleaſures of the 
chaſe; 


as his ſon, and diftinguiſhed him as K 


dae 
_ —veningy 


7 { . : 


Very {lender eſcort, 


and this exerciſe ſoon became 


that he had ſtrayed, with a 


pplitary mountain, a troop of robbers 


* xpſhed upon him. The combat, for 
Foe time, was furious. An arrow 
pierced the king; it excited the ſpi- 


q 


in the defiles of a 


| pa 
| ſcience. 


Fit of vengeance in his attendants, 
and they fought, determined to con- 


quer or to die. They were ſoon vic- 
tTorious. The murderer was taken, 


and conducted to the metropolis, that 
he might undergo the puniſhment due 
his crime. 


ſummoned the aſtrologers to attend 


"him, and thus addreſſed them: I was 


to have periſhed, yon told me, by 
te hand of a ſon; but it is the hand 


of a robber that has inflicted the 


blow.“ —“ Sire,” anſwered the ſages, 
.-—** forbear to ſeek an explanation. The 
Fobber - - - - They proceed no fur- 


Ther. The young robber appears, and 

relates his hiſtory, Ibrahim, while 
he bowed in ſubmiſſion to God, and 
"adored his inſcrutable decrees, bleſſed 


25 Ibrahim, on the bed of death, 


| Er for having reſtored his ſon; i 


the tears which he ſaw flow from 


* if Conſolation in his dying moments. 


N. 
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ky eyes of Schah Abbas, were a 
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his only occupation. One 
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degree of approbation, he entered to the 
Uniyerfity of Edinburgh; and having, 
as it were, an hereditary predilection 155 ; 
the healing art, his attention was ſoon | 
particularly directed to that branch of 

Having finiſhed his academical e- 
ducation at Edinburgh, he viſited other 
medical ſchools; and he had thus aw 


opportunity of ſtudying botany : a branch 
of medical ſcience to whichhe had ſhown. 


an early propenſity, and to which he 
had always beſtowed no inconfiderable 


degree of attention, under Bernard Juſe 


fieu, Profeſſor ar Paris, at that time one 
of the molt celebiated botaniſts in the 
world, | . 5 
Upon his return to his native coun- 
try, he obtained the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, from the Univerſity of 
Glaſgow, in the beginning of the year. 
1750. A few months aiter that, he 
was admitted a member of the Royal 
College of Phyſicians in Edinburgh, and 
entered upon the practice of medicine 
in this city. After he had continued 
about ten years in practice, diſcharging 


the duties of his profeſſion, with a de- 


oree of judgement, of attention, and of 


| humanity, which did him great honour; 

by the death of Dr Allſton, the botani - 
cal chair in the Univerſty became va 
cant. Dr Hope's early attachment and 


ſteady partiality to that branch of ſci- 
ence, naturally pointed him out as a 
ſucceſſor, into whoſe hands the credit of 
the Univerſity might ſafely be entruſt- 
ed, and by whole cxertions, its fame 
might not only be ſupported, but ex- 
tended. Accordingly by a OY, 


from his Sovereign, dated the 13th f 
7 .I | April 1761, he was appointed King's. 
R Hope was born at Edinburgh | | 
on the 10th of May 1725. He 
Pas the ſon of Mr Robert Hope, a re- 
ppectable ſurgeon, whoſe father, Lord 
Kankeilar, made a diſtinguiſhed ſigure 
Ns one of the Senators of the College of 
J!uſtice, in the kingdom of Scotland. 
rxkter finiſhing the yſual courſe of 
fehool education, with no inconſiderable 


botaniſt for Scotland, and ſuperintend- 


ant of the royal garden at Edinburgh, 
A few weeks after this, he was elected 
by the Town-Council of Edinburgh, 
as the ſucceflor of Dr Alſton in the 
profeſſor ſhips both of botany and materia 
medica; and thus he became one of the 
members of the faculty of medicine in the 
Univeglty. After he had . 
5 Pe tor 


— — — — — 


— 
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for about ſix years to give regular 
courſes of lectures on theſe ſubjects, 
with no leſs credit to himſelf than be- 
neſit to his hearers, teaching the one 
branch during the Summer, and the o- 
ther during the Winter months, he 
found that his health was conſiderably 
Impaired; which was aſcribed, and 
probably not without juſtice, to his 
unwearied and conſtant exertions as a 


teacher. From this he was led to form the 


reſolution of reſigning the materia medica, 
and of afterwards ſolely confining his 
labours as a teacher, to his favourite 
ſcience of botany. This reſolution he 
carried into effect in the year 1768; 
and by a new commithon from his Ma- 
jeſty, dated the 8th of May, he was 
nominated Regius Profeſſor of Medi- 
cine and Botany in the Univerſity, and 
had the offices of King's botaniſt and 


ſuperintendant of the royal garden con- 
ferred upon him for life, which till that 


time had been always granted during 
pleaſure only. 


While he thus continued to enjoy 


the ſmiles of fortune at home; while 
he received the moſt flattering marks 
of eſteem from the learned abroad, 
having been elected a member not on- 
ly of the Royal Society of London, 
but alſo of ſeveral celebrated foreign 
ſocieties, and having been enrolled in 
the firſt claſs of Botaniſts even by the 


great Linnzus, who denominated a 
beautiful ſhrub by the name of Hopea; 


and at a time when he might be juſt- 
1y conſidered as at the very head of his 
profeſſion in Edinburgh, holding the 
_ diſtinguiſhed office of Preſident of the 
Royal College of Phyſicians ; he was 
ſeized with an alarming illaeſs, which 


1n the ſpace of a few Gays, put a pe- 
riod to his valuable life, on the loth | 
of November 1786, in che 62d year 


of his age. 


Dr Hope's bee dese lde ene 


ee. and worthy man, could ne— 
ver obtain ſufficient public funds, for 
the eſtabliſhment of a proper botani- 
cal garden at Edinburgh; and from 


— 
— —— 


— 
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Life of Dr Hope. 


of 


the way of exotics. 


the ſituation, as well as the extent 
of the garden at that time, joined to 
the ſmallneſs of its conſervatories for 
plants, it could boaſt of no riches in 
The only field 
for improvement, therefore, to the bo- 
tanical ſtudent, was the environs of 


Edinburgh, to which it muſt indeed 


be allowed, that nature has been un- 


commonly liberal, in affording a very 


great variety of indigenous vegetables. 
In this ſituation, the eſtabliſhment of 
a new garden naturally ſuggeſted it- 


ſelf, as a grand and important object; 


and in the accompliſhment of this, Dr 


Hope exerted that degree of induſtry 
and 
of ſucceſs, where the object, whatever 
its magnitude may be, is rational and 


judgment which will ſeldom fail 


proper. The attachment which the 


Earl of Bute is well known to have 


had for botanical ſtudies, and the great 


8 


expence he had incurred for the en- 
gravings of the vegetable ſyſtem, pubs 
liſhed under the name of Sir John 


Hill, naturally pointed out his admini- 


firation as a proper period for mak- 
ing application for public aid to this 


undertaking. It was peculiarly for- 


| tunate for this application, that Lord 


Bute was at that time the miniſter to a 


| King, no leſs regarded at home as the 


father of his people, than celebrated 
over the world as a patron of ſcience. 


In conſequence of a judicious memorial, 
| the wiſhed for aſſiſtance was obtained. 


But the procuring ſufficient funds for 
that purpoſe was not the only difficulty 
that Dr Hope had to combat. Money 
alone cannot create a botanical garden; 
and, in ſuch an undertaking, it is a 


much eaſier matter to miſpend money, 
than to employ it to the beſt advan- 


tage. 


Dr Hope fixed upon a ſpot 


for the ſituation of his garden, Which, 


while it was of leſs inttinfic value 
than almoſt any other he could have 
ſelected, poſſeſſed many local advan- 
tages. 


fluence of its ſmoke, and it aftorded 


While in the vicinity of the ME 
city, it was yet removed from the in- 


a very beni variety both of 
foil and expoſure. Although the 


of barren ſand or uſeleſs moraſs, and 
could therefor: be purchaſed at an 
eaſy rate, Dr Hope well knew, that 
by proper culture, theſe would be 
highly conducive both to the beauty 
and utility of the garden; and the un- 
common attention which he beſtowed 
on that culture, could only be equal 
led by the judgment with which it 
was conducted. His unwearied exer- 
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tions, in procuring for the garden the 


vegetable productions of every climate, 
could not be exceeded. His endea- 
vours were conſtantly directed in ad- 
ding, not to the ſhow, but to the 
riches of the garden; and they were 


employed with ſuch ſucceſs, chat, in a 
very ſhort time, the intelligent botaniſt 
Si might gratify his curioſity, in contem- 
=> plating the rareſt plants of every. coun- 
try, which has yet been explored, on 
LP ſpot which, but a few years before, 
= could be conſidered 28 
5 *than a barren waſte, hardly producing 
even a pile of uſeful graſs. 


little better 


A ſtriking 
© proof of the power of human induſtry, 


1 When aſſiduouſſy and judicioully direct. 
jo edo an important object. 


while theſe exertions 
$45 Mable to make ſuch progreſs, Dx Hope 
85 had yet reaſon to regret, that his en- 

deavours, as well as his wiſhes, were 
55 Wer limited, by the ſcantineſs of 
* annual Me. He could 
hardly, however, expect, that, during 


yould beſtow much attention on ob- 
ects of ſcience. But no ſooner were 
be bleſſings of peace reſtored, and 
he Duke of Portland ylaced at the head 
f his Majeſty's conncils, than Dr Hope 
aw that a molt favourable opportunity 
vas offered for ſupporting and increaſing 
e riches of his garden, by obtaining 


jad then acceſs to his Sovereign, by 


i 
ROE. 


greater part of it conſiſted either 


Were 


an expenſive and unnatural war, thoſe 
Who were then the King's miniſters, 


Life of Dr Pope. 


— 


proper addition to its funds. He | 


 tioguiſhed by the moſt amiable virtues 3 


Means of a Nobleman uniformly dil. 


a Nobleman who had an hereditary 
claim to be the patron and protector 
of botany; a Nobleman, whoſe mo- 
ther, then alive, but whoſe death Sci- 


ence may now {ſincerely deplore, was 


at once the ornament of her ſex, and 
one of the greateſt encouragers of 
botanical ſtudies in the known world. 
The application for additional aid 


Vas no ſooner made, than it met with _ 
the attention 
| readinels with which it was granted, 


it deſerved; and the 


at once demonſtrated the views of the 


| Miniſter, and the diſpoſition of the 
Man. 


fect of borough politics, or election 


This interpoſition was no ef- 


manceuvres. It was fo far ſpontane- 
ous, that the application was un- 
known, even to the Town-Council, 


the Patrons of the W till the 
requeſt was granted. 


A permanent fund for the wars. 


of the botanical - garden at this place 


was eſtabliſhed, which may render it 
not inferior to any in Europe. To 


Dr Hope, who was the firſt mover in 
every thing reſpecting that garden, his 


Country in particular, and Science in 
general, are indebted, for all the ad- 
vantages reſulting from that cltabliſh- 
ment. 5 
Dr Hope's e exertions 
were no leſs aſhduouſly beſtowed in 


forming and enriching the garden, than 
in cheriſhing and promoting a zeal 


ſtudies. 


for botanical From but x: 


very ſmall number of lectures, which 


were all that his predeceſſor ever gave, 
he gradually prolonged the courſe, till 


it became as complete as any one „ 


livered at this place; and during all 


| this extended courſe, he taught in ſuch 


a manner, as clearly demonſtrated a 


| degree of ardour and enthuſiaſm in him- 
ſelt, which could hardly fail to inſpire 


ſimilar emotions But es» 


in. others. 


ven ſuch precept, and ſuch example, 


were not the only means he employed 
for ditecting the attention of the in- 
duſtricus, ingenious, and laudably am- 

bitions 


| ence. By beſtowing, entirely at his 


dhe toils of ſtudy were alleviated by 
the love of fame, and the labours of 
| Induſtry converted into the pleaſures of 


they could not be eſteemed original | 
works, were yet highly uſeful to his | 
pupils, the papers which he publiſhed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, on 
the Rheum palmatum, and the Ferula | 


publication to which we allude, he com- 
municated the important truth, of its 
luxuriant growth in this Iſland, to o- 
ther botaniſts ; and he demonſtated | 
the facility with which it might be 
multiplied. He lived to ſee it culti- 

_ vated in ſuch abundance, that the Bri- 

_ tiſh market was no longer under any 
neceſſity of depending upon foreign 


expenſive medicine, The cultivation 
of the aſſafœtida plant, has not hither- 
io indeed made an equal progreſs; But 


proper attention, it not only bears the 
viciſſitudes of our climate, but grows 


I 2 
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active gum. 
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bitious ſtudent, to this branch of ſci- 


own expence, an annual gold medal, 
as a teſtimony of ſuperior merit, he 
gave a ſpur to exertion, from which 


emulation. 


Dr Hope will long be remembered, | 
by thoſe writings on botanical ſubjects 
which he has bequeathed to poſterity. 


In theſe his principal object ſeems to 


| have been, to make botany ſubſervient 
to the arts more immediately uſeful in 
life, and particularly to medicine. Of | 
the truth of this aſſertion, beſides ſe- 

veral publications intended to facilitate 


the ſtudy of botany, which, though 


aſſafœtida, afford incontrovertible evi- 


dence. While he was one of the firſt, 
who, in conjunction with the late 
worthy Sir Alexander Dick, turned 
his attention to the practical cultiva- | 


tion of rhubarb in Britain; by the 


climates for this valuable, and once 


Dr Hope has clearly ſhown, that, by 


in ſuch a vigorous and healthful ſtate, 
as to be fully impregnated with its 


| ſhort time ſinks into ſatiety, and the 


There is therefore rea- 
| for. to hope, that, by the exertions of 


| thecary may be ſupplied with this ar- 
ticle alſo from his own garden. 
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NON LICET, ACRIUS URIT., Ovid, 


"DME DESIRE OF THINGS DIFFICULT=— 
PURPOSE or SUCH DESIRES—Love 
A WARFARE—EVASION OF LAWS— 
| AVARICE—VALUE OF MONEY———A 


HINT ON EDUCATION —A\ CHARs 
ACTER—Mk NEM. Con.wCONCLUs 
SO ADMONITORY, es, 


T is one of the moſt ſingular 
characteriſtics of human kind, to 


to loath that which is eaſily acceſſible. 


are determined according to deſire or 
ſatiety. What is very difficult to be 
obtained, we eagerly deſire; when 
that difficulty encreaſes, we double 
our activity, as our deſires are doubly 
heightened; but the object once ob- 
tained, and the exultation of victory 


parently to laſte for ever, in a very 
object is remembered no more. 


It would be happy for mankind in 


to extend ſome art hitherto involved 


future induſtry, the ſhop of the apo- | 


fortitude and enterprizing fpirit. f | 
e mul 


Thurfiay January 14, 1789. 


Qvop Licer, iNGRATUM EST: v 


deſire that which is forbidden, and 


general, if this love for things difficult 
appeared only in a generous emulation 


in error and obſcurity; ſuch appears 
to be the purpoſe for which provi. 
dence implanted in us this degree of 


bas 


Hence it is that the qualities of cer- 7 7 
tain things are determined by the eaſe 
or difficulty with which they may be 
obtained. And hence likewiſe ariſes 
that periſhable nature of things, which 


over, the value of our acquiſition de? 
creaſes, and a deſire which was ap: CRT 


= muſt be a ſuperior mind only, 
ever, who can thus uſe the 5 of 
beaven as they were deſigned. Vul- 
| ar minds are ever finding out de- 
vices which tend to no uſeful purpoſe, 


>” honourable nor beneficial. - 


their abundance, have generally ſup- 


” poſed Love to be a ſpecies of Mar- 
haare; and hence, from the firſt 
act of a Comedy, or the firſt vo- 
lume of a Novel, to the laſt, we 
E > find them raiſing imaginary difficul- : 
— ties, and ideal obſtructions. The 
y freedom of our country not being 
* 27 ſuitable to the nature of the ſeverities 
that are to be deſcribed, they fix the 
| ſcene of operation in ſome defpotic 
country, where bolts, bars and 
Ir Z ducnnas are common inſtruments in 
0 MZ the hands of hardhearted fathers and | 
4 uncles, and where love is carried on, like 
war, by ſiege, ſtorm, and ſtratagem. 
T- ** Theſe difficulties in the way of the | 
ſe Lover are calculated to heighten his 
be love, the writer having ſo much 
es knowledge of mankind as to be ſen- 
ch ſible that difficulty enhances every | 
wg acquiſition, and that we value thoſe 
be things moſt which have coſt us molt. 
en But the moſt common operation 
Je of this deſire to do what is difficult, 
ly FE this ardour after forbidden fruit, with | 
b- vulgar minds, is viſible in their en- 
TY HR deavours to break through ſuch good 
de- and wholeſome laws as have been 
ap made for the benefit of ſociety. Hence 
cry the many ingenious ways that have 
the been found out to evade a well known | 
1 law; hence the many perjuries that 
in are daily committed for the ſame pur- 
cult poſe: and that general diſpoſition 
non there is in certain men, whenever 
ved they hear of a new law enacted, to 
ears BE fit down and contrive how it may be 
ovr rendered of no effect. The various 
e of tricks of perſons dealing in contra- | 
th band goods are A remarkable in- 
nul Vol. II. = 


how+ | 
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and are ever encountering difficulties, | 
the conqueſt over which is neither 


2? _ Writers of comedies, whoſe lack of | 
= wit is often more to be noticed than 


life, 


wiſdom. 


cious ſtones, 


curing them. 


they are not 
what uſe would the celebrated dia- 


oy 


tance in point. Hence invention 


has been tortured to find out expedi- 


ents; nay, the wiſdom of a Senate, 
aided by the penetration of the deepeſt 
legiſſators, has often been baffled by 


the contrivance of ſome poor rogue 


who perhaps could neither read 4 nor . 


write. 6 


This ſame paſſion, or rather per- 
verſity of mind, is the ſouree of many 
thouſand feeble attempts and ſubſe- 
quent diſappoeintments in common 
The defire of pomp, ſplendor 
and riches, ariſes only from that aſpire 
ing turn of mind which directs us 
upwards in the ſcale of life, and not 
from any conviction, ſurely not from 
any experience, that ſach things tend 
to encreaſe our happineſs or our 
1e caſe of the avaricious 
man is applicable here. He covets 


| riches, not becauſe they will make 
| him happier, for riches not uſed, are 


a non- entity in the creation; yet he 


covets riches - Why? I conſider this 
queſtion as not eaſily anſwered, be- 
cauſe I confider avarice as a ſpecies . 
of Lunacy, concerning which we can- 


not reaſon, which we can reſolve in- 


to no known principles, and gag 


thereſore, mult remain, as it 
Lunacy. 8 
The very value we los on cer- 
tain things, ſuch as gold, ſilver, pre- 
&c. ariſes from their 
ſcarcity, that 1 is, the difficulty of pro- 
Their value ceaſes 
when we come to conſider them as 


they are intrinſically ; in ſociety they i 


are uſeful as the medium of ſocinl 
advantages between man and man; 


they ceaſe to have auy value when - 


Of 


in circulation. 


mond of Governor Pitt have been to 


Baron Trenck, loaded with chains in 


a deteſtable dungeon in Pruſſia? In 


| me ſavage nations at this day, of 


how much more value is a crooked 


nail, a ruſty ſpike, or the blade of a. 
knife, than a bank of coined gold and 


2 filver 2 


18 


trifling, but they lead us in ſome de- 
gree to value money only as uſeful 
or the purpoſes of doing good to 
ſociety. | 5 
The deſire of doing that which is 
forbidden, appears in children at a 
very early period, and, indeed, it 
is to correct that, which all education 
is or ought to be adapted. This will 
Tucceed where pains are taken to inform | 
the mind as well as chaſten the body, 
but mere chaſtiſement will not pro- 
_ duce a laſting effect. The child that 
is chaſtened for doing what the 
parent has prohibited, and who 1s not 
at the ſame time told the reaſon of 
that prohibition, will offend again 
and again, if he has any hopes or op- 
portunity of concealing the crime—a 
_ caſe which, if we may judge from 
the ſame diſpolition prevailing in 
grown perſons, is too frequent. | 
There are ſome perſons of temper 
ſo peculiar and perverſe, that the on- 
Iy way to prevail on them to do any 
thing, is to forbid or adviſe them 
againſt it, like the man who had a 
very ſtubborn horſe, and was adviſed 
to begin his ride on the very oppoſite 
road from that he meant to travel, 
becauſe the horſe would be ſure to 


— 


—_ l 


- ” ——_ 


K 


— —— — 


0 contrary. In ſome men there is | 


even an afectation of this temper of 
mind: bur I confeſs I ſee nothing ſo 
_ amiable or endearing in it, that it 
ſhould be added to the lit of co- | 
quetries. In converſation this temper | 
appears in another ſhape, but intrinſi- 

cally the ſame; in a habit of contra- 


dicting and diſputing. I know a man | 


who ſeemed to have madea vow that no 
other perſon in the world ſhould ever 
be of the ſame opinion with him. If 
he contradicted you, there was no | 
Temedy in going over to his opinion, 
for if you did, he would change it 
directly. In this way J have heard 
him contradict himſelf twenty times 
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{ilver ? Theſe confiderations may ſeem | 


| This character, who amon 


channels. The 


the grovelin 


Eu an hour. If he faid the weather | 


not quit the ſubject until he had 
compleated a „orn. It may be ob- 


ſerved, that in all ſuch tempers as this, 
| wherever intereſt is concerned, whim 
gives way ; for men will do that for 
Intereſt which they will not do tor 


virtue or ſociety ;—{ much more 
powerful is ſelf- love than ſocial love. 
his ac- 


quaintances was called Old Nem. Con. 
never contradicted any man who paid 


him his bill in full, and never diſput- 
ed the goodneſs of a bargain by 
which he gained iriy per cent. 


Since therefore, there ſeems to 
be in men a diſpofition to acquire 


that which is difficult to obtain, let 
ns turn this propenſity into its proper 


quering pride and paſſion, of reſiſting 


| the ridicule of the idle and the fri- 


volous, of ſubduing the avarice of 
riches and the ambition of power, is 


univerſally acknowledged. Let the 
conteſt then be, to gain the victory over 
theſe, in a word to gain the victo- 


ry over ourſelves. The whole world 
is at his feet who has conquered him- 


ſelf. —And as no warrior will go to 
battle, or to fiege, without ſome 


knowledge of the enemy, let our 


knowledge be to know ourſelves, to 


examine our ſtrongholds and our faſt- 
neſſes, and to make the attack there 
where the victory may be moſt ſe- 
cure. Let us leave to vulgar minds 


atter things that contribute neither to 
wiſdom nor happineſs. The fewer 


deſires we entertain, the fewer will 
our diſappointments be. To attain 
perfection is as impoſſible, as to deſire 


it impatiently is vain; but in the road 
to perfection we may be continually 
travelling with eaſe and ſatisfaction; 


every proſpe& will be enlivening: 
every way will be pleaſant, and every 


path, peace. 
2 — To 


difficulty of con- 


and impotent deſires 
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To the Evitor of the PuBL1c LxDGER. 


SIR, 
 LTHOUGH it may appear 
very ſtrange, that any one 


mould write and publiſh his own 


importance in the world, that I have 


pie 4 


A Ho 
e 
>: SP 


* FE 


= 


'Þ if they neglect ME, eſpecially if 


FE 


5 proper uſes of me, whether in public 
or private. And I am convinced, 
85 that it will be very much for the 


8 HR Ti; 1 5 = 2 
r 3 


of me as poſſible. 
* You know I am of very ancient 


EZ creation of the world, and in the com- 
mon acceptation of things, it was 
ſuppoied I was born then. 
however that may be, [ find no decay 
_ of faculties. 
thoſe who know how to employ me 


heir power to recall me. 


onſtant employment, and, although | 
ometimes they uſe me ill, yet it is 
rom their miſtaken ideas; for they | 


yell, and, as to others, they will find 
he loſs of me when it will not be 1 in 


100 panegyric in a newſpaper, remarkable 
as the age is for puffing, yet L have | 
bs | always conſidered myſelf of ſo much 


But, ] 


I am ftill ſufficient for 


Men of buſineſs are my beſt friends, 
n one ſenſe; they furniſh me with | 


End me of the moſt ſervice, when they 


"have moſt buſineſs. on hands. I 


rn all my parts to getting money, | 


Wl men”—and if I cannot help my- 


y revenge in the long run. 

Vaeur young, high - ſpirited fellows 
e me in the ſtrangeſt way imagina 
We, in drinking, wenching, riding 
nting, &c. lo much, that I ver 


Xl Eould wiſh, indeed, that on all occaſi- 
ons they would employ me in what is 
” Honourable and uſeful, rather than | 


lf for the preſent, I generally have | 


always ſaid, and always will maintain, 
7 that men can never proſper. in this 


origin; ; I was ſpoken of even at the | 


—_- 


they affect to deſpiſe, and make im- 


nd growing rich. But it is one t 
my character © to be all things to 


Letter from Time. 


and politics. 


A ara the value of me. 


1 
ſoon become tired of hate company, 
and leave them before they have 


Studious men know not always 


| how to uſe me to the beſt — 3s 


ſometimes they employ me in claflicat 
learning, ſometimes in dull theological 
diſputes, ſometimes in writing travels 
of people who never left London in 
their lives, and ſometimes in compil- 
ing books on all ſubje&s—divinity, 
hiſtory, novels, blaſphemy, &c. &c. 
In ſome of theſe Ithink 
I cannet be worſe employed. How. 
ever, they are aftel fa ame, Or money, 
and they imagine they cannot employ 


| me better than in procuring theſe 
, _ advantage of your paper, if every | . 
3 AY ' perſon concerned in it makes as nn 


any how. . 
Men will at time, do any ching that 
their tyrants oblige them to. The 
ſlave has no reſource. He muſt obey; 
but then his maſter will never conſpire 
againſt his life. My caſe, however, 
is lo very unfortunate, that there are 
fome hundreds of men and women of 
quality, who are racking human in- 


vention to find out ways to murder 


me! Nay, {tart not at-the word It 


is true, [ aſſure you They will even 


write cards inviting one another to 


my company. 


meet in a body at aſſembly-· rooms, 
drawin K rooms, and ſuch places, on 
purpoſe to 41/ me How cruel! DO 
ſuch people deſerve my favours ? * 
What is the reaſon they uſe me thus? 

PII tell you, Sir I am the greateft 

torment they have. I am always 

with them, and when they know nor 
what to do with me, they endeavour 
to murder me. Now the truth is, 
that thoſe who either uſe me ill, or 


not uſe me at all, do find that I am a 
very diſagreeable companion; I own 


it—1 am one of the moſt horrid 


things in nature—but then, on the 
other hand, I muſt ſay, that they 
who uſe me well are ſo far from com- 
plaining of me, that they give me the 
very belt character, and are always 
telling how agreeably l paſfed on ſuch 


a day, and for ever deliring more of 


De One 


uncertain in my nature; 


One ſet of miſcreants there is, who 
it is true are always employing me, 
but always employing me 1ll—lt is 


incredible what ſcenes of wickedneſs 
But why 


I have been engaged in. 
will you,” you may ſay, be employ- 

„ ed in ſuch buſineſs ?” The reaſon is 
this. With all my years, my pride 
and independence, I am neither more 


nor leſs than common property. Eve- 


ry man may uſe me or abuſe me, juſt 
as he pleaſes. It is ſo appointed with 
regard to me I am ſilent, quiet, and 
paſs on for the moſt part without 
being obſerved. 
indeed, find me; but if they think not 
of me, 1 ſeldom remind them of 
their neglect, until I am about to 


part with them, and then, to ſpeak in 


common language, I have my com- 


plete revenge; and am moſt obdurate, 


They that ſeek me, 


for neither prayers nor tears are of 3 


any avail to make me Ray. 


For no man. 


From what I 8 ſaid, you may, 
. perhaps, ſuſpect that I am rather 
and you 
are right in this conjecture. 


form any idea of when they are to 
loſe me. 
more in my favour, than you would 


be ready to ſuppoſe at firſt hearing. 
For, you may be aſſured of it, that if 
men knew that they had a perfect hold | 


1 wait 1 


This is what, however, is 


of me, they never would employ me 


well; therefore, I ſtill keep this check 
in my own hand: I find the advan- 


tage of it; for all prudent men uſe | 

me the better for not knowing * F” 
they are to loſe me. | 
Another particular relative i to my 5 
his Holineſs the Pope of Rome. 


family I wilh to mention, before 1 
_ cloſe my letter, which is, that I have 


an elder brother, one born before me, | 
and who will aſſuredly ſurvive me for 
many ages—one whom I am but pre- 


| paring men for, as, according to their 


lng me well or ill, they will 8 


_—_—_—} 
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I muſt | 
confeſs that there is nothing ſo little 
to be depended on. Men know when 
they have me, but they never can | 


| 


their time agreeably with him. To 


him all muſt go when they have 


donegvith me; and I thought ir might 
not 
hints in your Paper, juſt on having 


diſmiſſed one of my ſervants, who 
| lived Zwelve months with me, and left 
my ſervice on Wedneſday night at 
twelve o'clock. 


I have only to add, 


that my elder brother's name is 
ETERN ITY—and mine is, 
At your ſer vice, 
N M E. 
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edit 1 OF 


REMARKABLE EveNTs IN 


MDCCLXXXVIII. 


Jr. . 
 OSTILITIES commenced 
by the Emperor againſt the 


Turks, and 3 inveſted by a 


large army. 
8. Intelligence received of the de- 


molition of the ane Cones at 


Cherbourg. 
— Died, the Bine Rep; John 

Harley, Biſhop of Hereford, 
9. Accounts arrived of a moſt 


violent Hurricane at Honduras, and 
other parts of the Weſt Indies, which 


had happened on the ark of Septem- 


ber, 1787. 


10. Election came on at Edinburgh 
for a Scots Peer Dumfries againſt 
Cathcart— the latter choſen by a 


majority of one. 


12. An Edict regiltered at Paris 
in favour of Proteſtants. 


Mr. Gallini, the Manager of the 
Opera-houſe, created a KxiGnT by 


3 5. Account of the Earl of Dun- 
more's arrival at Naſſau, on the 27th 


of October, as Governor of the Ba- 1 


hama Iſlands. 
18. The Queen's Birth- day eele- 
brated with extraordinary ſplendor. 
27, His 


improper to give theſe tew 
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27. His Royal Highneſs the Duke 
of Vork viſited the Goal of Newgate. 
30. Hubbard examined at Bow- 
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ſtreet, for attempting to defraud the 


Juke of York of ol. 


— The Houſe of Lords met pur- | 


ſuant to adjournment. 

31. Died at Rome, Charles Ed- 
ward Lewis Caſſimir Stuart, com- 
monly called the Pretender. 7 


FrnruUARY. = 
1 and 4. Petitions preſented to the 


Houſe of Commons againlt the 


Slave Trade. 
Sir Elijah Impey appeared at 


the Bar of the Commons, to make 


his defence. 


5. On a Debate. in the Houſe of 


Lords reſpecting the election of a 
Scots Peer, the Prince of Wales 


divided with the minority. 


10. Formal 


12. The Trial of Warren Haſtings, 


Eſq; for high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, commenced before the 
High Court of Parliament in Welt- 
minſter hall. 

— Accounts received of Sit 


between the Emperor of Germany and | 
the Univerſity of Louvain. 


28. Lord George Gordon received 


Newgate; pay a fine of 5ool. and 


find ſureties for his good e ee, 


for fourteen t under the 3 
of 60,000l. - 


"M's" en. N 


«th and 7th. Debates in the Houſe + 


of Commons on the Declaratory ; 
AG. 


5 ſentence from the Court of King? 8 
Bench to be impriſoned five years in 


8. General 8 threw him- 


15. Spirited Remonſtrance preſent · 


: | ed by the Parliament of Paris to we 


French Kin 8 


ſelf into the Ierpentios River, and | 
| was drowned. 
10. Proteſt. in the Houſe of Lords 1 
againſt the Declaratory At. 


of the Order of the „Bath. 


21 
20. The Declaratory Act paſſed. 


30. Shocking murder of Mr 
M'Intoſh, at Hermitage bridge. 


31, Died, the celebrated Lady 
Viſcounteſs Vane. : 
Ar RI. 


8. The Duke of Northumberland 


| inveited with the Order of the Gar- 
ker. 


I 4. The King inſpected a wow" 


| temporary Military Hoſpital erected © 
| on the terrace of Somerſet-houſe. 


— Account received of the de- 


frnRion of Coringa, in the Eaſt 


Indies. 
— Particulars brought over of the 


loſs of the Ganges Eaſt Indiaman, 


Capt Frazer, on the 23d of May, 
1787 \ 
I 4. Treaty of Alliance ratified be- 


| tween the King of Pruſſia and the 
declaration” of War | States of Holland. | 


made at Vienna, againſt the Turks. 


18. Debate in the 1 on the 8 


| promotion of Flag officers. | 
— Kleriſk, a frontier fortreſs of 
European Turkey, taken by the Em- . 


peror. Several ſkirmiſhes between ; 


the Turks and Auſtrians. 


29. Treaty of Defenſive Alliance 
ratiied between his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty and the States General. 

— The Emperor of Moors 
threatened a declaration of war a- 
gainſt Great Britain. : 

31. Several capital houſes in the 
cotton branch {ſtopped payment 
to the amount of nearly one mil- 


| lion. 


M. A V. | 
. Debates on the Impeachment of 
Sir Elijah Impey. _ 
12. Died, Duke Louis 0 Brunſ- 
wick, in the 7oth year of his age. 
15. The Emperor of Morocco's de- | 
claration of war announced. 
16. Singular Proceedings on hold. 
— a bed of Juſtice at Verſailles. 
. Grand Inſtallation of Knights 


23. De- 


22 


23. Debate in the Houſe of Lords 


on the Inſolvent Debtors Bill. 


27. Inſtallation Supper and Ball, 


held at the Pantheon. 
28. Violent Diſſentions in France 
reſpecting the aſſembling of their 
Parliaments. 
31. Spang. 
clandeſtinely into the 


a hair- dreſſer, 
ueen's Palace, 


with a deſign of making love to the 
Princeſs Elizabeth: for which he was 


confined 1 in Bedlam. | 


Joux. 


Mr Sheridan made his celebrat- 


ed n on HFaſtings' trial. 
e Lord Mansfield reſigned the 
| Nation of Chief Juſtice of the Court 


of, King's Bench, after holding it 


thirty- two years. 

e The Ambaſſadors from Tippoo 
Saib arrive at Paris. 

F. Sir Lloyd Kenyon reſigned the 
Maſterſhip of the Rolls, and was 
made Chief Juſtice of the King's 


Bench, in the room of Lord Mans- 


field. 


— Proteſt preſented from the 


Princes of the Blood of France, to 
| mvnument. 


his Majeſty at Verſailles. 


9. Rebellion in the French Pro- 


vinces, particularly Britanny. 


11. The fleet of the Empreſs of 


Nuſſia gained a complete victory over 


the Captain Pacha (the Turkiſh com- 
was either 


mander), whoſe fleet 
burnt, taken, or fled :——two of the 
line were taken, together with the 


Pacha's flag, and 4 or 5000 pri- 


foners. 

13. Mr Sheridan eonchided his 
celebrated ſpecch on Haſtings! trial, 

16. A ſmart rencontre near Bel- 

grade between the Imperialiſts and 


Turks, in which the tormer was ſuc- | 


zeſcful. 


King. 
23. Account of hoſtilities having 
been commenced between the Swedes 
and Ruſſians. e 


got 


19. Remonſtrance from the Parlia- | 
ment of Britanny to the French | 
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— The King of Sweden ſet out 
from his capital, to embark on board 
the fleet deſtined againſt the Ruſ- 
fans. 


wall was deſtroyed, and much other 
damage ſuſtained in various parts of 
the town. 


in Porſet, which burnt down forty- 


| two houles. 


Fo vt: 

1. Several ſkirmiſhes at Grenoble 
in France, between the people and 
the military. 

22. Advice of a battle Letwenn the 
Auſtrians and Turks, near Bender, 
in which the latter loſt near 12,000 
men. 


celebrated the eſtabliſhment of their 


manner. 
6. Thomas 8 a baker, 
threw himſelf from the top of the 


11. Takten at prorogued. 
12. At half paſt ſix in the morning, 


Princeſſes, ſet off on their journey to 
Cheltenham, where they arrived a- 
bout five in the evening. 

—Te Deum ſung at Peterſburgh, 
on account of the victory over the 


| Turks. 


14. Act of: Guaranty for proferving 
the Stadtholderian form of govern- 


between Great Britain and Pruſſia. 
Action between the armies in 


defeated with much loſs. 


mediate- 


28. A violent ſtorm of thunder, | 
rain, &c. by which part of the Tower- 


— A dreadful fire at Bere Regis, 
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4. The . a new ſkip of nine- 
| ty guns, launched at Woolwich. 
e The Citizens of Philadelphia 


new conſtitution in 4 moſt ſplendid | 


their Majelties, accompanied by the 


ment in Holland, entered 1 into by the 
States of Holland. | 5 
— Definitive Treaty e 2 


Tranſylvania, in which the Turks were 
21. Admiral Gower returned to 


| Cauſand, after a cruiſe of three weeks, — 
with | Prince William Henry; im- 


Wedistely after which his Highneſs 
ſailed for Halifax, on board che An- 
1 12 

PE . The Imperial ind: Ruſſian 
T2 en made a bold but unſucceſsful 
1 attack upon Choczim. _ 

224. His Majeſty viſited the city of 
X Glouceſter. - 

228. The Baron de Br eteuil reſign- 
7 ed, and a general change took place 
Ee in the French OY 


AUGUST. 

28. Died, the celebrated Mr Cain 
pbaorouguh, the painter. 

3. Four Peers of France, who had 
. been impriſoned in the Baſtile, re- 
= leaſed by order of his Majeſty. 

4. Inſurrection at; Brabant, in 


N ty. 


: Ruta * The Sede 7 - 
16. The Royal Family Aare 


7 the ſame Weng. 
18. The Turkiſh. army marched | 
into the Bannat of Temeſwar. 


Majeſties' return, 


— Arret publiſhed by the French 


of the nation's finances. 


25. The fortreſs of Duicza taken 
by che Auſtrians. 


| 29. A change in the French Mini- 
ſtry; the Archbiſhop of Sens diſgrac- 


ö ſter and Director General of the Fin- 
q ances. | 


SEPTEMBER. 


ar my. 
vt Omers. 


lanche "WY 


5. The Rev Mr Exxtried in Dub- 
in for forgery, and and ns 


Chronolsgical Arrangement 7 Remarkable Events in 1 788. 


TY 19. The 


CY 


23 


6. va engagements at ſea be- 
tween the Turks and Ruſſians. 
16. A ceſſation of arms derween 

Ruſſia and Sweden. 
— Inſurrections in Britanny. 
Turkiſh garriſon of 
Choczim ſurrendered to the imperial 


arms. 

20. The Emperor retreated from 
Illova, but was purſued and ſeverely 
"IRE by the Turks 


On E. 


i e of the e 8 * | 


; Cheltenham, and arrived at Windfor 


21. Firſt Court Day after their | 


King, ſtating the deplorable ſituation 


ed, and Mr. Necker appointed Mini- 


I. Intelligence from Sweden of 
great diſſention prevailing in the 


— A large encampment formed at 


2. Died, his Grace the Duke of | 


1. Brodie executed at Edinburgh. | 

2, Definitive Treaty of Alliance 
between Great Britain and Pruſſia 
Tratiged. 

11. The Archbiſhop of Canter- 


quantity of plate. 
24. Died, gt Hon. Lord Dud- 3 


| ey and Ward. 


* 


3 


4. Being the century of King 
William's landing at Torbay, was 


Great Britain, aud particularty by the 
Wuis Crus in London, with every 
demonſtration of joy. 

6. His Majeſty, who ka been 
indiſpoſed for ſome time, was attacked 
by a change in his diſorder, attended 
with the moſt unfavourable fſymp- 
toms. | 
13. A Formof Prayer ordered for 
his Majeſty's recovery. f 
20. A general ſcarcity of water 
throughout England, from the un- 
common long p en 19 | 

De CE NR E R. 

3. The Houſe of Lords met pur- 
ſuant to adjournment, and a Commit- 
tee was appointed to examine his Ma- 
jeſty's Phyſicians reſpecting his diſ- 
order. | 

&c. strong debates in both 

Houſes of Parliament on me ſubje& 
of the Regency. 
Res 
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bury's palace robbed of a conſiderable 


celebrated through moſt parts of 
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Review. © 
4 Gineral Deſcription of China, con- 


taining the Topography of the He, 
teen Provinces which compoſe this 
vaſt Empire, that of Tartary, the | 


Iles, and other tributary Countries, 


Oc. Cc. Oc. 
and Correct Map of China, and 


other Copperplates. J ranſlated from 
the French of L*' Abbe — er. 2 vols, 


The following is a curious =) 


intereſting detail of the ceremonies 


obſerved by the Tonquineſe, ſubject 
to China, i in their viſits and entertain- 


ments. 


„ The perſon who pays the viſt, 


| ops at the gate, and gives the porter 
a few looſeleaves of paper containing 


eight or ten pages, on which are 


the people, 
5 public office, have > alſo particular vi- 
| fiting-dreſles ; 

penſe with the uſe of them, without 


of his viſit. 


and generally 
paper; but the Tonquineſe have them 
of different{ortsand colours, according 


If the maſter of 


paper to the care of the porter, and 


the viſit is conſidered as paid and re- 
A magiſtrate, when he pays 
a viſit, muſt be clothed in a robe of | 
75 ceremony proper to his employment; 3 


ceived. 
thoſe who have ſome diſtinction among 
though they hold no 

and they cannot diſ- 


tranſgreſſing the eſtabliſhed rules of 


civility. 
«© The „5 _ is the 
object of the viſits, receives at the 
door the perſon who pays it: they 


join hands when they accoſt one 
another, an without ſpeak king, by 


Illuſtrated by a New 


bs n de a few of the 
moſt valuable and entertain- 
ing articles, 


> Curious Particulars concerning the Chineſe. 


to the rank and quality of the perſon 
whom they viſit. 
the houſe is abſent, they leave the 


1 


before nor after meat. 


their geſtures alone, ſhew a thouſand 


marks of politeneſs. The maſter of 
the honſe invites his viſitor to enter 
by pointing to the door : if ſeveral 


people happen to be in the hall, the 
moſt conſiderable, either by dignity 


or age, always takes the moſt ho- 
nourable place, but gives it up in fa- 


| vour of the ſtranger. The firſt place, 
_ contrary to ouy cuſtoms, is that which 


is neareſt to the door. As ſoon as 


every one is ſeated; the perſon who 
pays the vilit, again tells the motive 


which brought him thither: the maſ- 
ter of the houſe liſtens with much 
gravity, andfrom time to timeinclines 


his body, according to the rules of 


politenefs. Servantsafterwards, cloth- 
ed in dreiles of ceremony, bring a 
triangulartable, upon which are plac- 


ed twice as many cups of tea as there 
are people in company, together with 
two boxes of betel, ſome pipes and 


tobaced:: 5: 
« When the viſit is ded the mac: 


written in large charäcters his name | ter of the houſe re-conduts his gueſt 


and titles, together with the intention 
Theſe leaves are white, 
covered with red | 


| to the middle of the ſtreet, where they 
renew their reverences, bows, eleva- 


tion of hands, and other compliments: 
laſtly, when the ſtranger is departed, 


and already advanced a good way, 


the maſter of the houſe ſends a foot- 
man after him to pay him a freſh 


; compliment; ; and ſome time after, the 
viſitor, in his turn, ſends back another 
to thank him, which terminates the 


viſit, | 
It is not only i in vilits, Nat this 


| troubleſome politeneſs is diſplayed 


it appears alſo in all their actions 


which have any relation to ſociety. 
The Tonquineſe often eat in com- 


pany; and it is generally then chat 
they talk on buſineſs. Inſtead of 
forks they uſe ſmall ſticks made of 


ebony or ivory, the extremities of 


Which are ornamented with gold or 


ſilver; they never touch any thing 
with their fingers; and, on this ac- 
count, they neither waſh their bands 
The Tonqui- 
| neſe, 


ese, when at table, may be juſtly 
. 5 Deter to a band of muſicians: 
chey appear to eat in time; and the 


rules. They never uſe napkins, nor 
are their tables covered with a cloth; 


down to the floor. 
a table for himſelf, unleſs too great 


MW Za number of gueſts obliges two to ſit 
5 e all the tables are covered 
with the ſame diſhes, and at the ſame 
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ZZ inſtant, and the entertainment gene- 
> rally eonſiſts in dainties ; 
Tonqaineſe prefer variety to ſump- 
tuous and ſaperfluous abundance. 
The following ceremonies are 


ments. — The perſon Who invites, 
ſends, the evening before, to his in- 
tended 
on, in w ich is contained a kind of 
bill of fare. Father Horta ſays that 
as follow: Chao ting 
55 and arranged his houſe, in order that 


I; 


with the charms of his converſation, and 


$ 4 tvine Pleaſure. On the firſt 
leaf of the paper is written, by way 
iven him ſuitable to his rank. The 
i I he reſt whom they intend to invite. 
5 8 entertainment, the maſter of the houſe 


like the former, to remind the 
5 5 of their invitation. When the hour 


pf the repaſt approaches, he ſends 
bem a third paper, with a ſervant to 


conduct them, and to acquaint them 
how impatient he is to ſee them. 
Alter the company are aſſembled, 
; 22 when dar are about to ſit down 


: A Br 
HS 
3 a; 
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motion of their hands and jaw-bones 
ſeems to depend on ſome particular 


they are only ſurcounded with long 
embroidered carpets, which hang 
Every perſon has 


for the 


generally obſer ved at their entertain- 
i perſon . greateſt diſtingion drinks 


ow. a few leaves of invitati- 
he ſaw one, the words of which were 
- has prepared a | 
repaſt of ſome herbs, cleaned his glaſſes | 
Se. tong may come and recreate him 
the eloquence of his learning ; he there- 
ere begs, that he will not deny him | 
f addreſs, the moſt honourable name 
f the perſon invited, and titles are 
ame formalities are uſed towards all 


“On the day appointed for the 


8 ends early in the morning, a paper 
gueſts 
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25 
| to table, the maſter of the houſe takes 
a cup of gold or filver, and, lifting it 

up with both his hands, ſalutes that 
| perſon, who of all the company holds 


the greateſt rank on account of his. 
employment: he then leaves the hall, 


and proceeds to the outer court, 


where, after having turned himſelf 
towards the fouth, and offered wine 
to the tutelary ſpirits who prefide 
over the houſe, he pours it out in 
form of a libation. After this cere- 
mony, every one approaches the table 
deſtined for him. The gueſts, before 
they fit down, waſte above an hour 
in paying compliments; and the maſ- 


ter of the houſe has no ſooner done 


with one than he begins with an- 
other. — Har they occaſion to Erink, 


firſt; the reſt, afterwards ; and all 
ſalute the maſter of the houſe. Al- 
though their cups are very ſmall, and 


| ſcarce deeper than the ſhell of a nl. 


nut, they however drink a great deal, 
but ſlowly, and at ſeveral times. 
When they begin to grow merry, they 


times play at ſmall games, in which 
thoſe who loſe are condemned to 
drink. | 

Comedies and farces are e often 
_ repreſented during theſe repaſts ; but 


they are always intermixed with the 


molt wretched and frightful muſic. 
Their inſtruments are baſons, either 
of braſs or iron, the ſound of which 


is harſh and ſhrill ; drums made of _ 
| a buffalo's ids. which they beat. 
| ſometimes with the foot, and ſome- _ 
times with Ricks ; and flutes, that 


have a moſt melancholy and plaintive 
ſound : the voices of the muſicians ' 


| bave nearly the ſame harmony. The 


actors in theſe domeſtic comedies, are 
boys between the age of twelve an 
fifteen. Their manager conduds 
them from province to province; 
and they are every where conſidered 


| 


as the dregs of the Our Theſe 
D youths 


diſcuſs various topics; and they ſome- 
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pouths have moſt aſtoniſhing memo- 
Ties; they know by heart forty or 
fifty comedies, the ſhorteſt of which 
generally laſts five hours. 
carry their theatrical apparatus along 


They 


with them, together with a volume, 


. containing their comedies, which 


they Preſent ; and when a piece has 


been fixed on, they can immediately 
perform it without any preparation. 


“ About the middle of the enter- 


tainment, one of the performers goes 
round to all the tables, and begs ſome 
ſmall reward from each of the gueſts; 


and the ſervants of the houſe do the 
ſame, and carry to their maſters what- 


ever money they receive: a new re- 
paſt is then diſplayed before the com- 
| pany, which is deſtined for their 
domeſtics __ ES 


The end of theſe entertainments 


is generally ſuited to the beginning. 
The gueſts praiſe in detail the excel- 
lence of the diſhes, and the politeneſs 
and generoſity of their hoſt, who, on 
his part, makes a number of excuſes, 
and begs pardon, with many low 
bows, for not having treated them 


according to their merit.” 


With the following account of the 
Preparing the TRA, we ſhall, for the 


preſent, diſmiſs this article. 


and keld over the fire, until they be- 
come dry and ſhrivelled, and appear 


ſiuch as we have them in Europe. 
8 & According to the teſtimony of 
Keoempfer, tea is prepared in the 
. ſame manner in the iſles of Japan. | 
* 'There are to ſeen there,“ ſays this 
traveller, public buildings erected 
for the purpoſe of preparing the freſh- 
gathered tea. Every private perſon 
who has not ſuitable conveniences, or 
Who is unacquainted with the opera- 
tion, may carry his leaves thither 


as they dry. Theſe buildings con- 


tain a great number of {mall ſtoves 
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plate. 
workman to ſtir them with his naked 


of their tea. 
with drying the leaves in earthen 
| veſſels, which are held over the fire. 


| 


raiſed about three feet high, each of 


which has a broad plate of iron fixed 


over its mouth. The workmen are 
ſeated round a large table covered 


with mats, and are employed in roll- 


ing the tea-leaves which are ſpread 
out upon. them. When the 


by the fire, they cover them with a 


few pounds of freſh-gathered leaves, 
which, being green and full of ſap, 


crackle as ſoon as they touch the 
It is then the buſineſs of the 


hands, as quickly as poſſible, until 
they become ſo warm, that he cannot 
eaſily endure the heat. He then 


takes off the leaves with a kind of 


ſhoyel, and lays them upon mats. 


| The people who are employed in 
mixing them, take a ſmall quantity at 


a time, roll them in their hands 
always in the ſame direction, while 


others keep continually ſtirring them, 
in order that they may cool ſooner, 
| and preſerve their ſhrivelled figure 
| the longer. This proceſs is repeated 
| two or three times, and even oftener, 
before the tea is depoſited in the 


warehouſes. Theſe precautions are 


_ neceffary to extract all the moiſture 
>... from the henves; e 
« When the tea leaves have been 
collected, they are expoſed to the | 
ſteam of boiling water; after which, 
they are put upon plates of copper, 


«© The people in the country beſtow 
much leſs labour on the preparation 
They are contented 


This operation, being much fimpler, 


is attended with leſs trouble and ex- 


pence, and enables them to {ell their 
tea at a much lower price. © 
( Common tea is preſerved in nar- 
row-mouthed earthen veſſels; but 


| that uſed by the emperor and grandees | 
is incloſed in. porcelain vaſes, or in 


leaden and tin caniſters covered with 
fine mats made of bamboo. 

« The Chineſe and people of 
Japan generally keep their tea a year 
before they uſe it, becauſe, as they 
pretend, when quite new, it poſſeſſes 
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plates are heated to a certain degree 


i acbb any mixture, and. even 
1 8 155 ee ſugar. 
7 

reduce theirs to a fine powder, which 
they dilute with warm water, until it 


| Inas acquired the conſiſtence of thin 


1 ſoup. Their manner of ſerving tea is 
1 as follows. They place before the 
AR company the tea equipage, and the 
be box in which this powder is contained; 


they fill the cups with warm water; 
85 powder as the point of a knife can 


irs cups, and ſtir it with a toothpick un- 
til the liquor begins to foam; it is 


I ſip i it while it is warm. According to 


F. du Halde, this method is not 
„ peculiar to the Japaneſe ; it is alſo 
» uſed” in ſome of the N of | 
Cin. 

1 
„ e $444-4-444 
c Direions to thoſe whom they may 
E . 5 by concern. | Ng 
w | vt; Tv 8 School Mi 3 ; 
n HOULD you happen to have a 
d ſprig of nobility in your houſe, 
N be ſure to call upon the name of lady 
5 Duſan, or lady ſuch a one, on every 
r, decaſion. To have it made known | 
x that you have under your charge | 
ir derſons of rank, will raiſe the repu- | 
| tation of your Seminary. No offen- 
- ve alluſion is hereby meant to the 
ut Priquated: art of ſewing, or ſeam- 
es ing. 
in. lf you have imported Cr France, | 
th +-whether from Paris or Picardy is | 
Wamaterial, ——a French governeſs, 
of Whatever company may be preſent, 
Ar t yourſelf and madam, or Mada- 
e, eee, engroſs all the converſation. 
es 5 Ws my,” your learning will 


7 


3 and, taking from the box as much 


The people oſ Japan 


og contain, throw it into each of the 


then preſented to the company, who | 


| atoniſh all thei who, barmg been 
brought up, not educated, in the He- 


| brides, in Ardnamurchan, or in ſome 


ſuch outlandiſh place, have been de- 
barred from the opportunity of . ac- 
quiring this eſſential Recomplilly 
ment. 8 

As to poor Madamoiſelle, the more 
you keep her in the dark regarding” 
the Engliſh, the more light the Miſſes 
will receive from her pure French. 


2. 75 Cullen Street: Walkers... 
_ Contrary to eſtabliſhed practice, 
|| ſhould miſhap doom you to walk with 
a woman of character, and ſhould you 
meet a demirep, or even a notorious | 
_ proſtitute, give her a ſignificant nod, 
which is as much as ſaying, that you 
uod what z———or you may mutter, 
audibly enough, however, to be heard 
by the modeſt woman, „ How do 
yon do Peg ? The modeſt woman 
ſurely cannot prize your company the 
leſs, that you thus give her to under» 
ſtand you might, had you choſen, been | 
enguged e 2 aubere.- 85 
__ You arealfo particularly to obſerve, 


that the cuſtom of giving any lady 


the wall, is quite exploded. In get- 
ting out of your way, ſhould it be 
neceſſary for her to ſtep over a dirty 
kennel, ſhe has an opportunity of 
diſplaying-a fine ancle. Of the ſen- 
ſation ef pleaſure, arifing in the 
breaſts of men, from this diſplay, the 
fair ſex have A N competent 
. 7. 3 Lal . 

Should the impetuoſity of a hack- 


| ney coachman, the joſtlings of a 


loaded porter, or the ſtaggerings of a 
_ careleſs buck, drive you into the mud, 
on no earthly conſideration accept of 
the aid, or arm of a ſtranger : thoꝰ he 
ſhould appear to be a perfect gentle- 
man, he may be one whom nobody 
knows. 
Io the 8 of the inhabitants, 


both male and ſemale, 
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ſhone, and been attended to. 


—Cffie-touf 265 Nov. 1798. 
LE. din. Mag. 


eee 
. envrable Things that happened in 


deviating from the levity of the Pariſi- 
an, and of the inhabitants of all other 


large cities, they alone, in their per- 
ambulations for health, pleaſure, or 
otherwiſe, obſerve a moſt profound 


diſtance. 


43 To F requenters of the Theatre. 


Of you, of the maſculine gender, 


the preſence before the end of the 3d 


act would infallibly bring down upon 
your heads the odious ſtigma of vul- 
garity. To be ſuppoſed to have ſitten 


down, before you had poured into 


your ſtomachs leſs than the contents 


of three or four bottles, would a- 
mount to an impeachment of your 
characters as men of faſhion. A rouzed 


countenance, diſhevelled hair, and 


and for 


In eſcorting. the ladies to their 
ties let the preference be invariably 


given to the handſomeſt of the girls, 


whether ſhe be the eldeſt or not, and 
to them all before their mothers. When 
young, the mothers, doubtleſs, have 
The 
reign of beauty is but of ſhort dur- 
ation. | | 
As to you, ye Fair, . 
0 {eras pro tempore, 20. 


RAP. ; 


NovenBER, 


; Tz month of 8 is not 5 


only remarkable for i its s pp 


A pragmatic old fellow, or a 
Poor relation trom the country, only. 
appear dreſt! 

For an example of good behaviour + 
there, and of the cut of your coat, | 
_ whether velvet or camlet,- 
the ſize of your bludgeon, conſult 


: 


4 


ſtained ruffles, now-a-days, are the 
paſſports into a/l ſorts of genteel com- 
pPany. 


[ 


Memorable Thing that N in November. 


Edinburgh, be it remembered, that, J occurrences reſpecting FR nations, 


but it is diſtinguiſhed for a ſeries of 
uncommon events, at different periods 


af time, and in different parts of the 


world. The following thort cata- 
logue may amuſe ſome of our readers; 
the items are from the beſt hiſtorical 
authority, 

The General Deluge, e 


Nov. 25, in the year of the world 
1656, i. e. 2 348 years before Chriſt. 
79, The cities of Herculaneum, 


by an earthquaxke. 
1047, The Puke of Orleans aſſal. 
ſinated at Paris, by order of the Duke 


of Burgoyne.— Nov. 23. 
131 8, Thegreateſt earthquake ever 
known in England. — Nov. 14. 
15 30, Cardinal Wolſey was ba- 
 niſhed the court and city. — Nov, 4. 
1542. The battle of Solwax.— 


Nov. 24. 


1605, Gunpowder plot diſcovered. = 


— Nov. 5. 


1630, The allinnce between Kiog 
Charles the Firſt, and Philip the 
| Fourth of Spain, —Nov. 5. . 
F 1650. King William the Third Fe 
was born. | = 
167%. King Willlam the Third 4 
married to the Princeſs Mary of Eng- ; 
land. —Nov. 18. Es 
1678, The Houſe of Commons == 
| committed a Secretary of State to the 
8 Tower. — Nov. 18. 
1 arrived in Torbay,——Nov. 


Nov. 4 


1688, King William the Third 
4'OT 5. 
1694, The bill paſſed for trennt 


8 parlidments.—Nov, 12. 


1709, Dr. Sacheverell pre ached 


| his ſeditious ſermon at St. Paul's. 


1711, The bandbox plotdiſcovered. 


| [Nov. 4. 


1712, The Duke of Hamilton, and 


| Lord Mohun, killed in a duel in 


Hic park. — Nov. 15. 


1740, Mr. Juſtice Howard aſſaſſi· 


nated in Weſtminſter hall—Nov. 21. 
1746, En quake at Lima, ber 
| | el- 


*. 


from the moſt probable data, began 


and Pompeium totally overwhelmed | a 


5 


TJ 2 * 


bs L1-troyed that city, and 4000 perſons 
: l Bolt their lives. — Nov. 20. ny, 
1755, Earthquake at Oporto in 
portugal, Seville in Spain, and at 
Liſbon, where, in about eight mi- 


3 


inhabitants were deſtroyed ; it exten- 
ded about five thouſand miles, — 
5 Nov. „ | . 
1757. the battle of Roſbach—— 
Nov. 5. 

1759. Sardinian Ambaſſador” 8 

72 We Nov. 30. 

1772, An exploſion of gunpowder | 
at Cheſter, which deſtroyed many 
3 peop le aſſembled at a puppet - ſnew, 

5 ud did conſiderable damage to ſeve- 
ral houſes. Nov. 5. 

5 1773, Abbeville in France nearly 

deſtroyed by an exploſion of Gun- 

powder, when 150 inhabitants pe 
nſmed, and 1000 houſes were e deſtroy- f 
1 2 * 8 
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| Poetry, 


8 0 N 8. 
PE To ous AIN LAIRD. 
5 (Ortoinar.) 


AE langer ſyne na juſt jeſireen, 


Met in a kiln-barn ſwyppet clean, 
To try your reel o bogie : 
\ pyper lad well kent in teen, 


e gotna time to clear his een, 


The word went out and raig'd a 
„ out, | 
The lads a' left the fiddle ; 
It brought 'em as clean in about, 
As load-ſtane wou'da needle; 


oe and Sl Portry. 


ö 


: nutes, moſt of the 1 and 50,000 | 


. chapel, near Lincolo'sinn- fields, burnt. 


7 Torx, Caul kail in Aberdeen, & c. : 


A quorum blythe and vogie, | , 


And a' the laſſes dreſt and keen, Þ 
Till he plaid the reel 0? bogie. EY 


29 
Shaw'd a- the lafſes white as ſnaw, 
They ca'd the ſpring, the reel o'er a, 
The bonny reel o bogie, 
III. 
Syne but and ben they binner'd fine, 
The ale was in a cogie, 
They drank to him, an' a' his Kine, 
That likes the reel o“ bogie : | 
He's prie our mou, gin that wul 
pleaſe. *m, | 
Sae laithe as we wud be to teaſe | 
| m | 
A lang's we bre, ſue Lair 8 well 
reeſe m 
That likes the reel 0? bogie: 
„ 
A winſome ſpark, a highland Grant, 
aid till alas atore him, 
Whilk ſpring, dear Eppy, do ve want, 
The Grants, or Tullochgorum ; "0 
_ Viſt quo? ſhe, they hae had their 
, ee i 
We I1k'd them gaily merken ſyne, 
But now they winna Pleaſe our 0 
. 


Play up: the reel 0˙ bogie. 
V. 


gyne bthe morning near cock crawin,” 
For fear auld maidens might them 
RR | | 
(The lads had clear'd the pyper- 
Jawin?,) 

5 Sac ilk' laſs ſkipt blythly bame; 
Attended kindly by her ſwain, 
Some prigged, deary, be my ain, 

[Top parted, but to meet again, Bo 

To dance the reel o' bogie. 
 Stra'begie: PEGGY. 
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WRITTEN BY A YOUNG LADY, who 
was SEDUCED, AND DESERTED BY 
HER LOVER. DE e 


HERE now is that” fun of 
repoſe, 
Which once uled to thine on my 


T A candle fir Rack i“ 1 the wa, 


bean 
Which 


.4 
41 
11 
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8 
With the morn that ſo genially roſe, | 
And at night ſet ſo kindly to reſt ? 


_ Withdrawn now, alas! from my ſight, 


On the morning no longer it beams! 
And inſtead of contentment at night, 


Hymn, by the Rev. Feſeph Hoſtini. 


Now horror embitters my dreams. 


O! Belmour, why e'er did I hear 
What I knew muſt be death to 
believe; 
Or drink up a ſtrain in my ear, 


When I knew it was meant to | 


_ deceive ? 


In vain the dark grove do L try, 


Some reſpite from ſorrow to find, : 


For ah! from the world I may fly, 
But cannot eſcape from my mind. 


In the thickeſt receſs of the ſhade, 


My conſcience cries, ah! nr 7 


fair | 


What a wretch a fond father you's ve 


made, 


What a mother you'y ve e plung'd in | 


deſpair. 
l Zephyrs' ſolt innocent gale 


Now ſeems at my conduct to roar, | 
And the ſtream, as it winds through 


the vale, 


_ Cries, Flavia is ſpotleſs 1 no more. YI 


4 church, i in the moment of pray'r, . 


Remorſe lifts her terrible rod, 
And harrows my ſoul with deſpair, ; 


1 I kneel at the throne of my 1- 


God. 
Tis juſt, but I cannot complain, 5 


For Belmour ſtill dwells in = 


ey es . . 
| And this boſom ſo baſely betray'd, 
Still heaves with too tender a gh. 


In ſpite of Religion” s pure breath, 


The ſofteſt ideas will riſe ; EY 
And I doat on deſtruction and death, 
While I labour to hate and deſpiſe. 


: Come, grave, then, thou beſt of reliefs, 


Regardleſs of ſeaſon or time, 
At once put an end to my grie:s, 
And throw a dark veil o'er My 
crime. | 


| "For Gop "bath fr d the Judgment | 


| For exceſs of ſorrow kilns | 


| On Sunday morning, Sept. 28, 1788, 


7 ſexes who attended his funeral, and 


| his own congregation followed the 


Vet ceaſe not, ye tears, ſtill to flow 
From the fount of contrition and 
love; 


A pardon may purchaſe above. 


ee k KK 


died the Rev. JOSEPH HOSK INS, 
Preacher of the Goſpel at the Inde- 
pendent Meeting in Caſtle-green, 
in Briſtol, who as a paſtor was 
indeſatigable, and to the poor a 
great friend and benefactor. His 
worth and character were teſtified 
by the numerous friends of both 


will be a laſting monument of the 
eſteem he was held in as a miniſter. 
_ Upwards of five hundred people of 


corpſe to the burial-ground, where 
Vas ſuppoſed to be ſeven or eight 
thouſand more aſſembled.  _ 
The Sabbath- Day preceding his death 
he preached a Sermon from St. 
Mathew, chapter xiii. verſe 43. 
„ Then ſhall the Righteous ſhine 
forth as the Sun in the kingdom of 
their Father;” after which he 
delivered the following remat kable 


- * N N., 
x oF HIS own COMPOSITION 3 


= | 
Harz: ER the Wicked think 
or ſay, | 
A ſolemn ſcene is near; = 


Day, 5 1 5 
And we wult all appear. 4 
Bande Hi s awful bar 
Sinners muſt quickly ſtand : 
How will they tremble and deſpair 
When plac'd at CurIST' s left hand! 
III. 
But Saints ſhall all their ſuPring 


end, 


it- 


And ev'ry forrow here, 
| When they behold their Judge and 
ee ee 
In yonder clouds appear. 


BY Soon will the joyful ſeaſon come 
FX When we ſhall hence remove 


ro Heaven, our everlaſting home, — 


To Jxsus whom we love. 
Soon will the 1 of life be o'er, 
Soon will the wicked ceaſe ; | 
And we ſhall reach the bliſsful ſhore 
Of everlaſting Peace. 

VI. 


Then ſhall the Righteous ſhine 

In glory bright as yonder ſun, 

5 In radiancy divine. 

q VII. 

Then will our Gop his ſaints confeſs 
Before the world around; 


The wicked to confound. 

= i | - 
hen let the Righteous patient wait 
Till they from earth remove, 


= To perled bliſs above! 15 


eee 
„ndr 
Era APPARITION. 


1 
5 ECLIN'D J lay on ngraffy bed, 


T2 4 
2 


head; 


- 


the whole. | 
II. 


5 . And lulling zephyrs, closꝰd my eyes, 
2 gui 2 the ſpangled evening gan ap- 


pear, 


lumbering ear. 


It. 
| When lo! a form, celeſtial 1 


And then proclaim their ri ighteouſneſs, ; 


= ene s notes died on my 1 


| 


4 Ode. 


Then will the Lord his FL Te own, | 


Till Gop ſhall change their preſent 5 


. Spring ſcatter'd odours o'er my 


* a her alone I mus'd, — 0 of i my foul 


4 Alike by day and night fills and ed | © In thee immortals find their higheſt 


31 
In viſion broke upon my fi 6 ght: 
The gleam of Heſp'rus in her eyes [ 
view'd, A 
Her heavenly ſmiling lips exhal'd 
beatitude. 7 | 
IV. 4 gold, 
Tic waves by Veſper ting'd with 
Her robe in many a roſy fold 5 
Flow'd ober her limbs ight-gliding o' er 
. the ground, © - * 
While clouds of fragrance ſhed anbroſa 
all around. 
V. | 
ce Thou kr wh me once, 
cent mild; 
She ſaid, while every feature fmil'd; 
e Thou knewꝰſt me once, the he 7 


Wich ac 


ly form purſu'd, 
And with a nectar-· drop my rrembling 
lips bedew'd. 
„„ 
« « Joy is my name z with endleſs ; 
I flower ks 
| © In realms immortal blooms my 
Eng bower : | 5 
Vet ſtoops my pinion ev'n to carth 4 
below, | | 
« And with my neQar-drops 1 luccten 
mortal woe. 
= £1 | 
46 love thee; come, to me devote 
„Thy beating heart, thy trembling 3] 
| * mores: | 
O come, and baniſh her who of thy | 
„ e Tout - ©” 


Alike by day and night alls and in. | 
: =... tires the whole.” 
2 NING 12 
c | Goddeſs ! * 13 „d, 0 the mortal . 
0 re | 


Inceſſant Goh to "ſee thy fact; ; 


— 


© bliſs; 


- 4 64 love thee too; but oh! ſpare if | 
I The falingbeam, dew- dropping "RAR F 


judge amiſs. 
. | 
© Lol to attend thee I forbear: 
Ver ſpare the mortal, Laura wh 
6. ſpare, 
How can I baniſh her; who of my 2 


« foul | 
0 « Alike 


: Alike by day and rh fills and i in- | 


« ſpires the whole? 
X. 


As king quick ſhe fled, and I 
Awoke as quick: my heart beat 
3 hig; 
Vet (till it . for her, who of my ſoul 
Alike by day and night fills and inffires. 
the whole. 


+> eee. e 
VVͤͤ„ 0 Y 
By Francis Kniour, Fun. 

SPRING, relenting maid! 


8 
Unbind again the frozen ground, 
In beauty deck the ſmiling year, 
And ſcatter vernal roſes round. 
0 come; and wich thy radiant hand 
In purple paint the weſtern ſky ; 
O come! and let thy chearful band 
, Remove th* obſtructing clouds, and bid 
; "0 N 8 . 
By wanton Zephyrs fann'd, the ks 


In pride ſurveys its opening bloom; 


The violets every charm diſcloſe, 


And fill the air with rich perfume: : 


All nature is with beauty crown'd, 
The trees reſume their varied hues, * 
The richeſt ver dure dyes the ground, 


And every charm appears, to court the 


rural Muſe. 
DP III. 

5 0 thou! by whoſe divine command 
Each low'ring tempeſt left our iſle, 


7 Thy bleſſings deal with liberal hand, 


Amt bid thy toiling ſervants ſmile: 5 


| Let Winter turn his gloomy car, 
And yield to ſpring's delightful ſway, 
Fly with his ſhivering train afar, 
Nor with bug "agg clouds deform the 
'Unclouded in the azure _ 
Loet the bright ſun his orb diſplay, 
Each ſtorm and threarning blaſt * 
And chear us with his genial ray. 


28. 


J. 8. 


| | $p0000000000% 


| 


Let blooming Spring "ey reigns | i | 


"A earneſt of the grateful ſtore 
Which Autumn ſheds on every plain, 
And man thy praiſe ſhall fing, and thy 

great power adore. 
>000000%H 
<0 e. 
By Mr H. Walpole. 


S the Mole's filent ſtream crept ; 1 


penſive along, 


Aud the winds murmur'd ſolemn the 1 


willows among. EY 

On ao green turf complaining | 2 FE 
ſwain lay reclin'd, FR, 

And wept to the river, and fightd to ' 3 
| the wind. 9 
In vain, he cry'd, Nature has waken'd W 
the ſpring, 1 


| In vain blooms the violet, the nigh- 


tingales ſing ; 


To a heart full of forrow no beauties 4 1 


. ap Pear, . 
| Each Fs» ce SA figh, each dew-drop 33 
r En 


In vain my Sophia has graces to 


move 


The faireſt to envy, the wiſeſt to 


love; 


Her preſence no longer gives joy to 


my eye, 
Since without her to live, is more 
pain than to die. : 
Oh that Slumber his pinions would 
over me ſpread, 
And paint but her image in dreams 
_ mherſead; 
The beautiful viſion would fofien my 
pain, 
| But ſleep's a relief! ſolicit i in vain. 
The wretch thus like me, his heart 
Vounded with care, 
15 deluded by Hope, and undone by : 
J Deſpair ; 5 
His pains ever working deny him re- 
poſe, 
And the moments but vary to vary 
bis woes. 


— a. 2 1 


8 3 ah 
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% TO LOVE, CHERISH, 


OBEY.” 


AND TO 


SIR, 


HAPPENED 


to be lately in 


agreeable friends, who met on a holi- 


appointed by the church ; how the 
ubject was ſtarted I do not now re- 


he promiſe or vow to be made by 
the woman, was very improper, and 
dught not to be. It was ſtrenuouſſy 


Pas in a manner obliging them to 
Perjure themſelves; as a thouſand in- 


Obedience would 
Proper. f 


2 | T need not tell you, that a ſubject | 
TB df this kind, ſtarted in a company, 
1 uiii - partly of married perſons, 


Fatrimonial Service, Common Prayer. 


company with a few ſele&t and 


day occaſion, when, near the hour 
of parting, the converſation happen- 
2d to turn on the matrimonial ſervice, 


ances might occur, in which her 
be exceedingly im- 


To the Epiror of the PuBLic LDR. 


| nion, that I now addreſs 


Follect; but it ſoon ſeemed to take | 
his turn, that the word oser, in 


ontended, by a very amiable lady 
preſent, that the obliging women to 
ake a vod to obey their huſbands, | 


— 


— 


and partly ſingle, would occaſion a 


ever, who gave the opinion above 


good deal of debate. The lady, how- 


mentioned, evidently had the advan- 


tage; and it 15 in defence of that opi- 


to you. 5 


— 


A” 


a few words 


1 object to the word obey in the 


marriage ſervice, (and I dare ſay 


many ladies have objected to it on 


the ſame account) becauſe it is a ge- 


neral word, without limitation, or 


definition. My Dictionary tells me 


exceptions. It 
ſenſe. The bride, who ſhould pro- 
nounce the word, obey, with mental 


reſervations, would certainly deceive 
herſelf, if ſne ſhould ſuppoſe ſhe would 
not be guilty of a ſpecies of perjury z - 
for where I have ſworn, or even pro- 


miſed to bey any man, I muſt in ho- 


nour conſider myſelf as having ſworn, 


what it is 70 obey, and the word in 
our marriage ſervice admits of no 
It is obey in its fulleſt 


or promiſed to obey him in all things 


and at all times. In a word, I have 
bound myſelf by word or oath to be 


his flave, until he is pleaſed to releaſe 


me, which in the matrimonial ſtate, 


is an occurrence that I believe but 
ſeldom happens. And in 


4 : 


1 


doing this, 


3 On the Promiſe of Obedience in the Matrimonial Service. 
I think it will not be denied that I | 


am a ſlave to all intents and purpoſes; 


intents in which I have no deſign, 
and purpoſes in which I have neither 


Intereſt nor happineſs. 


But we are not uſed, in this libe- 
ral age, to conſider the marriage en- 


. as a contract of this kind. 
hy, therefore, is the word oben 


Kill preſerved in our ſervice, when 


it would be lo eaſy to leave it out; 

and when, in fact, it is virtually left 
-out by nine ont of ten who enter into 
| that holy ſtate? You may ſay, per- 


haps, that the word che, only means 
that the wife is to obey in all things | 
But can you prove 


lawful— Ves. 
that obey, as it appears in our ſervice, 
will admit of this reſtrictive inter- 
pPretation?- 


you are pleaſed to put upon it? I am 


afraid not—and on theſe accounts, | 
if that maſter orders me to ſeal foo 

bis neighbour, orders me to what muſt 
inevitably endanger my own lite, or, 


I repeat it, I could with that the 


-words «love and cheriſh” remained 
alone, and the word obey ſhould be 


«omitted, and underſtood to be im- 
Plied, as far as proper, | in the proved- 
ng words. 


Obedience in all other . is un- 


derſtood with certain limitations. 


Children are bound to obey their pa- 


rents, becauſe children when voung 


cannot be ſuppoſed to have acquired 
any will of their own, that is found- 


ed upon judgement, upon experience, 
upon the nice knowledge of right 


and wrong. But when children grow 
up to youth, although they are ſtill 
_ equally bound to obey their parents, 
pet that is always underſtood with 
For if my child 


certain reſtrictions. 
is old enough to know right from 
wrong, and well-educated children 
will learn to know that very ſoon ; 
if in this caſe I order my ſon to do 
an action that is unjuſt, he is not 
bound to obey me; it would be un- 
reaſonable to expect it. I ſuppoſe, 
in this caſe, that the action I onder 


— y 


Can you alſo prove 
that . in general will admit 
of the very favourable conſtruction 


him to perform, is one, the injuſtice 
of which cannot be called in queſtion, 
and which it needs no great judgment 
to tell him that it is unjuſt. 

Again, we are to render obedience 
to the iaws of our country; here the 
wiſdom of our conſtitution has pro- 


vided that we have no laws to ober 


but what are juſt and good, and for 
the welfare of ſociety. But if ever it 


' ſhould happen a law were enacted, 


ordering me to deſpoil my neighbour 


_ of his property, to turn him out of 


his houle, and take from him all his 
comiorts, I know, that according to 


the ſpirit of that bleſſed conſtitution Þ 5 
under which I live, I am not bound 
by, and may reſiſt ſuch a law. 


In one other inſtance, and, the on- 


ly one 1 ſhall mention, in the caſe of 


maſter and ſervant, I am certainly 
bound: to obey my maſter; I am 


| bound to perform whatever menial | 


ſervices belong to my ſituation ; but 


in ſhort, orders me to perform any 
act which the law may take hold 


of, which is in itſelf unjuſt, Tam then 
| releaſed from my obedience. 
may diſmiſs me from his ſervice, but 


He 


no law will enable him to enforce 
- obedience to what is anlawful. 


In all the caſes I have put, it is 3 


derſtood that obedience is expected, 


| but that obedience is at the ſame time 
| underſtand with proper limitation ; 
otherwiſe, indeed, we ſhould be a 


nation of ſlaves, and not freemen. 
Why, then, ſhould the partners of 
our cares, and our ſorrows, why 
| ſhould our av only be bound by a 
promiſe, in which no limitations are 


| expre//ed? If thoſe limitations are un- 
dierſtood, then there is no longer oc- 
| cation for the word obey ; 
company of friends it is always under- 


for in a 


ſtood that mutual obedience is a duty, 
bur that duty it would be abſurd to 
expreſs in words by any 9 
agreement. | 

The 


DeſeFiption of th * Varniſh Tree. 


The obedience Moc man and | 


wife, I conceive, is or ought to be 
| 4 wtual—it ought to be mutual for 


the ſake of their intereſt, inaſmuch 

Tas two free opinions conjoined are 
more likely to produce a wiſe deciſion 
khan one; and it ought to be mutual 
for the ſake of their happineſs—for 


believe it will be acknowledged, 


ith conviction on all hands, that 
hatever miſeries ariſe in the married 


late, arife from the aſſumption on 
3 one ſide or other of abſolute power, 
Marriage ought never to be conſider- 
ed as a contract between a ſuperior 
® and Os but a $a ge ohne union 


| — in e ee and 
here the deciſion admits of no retro- 


5 = pect. Separate privileges there may 
be on both ſides but like the Houſes 
ot Lords and Commons, tenacious as 


privilege occurs, always elcar the 
galleries, that there may be no wit- 
pheſſes of the diſpute. 


If the huſband amicably agrees to 


dbey tae wife, and the wife to obey 
the huſbaml, it may perhaps be ſaid, 


| this is abſurd” in terms: for 
here there is no command there can 
de no obedience. Abſurd, however, 
as this may appear 1n the theory, it 


K perfectly reconcilzable, and daily 


Þraciled in ſome ot the happieſt — 
Day, mall the happy families of this 
4 ingdom, A thouſand little 


the wife, and from the wife to the 


Buibandfounded too on the belt of 


ll pollible foundations for obedience, 
In gratuude—for what is mutual 


oedience, but the gratitude of each 
_ reciprocally for the former obe- 
17 0 lence, each on fome former occaſion. 


Whey are of their diſtin& privileges, 
Whey ſhould, in all diſputed points, 
meet each other half way, and like | 
hoſe Houſes too, when a queſtion of 


ple had the art of making 


0 inci | 
ents will ariſe, wherein obedience | 
i way be maniteited from the huſband. 


4 
To inforce obedience by a promiſe 
| before marriage from one party, 
does not ſeem to be very juſt; it cer- 
tainly will produce no good effect 
and to perſiſt in exacting that obe 
dience after marriage, can only Pro- 
duce the very worſt effects. —Suppoie 
we leave out oſ our conſideration the 
many women of ſuperior judgement 
of our acquaintance, it will {till be als. 
lowed that there is no woman born 
to be a ſlave, and no woman whoſe 
| underſtanding is ſo very barren, but 
what ſhe may at ſome times take the 
lead in command with better effect 
than her huſband. In a word, Sir, 
begging pardon for detaining you 
| to long, letmen take care that they do 
not marry women for beauty or riches 

only, and they may in this world find 

it not difficult to procure a wife whole 
love will alleviate their cares, whoſe 
advice will promote their intereſt, 
and whoſe underſtanding they may 
be proud to conſult. Your's,.: ©: 
4 MATRIMONIAL REPUBLICAN: | 
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| A DESCRIPTION or Tus VAR. 


AN 


there can be nothing at all done, or 


NLotL 1 REE. 


opinion long ll 
Europe, that. the celebrated var- 3 
nith of the Chineſe was only 4, par- 
ticular compolition, which theſe peo- 
It is now 
known, that they arc indebted to na- 
tur and their climate ouly, for this 
precious liquor, which gives {o much 
luitre and beauty to many of their 
manufactures. Ihe Chineſe varmith 
is indeed nothing elſe than a reddifh 
gum which dif 1; from certain trees 
called //1-c>. Theſe trees grow in 
the provinces of Kang Fand Se tchuen © 
but thoſe which are tound in che ter- 
ritories of Can tcheou, one of the molt 
ſoutherly cities of Kiang-/ts 0 8 
the moſt valuable varnitiu 
We are 1iſured, that the A cbu, the 
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neither fruit nor flowers. 


the circumference of its trunk, when 
largeſt, is about two feet, or two feet 


rous ſhoot, about a foot in length, 
which proceeds immediately ſrom the 
trunk, and coat over the lower part, 
by which it adheres to the tree, | 
a4 a kind of yellow earth, at leaſt three 
inches in thickneſs. This coat is care- 
fully covered with a mat, to defend it 


ſeldom. attains to before ſeven or eight 


1maller, or of leſs age, would not have 


reſemblance to thoſe of the aſh, bear 


It ſeldom 
exceeds fifteen feet in height ; and 


and a half. The Chineſe take the fol- 


lowing method of propagating this 


tree, —In ſpring, they chooſe a vigo- 


with 


from rain and the injuries of the air. 


Towards the autumnal equinox, they 


detach 2 little of the earth, to obſerve 


in what condition the ſmall roots are, 
which begin to ſpring forth from the 
| ſhoot. 
which compoſe them, are of a reddiſli 
colour, they judge it 1s time to make 
an amputation ; but they defer it, if 
the roots are whe; becauſe this co- | 
lour ſhews that they are yet tootender. 
They then cloſe up the coat again, 
and wait till the ſpring following. 
When the ſhoot is ſeparated from the | 
trunk of the tree, it is put into the 
earth; but, in whatever ſeaſon it 15+ 
planted, whether in ſpring or au- 
tumn, great care muſt be taken to put 
plenty of cinders into the Hole pre- 


If they find that the filaments 


pared for it; without this precaution, 
the ants would defliroy the yet tender 


roots, or at leaſt deprive them of, all 
their moiſture, and cauſe them to 
decay: 8 
I be Chineſe do not procure varniſh 3 
from the f. chu until its trunk is nearly 


five inches in diameter, which ſize it 
years. Varnith extracted from a tree 


the ſame body and ſplendor. This li- 


quor diſtils only in the night time, 1 


not flow-in winter; and the varniſh 


«4 = pm of the tice in ſpring or au- 


1 * tel. 


* ; 


meh, of the Darn cc 


bark and leaves of which have great 


| make ſeveral rows of incigons round 


| proportioned to the vigour of the tree, 


are of a ſufficient ſtrength and ſize, 


making theſe inciſions, which mult 


they make them with one hand, and 


both for their labour and maintenance. 
One workman is ſufficient for fifty 
feet of timber. 


— 


earth, and the reſt are at the fame diſ- 


lect the varniſh that has fallen into 
the ſhells; the, following evening, 
they are again inſerted; 
operation is continued until the end 
of the ſummer, 
yield almoſt, 
pounds of varniſk. 


bales a malignant 
effects of which can only be prevent- 
by! preſervatives and great precau- 


| theſe. workmen, is obliged to keep 


oil, in which a certain quantity of thoſe 


| fleſhy filaments have been boiled that 
and during the ſummer ſeaſon; it does 


Soing to fix ihe ſhells to the trees, 


* 


Tok, is always mixed with a great 
deal of water. 


To cauſe the gum to flow, they 
the trunk, the number of which is 
The firſt row is ſeven inches from the 
tance one from the. other, and con- 
tinue to the top of the trunk, and 
even ſometimes on the boughs, which 
The Chineſe uſe a crooked iron tor 


run a little obliquely, and be equal in 
depth to the thickneſs of the bark; 


with the other hold a ſhell, the edges 
of which they inſert into the opening, 
where it remains without any ſupport. 
Theſe inciſions are made towards 
evening; and next morning, thgy-co!- 


and this 


A thouſand trees 
in one night, bed 


This varniſh, for the moſt part, is 


not extracted by the proprietors of . 
thoſe trees, but by merchants, who 


purchaſe them for the ſeaſon, at the 
rate of 3d. per foot. Theſe merchants af- | 
terwards hire workmen, to whom they 
give an ounce of filver per month, 


While the varniſh. diftits, it ex- 
vapour, the bad 


The merchant who employs 


by him a large vaſe filled with rape- 


are found in hog's lard, and; which 
do not melt. When the workmen are 


them, and rub their face and hands 


3 care, when they colle& in the morn- 
Ning che varniſh that has diſtilled du- 


WW their whole bodies with warm water 
in which the bark of the cheſtnut- 


2 and ſome other drugs, have been 
boiled. When they are at work near 


”— 


WE their bodies with a kind of apron 
from their necks with ftrings, and 


= alſo wear boots, and have coverings 
on their arms, made of the ſame kind 
af kin. 
attempt to collect varniſh, without 
uſüing this precaution, would ſoon be 
WE moſt dreadful effects would enſues 
ruhe diſorder thews itſelf by tetters, 


burſts, and appears covered with an 
gz unverfalleproſy. The unhappy wretch 
could not long endure the excruciat- 


find a ſpeedy remedy in thoſe 
= vatives which are uſed againſt the 


the varniſh. 
chis gum, they carry, ſuſpended from 


of leather; with one hand they de- 
tach the ſhells, and ſcrape them with 


hold in the other, in order that they 
may loſe none of the varniſh. It is 
hen carried to the merchant's houſe, 


that 
hich 
| are 
recs, 


0 


Fhrough a cloth; and the dregs are 
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Siecdbte f M. Vaillant. 
WE cy carry ſome of this oil along with 


Vith it, which they do with greater 
ring night. After eating, they waſh 


WE tree, fir-wood, cryſtallized ſalpetre, 


made of doe-ſkin, which is ſuſpended 


tied round them with a girdle. They 
The labourer who ſhould. 
W puniſhed for his raſhneſs; and the 


; which become of a bright red color, | 
and ſpread in a very ſhort time; the 
body afterwards ſwells, and the ſkin 


ing pains which he feels, did he not | 
teſer- | 


malignant and noxious exhalations of 
When the labourers go to collect 


heir girdles, a kind of veſſel, made | 


gz {mall iron inſtrumeni, which they 


rhere it is purified, ' by ſtraining it. | 
old to the druggiſts, who employ | 
rtain purpoſes in medi- | 
1 5 IMNarfeilles, with ſeveral other French 


* . 
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37 
The ſeaſon of collecting var niſm 
being ended, the merchant puts it in- 
to ſmall caſks, cloſely ſtopped. A 
pound of it, newly made, coſts him 
about one ſhilling and eight-pence 
ſterling ; but he gains cent. per cent. 
upon it, and ſometimes more, accord- 
ing to the diſtance of the place to 
which he tranſports it. . 
Beſides the luſtre and beauty that 


> 


manufactures, it has alſo the property 
of preſerving the wood upon which 
it is laid, eſpecially if no other mat- 
ter be mixed with it. It prevents it 
from being hurt, either by dampneſs 
or woms.” oi EN 8 
Every workman has a particular 
| art and method of uling varniſh, 
This work requires not only much 
{kill and dexterity, but alſo great at- 
_ tention, to obſerve the proper degree 
_ of fluidity which the pum ought to 
have, as it mult be neither too thick 
nor too liquid when it is laid on. Pa- 
tience, above all, is neceſſary in thoſe 
who wiſh to ſucceed. To be proper 
ly varnithed, a work muſt be done at 
leiſure; and a whole ſummer is ſcarce- 
ly ſiullicient to bring it to perfection. 
It is therefore rare to ſee any of theſe 
| cabinets which are imported to us 
from Canton, fo beauritul and du: - 
able as thoſe manufactured in ſapar, 
Tong-Kking, and Nang-king, the ca- 
pital of the province of Kiangnan: 
not that the artiſts do not employ tte 
ſame varniſh ; but, as they work ſer. 
Europeans, who are more eaſily plea- 


— 


* 


1 - 
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giving the pieces which come fo 
their hands, ailthe poliſh they are 
capable of receiving. 5 
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AK. Vaillant, the celebrated an 
tiquarian, häving ma ea 


k gentle» 


A | varnith gives to many of the Chineſe 
me trees, they put upon their heads | 

a 2 ſmall cloth bag, in which there are 
two holes, and cover the ſore part of 


ſed, they do not take the trouble of 7 


"Ih a 


gentlemen, i in a veſſel belonging to | 


Leghorn, in order to go to Rome, 


was taken the ſecond day afterhis de- 


parture by an Algerine corſair. As 
the King of France was not then at 
war with the Dey, Mr. Vaillant and 
| His companions flattered themſelves 
that the Algerines would ſet them at 


| liberty, and put them again on ſhore, 


as had been done upon ſeveral recent 
occaũons; but the Captain excuſed 
himſelf, by pretending that he was 


too far from the French coaſt, and 


that he had no proviſio::s but what 


were abſolutely neceſſary for his re- 


turn. The Algerines, therefore, ſtrip- 
ped him as well as the reſt, crying out, 


bona pace France, and carried them | 


to Algiers, where they were treated 


as ſlaves. The French Conſul requeſt- | 
ed that they might be ſet at liberty, 


but in vain, The Dey inſiſted upon 
detaining them, in the room of eight 
Algerines, who he ſaid were in the 


1 king's gallies, and whoſe liberty he 


could not obtain. However, after 


being four months and a half in this 
diſagreeable ſituation, Mr. Vaillant 
was permitted to return to France. | 
Twenty gold medals, which had been 


taken from him were reſtored, and he 


5 Marſeilles. 
with a fabourable wind, the captain 
ſpied a Sallee rover advancing to- 


order to eſcape, the pirate ſoon got 
within eannon ſhot. Mr. Vaillant, 


who was much alarmed ſor the me- 
dals he had recovered at Algiers, | 


ſwallowed them without heſitation ; 
but a briſk wind ſpringing up, ſoon 


carried him clear of the pirate, and | 
drove the veſſel upon the coaſt of 


Catalonia, where it was in danger of be- 
ing loſt. After this, the French cap- 
tain entagled himſelf among 
Hhoals and ſand banks at the mouth 
of the Rhone, whereheloſt his anchors, 
and Mr. Vaillant having got into the 


| ed at Lyons. 


the 


45 eedote of Mr Vaillant. 


boat; with ſome difficulty Feached the 
neighbouring ſhore. The medals 
which he had ſwallowed, and which 


weighed about four. or five ounces, 


incommoded him much. He con- 
ſulted two phyſicians what method he 
ought to purſue, in order to recover 
them. The caſe appeared ſingular; 
and, as they did not agreein opinion, 
Mr. Vaillant took no medicine. Na- 
ture, however, gave him relief from 
time to time, and he had recovered 


the half of his treaſure when he arriv- 
In that city he went 
to viſit a virtuoſo, who was one of 


his friends, to whom he related his 


adventures; and he did not forget to 


mention the circumſtance of the 
medals. He ſhewed him thoſe which 


he had recovered, and deſcribed thoſe -# 
which he expected. Among the latter 
was an Otho, whichhis friend was very 
| deſirous of having. He requeſted Mr. 
Vaillant to part with it for a certain 
1 ſum. 
count of the ſingularity of the cir- 


Mr. Vaillant complied, ON ac- 


cumſtance, and very luckily he was 


that day enabled to ſulfil 25 engage · 


ment“. 
People calls retain, to the laſt 


moment of their lives, that ruling 
embarked in a ſmall veile}, bound for | 
After ſailing two days, 


paſſion which influenced their actions 
during life. 1 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, who 


| wasa great calculator, having become 
wards them by the help of its oars, and | 
though he uſed every mancuvre, in 


inſenfible in his laſt ineſs, Mr. Mau- 


pertuis approached his bed, and en- 


deavoured to rouie him a little, by 
calling out, Mr. Lagny, what is the 


e ſquare of twelve?” © An hundred 


« and forty-four,”” replied Mr. Lag- 
ny, and ſoon after expired. 

Francis I. obtained a brief Fn the 
Pope, by which all the clergy of 
France were obliged to ſhave, or to 
pay a certain ſum for having the 
right of wearing a beard. The bi- 


4 — 


—* This ſingular . taken 
ſrom the Hillor y of the 1 of | 
Infcriptions- 5 
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Mr. De Lagny, of the 


Nope and bentliced clergy readily paid 
WE the tax, but the poor eccleſiaſtics were 
T reduced to the neceſſity of parting 
3 wich this ornament of the chin; how- 
erer, according to the tatutes of 
45 ſome churches, the biſhop himſelf 
£ nyt not perform ſervice without 
, aying aſide his beard, and of this 
Duprat was a remarkable example. 
his prelate, ſon of the chancellor of 
the ſame name, had one of the moſt 
peautiful beards in the kingdom; he 
Had juſt returned, full of glory, from 
the Council of Trent, where he had 
Jiſplayed his eloquence, and diſtin- 
"> ! | * himſelt by his er ge when 


0 5 tales ; oe whin be's ap- 


pf performing ſervice, he found the 
EE oors ſhut. Three dignitaries of the 


ntrance, one of whom held a razor, 


third a book, containing the ancient 
f atutes of the church, in which he 


words, harbis raſis, no beards. 
Prat in vain repreſented, that it was 


bot proper to do any work upon fe ſoſo- 
5 4 emn a day; two of theſe gentiemen 
he geld their weapons in a threatening 


Poſture ; to ſave his beard, therefore e, 
the biſhop was obliged to take to his 


i; 1 Jeels, and to abandon his ſee, and | 
iet foon after put an end to his days. 

A 5 

be 4 22 * hotbed 
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WT: x Pxkckrrs, 


ſurer of England, gave his fecond 
den, Roper Ceci, afterwards 
| Earl o. SALISBURY. 


Sox Rorrar, 

1 HE vittuous inclinations of thy 
. matchleſs mother, by whole 
pder and godly care thy infancy 


o 


peared at the cathedral, with adeſign " 


Chapter were waiting for him at the 


gnother a pair of ſciffars, and the 


pointed out with his finger theſe. 
' Du- 


0 WF governed, together with wy edn. 
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Lord Burleigh's Ten Precepts. 


cation under ſo zealous and excellent 


a tutor, puts me in _1ather aſſurance -_ 


than hope that thou art not ignorant 


of that ſummum bonum, which is only 


able to make thee happy as well in 


thy death as life; I mean the true 


knowledge and worſhip of thy Crea- 


tor and Redeemer, without ich all 
other things are vain and miſerable. 


So that thy youth being guided by 


ſo ſufficient a teacher, | make no 


daubt but he will furniſh thy life 


with divine and moral documents, 


Yet, that J may not caſt off the care 


beſeeming a parent toward his child; 


or that thou ſhouldſt have cauſe to 
derive thy whole felicity and welfare 
rather from others than from whence 
thou received thy breath and being; 
I think it fit and agreeable to the af = 
fection I bear the, to help thee with 


ſuch rules and advertiſements for the 


| 


f which Wit. LIAM 
15 i359, BuxLEIOn, Lord High Trea- | 


may eaſily draw thee. 
I will not confound thy memory, L 


ö 


ſquaring of thy life, as are rather 
gained by experience than by much 

reading; to the end that, entering 
into this exorbitant age, thou mayeſt 

be the better prepared to ſhun thoſe 
ſcandalous courſes whereunto the 
world and the lack of experience 


And, becauſe 


have reduced them into ten Precepts, 
and, next unto Moſes? Tables, if 
thou imprint them in thy mind, thou 


Walt reap the benefit, and I the con- 


tent. And they are theſe following: 

I. When it thall pleaſe God to 
bring thee to man's eltate, uſe great 
providence and circumſpection in chu- 
ling thy wife; for from thence will 
ſpring all thy future good or evil; 
and it is an action of life, like unto 


a ſtratagem of war, wherein a man 


cap err but once, If thy ſtate be 
good, match near home and at lei- 


b ſure; it, Weal, far Off and quickly. 
Inquire diligently of her diſpoſition, : 


and how her parents have been in- 
clined in her youth, Let her not be 


poor, how generous, well-born ſo- 
er; for A Man can bay nothing in 


40 Tord Burleigb's Ten Precept. 


the market with gentility ; nor chuſe 

a baſe and uncomely creature alto- 

gether for wealth; for it will cauſe 

contempt in others, and loathing i in 
thee. Neither make choice of a 
dwarf, or a fool; for by the one thou 
ſhalt beget a race of pigmies; the 
cther will be thy continual diſgrace, 
and it will irk thee to hear her talk: 

for thou ſhalt find it to thy grief that 
there is nothing more fulſome than a 
ſhe-fool. 

And, touching the viding of thy 
houſe, let thy hoſpitality be mode- 
Tate; and, according to the means 
of thy eſtate, rather plentiful than 
ſparing, but not coſtly: for 1 never 
knew any man grow poor, by keep- 
ing an orderly table. But ſome con- 
ſume themſelves through ſecret vices, 
and their hoſpitality bears the blame. 


thine houſe, which is a vice impair- 
ing health, conſuming much, and 
makes no ſhow. I never heard praiſe 


aſcribed to the drunkard, but for the 
well- bearing of his drink, which is a | 
better commendation for a brewer's | 
horſe or a draymadfi, than for either a 


gentleman or a ſerving man. Beware 
thou ſpend not above three or four 
parts of thy revenues; nor above a 
third of that in thy hovule ; : for the 


other two parts will do more than | 


defray thy extraordinaries, which al- 
ways ſurmount the ordmary by much; 
otherwiſe thou ſhalt live, like a 5 
beggar, in continual want. And 
the needy man can] never live hap- 


Pily or contentedly{ For every diſ- 


aſter makes him ready to mortgage 
or ſell. And that gentleman that 
ſells an acre of land ſells an ounce of 


— — 


credit. For gentility is nothing elſe | 


but ancient riches; ſo that if the 
| foundation {hall at any time link, the 
building mult needs follow. _ 

II. Bring thy children up in learn- 


ing and obedience, yet without out- 
ward auſterity.—Praiſe them openly, | 


reprehend them ſecretly ; give them | 


| 


| 


— ee Pens - 


—__ a 


Neither, by my conſent, ſhalt thon 
But baniſh ſwiniſh drunkards out of 


good countenance E. convenient 
maintenance according to thy ability; 


| otherwiſe thy life will ſeem their bon- 


dage, and what portion thou ſhalt 
leave them at thy death, they will 
thank death for it, and not thee.— 


And I am perſuaded that the fooliſh 
cockering of ſome parents, and the 


over-ltern carriage of others, cauſeth 
more men and women to take to il! 
courſes, than their own vicious in- WY 
| clinations. Marry thy daughter“ 


in time, leſt they marry themſe) es. 
And ſuffer not thy ſons to pals the 


a few broken languages, that ſhall 
profit them nothing more than to 
have meat ſerved in diverſe diſhes, 


Alps; for they ſhall learn nothing 3 
there but pride, blaſphemy, and b- 
atheiſm.— And if by travel they get 


train them up in wars; for he that 


feſſion, can hardly be an honeſt man 


or a good chriſtian. Beſides, it is a 
ſcience no longer in requeſt than uſe, = 


For ſoldiers in peace are like chim- 
nies in ſummer. 


III. Live not in the country wit. = 


ſets up his reſt to live by that pro- 


out corn and cattle about thee, For = 


| he that putteth his hand to the purſe 2 1 
for every expence of the houſehold, 


* 


is like him that keepeth water in a 
fieve. And what proviſion thou ſbal: 


| want, learn to buy it at the beſt LAB 
hand. For there is one penny ſaved BE 
in four, between buying in thy need, 


and when the markets and ſeaſons 


ſerve fitteſt for it. Be not ſerved | 

with kinſmen or friends, or men in- 
treated to ſtay ; for they expect much 
and do little; nor with ſuch as are 
amorous, for their heads are intoxi- 
cated. And keep rather too few . 


than one too many. Feed them well, 


and pay them with the moſt; ane | 
thou mayeſt boldly require ſervice at 


their hands. 


IV. Let thy kindred and allies be : +> 
welcome to thy houſe and table; | 
grace them with thy countenance, | 


© RS ane 


; *= Nad father 9 in all honeſt iAjons. 
vor by this means thou ſhalt ſo double 
; the band of nature, as thou {halt find 
| them ſo many advocates to plead an 
_ = Wapology for thee behind thy back. 
F * Po ſhake off thoſe glow-worms, I 
mean paraſites and ſycophants, who 
1 il feed and fawn upon thee in the 
U © ſummer of proſperity ; but, in an 
1 * dverſe ſtorm, they will ſhelter thee 
„no more than an arbour in winter. 
V. Beware of ſuretyſhip for thy 
- eſt friends. He that payeth another | 
2 an's debts, ſeeketh his own decay. 
hat if thou canſt not otherwiſe 
t chooſe, rather lend thy money upon 
11 . 7 bonds, although thou .borrow | 
o it. So ſhalt thou ſecure thyſelf, and 
. 4 e thy friends. Neither borrow 
i; money of a neighbour or a friend, 
at but of a ſtranger ; where paying for 
o. it, thou ſhalt hear no more of _. 
in Otherwiſe thou ſhalt eclipſe thy cre- 
dit, boſe thy freedom, and yet pay as 
. dear as to another. But in borrow- 
n. ing money be precious of thy word; 
© Wor he that hath care of keeping days | 
h. ot payment is lord of anot! her- man 's | 
or a z Jurſe. hs | 
vw VI. Uudertake no ſuit againſt a 
d, 4 poor man, without receiving much 
„ rrong. For, befide that thou make 
ank him thy compeer, it is a baſe con- 
et aueſt to triumph where there is ſmall 
eg reſiſtance. Neither attempt law a- 
d, gainſt any man, before thou be fully 
ns reſolved that thou haſt right on thy 
ies ide; and then {pare not for either 
in. money or pains. For a cauſe or two 
ich ſo followed or obtained will free thee 
are from ſuits a great part of thy life, 
BY VII. Be ſure to keep ſome great 
ew man thy friend, but trouble him not 
ell, e trifles. Compliment him often 
and with many, yet mall giſts, and with 
„little charge. And if thou haſt cauſe 
eat | 
__ az o beltow any great gratuity, let it be 
„be omething which may be daily 1 
Ne ; ſight. Otherwiſe, in. this Tre 3 
ace, e, thou ſhalt remain like a hop 
without a pale, lire in obſcurity and 


Vol, U. 


* 


5 Lord bur, Ten p- cceptt. 


— 


life, credit, or eſtate. 


— 


T7 


humble, yet generous. 


by churliſh benefits. 


jeſt. 
brain yield a quaint ſcoff, they will 


ing companion to ſpurn at. 

VIII. Teward thy ſuperiors be 
With thine 
equals familiar, yet reſpectful. 
ward thy inferiors ſhew- much hu- 
manity and ſome familiarity ; as to 
bow the body, ftretch forth the hand, 


and to uncover the head; with ſuch 


The firſt 


like popular compliments. 


prepareth thy way to advancement. _ 


The ſecond makes thee known dor 
man well bred. The third gains a 
good report; which, once got, is 
eaſily kept. For right humanity 
takes ſuch deep root in the minds of 


the multitude, as they are more eaſily 


gained by unprofitable courteſies than 
Yet I adviſe 


| thee not to affect or neglect populari- 
ty too much. Seek not to be Eſſex, 


ſhun to be Raleigag. 
IX. Truſt not any man with thy. 
For it is mere 


ſolly for a man to-enthrall himſelf to 


lus friend, as though, occaſion being 


offered, he thould not dare to become 
thine enemy. | 


X. Be not ſcurrilous in convert 
tion, nor ſatirical in thy jeſts. The 
one will make thee unwelcome to all 
company; the other pull on quarrels, 


and get the hatred of thy beſt friends. 


For ſuſpicious jeſts (when any of them 
ſavour of trarh) leave a bitterneſs in 
the minds of thoſe wh 


becauſe I have ſeen fo many 
prone to quip and gird, as they 
would rather loſe their friend than 
And if perchance their boiling 


travail to be delivered of it as a wo- 
man with child. Theſe nimble fans * 


cies are but the £ froth of wit. 


4 
be made a foot - ball for every inſult- c 


'Tos . 


are touched. 
And ulbeit, I have already point 
at this incluſively, yet I think it ne- 
ceſſary to leave it to thee a ff ſpecial 
caution; 


+1 4% 
« * 


NENBERG, Field-Marſhal of the 


Empire, was born on the 25th of Sep- 


tember 1718. Thatgreat Generaland 


_ conſummate Stateſman made three | 
_ campaigns againſt the Turks in the 


ears 1737, 38, and 39, during which 


time he commanded the regiment of | 


Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle, in the Impe- 
rial ſervice ; he afterwards went to 


Peterſburgh, at which Court he was | 


in high favour, and was choſen Duke 


of Courland, in 1741 ; 


but the revo- 


lation which took place ſoon after, 


and by which the Empreſs was de- 


throned, deprived him likewiſe of the 


Dukedom. Heleft Ruſſia in the ſpring 


of 1742, and remained at Brunſwic till | 


| 


the ſpring of 1743: heferved that cam- 
paign in the rank of Lieutenant- Ge- 
neral, and was preſent in the battle of 
| Dettingen. In 1744, he made the 
campaign under Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, and was ſeverely wounded 


in the battle of Sorr; but he was ſo. | 


well recovered in 1 146, as to be able 


to ſerve again under -Prince Charles, 
The Allied 
army being encamped in the lines 
near Breda, he commanded, as Ge- | 


in the Low Countries. 


neral, the Corps de Reſerve of that 
army. 


He was at the battle of Ro- 
cou, and after that defeat, covered | 
the beaten.army through Maeſtricht 


In 1747, he again commanded the 


fame Corps de Reſerve, which, till | 


; the unfortunate battle of La Feldt, 
formed the van, 


rear of that army. In October, 


1747, we find him at the head of this | 


Corps, the army being then encamp- 
ed near Oudenboſch ; and was ap- 


pointed that winter, Commander in | 
ted in him. 


Chief of the troops deſtined to cover 
the ien of che Republic, from 


and ſometimes the 


—_—_—— 


boſch ; 
\ UKE Lrwis of Brvuxswic Lv: 


| the Republic, as Field-Marſhal. 


Life of the Duke of Brunfwie, 


A Short SKETCH: of the LIFE 

and CHARACTER of the late 
Duke of BRUNSWIC, FIELD 
MARSHAL in the Service of the 
STA VES- GENERAL. 


| the river Enndraght to near Nime. 


gun... 

Prince William IV. of Orange, Stad- 
tholder and Captain General of the 
United Provinces, was then at Ouden- 
and having conceived the 
higheſt opinion of the Duke of 
Brunſwic's talents, both as a Stateſman 
and a Soldier (as they had frequently 
been together in council, ) he at that 
time began to form the idea of get- 
ting him to enter into the ſervice of 
His 
Highneſs met with many difficulties 
in the accompliſhment of this object, 


in which, however, he ſucceeded to- 
wards the end of the year 1750 but 


the ungrateſul return which his ſer- 


vices afterwards met with, one would 


imagine, had been foreſeen by Duke 
Lewis, from the great reluctance 
whichnhe ſhewed in Accepting the 
Prince's offers. 

After his admiſſion into the fervice 
of the Republic, he proved at once an 


able Counſellor, and a ſteady friend 
to the Prince; he aſſiſted at all con- 
| ferences and councils with his High- 
neſs, and the Miniſters of the Repu- 
| blic; and acquitted himfelf in ſuch a 
mar ner, as to gain the eſteem and 


reſpect of all, excepting thoſe of the 


3 


Anti-Orange party. On the Prince's © 


death, which happened in October 
1751, he remained in the fa 


de- 
gree of confidence with her Ro6yal 


Highneſs the Princeſs of Orange, and 5 85 
with the Miniſters of the Republic; 
and on the death of her Royal High- 


neſs, in 1759, he was made tutor to 


the young Prince, and to his ſiſter 
the Princeſs Caroline; and was alſo 
appointed to repreſent the young 


Prince, as Captain General; ſo that 
he poſſeſſed the higheſt offices and 
employments which the Republic 
could give him. It is needleſs to 


add how well he diſcharged the great 
and important truſts which were vel-. 


All who are acquainted 


with the affairs of the Republic mult 
know, 


. 


peaceable and flouriſhing times, than 
5 Turing his adminiſtration. 
the Prince of Orange came of age, 
ia March 1766, and Duke Lewis 
I religned the reins of government, 
which he had ſo long and fo ſkilfully 
held, the public ſatisfaction with his 


* 
conduct during the minority, was ex- 


E preſſed i in the warmeſt and the moſt 
flattering terms; as may be ſeen in 
| IF Reſolutions uf the ſeveral Pro- 
Linces, who ſeemed to vie with one 
another in their encomiums on his 
conduct and character, and cheir 
tanks for his ſervices. 


and the diſputes of 


were greatly fomented by that party, 
gave them contivually freſh ground 


and confidence; 


to occaſion a rupture betwixt the 
Republic and her old ally, Great. 


ceſsful during his adminiſtration, in 
keeping downthe Anti-Oranpe party; 
but the aſcendancy which they had 
by this time obtained, was fo power- 


bf having been the author of the war, 


- , aving made him fign an act binding 
pdimſelf to aſk, and to follow no other 
Councils than thoſe of the Duke. He 


ſpicuous. He was, however, indu- 
ted, in hopes of doing ſervice to 
dhe Prince, to quit the Hague, and 


782. His enemies took great ad- 
Fange of his abſence, and alperſed 
poth the Prince and the Duke in a 
Manner which, had the latter remain- 


© Winow, that it never enjoyed more 


When 


olonies, and with rhe French, which 


and at length they 
arried matters to ſuch a height, as 


Duke Lewis had Ko very ſac- 


$0 retire to his government of Bois 
ge Duc, which happened in the year 


Life of the Dule of Brunfavic. 


— 


Ihe Anti-Orange party, * | 
3 ſtill ſubſiſted; 


reat i with her American 


PETE FIR 


ful, that they openly accuſed the Dake | 


of | baving miſled the Prince, and of | 


dleſpiſed all their accuſations, and met 
all the malice and calumny of his 
Enemies with that ſtrength of mind | 
for which he was ſo eminently con- 


3 


ed at the Hague, they never would 


have dared to think of, When the 


Duke entered into the ſervice of the 
Republic, he had reſerved to himſelf 


the power of taking his diſmiſſion, 


whenever it might be agreeable to 


him; and after his departure from 
the Hague, his enemies carried mat- 


that great man to reſign his employ- 


of October 1784. 


and unexpected revolution which 
took place in September 1 8), when 


every one looked for the cleareſt. 
juſtification of the Duke: 


all in vain ! that great man departed 
without having reccived that ſatisfacs 


but which bas been tince, in me 


meaſure, given bim by a Reſolation - 
| of the States- General. 
from being adequate to the claims of 
injured merit; for unleſs they annul _ 
| the unjui Reſclhutions taken againft, 
| the Duke by every patticula 
| vince, and eſpecially by Holland, it 


Pro- 


cannot be contidered as a complete 
juſtification, 
ons narrative without laying before 

the Reader a very ſtriking teſtimony, 


both of Duke Lewis's attachment to 


ters to ſuch a height, as to oblige. 


| ments, which happened on the 1 5th 
How affairs went 
on after his departure from Holland, 
and how far his enemies, or rather 
thoſe of the Prince of Orange prevail - 
ed, are as well known as the happy 


24 


but alas! 
this life on the 14th of May 1788, 


tion to which he was fo juſtly èutitled; 


Put this is far 


We cannot conclude“ 


the Republic, and ef the tenfe they 


entertained of him. | 
in the year 1756, the command of 5 

the Allied army was offered to him 

by George the Second, which, at the 


requeſt ot the States-General and the 


Princeſs of Orange, he refuſed. Thus 
he nobly ſacrificed to the good of the 


Republic, the opportunity which was 


offered to him, of reaping thoſe un- 
fading laurels which were gained by 
Prince Ferdinand of Bruniwic. 
The audacious | attempt 
upon the Duke after his departure | 
from” 


N. B. 


F.z 


. Holland, at Aix-la- Chapelle, at 
the head of which was the infamous | tion of Travels thro' France, Spain, 
Rhyngrave of Salm, is a ſtain upon Italy, and the ſeveral other parts of 
that country, which can never be | modern Europe, avwhoſe authors, as it 
wiped off; eſpecially as there is rea- afterwards appeared, had ſcarcely e- 
ſon to think, that the States of Holland | ver ſeen the margin of their native 
had a ſhare i in it, from their refuſing 


Travel thro? 4 Italy. « 


upon by 0 under the deneminz- 


: ſhores, that a title-page of the pre- 
to promote an enquiry, which had | ſent deſcription is apt, upon the firſt 
been inſtituted by the Magiſtrates of | view, to excite ſome little jealouſy as 
Aix la- Chapelle for the diſcovery of | to the authenticity of the ſubject to 
the conſpirators. | which it is prefixed. But the tranſſa- 
Approach, Butovians! Brunſwick's | tor of the very ſenſible publication 

| duſt lies here, now under our review, aſſures his re- 
His awſul tomb claims a repentant ders, that © theſe Letters are not to 
A tear; | © be conſidered merely as letters 
2 The heroic Lewis, whoſe illuſtrious | «6 written in the cloſet, or remarks 
Bans: « n what may be found in other 
| Will ſhine for ever in the books of authors, but as obſervations mad? 
„ fame 5 | © in the country 70, during actual 
The faithful guardian of Four Prince s | travels through it ;” and we per- 
„ FOuths 


| . fectly coincide with bim in opinion, 
Who fo:m'd his mind to knowledge, that they are far from being writ- 
virtue, truth; ten in the dull ftile of methodical 
In riper age, his friend, and his right | compilation, and bear every mark of 
| hand, being immediately dictated by the 
At once the pride and darling of objects ther deſcribe.” This philoſc- 
” your land, | | phic and very entertaining traveller 
Till forc'd by deſp rate fagion and opens his correſpondence at Avignon, 
cabal, | and proceeds from thence through = 
He left your ſtate, which Patriots | Toulon, Nice, Genoa, Piſa, Lucca, N 
Would enthral!: - --: | Florence, Rome, and Naples, giving 
Bluſh then, Batavians ! bluſh with an account of the manners, and con- 
cConſcious ſhame, | ſtitution of each place, in a manner 
The hiſtoric page will to the world extremely ſingular and novel, but 
proclaim | which evidently diſcovers him to 
'The following truths, which time poſſeſs very warm feelings, refined 
ſhall ne'er efface, | ſenſibility, accurate obſervation, and 
Brunſwick's great worth and un profound judgment. But let the 
1 diſgrace, L | author ſpeak for himſelfſ.-Condemn- 
Ad your ingratitude moſt vile and ing the extraordinary power which 9 
; baſe. s 1% the 7 ice-legate (who was juſt then 8 
| 5 ... | promoted to the office of Candle. bear- 
eee 8 e er in the Pope's Chapel) poſſeſſes in 
Review. | | the adminiſtration of criminal juſtice, 
5 : ©. hers 

Travel through Haiy, in a Series of „ I ſaw a man retertias who has 
Letters 5 written in the Year 1785. u Il ich this | 
"Tranfated from the French of the come ont of the gallies, to whic 4 
dle-bearer had very unjuſtly and 
Alle Dupaty.  8to. 66. N Sew been 3 
3 I very ridiculouſly condemned him or 

UBLIC curioſity has been of | 


| hve years, 4. convicted of murder. . 
late years fo frequently impoſed | 
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Afet inp Story of a Galley Slave. 5 47 


This unhappy man named Lorenzo, red, and Lorenzo is releaſed. _ 

has ſuffered his puniſhment, notwith- On what ground, then, had he 
landing all the endeavours of the In- been condemned? On a circum- 
tendant of Toulon to procure his re- ſtance!- On the very flighteſt cir- 


- leaſe, and every remonſtrance in his cumſtance !—The murdered man 
efavour. e bad nine louis in his pocket; three 


His innocence appeared in the fol- | men, of which number was Lorenzo, 
lowing extraordinary manner: | were taken up; on each of whom 
ll had theſe particulars from the | were found three louis. Here, ſaid 

Intendant of Toulon, a man of great | the judge, are nine louis, and conſe - 


—ſenſe and humanity. ] e quently three murderers: And theſe 
n As he was going along, one day, | three men were doomed to the gallies. 
-in the arſenal of Toulon, another | Two of them died there. — It is the 
0 1 galley flave ſaid to one of his com- | hiſtory of PAnglade ; the hiſtory of 25 
's GöViutr)ꝛades— There is a wretch I cannot | circumſtantial proof; the hiſtory of 
Q 1 8 bear the fight of.— Why ſo? replied all criminal eribunals, except thoſe 
r the other — That man is here for hav- | of England. The laws of England 
ing murdered ſuch a one, and it was | are cautious of condemning; the laws 
281 who committed the crime.—Lo- | in France teartul of acquitting. 
frenzo overheard him: What muſt he This unhappy man is going to 
not have felt! He went up to the | Rome io throw himſelf at the feet of 
== galley flave, entreating and conjuring | the pope, to obtain a reviſion of his 
bim to reveal, and properly atteſt, as | trial, The pope is ſaid to be hu- 


25 
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= ſoon as poſſible, the ſecret of his in- mane. 


5 %, INES 
8 


nocence. But the foul of the wretch | I have remarkedthat humane men, 


8 8 
2 


vas already ſhut to pity, and awake | that is to ſay, un are more difficult 


. 
2 27 TH 9 9 


only to terror. Lorenzo, with the | in their belief of crimes, and are lefs 
permiſſion of his ſuperiors, had the | frequently deceived. Humanity is 
patience and reſolution to attach him- | the ſurelt guide in the diſcovering of 
= elf, for two years ſucceſſively, to | truth.” 2 „„ GEL 
ng tbis man, from whom he hoped the | The An Duyary proceeds to 
n- prooſs of his mnocence. He odtain- | Tou/on, where he ſeems to have paid 
aer ed leave to be faſtened to the ſame particular attention to the adminitlra- 
chain. He accompanied him to the | tion of the Gallior, ; 
to boſpital. What perſuaſions did he | Ihe galley flaves,” ſays he, 
ed not uſe to move him, both night and | ©& are not treated ill at Toulon ; they 
day, and every day? But all without | work and are paid for it. How at- 
effect. At length, at the end of two | ſecting the reſſection! There are ten 
&ycars, by dint of prayers and tears, | millions of men perhaps in France 
be ſucceeded ſo far as to ſoften once | who would be happy to be at the 
more the villain's heart, and, by. | gallies, were they not condemned to 
awakening remorſe, draw from him themnmn . 
a ſecond time the important ſecret. | Formerly, the term of the galley 
Witneſſes were ſtationed for the pur- | ſlaves was ſcarcely expired before 
poſe. A narrative was drawn up | they returned; but of late, the tri- 
and carried to the Intendant, who | bunals that furniſh Toulon, inſtead 
indtantly threw the criminal into a | of ſending back thoſe who relapſe, 
dungeon. A ſeverity highly impru- | hang them. | ST 
dent, as the guilty-man immediately | The number of galley flaves is 
Petracteccct. I,nnearly the ſame every year, that is to 
| The five years are at length expi- fay, nearly the ſame number of crimes 
| 3 | TRE: 5 
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are committed yearly. 
quantity of water enters in like man- 
ner daily into a ſhip, and the labour 
of the pump is equal; but were the 
| veſſel better, were the planks more 
cloſely joined, and more carefully at- 


tion (Bicetre). 
code; ſuch the indulgence to the 
financial ſyſtem: Innocent blood is | 
fold to it by government, and the | 


criminal legiſlation. 
but be able to contribute to deliver 
| theſe young and innocent hands from 
thoſe abominable chains!— I hope 1 
mall. : 
Tread alſo in the regiſter—/ir the Ch 
crime of cheating, and vehemently ſuſ- 
 pedted. of murder; 5 to the gallies for 
life. 
L read alſo-—for tnavery, and cheat. 
ing a number of honeft people (the very | 
words) ; to the gallizs for one hundred | 


years. This 1s a ſentence of the tri- 


tended to, the veſſel would daily 
make much leſs water. 


I looked over the regiſter of the 


galies. Liſten.— Children of thirteen 


thers convicted of ſmuggling ! ! Ves, 


* 0 


years of age ſentenced to the gallies 
for having been found with their fa- 


thus I read—for having been found. 


_ evith their fathers ! If they had not 
been found with them, they would 


have been ſent to the houſe of correc- 
Such is the fiſcal 


nation is ſilent! 


I ſaw many of cheſe children; and 
tears guſhed into my eyes, and my 
| breaſt burſt with indignation; 
could I appeaſe my feelings, but 
with the hope of not dying beſore 


nor 


I had expoſed all the crimes of our 


bunal of Deux Ponts (et in France). 


France lends her puniſhments to ſeve- 


ral of the German ſovereigns. 
T allo read—vehemently ſuſpected of 
a 7 murder and burglary 5 to the BAR 


Ter bile. © 
I would give A der l e fam "I | 
a duplicate of the regiſters of the 


What information they con- 


gallies. 


Alas! may I 


. — ET 


tain! They would enable us to aſ- 


Treatment of Galley Slaves. 
The ſame | 


certain the numbers annually ſacri- 
ficed in France, by the exterminat- 


ing band of criminal Juſtice, in the 
different tribunals. | 


A ſingular event plunged the galley 


ſlaves, fome time ago, into pro- 


found deſpair. 'The Intendant of the 
marine received orders to teparate 


the deſerters, the ſmugglers and 
malefactors, into three claſſes. 
would have imagined ſmugglers and 
deſerters ſhould have bleſſed this ſe- 
Pparation, 


treme. 
All the galley TOR in fact, look 


One 


But their deſpair was ex- 


on each other in the ſame light z for 
misfortune, like death, reduces all 
men to a level. They are all equally 


ſo many wretched beings, ſo many of 
the weak vanquithed by the thong. 


Far from bluibing at the atrocity of 


their crimes, they make a boalt of 
One has done more harm to 
the enemy, or has been more adroit 
or courageous than the other, 


them. 


The 
delerters and imugglers therefore by 
no means deſpiſe the criminals; and, 
by the ſeparation then ordered, they 
loſt ſeveral advantages. One was de- 


prived of a robutt companion; ano- 
ther, of the comrade whote voice he 


was accuſtomed to hear, and whoſe 


| looks he was familiarized to meet; 


while this, again, loſt the man who 
{ympathized with him in wretchedneſs. 
Many bitter tears, tears of the heart, 


| flowed in abundance at the thought of 
this ſeparation. 
marine however has granted many of 


The eee O the 


thele galley flaves the tavour of liv- 


ing together at the ſame chain. 


What a ſubject for meditation! 


| How wonderful are the yet unexplo- 
red receſſes of the human heart! 


eee 
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vn the In mportation of Slaves from the 
Coaſt of Africa. In à Letter to a 
e in England, from 8vo. 


the ſpring, under the impreſ- 
EZ fon of „certain publications which 
== <* tended to rouſe the indignation, 


after a tour of the iſland, by the wind- 
ward coaſt, he has been enabled to 
ꝑive a very different account of the 


bis former reſidence in the windward 
illands, 20 years ago. He is enabled 
| to pronounce, that the happineſs or 
f miſery of the Negroes 1 in Jamaica de · 


1th gardens ; ; and each eſtate has a 
herein each ſlave is flowed as much 
2 he can cultivate for his own uſe; 


1 1 Tides Sunday, one day i in a fortnight, 
1 For eight months: and near their 
1 Wins they have pigs, poultry, 
ind from 15 to 40 head of cattle. 
Planters have found it their intereſt 


TR. MNEILL left Britain in 
e and excite the pity of the publick:” 


ſituation of the Negroes, and their 
character, from what he ſaw during | 


ends almoſt totally on themſelves. 
They have comfortable habitations, 


Character of the Negroes in Jamaica. 


ſor which purpoſe he is allowed, be. | 


1 ATundir 8965 


he o treat their ſlaves well, and to be 
le bareful of their health and life; and 
t; geveral machines have been invented 
ho D fave or eaſe their labour. — The 


Poſelidatel Jave act, juſt paſſed by 


r, ie Aſſembly, enacting, that, if any 
ot gerſon, whether owner or ſaperintend- 
1 rt of ſlaves, ſhall be convicted of hav- 
Ot 


e, by any act of 8 or cruelty, 
ee. culioned the death of any Negro, it 
5. Wall be capital for the firſt offence 


his knowlege and belief, to the 


"Mw be buried a Negro dying without 
"If Bvinz been "po by the doctor, is 


a 1 every ſurgeon Or Joe eli | 
each eſtate is to ſwear, to the beſt | 


„ 


ica? le to proſecution. The proxifion 
ein- r the Negroes in ſickneſs and old 
I e is more comfortable than for che | 


| labouring poor in Britain; 
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not to 
mention that they frequently accu- 
mulate money conſiderably, and have 


a power of bequeathing their propere | 


ty by will. 1 
Mr. M. however he diſapproves the 


traffick in Negroes, proceeds to ſiew- 
the impoſſibility of effecting ſuch a_ 
change, and pointedly argues the in- 
competency of the Legiſlature at 
home to meliorate their condition, 


compared with perſons on the ſpot; 
and that liberty would be thrown 

away on the Negroes, who were not 
born to it, and never taſted it in their 


| own country—He controverts the 


idea that the African wars are carried 


on for the ſole purpoſe of the ſlave 
trade; and ſtates, from travellers of 


good credit, how ill they deſerve the 


: character given them of improvement 
ract of land called Negro grounds, 


and cultivation. He ſhews that the 
puniſhments inflided on the Negroes 


in Jamaica are not ſo ſevere as in 
England, particularly whipping.— 
That 
| people the Weſt India iſlands are, the 
 Coromantees, the moſt favage of the 

three; of a haughty, cruel, unfor- 


three principal tribes which 


giving, revengeful temper: the £boes, 
perfidious, deceiti ul, and notorious 
thieves, void of natural Affection: the 
have a character leſs 
marked, rather harmleſs than warlike, 


and icconnted faithful, good Negroes. 


The character of the Cregle may be 


conſidered as the Cener:. character 


of the Negro, compoſed of all three; 


| yet he poſſeſſes many of the negative 
{ virtues, and ſome of the poſitive. The 


bad Negroes are the molt incorrigible 15 


beings of the human race. 


Mr. M. thus ſums up the general | 


| 1 charaQ ter. 
| Bs ule of the death of. each Negro 5 
Wd cvery owner or overſeer cauſing 


The Negro is poſſe! Ted of paſſions 


| not © only ſtrong but ungovernable; 
aà mind e warlike, and un⸗ 
merciful; 


a temper extremely iraſei- 


ble; a diſpoſmion indolent, ſelfiſh, 
and deczitful ; fond of joyous ſocia- 
lity, riotous mirth, and extravagant 
85 „„ he]. 
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He has certain portions of 
kindneſs for his friends, generoſity 
and friendſhip for his favourites, and 
affettion for his connections; but they 


are as ſparks which emit a glimmer- 


ing light through the thick 0 


that ſurrounds them, and which, 


every ebullition of anger or revenge, 
_ Inſtantly diſappear. 

love as in his hate; at beſt but a 
terrible huſband, a harſh father, and 
a precarious friend. 
unalterable affection for his count ry- 
men and fellow paſſengers, in parti- 
cular, ſeems to be the moſt amiable 


Furious in his 


A ſtrong and 


paſſion in the Negro breaſt: and it 


affords no ſmall pleaſure to the phi- 
loſophic mind to perceive, amidſt the 
_ general rigidity and tention of the 
finer chords of Nature, which invari— 

_ ably yields the ſame tone on the | 
ſmalleſt touch, 
vibrate till death. As to all the other | 
fine feelings of the ſoul, the Negro, | 
as far as I have been able to perceive, 
is nearly deprived of them; and this 
I think is evident from the general 
treatment of the afflicted, helpleſs, 
ſpecics ; but | 
more particularly from the barbarity | 
and conſtitutional want of humanity, | 
| ſhewn to all the brute creation. A 
<ordial and unalterable attachment is 


and continues to 


and unhappy of his own 


not to be expected from a Negro; 


and were he poſlefſed of power over 


his own ſpecies, nothing would exceed 
his tyranny. 


the line between ſeverity and over- 


5 indulgence! and how unſafe to throw 
the reins of government e on-. 
 theirneck | Er Rs 
Mr. M's anſwers to the arguments 1 
for the abolition of the ſlave trade 


are, the decreaſe of Negroes in the 
lands from various cauſes not to be 
repaired by mereaſed population a- 


lone : the conſtitution of the Negro, 


and the nature of labour! in that "ali 
Pate, are inſ * 


2 


| With ſuch people how 
difficult would be the taſk to draw 


Memoirs of Co unt Maurepat. 


Characteriſtic Mumores of the Com? 


| ſailles in the month of November 
1781, and in the 81ſt year of his 


rilous and hard. fought foreign war, 


more admired for his abilities as a 
_ miniſter, and talents as a ſtateſman, 


his humanity, benevolence, and other 
excellent qualities of the heart. 


— 


From the Annual Wer for I 786. ] 


period of liſe, in a ſeaſon of great 


arduous office of prime miniſter of 


days, his great and numerous offices 


if not the ſecond in adminiſtration, 


de MaurEPas, a late celebrated 


Miniſter of France. 


HE celebrated count 40 Mau- 
repas died at the caſtle of Ver- 


age; holding, at that very advanced 
national exertion, and of a very pe- 


which extended its action to every 
quarter of the world, che great and 


France. This great man was not 


than he was revered and beloved for 
When, under the auſpices of car- 


dinal Fleury, and in his own happier 


ſeemed to render him at laſt the third 
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he was one of the few miniſters who 


introduced ſcience and philoſophy 7 


into the conduct of public affairs; 


but was at the ſame time ſo regulated £2 3 


in their indulgence, as entirely to 
reject their uſeleſs or frivolous parts, of 
however ſplendid or pleaſing ; > 
he diſdained to apply the public mo- 1 
ney to any other purpoſes than thoſe | - 
ſolid ones of public utility, 'Though 5 5 
conſiderably cramped in many of bis 5 


public deſigns and exertions unde? 


the pacific and economical ſyſtem f 
the cardinal, yet he not only in 2 
great meaſure recovered the French 


marine from that proſtrate ſtate o 
vbich it had long ſeemed irretrievably 


condemned, but he laid the founds 


it has ſince arrived, or which it 5 | 
ſtill capable of attaining. To bim 1 
France is particularly indebted jor 
that Toperioritys: which {be , 1 
and 


as if 5 5 


1 
3 
Rte L 


tions for all that greatneſs to which x 


ono Arg won, 4 LS > 2 y%SC!VH y BN, FE 9] 


to poſſeſs in ſhip building; eſpecially 
in the conſtruction of ſhips of war: 
bp for he it was who firſt reſcued naval 
| architecture from mere mechanical 
hands, from the habitual and unex- 
amined prejudices of vulgar error; 


conſidered as a diſtin and profound 
ſcience; and was accordinyly ſtudied 
and reduced to practice upon thoſe 
principles by men of the firſt parts 


permanent national ſervices, which 
in time diffuſe themſelves into com- 
mon benefits to mankind, are fre- 
quently little thought of at the mo- 


inventor is ſoon forgotten; while he 
who applies his genius or invention, 
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the deſtruction of his fellow-creatures, 


7 
. 2 
— 
1 
*. 


of his ſucceſs may ſurvive the year in 
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admiration to futurity. 


| at the time the oſtenſible praiſe, it 


the real figure of the earth, by ſend- 


== aſtronomers to meaſure degrees of the 
2 meridian under the equator, and in 
the northern polar circle. 
expected difficulties which they expe- 


peated. 
i. When the ELM Fo the court chad: 
in the year 1748, baniſhed Maurepas 


far from its vortex (an evil of all 
others the moſt 


which 4 
wit BE 
„ bim 

Fo 


qd jor 
Vol. 


(and it is to be feared too evidently). 


and placing it in the rank which it 
deſerved to hold, it ſoon roſe, under 
his influence and protection, to be 


ment, and the ingenious author or 


with a vain-glorious ſplendour, to 
although not even the partial benefits 


which it takes place, ſhall have his 
name handed down with applauſe and 


Although cardinal Fleury poſſeſſed : 


was to Maurepas only that ſcience is 
indebted for that grand deſign and 
= arduous undertaking of aſcertaining 


L237 Tieaced, and the extraordinary hard- 
2 ſhips and difficulties they encoun- | 
tered, are too well known to be re- 


intolerable to a 
| Frenchman) he exhibited an inſtance, 
almoſt ſingular in that country, of | 
bearing his Ton from a ſituation of 


5 | | * 
Memoirs of Count Mautepas. 


and learning. Such eminent and | 


— 


ing the French academicians and | 


The un- 


operated in the excluſion of toreign- 
| G 


4 
greatneſs, in which he had been 
nurtured from his earlieſt youth, 


with the dignity of a man, and the 


temper of a philoſopher. He adorned _ 
his long exile, as he had done his 
poſſeſſion of power, by continued 


acts of beneficence, and the practice 


of every private virtue. 

When at length, in the 74th year 
of his age, the long- forgotten ſtateſ- 
man was moſt honourably recalled to 
court, in order to become the Mentor. 
and guide of his young ſovereign in 
the yet untrodden paths of govern- 
ment, neither this ſudden and unex- 


pected exaltation, nor his long ab- 
ſence from the world, produced any 


change in the temper and character 
of Maurepas. 


In the changes which 
neceſſarily took place at court, and 
in the adminiſtration, none of the 


diſmiſſed miniſters were (according 


to the eſtabliſhed etiquette) ſent into : 


exile, nor did they ſuffer any other 
degradation or inconvenience, than 
what proceeded merely from the loſs 
of their places; no mean jealouſy ap- 


peared, no act of ſeverity or reſent- 
ment took place, no ancient ay : 
was revived, nor preſent hatred 
tified, to ſully the luſtre of his : 
triumph on returaing to power. A. 
ſimilar magnanimity ſeemed to be 
the principle of the enſuing admini- 
ſtration. He had the courage to burſt. 
at once through thoſe narrow political 
fetters, which, originating partly in 
pride, and partly in bigotry, were 
now ſo riveted by time, as to be 


| conſidered and received as funda- 
mental maxims of government. 


The 
pride of the nobility confined the 


great offices of ſtate to their own fa- 
milies; and the profeſſion of the law, 
whoſe credit in France is great, and 


perhaps exceſſive, had in a manner 


appropriated to itſelf the financial de- 


patrment: while both leaned hard 


upon the commercial intereſt, na- 


tional and religious prejudices co- 


ers; 


50 
ers, and of all thoſe of a different 
perſuaſion in religious matters, how- 


ever eminent their abilities, from 


rendering any ſervice to the ſtate. 
Maurepas induced his young ſove- 


reign, in a ſingle inſtance, to ſet at 


The Trifler, No. XVIII. a 
| The differences which 


interval. 
exiſt in the kind of love men have 
ſor riches are eſtabliſhed by age and 
character. 


produce avidity, but not an attach- 


A taſte for pleaſure, or 
an inclination to voluptuouſneſs, may 


ment to money; a deſire of ſatisfy- 
ing the paſſions, but not a wiſh to 
preſerve it. An inquietude for the 
future is the reigning ſentiment of 
weak and puſillanimous characters: 
they are leſs affected by an enjoy- 
ment than by the fear of want : from 
this ſit uation of mind comes avarice. 
| In deſpotic governments, where the 
exceſs of power renders every kind 
of poſſeſhon precarious, fear acts 
upon men more forcibly than any 
other ſentiment. In this ſituation, 
they are more inclined to avarice than 
in moſt others: they wiſh to be con- 
| tinually inſured from want, for which 
2 _» _ | purpole they collect their property in- 
XIV readers are not to expect | to a narrow compaſs, and hide their 
IVI thatl am always to draw on gold; according to age, or the ſtrengtn 
1 i my own fund to contribute towards | of their paſſions, they are deſirous o 
Wl their entertainment. Men of bufi- | riches, as a powerful vehicle or a ſafe 
neſs know that there are times when | Port where they may brave all the 
borrowing may be practiſed, and yet revolutions of fortune. Paſſions 7 
not be a ſymptom of penury. Such a | which acquire their force from that E 
time is the preſent wich me, and 1 | of the ſoul, inſpire the ardour of 3 
have drawn ſor a ſmall ſum on the | acquiring treaſures for the purpoſe of 
ſtock of an entertaining and lively | diſtributing them, and the confuſed 
French writer, whoſe Conſiderations | idea of power infeparably attached to E 
on Wit and Morals have been juſt riches, renders them ſtill more valu- FX 
' publiſhed. © , | ableto the man of ambition. It was 1 
Moetals, ſays my author, are the from this motive that Sylla, Pompey 3 
repreſentations of enjoyments, and | and Cæſar amaſſed immenſe treaſures, = 

| muſt naturally inflame the imagina- | they bad recourſe to their affiſtance 
tion of Man. He therein pleaſingly | to place themſelves in a ſituation, 
cContemplates the inſtrument. of his | which, by nature, they ſeemed 
| happineſs; upon their ſurface the | deſtined to ill 
imperious man fees engraved the | Youth is the ſeaſon of lively incli- 
flavery he means to impoſe: and the | Nations, tumultuous deſires, and 
- haughty diſcover in them the great- | ardent paſſions, and the period of 
eſt diſtinctions. The voluptuousman | life when avarice has the leaſt power 
previouſly ſmiles at the beauties which | over the mind. The deſire of enjoy- 
ſeem to ſolicit his favour, and he who ments is too ſtrong in youth to be 
is ambitious removes in his imagina- | {atisfied with their repreſentative Wl 
nation every obſtacle to fame, pur- ſigns; this would reſemble thoſe blind 
chaſes fuffrages, and fils up every | Politiciaus who make the 9 =p 


naught theſe maxims, and to violate 

all theſe prejudices, by calling in to be 
his aſſiſtant, as 3 of 

the finances, M. Necker, a merchant, 

a foreigner, and a proteſtant. Such 
was Maurepa s 
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of eons to conſiſt in the poſſeſſion 


9 
Nn 
e 


e ol ſpecie. The idea of ſpeedy means 
dis in youth always attached to that of 
r money, and the preſſing neceflity of 
y making a continued uſe of it, is in- 
I- imical to accumulation. 

y- In conſidering the impatient ar- 

'0 dour of the paſſions in youth, we 

Ie might be led to ſuppole that life was 
of | to laſt but for a day; but the pre- 
$5 | cautions of the aged ſeem to be ſuch 
y- as if it were to be eternal. This hap- 

m pens becauſe deſire is extreme in 
e. youth, and fear without bounds in 
he age. For theſe reaſons, ſtrong 


minds, and youth which is the age 
of ſtrength, are eager to enjoy, and 
unacquainted with avarice. The de- 
: celine of the ſenſations, and that of 
the machine, whence 
| their principle, renders the mind reſt- 
| leſs and fearful. This is the epocha 


hearts of moſt men. It outhves the 
| paſſions, eſtabliſhes its throne up- 
on their ruins, "Ex 
as ſtrength declines. Human life 
is divided between hope and fear, 
T be heart and mind are ſucceſſively 


= agitated by their powerful influence. 


> 4 bo 


Le man far advanced in years is 
5 a He ſeems to live 
3 but in the paſt, at the epocha of his 


and in the tender remembrance of 
the happineſs by the loſs of which he 
is afflicted. He ſeems 10 loſe fight 
of every thing. The affinity between 
him and others ſeems daily to dimi- 
nith, and his connexions with ſociety 
become leſs numerous. In this 
ſtate of ſolitude he perceives his 
exiſtence to be troubleſome to others, 
and that his heirs impatiently count 
every moment of it. His languith- 


erſpective to whichothers are attach- 
ed by the hopes of a happy change. 
Lite is unintereſting to him. He 
then becomes ſorrowful in the con- 


The Trier, No. XXVIII. 


they derive 
When avarice gains poſſeſſion of the 


and ſeems to increaſe 


ſtrength, which has long left him, | 


ing days no longer offer that diſtant 


1 


31 
ed by his weakneſs, and irritated by 


the negle& of others, he ſeeks a ſup- 
port in his abandoned ſtate, and his 


His happineſs appears to depend up- 
on the preſervation and inereaſe of 
his property. 
taught an old ron the inſtability of 
friendſhip, and convinced him that 


attachment, wholly governs man- 


cient to fave him from the contempt 
infeparable from poverty. As fear, 
the child of weakneſs, continually 


but the preſence of his only ſupport 


wherever he goes. 


Nothing but his 


pleating them, the comfort of his 
afflictions, the inſtrument of his 


— 


Thoſe facts prove that the xxckSzvE 


5 


AND IS SATISFIED IN. THE CONTEM= 
' PLATION OF THAT WHICH IT 
| AFRAID: 10 ENJOY. VV 


Poetry. 


An EPITAPH on an aer Tar- 
von, lately deceaſed, __ 


T WI: been ſaid, and ſome peed 
That ev'ry Taylor is a knave; 


: [aviation of bisuotbingnels,. Alam- | 


But one is laid below this ſod, 9 1 
8 2 Mu 


fortrine offers him a certain reſource. 
Sad experience has 


intereſt, the only indiſſoluble bond of 


kind. He feels nat the reſtraints he 
impoſes on himſelf; be knows that 
the poſſeſſion only of riches is ſuffi- 


torments his imagination, nothing 


can remove it; his fortune muſt be 
ever before his eyes: it muſt be por- 
table, and his faithful companion 


gold can give him chearfulneſs, and 
| he frequently contemplates it as the 
object of his tendereſt affection. He 
ſees in his fortune both power and in- 


- 


dependence; the means of corrupt- 
ing women, which replace thoſe of 


vengence againſt ingratitude, and 
the molt powerful attraction offered 
to reſpectful cares and attention. 


| LOVE OF RICHES ARISES FROM WEAR 
NESS AND. THE LOSS OF FACULTIES, 


$h44$$944+059044 


42 
Who paths of juſtice always trod; 


Who would do nothing mean, or 


ſoi did 
eee ſuch of Jou recorded; 
Let it be ſaid, when you're in duſt, 


_ You was, like Miller, 1 and juſt. 
Edin. Nov. 1 


295 1788. 
2 N... 4:34 
| To THE EDITORS OP THE 
ABERDEEN 


| Gunrimen, 


1 the incloſæd attempt FL ; thought awor- 


thy a place in your uſeful miſcellany, 

the inſertion will oblige OY of 

3 your Reader,” 

N 5 the produdtion of a youth * un- 
Tutor'd in the ſchools,” nor has it re- 


. ceived the corrections of the Scholar. | 
J am, your bumble Servant. 


T. 


| And bark, the accents of his voice 


| > By 2t } 

January 1709.) 
 TOLLO HILL: 
FT will a youthful muſe dare 
to engage 


= (Made by ambition madig power 
ö warm 


With ſubjects fit for a maturer age, 


feeble arm. 


Art, | 


Indulge bawanity' 8 perhaſtee pow'r, 
5 And vend the feelings of a thought- | 


ful heart, 

; In mile reflection in the lonely hour ; 

Forgive the 
II urg'd by pride, 


The vain man's glory, and the rich: 


man's boaſt, 


| fo wide 
Ober ev'ry nation and o'er ev? "ry coal; 
The proſpect brightens —Phzbus? 
chearing ray — 


(heath = 


Original and fra Poetry. 
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. The ; 


. 
weak attempt, not 


Exerts its influence o'er the barren 


Gives animation to the new born 
day, 


And reſcues drooping vegetives from 


death. 


| But ſmall its influence on thy barren 


brow, 


Derided Tollo, whoſe tanie foil 
Nor _— the labour of the fur. 


owing plough, 

'The ox's ele or the farmer's toil. 

Vet bounteous nature deals her gifts 

| abroad, 

To neighb'ring hills with an unſparing 
hand,; 


load, 


land. 
But ſee the genius of this poor a- 
| bode, - ©: 


| Wis hoary brow Apis a length of 


C 
Sadden'd he ſits beneath fame heavy 
wes 


of tears. 


are heard, 
ſolemn ſounds his : 


10 5 ward 
thoughts convey; _ 


And too true ſeem the bodings that 


I heard, 


5 4 When lonely ern 1 ſaw him on the 
__ graſp at things A her | 


way. 


| <« Here, O what ſcenes & miſery have 
Should 1, unſbill'd in the poetic 135 „ 


| I view'd ! 

25 * And vet, alas ! 1 ſear mult ſee a: 
Ain, 

6 Oh! that theſe forcows ſhould be 

pet renewd, 

And I for mankind feel again ſugh 

| pain! 

„ Oft have I from. within that dar- 

| kened wood, 


| «6 The nightly thief ly lurking for 
Whoſe prompting influence extends | 


his prey, 
„ Amaz'd, confus'd, the paſſin 
| travelies ſtood, 
And knew not which to fly, or 
which to 0 ſlay. 
« Till 


Shades the gay valleys with a aviſh 


R n 


But leaves thee unadorned, an arid 


| Of inward woe that draws that flood 
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« Till . and bold, as oft be- 
+ fore, 

„ The daring wretch applies the 
=_ blood itain'd knife 

4 To's throbbing. boſom, and de- 
==  mands the {tore 


- his life. 
With nimble footſteps, and with 
F ghaſtly face, 


along, 
= tiveplace, 


throng. 


! 
WT No 8 
n Fe 


reign'd at home, 


command, 


A helpleſs wife and offpring ſent 

= 0 And beg fublitence from the ſpar- N 
ning hand. 1 

d. Fired with bis country” s glory, 
2+: have I known 

Fe F cc The youthful- warrior this way 
leave his home, 

d Left all that's dear, or all he eber 

4 --- -conld-own, 

i | Sg But backward ne'er, alas! again to 
Ke come. 

16 . While parents, brothers, filters, 

us: mourn his fate, | | 

ve | * With tears bedew their folitary lot, 

Bewail at dawn of day and ev' ning 

* late, 


be unhappy lot. 


Me not like thine, 
py bride, 


5 0 repine, 8 

c EF % Then wandered Shady to the 
ing 3 4 Stygian tide.“ | 

| x The Genius ſaid, 


and 5 then 
full of woe 


Original and felet Poetry. 


= Of treaſur'd wealth, the forfeit of 


i Pye ſeen the ruin'd bankrupt Aalk | 


* And mingle! in an unknown lorcign 
„ While nought but wild confuſion | 
All ſeiz'd confiſcate by the law” = 


* Theſe woes, tho” yet ſincere, are : 


3 « „ Unhappy maid, once deſtin d hap- | 


Ws ons hand reclin'd his aged 7 5 
7 To mink what miſcries are tel: below; | 


D- 


53 
Then ſtarting from bis Sagas wild 
he fled. 
Yet Tollo, for eet the proſpea round 
thee lies, Y 
That raiſe ſenſations pleaſing to the 
| mind, 
There does the villa captivate our 


eyes, 


And waving fields reward the lab? ring | 


hind. | 
See . rears its lofty fanes, 


| Where learning dwells as if her na- 
i Forc'd | by deſpair to leave his na- | 


tive home, | 
| here buſy commerce Aill erh. 
ant reigns, | 


| And treaſures wealth for ages yer to 


come. m 4 
There dwells a C— 
benignant ſage, 


ll, who, 5 


*Gainſt daring infidels the truth al. 


ſerts, 


5 Repels the torrent of a ſiaful age, 


And ſtrenuouſly Its ſad fate averts. 
A Be, too, the champion of 
our faith, 


There woes the ankle: and inſtructs. 


our youth, 


Beneath his feet 'the.daring doubter 


lieth, 
And even the ſceptic wretch reſpects 
the truth. 
r, too, with philoſophy. ſedate, 
And eye replete with ever ſearching | 
-pow'r, 


| Reviews mankind in all their varied 


ſtate, 


5 2 WY From rudeſt ages to the preſent 8 
i Their ſon's, their brother' 8, 22 


Nor ſhall the lib'ral Elen be behind, 


Whoſe patriot heart in Uberty" $ fair 


cauſe 


Exeris its influence, to befriend man- 
kind, | 


$ "Ads gain to future ages purer 1 
1 8 For his dear image did you long | 


But now no tarther goes the rultic 
mule, . 


Her feeble nerves her wiking ſt eps 


| retard, 
Tired ſhe withdraws: into a ſhade 
| recluſe, : 
Not bleſs'd with powers of: a Windſor 
Bend. 


1 N 


MODERATION AND. ALTER ATION. 
As ſung by Mz Wizon, at the Theatre. 
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1 Here is an old ſong, made by an old + ancient pate, Of an old | 
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5 at a boun ti - ful rate, And an old por-ter to relieve _ the 


th 


8 1 1 1 . ey. 
T ; | | | 
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Moderation and Alteration, 5 55 


With an old lady, whoſe anger good words aſſuages, 

Who ev'ry quarter pays her old ſervants their wages, 

| Who never knew what belongs to coachmen, footmen, or pages: 

But kept twenty or thirty old fellows with blue EY and bad ges: 
7 Moderation, &c. | 
5 With a ſtudy fill'd full of learned books ; * 

With an old rev'rend parſon—you may jadge him by his eck: "ow 

With an old buttery-hatch, worn quite off the old hooks; _ 

: _ Ane an old kitchen, which maintains balf a dozen old cooks : : 

= Moderation, &c. 

With an old hall hung round about with guns, Pikes, and bows; _ 

Wit h old ſwords and bucklers, which have borne many ſhrewd blows ; 

With an old homeſpui coat, and good warm Aberdeen hoſe, | 
And a cup of old ſherry to comfort his copper noſe: | Moderation, “ cc. 
With an old faſhion, when Chriſtmas is come, | 
0 call in his neighbours with bagpipe and drum; 

And good cheer enough to furniſh every old room; 

7 wm And old liquor, able to make a cat ſpeak, and a wiſe man dumb : 
8 © Moderation, &c. 

With an old huntſman, a ſalconer, and a kennel of hounds, 

= Which never hunted, nor hawk'd, but in his own grounds; 

= Who, like an old wide man, Lept himſelf within his own bounds : s 
And, when he died, gave ev'ry child a thouſand old ponnds : = 
:| = Moderation, c. | 


* 


$ But to his eldeſt ſon his houſe and land he aſſign ned, 
Charging him in his will to keep the ſame bountiful mind ; | 
1 4 o be good to his ſervants, and to his neighbours kind; e 
But, in the enſuing ditty, you (hall hear how he was inclin' dz: 
2 Alteration, Alteration, 'tis a wonderful alteration © 

5 55 1 Like a young gallant, newly come to his land, | 
What keeps a brace of creatures at's own command, 
And takes up a thouiand pound upon's own band, 
And lieth drunk in a.newtayern till he can neither go nor land- 
Alteration, &c. 4 
ith a lady that is painted 3 Ie freſh and ir, 
1 Who never knew what belong'd to good houſe- keeping or care, 
5 Pur buys ſeveral fans to play with a wanton air, 5 
7 And ſeventeen or eighteen dreflings of other women's babe ; Alteration, Kc. 5 

Na a new hall built where the old one flood, 2 5 N 
EW herein is burned neither coal nor wood ; yo 3 
5 Ind a new ſhu ffle- board - table where never meat ſtood, 5 
Hung round with pictures, which do the poor little of At: eration, Ke, 
idm a new ſtudy ſtuſf'd full of pamphlets and plays; | 
A With a new chaplain, that ſwears faſter than he prays; 
ich a new buttery hatch that opens once in four or fiye days; ; 
1 ich a French cook, French ſootman, and ber new Freachilied ways 3: 
BS Alteration, ce. 
h a new faſhion, when Chriſtmas is come; 


80 


— = ith a journey up to London—we muſt be gone, ee ker e 1 | 
eee, 1 nd leave no body at home but our new porter John, INE” 
— : 


; Ile relie ves the poor TW athump onthe back witha lone: .. Alteration. 5 
. 1 | 9 9 | Wich 


56 


With 0 0 
With a 


With a new honour bought with 


That many of his father's old minors 


$$>0000000000000000 mL „ e % £ 


TL £-0-:Y; 
On the departed Year 1788. 


OR lords or kings I dinna mourn, 

Een let them die for that they're re 
born: 

But Oh! prodigious to reflect! 

A Towmox, Sirs, is gane to wreck! 

O EIGHTY-Eichr, in thy ſma' ſpace, 

What dire events hae taken place! 

Of what enjoymenis haſt thou reft us, 

Isa what a pickle haſt thou left us! 
The Spaniſh empire's tint a head; 

And my auld teethleſs Bautie's dead: 

The tulzie $teuch*tween Pi r and Fox, | 

And our gudewite's wee birdy cocks; _ 

The tane is game, a bludie devil, 

Bat to the hen birds unco civil ; 

The tither's dour, has nae fic breedin, 

But better ſtuff n&'er claw'd a midden. 

Ve Miniſters, come mount the pupit, 

Aud cry till ye be haerſe, and rupet; _ 

For EIGHTY-EIG ur, be wifi d you | 

| weel, 

And gied you a'baith gear rand meal; 

E' en mony a plack and mony a peck, 

Le ken yourſels, for little feck. 

- Ye bonnie Her, dight your cen, 

For ſome o'you hae tint a frien'; : 

In Ei- Eionr, ye ken, was s taen, | 

What ye'll ne'er hae to gie again. 

Obſerve the vera nowt and ſheep, 


How dowf and dowielie they creep; | 


| Nay even the yirth itſelf does cry, 
For Embrugh wells are grutten dry. 
O EIiGHTY-NiN E, thou'ſebur abairn, 
And no o'er auld, 1 hope, to learn! 
Thou beardleſs boy, I pray tak care; 
Thou now has got thy Daddies chair 3 1 


Original and ſelect Poetry. | 


entleman-uſher whoſe carriage is complete; 

ootman, a coachman, and a page to carry meat; 
With a waiting gentlewoman whoſe dreſſing is very neat, | 
Who, when the maſter has din'd, gives the ſervants little meat: 
his father's old gold; ST 
hath ſold; . BS: 
And this is the occafion that moſt men do hold 
That good houſe keeping is now a days grown fo cold. 


JAxuARX 1, | 


| cc e N wag —— Gerede C S 0 


| And like the oak and i ivy twine, = 


Nae hand-cuft'd, — hack! d Re- 
| gent, | 


herr en. 


Alteration, &c. 


Alteration, Ke. FOE ; 


But like himſel, a full free agent, 
Be ſure ye follow out the plan, 
Nae war t han ke did—honeſt man! 
As better muckle as you can, 


o OE," 2 Ne 
n N Me Er ng © 01S. By 
P34 EPS „ Wl Hes, ww + 7 
89 . 
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Tromas a Lixx, | © 
I 7 89. NG 


On CONSTANCY: 


HEN kindred hearts together 1 


ein 1 


How bleſt the happy pair!!! 
But, ſhould the oak receive a wound, 3 
Is not the tendril ivy found = 

To feel an equal ſhare? _—_— 
By union hearts with my feelin T 

glow, 1 
And “ turning tremble at, or Joy 01 
ee > 
The 1 . 
The oak is man, in firmneſs dreſt, 3 
Wich ſtrength of fondneſs. in lM 

breaſt, :----/ 8 

- Delighting i in the tie 
The i ivy is the gentle Wife 
That clings around his happy life 

With deathleſs conſtan ex. 
In life — ſhe does her N joys in 
3 4 

In death—ſhe withers round the lap IS. 
leſs heart. = 


| 2 
Eight A of this Number beit <2 


| fled up with the Title page and Ii 
to Volume 1, the month!y Chronicl# Fd 
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ANECDOTES of the MOORS. 


Y (From Crexits's Hiſtory of Mo- 
5 [2 rocco, Juft publiſhed. * 


45 men; they ride ſhort like the 

: ancient Parthians and the modern 
Mp offrs. 
jy Þcfore ard behind; 
Fare placed far back. 


Wo 
their ſtirrups 
1 a 


dle between their teeth, and turn 


their horſes as they with, by the 


f Wee of their knees and che equi— 
: Poze of their bodies. 
0 nion among them, that the Chriſti— 
gans have no horſes, in which they 

| 8 confirmed by tlie eagerneſs of 
Me rats to purchaſe and export 
Ihe horſes of Barbary. According 

55 to Braithwaite, to ride on a mare is 


0 


his people ſeem as careful of their 


p "9 as they are negligent of them- 
lelves. 


Vork no more, nor would the Em- 


Je peror himſelf dare to mount them. 
Luc heir necks are adorned by roſaries 
nick nd relics, like the tombs of their 


1 
. 


Vel. II. 


| Saints. 


HE Moors are excellent horſe- 


Their faddles have peaks 


They level 
ae fire on full ſpeed, hold the bri- 


It is an opi- 


1 for the 


token of poverty and meanneſs. | kil ling ot them is, that, they be- 


Such horſes as have been at 
lecca are held to be Saints; they 


The ſtables of theſe boly : 
horſes are ſan&uaries for criminals. 
Muley Iſhmael had a quadruped 
Saint of this ſpecies, which he uſed 
to viſit occaſionally, and whoſe feet 


| and tail he would in reverence kils. 
After drinking himſelf, and giving 


drink to his Saint, he would ſome- 
times permit his favourites to a ink 
out of the ſame bowl. | 
Excluſive of their herd the 
Moors hold various other animals in 
reſpect. Their dogs are numerous, 
almoſt to incredibility, 
think it ſinful to deſtroy them. 
Their barking is ſo inceſſant that a 


| ſtranger unaccuſtomed 10 this noiſe, 


is incapable of fleeping. M. Saint 
Olon ſays, the fiorks at Alcaſſar 
were more numerous than the in- 
habitants; and the reaſon he gives 
averſion the Moors have to 


the 


lieve God, at interceſſion of 


Mahomet, metamorphoſed a troop 


of Arabs, who robbed the pilgrims 
that were journeying to Mecca, into 


ſtorks. 
Muley Iſhmael had two Cao 
white dromedaries that were daily 


| waſhed with ſoap. 


He like wife 


H kept 


for they 


58 


| kept forty cats, which he diſtin- 
guiſhed each by its name, and fed 
plentifully himſelf. One day, ma- 


king a parade of bis juſtice, be- 
ing told that one of his cats had cat- 


en a rabbit, he was determined to 
inflict an exemplary puniſhment on 
this wicked cat. Accordingly he 
commanded an executioner to ſeize 


the cat, drag her through the ſtreets | 


of Mequinez, with a cord round her 
neck, whip her ſeverely, and cry a- 
 loud—*® Thus does my maſter treat 
ſcoundrel cats!” After this the cri- 


Anecdotes of the Moors, 


* 


minal was to be beheaded; all which 


was punctually executed. | 
One of this Emperor's pleaſures 


was to ſee dogs, wolves, and lions, 
fight: and, when any one of them 
was in danger of being devoured by 


the other, he would command his 


flaves to ſnatch - the victim from the 1 
| quently unhorſed, but their tilting 8 
lances are not pointed with iron. 
Their military muſic conſiſts of 


Jaws of the lions, which ſervice ſel- 


dom was performed without the loſs | 
of a limb. He would himſelf en- 


counter lions, taking care firſt to ſhoot | 


them, and afterward, entering their 


park with his attendants, would com- 


plete his eaſy victory with his ſpear. 
Chriſtian captives, by his orders, were | 
often obliged to combat lions, for 
| One of 


the diverſion of his wives. 
theſe captives, being commanded to 


fight a lion, bad the pretence of | 
mind to retire, ſabre in hand, to- 
Fard a ditch full of water, into which, 


pretending his foot flipped, he fell, 


knowing the lion would not follow 
him thither. His ſtraragem, by good 
fortune, pleaſed the, ty 
flave eſcap e. 


attending their Baſhaws, the Moors 
are tumultuous, but dextrous. 
They ſingle out each other to tilt, 
and will put aſide the thruſt of a 
ſpear, though made at their backs; 
will dart their lances into the air, 
and catch them again, their horſes 
all the while on full ſpeed. They 


are exceedingly fond of the exploſi- 


rant, and the | 5 
. firm, and receives the boar upon his 
In their public proceſſions, when | 


"but 


on of gunpowder. 'To honour Mr 
Ruſſel, the Engliſh ambaſſador, the 
Baſhaw gave them a barrel, which 
they fired as faſt as they could; 
loading, not with cartridges, but with 
| looſe powder. M. St Olon, the 
French Ambaſſador, relates that 
Muley Iſhmael commanded him to 
be ſeated on the top of a high wall, 
without chair, covering, or carpet, 


of ten thouſand horſe, and two 
thouſand foot. 


began by cries and ſhouts ; they af. 
terwards all filed off beſide the wall, 
and that they might do honour to 
M. St Olon, each man diſcharged 
his firelock in his face; this being 
the mode in which they ſhew reſpect 
to their own chieſs. In their tilt. 
ing matches they, however, are fre- 


—_ 


there to be a ſpectator of a review 


Their manceuvres | 
| were all diſorderly, and their onſ:ts 


drums, fifes, and hautbois, the 


' mingled noiſe of which ts ſo. diſcor- = 2 
dant, that Dela Faye remarks it flay- 28 


Boar- hunting is one of their a- 
muſements, the ſpears for which are 
made of a heavy and tough wood, 
with blades about half a yard in 
length, and very thick, that they 
may not break againſt the hide f ä 


9 


the boar. They ronſe the game by 
hideous yells and ſhouts; and, ſhould RT 
a ſingle Moor happen to find him- | 


it diſgraceful to recede, he ſtand: 


ſpear. The animal gores himſelf to 
the extremity of the blade, where 


| there is a croſs bar to prevent the 


farther inſertion of the ſpear, and 


ſelf in the way of the boar, holding 


the hunter from being wounded by 
the tuſks of the enraged boar, The 
Moor then either quits the ſpear, or = 
if ſtrong enough, keeps his prey at 
bay, till his companions arrive to 


8 1 a quick motion of joining hands, 
h 4 and each kiſſing his own, Inferiors 
3 EX kiG the hand, and often the head, 
h 4 1 of ſuperiors. The Alcaid is ſaluted 
e 


by kifling his feet, it on horſeback; 


{ 


4 1 | ctberwile his hand, cloaths, or if 


on 4 © fitting, his knees. 
WWindus ailirms, 


DR ELF. es 


„ Morocco is delicious, the ſoil ge- 
* ” | nerous and fertile beyond imagina- 
'0 1 tion; that the Moors imitate the 
68 ET 3 LS mode of agriculture; that 


Jjucdicious people informed him not a 
**Z hundredth part of the lands were 
7 tilled, and that yet ſo bountiful 
was nature, the Emperor was ſup— 
; = poſed to have corn enough in his 
matamores to ſupply the country 


2 75 1 a hundred fold more than 


WE were the 
5 4 Ide peaceful enjoyment of the fruits 
© of their labour; but that, 


nor, but obliged to ſell his corn to 
pay an arbitrary tribute; that there- 
fore there were no proprietors of 


round each town, and, if by chance 
ſome ſcattered huts were ſeen, they 
v $7. ee, belonged to an Alcaid, and 


ald were inhabited by his ſervants, who 
m. 05 were treated like the beaſts that aid - 
ing ed them to plough the ground. 

nds According to Braithwaite, the 

his northern part of the empire will 

to ield all the eſſential products of 


1 


is grown in the Weſt Indies, which 


and Puthciently ſpeaks the native riches 
by of the country. * 
The The rains are ſometimes "WEE 


Pratthwaite, in his journal, ſays, re- 


ne ever knew, of ſo long a continu- 


' Anecdotes of the Moors. 
The Moors, if equa's, ſalute by | 


the climate of 


br five years; that the land would 


the conſumption of the empire, | 
inhabitants protected in 


fields and call for rain. 


Band beyond two or three leagues 


„ of their 
66 Rinking odour of their breath and 
ee feet.” 


Furope, and the ſouthern whatever | done ſome time ago at Tangiers. _ 


turning to Pangiers, he rode all 
Way in the moſt ſevere wind and rain 


ance, that the ice was ſometimes an 
inch thick at Mequinez; ; and that 
the cold was ſo piercing that he and his 
companions were one night obliged 
to diſmount and walk. It onzht, 
however, to be obſerved, that the 
human body feels a ſmall degree of 
cold, after exceſſive heat, much more 
ſenſibly than a far greater, when the 
change is leſs ſudden... = 
The Moors have an opinion fimi- 
lar to that of the Chriſtians, that 
„The kingdom of heaven ſuffereth 


8 violence, and the violent take it 
s by force.“ 


They think importu- 
nity will oblige God to grant their 
requeſts. In the time of heavy rains 


the children all day run about the 


ſtreets, and bawl for fair weather, 


and in the time of drought, for 


rain, making a hideous noiſe. 
They ſometimes continue this prac- 


tice for more than a week. Should 
| God not liſten to. the children, they 
ſhould | 
the poor huſbandman acquire a pair 
9 ol oxen and a plough, he would not 
3 only be liable to be robbed of them 
© bo the next petty mercenary gover- 


are joined by the Saints and Talbes, 
who proceed all together into the 
If this ſtill 
proves ineffectual, they go barefoot 
in a body, and meanly cloathed, to 
pray at the tombs of their Saints 


for rain, to which pious practice 
the 


Emperor himſelf occalionally 
conforms. Should all theſe efforts 
fail, they at laſt drive the Jews out 
of the town, and forbid them to 


return without rain—** For,” ſay 


they, © altho' God will not grant 


rain to our prayers, he will to 


& thoſe of the Jews, to rid himſelf 
importunity, and the 


This, adds Windus, was 


When the Moors happen to be 
caught 1 in the rain, on their jourmes 


or in the fields, they {trip theme 
| ſelves naked, bundle up their appa- 
rel, and ſeat themſelves on the pac- 


ket till the ſhower is over: after 
which they dreſs themſelves, and 


d den on their way. ; 


„ The 


560 | The Family Watch. 


The bread of Moroeco, is very 
excellent; the corn and the flour of 
Fez is remarkably ſweet and white. 
Their cheeſe is little better than 
curd; yet, though ſour in five or 


fix hours, is kept and eaten when 


vid. They do not ikim their milk 


to make butter, but take it from the 


cow and ſhake it in a ſkin; it is ſour, 
and kept in plaſtered holes in the 


ground, or buried in earthen ſars. | 


Inſtead of butter, the poor ute beef, 


Mutton, and goat. When eating, 
the Moors place their dithes on a 
large piece of greaſy leather ſpread 


_ Upan the ground, which is a ſubſti— 
tute for both table and cloth, and 


round this they ſeat themſelves croſs 
legged. Butnot informs us that 
Muley Iſhmacl eat in this manner, 


thor cloth, napkin, knife, or fork, 


and out of an earthen Or wooden 
Natter. 


1 10 be coulinued. J.. 
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The FAMILY \) | WATCH. 


Vr. Eorron, 


HE practice of pie ling pockets 
cannot be praiſed in a Court of 
juſſice, but in che Court of Genius, 
the addreſs with which pockets are 
ſometimes picked, is to be admired. 


The dexterity with which many a_ 


nimble- -fingercd, undeſerving, mem- 
ber of the Community, raile them- 


2 


ſelves in the world by the removal 


of our property in various modes of 
Teparation, is really amazing; and 
we are naturally induced to wiſh, 
when their felonies are diſcovered, 


| taleuts. 
A gentleman going to the play 


one night with a valuable family 
watch in his pocket, was determined 


to keep his hand upon It Guring his 


————— 


ſeat in the pit, without any appre- 
tained by the Comedy of the night, 


with his cautions proceedings: but 


ate; but rouſing himfelf at laſt, he 
diſpatched advertifements to all 


cheer culiy given. However when he 
had paid the promiſed ſum, he could 


at alufs to account for its removal. 


| Many were the' attempts I made to 


—— 


ſtay in the houſe, and not to have it 
unguarded the whole evening. Such 
was his reſolution when he took his 


henſions about the lots of it. 
After having been highly ener- 


he went home not a little Catisfied 


in a very ſhort time alter his arrival, 
he was almoſt nie? with aftoniſh- -| 
ment—thereno watch in his fob. For 
ſome moments he ſtood in a ſtupified 


the papers, offering a very hand- 
ſome reward, as he ſet a particular | 
valve on his watch. In conſequence 
of this proceeding, the watch was 
in a few hours, alter his adver- 


tiſements appeared, reſtored to his x 


hands, and the promiſed reward was 


not help aſking the gentleman who 


| brought his watch, in what manner 
it was taken out of his pocket; he had 


his hand the whole evening, be BW 
thought, upon it, and was totally BE 


Why, Sir, replied the gentle man = 
pickpocket, it you will promiſe, upon WY 


pour honour, not to betray. me, . 


WI ill inform vou. „„ 
In conſequence of a very ſ. utisfac- Lo 
tory anſwer, he proceeded in me icl- 


lowing manner: = 


«© When you Was going into the . k 
pit, I was cloſe bchind you, and 8 
ing the ſituation of your Rang 1 


K Rag your care, aid 855 1 


fore determined to get at it. Ac- Wn 
f cordingly I followed you into the 
that they had employed their inge 
nuity in making ter uſe of their 


pit, fat down by your 1/1 fide, Wn 
and from the moment ſtudied how 10 
carry my deſign into execution. 
divert your attention, in ſuch 3 
way as to make you draw your hand 
from your pocket which it guare 

c 


your toes, I kicked your ſhins, 
pincheu your legs, but all in vain. 
At laſt taking a play-bill out of my 
pocket, I twiſted it into a point, and 
while you were heartily laughing at 
a comic ſcene, highly performed, 
W tickled your ear with it. At that 
ijinſtant the hand which I wiſhed to be 
ſo employed, was immediately direc- 
ted to the ztching part, and I then 
immediately eng the watch out of 
hour pocket, flipped it into my own. 
| Such were the methods I made u 
of to obtain it, and ſuch at length 
vas my ſucceſs; but I muſt at the | 
| ſame time freely own, that I never 
bad ſo much trouble about a watch 
in my lite. I was full 7 hours in 
getting it into my power. 


ed, but to no purpoſe. I trod 251 | 


88 


one dcp tpn dota 
2 To the EpiTOR of the Puglic LEDGER. 


TC „ 1 
[HE following humorous letter 
1 has never appeared in its pre- 
ſent ſhape, and I think will afford 
== ſome amuſement to your readers, in 
= theſe gloomy times. I: is a tranſlati- 
on from the German, but is written 
in the perſon ofa Frenchman. _ 
2 Lam, Sir, your's, 9 
. COLLECTOR. 
„ 1 

II is indeed a phenomenon to ſee 
Za FaRRIER an author; but a diſpoſiti- 
on and aptitude for learning, are gifts 


country, or rank. Poot the Dutch- 


tion, ſoftneſs, and grandeur in his ſen- 
timents, and equal force and elegance 
in bis expreſſions, and yet he was but 
Ja gardener, and died ſo, The Engliſh 
Stephen Duck, whoſe genius has turn- 


d& to better account, was ſtill lower— _ 


no more than a zhre/her. Cato, in his 


Humorous Letter en the Number Four. 


Beſides the inward 


| lite. 


not limited to any particular age, or 


man, has ſhewn the utmoſt imagina- | 


learn Greek; as Plutarch, when 


pretty near the ſame age, did the La- 


tin. Fairfax, after commanding the 
| troops of the parliament of Englang, 


was admitted Doctor of Laws at Ox- 
ford, ſword in hand. And our ce- 

lebrated Colbert, when almoſt fixty, 

and in a poſt where it is excuſeable 
to forget both, returned to Law and 
Latin. | „ 8 
| pleaſure re- 
ſulting from knov ledge, if any thing 
were worth being proud of, I might 
be ſo, to ſee my ſtall become a kind 
of academy, where perſons of ſome 
figure condeſcend to lay their doubts 
before me. It is not long ſince, be- 
ing ſuppoſed, forſooth, to know;every_ 
thing, that I was aſked, what Lundee- 
ſtood by the famous Hur four of 
Pythagoras, mentioned by Lucian in 

his Philopatris., I, who had never 
read Pythagoras, and who only knew 
from Ovid, that this celebrated phi- 


| loſopher, by the ſublimity of his 
mind, ꝓenetrated into the ſecrets of 
| the gods, and faw with the eyes of 


the ſoul, what the weakneſs of nature 
had concealed from thoſe of the body, 
confeſſed my ignorance; but ananſwer 
being inſiſted on, in order to get rid 
of ſuch importunities, I told the per- 
ſon that this myſterious number, 
Fou, was a part of no inconſiderable 
circumſtances, and epochas of my 
There are teice four letters in 
my name. I was born the fourth. 
day of the /our77h month of the year. 


| Atter a very ſevere apprenticeſhip, 1 


ſet up for myſelf, at the age of /ix times 
four, on the fourth of Fune, on the 
year when one reckons /our times four 
hundred and thirty-two; I have 
four times twenty four horſes to 
ſhoe, and the aukward hand of a 
quack has already deprived me of 
four of my teeth. Now let me tell 
you, that this numerical conformity, 
with ſome particulars of my ſtation, 
is become a freſh matter of wonder 


| 


Zoch year, took it into his head to 


to our village. I have further found 


% 
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in this number four, a great many 


anſwers to queſtions, ſomething more 


important than the above. 

For inſtance; it is aſked what 
things are not to be acquired by mo- 
ney, and are yet the highelt delights 
of life? I anſwer, they are four : li. 
berty, knowledge, health, and virtue. 


Theſe are invaluable advantages: li- 
berty rejoicing the heart, knowledge 
enriching the underſtanding, health 
giving the reliſh to life, and virtue be- 
ing the glory of the ſoul. e 
If it is aſked what thoſe things are, 
which 
They are four : a defire of having 


deceive and ruin a man? 


much, an eagernets to know much, 


preſumption on one's own worth, and 
hope of a long life; great riches pro- 
ducing luxury, an immoderate fond- 
neſs of knowing, often difordering 


the mind, pride expoſes to contempt, 
and the hope of a long life begets 
ſupineneſs and forgetiulogls of one's 


elf. N 

_ What are the requiſites of a Good | 
Judge? Four, to hear with patience, 
to anſwer with prudence, to judge 


with equity, and to execute with 


mercy ; a Judge who is impatient on 
trials, haughty in his anſwers, partial 


in his decrees, and mercileſs in the 


execution, himſelf deſerves to have 
juſtice done upon him, inſtead of po. 


nouncing it upon others, 


What are the things which a man 
thinks he has, and often is without? 
Tour,; many friends, much wiſdom, 
. much knowledge, and great power; 
yet none are without ſecret enemies; 
every one commits ſome egregious 
faults; who is not ignorant of a mul- 
titude of things, and theſe often the | 
moſt neceſſary ? And who is he that 
has not met with his match? 

fore have we fewer friends, and leſs - 
learning than we conceit. Our power | 


1s ſhort of our eſtimate, and we are 


_ perſonally leſs than we give ourſelves 
out to be. 


How many, _ ſhould a buf: 


There- 


62 Manners and Cuſtoms . the R uſſian Peaſants. 


A huſband dividing his heart, neglec- 
minute, and abuſing her, turns a ſtate 
and wretchednels, 


ately deſire? Four things: dreks 
beauty, eſteem, and liberty; all is 


and loſe friends? Four ſorts of people: 
the rich, the young, the powerful, 5 0 


come poor, tha young old, the power- 


a giver? He ſhould conlider four 
things: what, to what, to whom, why, 


give too little; he ſhould give to him 


he ſhould give from a rational motive, 


| SOME PARTICULARS RESPEC» 


of living as that of the other nations 2 n 


band obſerve, to live quietly with bis 
wife? Fours to love her alone, 
often to counſel her, ſeldom to re- 
prove her, and never, to ſtrike her, 


ting his wife, reproving her every 95 
deſigned for felicity, into confuſion 25 


What does a woman moſt paſſion. 


well with them, when well dreſſed, 1 
when toaſted as beauties, when all 1 
they ſay is believed, and they gad a- 1 
bout wherever they pleaſe. = 

Who are they who molt eaſily gain 


and the favourites, are ſurrounded 
with friends; but when the rich be- 


ful are reduced to privacy, and the 
favourite ditgraced, they are left like 
a whale on the ſhore. 

What ſhould be the Aton of 


* 


and when he gives; he thould not 
whoſe wants os merits are greateſt; 


and give without any long delay. 
If this letter be ſomething too pro- 
lix, it is becauſe ſhoeing my cattle 
would not allow me time for con- 
cilcnets. | | 
1 am, de. 


eee ret ney a, peſo oc 


_ TinG THE MANNERS and CUS- BY 
Tons os Tux RUSSLAN PEG. BY 


SANs. = | 
f q Y HE Rufſian gentlemen . al- 
mot adopted the ſame manner 


of Europe, The citizens being, for 
the molt part, flaves who have 7 3 
| made 


Ra 
SR”. 
> 
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Manners and Cuſtoms of the Ruſſian Peaſants. 


made free, retain, in a great mea- 
ſure, the manners of their primitive 
ſtate, and are very few in number. 
It is amongſt the pealants, therefore, 
that we mult look forthe true national 
character of the Ruſſians. Some of 
them are ſlaves of the crown, and the 
reſt, who form the greater number, 


are ſlaves to the great lords, who 


have every power over them, except 


0 that of life and death. The Ruſſian 


= peaſants were originalfy free ; but 
about the middle of the ſixteenth cen- 
1 tury, they were made part of every 
8 eſtate, in orcler to prevent emigration. 


J 


g v3 


| Since that period a cuſtom has pre- 
- 3 vailed of treating them entirely as 
: | _ fs, of ſelling and buying them, and 
4 ol transferring them as Property in 
d any other manner. Their yoke, how- 
. 9 ever, is much eaſier than that of the 
74 n of Livonia, becauſe the Li- 
e vonian gentlemen conſider theirs as 
de bene by conqueſt, while the Ruſ- 

ſian peaſants have the ſame origin as | 
of EE their maſters. 
ur | 1 The ordinary food of the Ruſſian 
y, | == peaſants, beſides bread, is the /chu- 
oft 22h, that is to ſay, a kind of _y 
im made of cabbage, rendered ſour b 
it; BE er mentation, and haſhed very ſmall: 
ve, this ſoup is, for the molt part, accom- 
N panied with a piece of boiled meat. 
ro- heir drink is 4/vas ; a fort of ſour 
ttle 5 8 ellowilh ſmall beer, which they brew 
on- themſelves in large earthen pans. | 


| 


Their dreſs conſiſts of a ſhirt, always 
bery neat, which hangs over their 


bpreeches, a linen frock, a ſurtout ſhaped 


like their frock, and made of coarſe 
Poollen cloth; the whole deſcends as 


bow as their knees, and is faſtened to 


7 in ſummer, and in winter covered 
Pith a cap. 


They wear no covering to their 
ſecks either winter or ſummer; their 


5 . are wrapt up in bandages of cloth, 
_ Ny ule ſhoes, or rather a kind of 


—— 


— — 


it, which ſerve as windows. 


in the time of bad weather. 


ſlippers, made of the rind of trees, 
cut into ſlips, which are interwoven 
together. The women are dreſſed al- 


| molt in the ſame manner as the men; 


but their exterior garments are looſe, | 
and not faſtened with a girdle ; they 


are alſo very long, and reach down to 


their feet. 
Their wooden huts have all a per- 


ſect reſemblance one to another. 


They are built in villages, bordering 
the highway, are placed parallel to 

it, and are covered with boards. No- 
thing is ſeen but a wall formed of 
planks, having two or three holes in 

Theſe 
windows are only large enough for one 
to put the head through them. They are 


ſeldom filled with ſquares of glaſs: 
but in the inſide there is a piece of 


wood to ſhut them during the night, or 
On one 
ſide of the hut is a ſmall gate, which 
conducts to a yard, the greater part 
of which is covered with wooden 


planks, to ſhelter their carts, hay, &c. 


From the yard you enter the houſe 
by a back-door, to which you go up 
by a few ſteps, and when you have 
opened the door, you find in the firſt 
corner, towards the right hand, 2 
ſtove conſtructed of hricks, which 
ſerves them for culinary purpoſes, and 


to warm the apartment. Around the 
ſtove, and on a level with its top, 
runs a circular projection upon which 


the family ſleep, and take a ſorenoon 
nap, as well as on the ſtove itſelf, how- 

ever warm it may be; for they are 
remarkably fond of exceſſive. heat: 
In the corner oppoſite to the ſtove, in 


, | a diagonal direction, that is to ſay, 
. he body with a girdle. In winter, | 
Sf nktead of a ſurtout, they wear a cloak | 

= I ſheep's ſkin, their heads are bare 


inthe corneron the left, ſtands a ſmall 
wooden ſhelf, at about the height of 
a man, containing a few images of 


their ſaints, ranged in order, and 
| ſurrounded by ſmall wax candles or 
lamps, which are lighted on certain 


feſtivals; the drapery of theſe faints 
is emboſſed, and formed of tin plate 
o of e gilt; but the viſage, 

„ 


5 


all 


4 ven image.“ 
is a large wooden bench, made for 
of cloth, 


much narrower. 
nmiture conſiſts of a wooden baſon, 


"mY | 


the "REF the feet, and in general 
the naked parts, are only painted. 
The Ryfians pretend that they are au- 
thariſed to have painted images, but 
none of carved work, becanſe the 
commandment ſays, 
« not make unto thee any gra- 
All around the hut 


fitting or ſleeping upon. Nearer the 
door than the ſaints, and to the 
left as you enter, there is a long table, 
formed of two boards, joined to- 
gether lengthwiſe, 
'one ſide, the bench already mention- 
ed, and on the other a portable-bench 


The reſt of the fur- 


ſuſpended from the roof, on one ſide 
of the ſtove, in order to waſh their 


hands whenever cleanlineſs requires 


it; a wooden platter, two or three 
wooden diſhes, and a few wooden 
ip oons. 

As the hut forms only. one apart- 


ment, all mix together without any 


diſtinction: one may ſee ſleeping on 
the earth, on the bench, or on the 
top of the ſtove, the 3 of the 


Houſe, the miſtreſs, the children, and 
ſervants, both male and female, and 
In ſome 
| huts, however, there is a particular 
corner for the maſter and miſtreſs, 
bat it is ſeparated from the reſt only | 
by a curtain, ſuſpended from a pole | 


all without any ſcandal. 


placed in an horizontal direction. 
Theſe huts have no chimneys; the 
ſmoke therefore, renders them ex- 
ceedingly black in the inſide. If 


they are entered at the time when the 
miltreſsof the family is preparing din- 
ner, the ſmoke and the ſmell of the 


onions, which they uſe in all their 


diſhes, do not fail to make thoſe ſick. 


who are not accuſtomed to them. 


When the ſmoke becomes too pow- 
erful to be reſiſted, they open a ſmall 


Wicket, which is a little higher than 


the window, in order to give it vent; 


but theſe peaſants do this with reluc- 


s 


2nd before It, on 


* 


Manners and Cuftoms of the Rui an Peaſant. 


« Thou ſhalt | 


* 


their ſhirts are always clean : F 
bave warm or vaporated baths, into 


| often even at the command of thei 


tance, as they fear that part of the 
heat may eſcape at the tame time; 
they are fond of being, as it were, 
roaſted in their huts... 

Theſe peaſants 


huts. The females alſo weave a kind 
which reſembles a very 
broad ribband : they have occaſion, 
therefore, to buy only a little wool. 
len cloth or ſheeps tkins to cover them; 
their girdles, which they conſider as 
objects of great luxury, and the iron 
they employ for their implements of 


r e e 


The Ruſſian peaſants are temperate 
in eating, but not in drinking : they 
are extremely fond of ſtrong liquors, 
and often get intoxicated, eſpecially 
on their feſtivals. They thiok they 


would not fhew their reſpect for their 
| faints, did they not honour them by 
getting drunk; and they have a word 


to exprels the ſtate in which one finds 


one's ſelf next day. They call this 


ſtate, between health and ſickneſs, 


| /poklametie ; the women are addicted to 


drinking as well as the men. 


They 


cannot be accuſed of lazineſs ; but 


they conſider labour as a neceſſary 


evil, and never execute any piece ot 
work thoroughly, contenting them- 


ſelves with finiſhing it in a very im- 
perfect manner; for this reaſon, there- 
fore, they ſcratch up the ground, ir- 
ſtead of tilling it. They are fond of 


keeping their per ſons neat : however 


dirty their upper garments may be, 
they 


which the men and women, boys and 
girls, without diſtinction, plunge 
themſelves two or three times a week. 
An order has lately been made, tor: 
bidding different ſexes to mix toge- 
ther promiſcuouſly in theſe baths; 


but this order is very little obſerved. 


They marry when very young, and 


apply all their 
own wants; they make their own 
| ſhoes, benches, tables, wooden diſhes, 
and conſtruct their own ſtoves and 
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Manners and Cuſtoms 


matters. Paternal authority among | 
them 15 very great, and it continues 
during the lives of their rg a 
father may give a blow with a ſtick 

his ſon, of whatever age or kondttion 
be may be. 
old peaſant having gone to viſit his 
ſon, who had mads a fortune in the 
army, and who enjoyed a conſider- 
able rank, the latter was ſo proud of 
his promotion, that he ordered his 
domeſticks to fend the old man about 
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his buſineſs. The father, however, 
having found means to enter the 
t PZ houſe when none of the ſervants were 
1 5 in the way, took a large cudgel, and 
gave his ſon a ſound beating; nor did 
e the ſon, ſo powerful was parental au- 
7 thority, dare to defend limſelf, or 
85 to call out for aſſiſtance. 
ly The people in Ruflia are very hoſ- 
J pitable. A Raflian peaſant, when on 
MN 1 2 journey, enters whatever houſe he 
dy Þ try makes the ſign of the croſs be- 
rl fore an image, ſalutes the company, 
| 3 : and lays down his knapſack without 
ius any ceremony. If he ſinds the family 
ls, at table, he ſays br-ad and /ult, upon 
vF 4 which the maſter of the houſe replies, 7 
1} 5 eat my bread, and the ſtranger imme- 
but diately places himſelf among the com- 
ary WE pany. If he happens to arrive when 
> 0) |, : the people: re not at meals, he ſits 
em- down among the reſt without any 


IQ 7 15 
ET 


im. formality at the proper time. If it 
ere- be in the evening, he ſleeps in the 

r. bur, and the next morning departs ve- 
d of ry early without ſaying a word : if 
ever Sthe tamily are up, he ſays, Ithank you 
7 be, lor bread and ſalt. A ſtranger who is 
they Etray elling, meets with almoſt the ſame 
into opal, if he can be ſatisfied with 
and i che uſual fare of theſe peaſants ; if he 
Unge 


; 15 aer, thing extraordinary; he pays 
Flo for the hay which his horſes have 


toge : kat; but the brice is ee mo- 
aths e 

55 Whatever little money theſe pea- 
„ Al 


ir im ges, and commit it to their 


We are: ” told, thats an 


c 


cannot, he muſt pay the full price for 


1 * acquire, they place it behind 
Peahiats co 


0 67 


care. Robbery is never heard of 
among them, although the doors of 
their huts are always open, and often 
left without any perſon to guard them. 
However diſintereſted the Ruſſians 

may be naturally, they ſoon become 
fond of monev, eſpecially when they 
begin to trade; they have then a per- 


of the Ruten Peaſants, 


| tect reſemblance to the Jews; they are 


as exorbitant in the prices which they 
ak, and equally ready to take every 

| advantage; but at the ſame time, 
they are equally diſpoſed to ſell, with 
a ſmail profit, when they cannot get 
rid of their goods in any other way. 
Theſe peaſants are not ſullen, like 
_ thoſe of Germany; they ſpeak much, 
are very polite, and even ſometimes 0 
to exceſs. Their mode of ſaluting is 
by ſhaking one another by the hand, 
and by bowing. Their equals they 
call brothers, and their ſuperiors they 
call fathers. Before their lords, and 
before thoſe from whom they aſk a 
favour, they proſtrate themſelves, that 


— 


their length on the ground. Theſe 
Ruffians have very little ambition. 
If you ſpeak to them with mildneſs, 
you may obtain from them whatever 
you deſire; and they will not be of- 
fended when you call them knaves 
and cheats, and even much worſe. 
They are very honeſt; but when they 
ceaſe to be lo, one cannot uſe too 
much precaution not to be a dupe to 
their promiſes. Their minds receive 
very little cultivation, for they can 
neither read nor write; all their learn- 
ing conſiſts in a few proverbs, which 
| they tranſmit from father to ſon. _ 
They are fond of vocal muſick, and 
are always ſinging. The labourer 
ſings behind his plow, the coachman 
on his box, and the carpenter on the 
roof of the hut where he is at work 3 
rheir ſongs are generally upon love, 
and their mulic is very monotonous. 
IT be religion of the Ruſſians is that 
of the Greek church; that of theſe 
nſiſts in going to hear 
mals, 


hn, 


is to ſay, ſtretch themſelves out at 


| maſs, i in proſirating themſelves even- 
ing and morning before their images, 


laying. ghoſpodi pomiloni, Lord have 


| pity upon me! in making the ſign of 


the croſs before and after meals, or 
when paſling acburch, and laſtly, in 
obſerving Lent. 


This laſt article is abſolutely indiſ- 
penſible; a Ruſſian peaſant is firmly 


perſuaded that God would ſooner 


pardon murder than a violation of 
racter, 


Lent. Their prieſts are equally igno- 
rant as themſelves; all their learning 
conſiſts in knowing their ritual pretty 


well, and in being able to give a be- 
nediction, even in the ſtreets, to thoſe 


Who aſk it, gratis, or forthe value of 
a penny, or a halfpenny. 

One village has ſometimes more 
chan one church, and churches are in 
general very numerous in Ruſſia, be- 

eauſe it is a work of great merit to 
found one. The ringing of bells 
is here almoſt continual, 
| thought to be a part of religious ſer- 
vice. Beſides churches, one finds on 
the highways ſmall chapels, images 


covered by little wooden houſes, and 
ſprings of water accounted ſacred or 


miraculous, which have generally 
ſmall chapels in their neighbourhood. 
The preſent Empreſs has formed a 
plan for gradually inſtructing theſe 
people, by ſending ſchoolmaſters a- 
mong them, and prieſts to enlarge 
their ideas with "ape to religions. 
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Laurin FROM A SrokrsnAN Ex- 
TR AORDIXAXT— PRETERENCE OF 
_ Ovpiry HunTixo—Loxpox THE 


BEST PLACE FOR THIS SPORT— _ 


REASONS FOR THAT OPINION— 


Masrzx GunniNs 18TRODV CED—— | 


as it is 


The Tri Her, No. XXIX. « 


| moſtly abounds. 
ing alſo there is this peculiar circum- 
ſtance, that your game as often 
comes to you as you go to it, and? 
I well remember to have often had 
ſome excellent ſport at home, when 
laid up with the gout from ſports of 


Tur Teirtin SPEAKETH FOR 


HIMSELF, 


To the Aurnο of the TRIFLER. 


BTR; 


N your laſf paper but one, you 


gave us a few traits or outlines 


of the character of a Man of Contra- 


diction, one whom FOu call by the 
name of Mr Nem. Con: by this cha- 
] perceive you are or have 
been one of the ſe& of Oppiry- 
HUNTERS, a very reſpectable kind 


of Sportſmen, who firſt ſtarted game 


in the days of the Spectator (a 


ſiaunch pointer in that way) and have 


ſince more or leſs followed the ſame 
amuſement, 1 profeſs myſelf to be 
one of this Hunt, and have had ſome 
good ſport in my day, although J 
am rather too buſy now to purſue it 


| with the keenneſs of my Younger and 


more idle days. 
There is this difference hes 


| 04dity-unting and all other kinds of 


Huoting, that Oddity-hunting i is more 
ſucceſsfully followed in towns, and the 


larger the town the better —whereasit © 


is well known that the country is the on- 
ly place for game of other kinds. An 


Oddity hunter too runs no rilks either EY 
of breaking his neck, or impairing 7 
his fortune by an expenſive Dog. ken. 
in all = 
weathers, fair or foul, winter or 
ſummer, by day or by night. In. 1 
| | deed, have generally found wintr, 7 
| and evening, the times when game 
In Oddity. bunt- - 


nel. He can hunt likewiſe 


every other kind. 


Hunting the hare, the deer, ce. = 
it is well known, is not an amuſement 


I IR) "ibs 


rcliſhed by every perſon; ſome think 
it cruel, others idle and unprofitable BU 


The Trifer, No. XXIX. 


and not à few have found it deſtruc- 
tive, both to purſe and perſon — 
Neither, Sir, is Oddity-hunting plea» 
ſant to all. It requires tempers of 
a very peculiar caſt to reliſh the 
amuſement; and it requires a fine 
ſcent, a nice eye, &c. for in oddity- 


[ o 
1 


hunting I hope it is neceiſary to tell 


you that a man mult be his own 
pointer, his own whipper- in, &c. in 
© ſhort, he muſt be both man and beaſt 


run it down, and then, like other 
vou, if I find, by your infertion of 


this letter, that you are fond of game. 
In advertiſements reſpecting eſtates 


to be ſold, the Auctioneer takes fre- 
quent opportunities to tell us that 
ſuch an eſtate lies in a fre ſporting | 
county, abounding with game, &c. 


Now, Sir, of all places abounding 
ith Oddities, I know of none nor do I 
en believe that in the whole world there 
of FE can be found a place equal to Lon- 
dre don. In that place I refided ſome 
the FF years ago, and, being an Oddity- 


Hunter from birth, for all our family 


ON*. 

An amuſement, whenever I choie to turn 
her out. If I had a fit of the fpleen, or 
ing of the diſorder called Dont-4now- | 
cen ¶boauiſhneſe, it was Hark away!” | 


all to fome Coffeehouſe, or ſome of thoſe 
ol pi Wy 
In- bounds—and there “ in the joys of 


nter; the chaſe“ after an oddity, I difli- 
ame pated all ill humours, and became 
unt - hearſul and merry. — 
cum Why London of all places is moſt 
often bounding in game of this kind, it 
and] zequires but a flight conſideration 
had pf the nature of the place and its in- 
when Pabitants to determine. London is | 
rts of he largeſt and moſt populous city 
perhaps in Europe; in the greater 
„ &c. Nomber of people there is conſequent- 
ment the} greater chance of ſtartin g an 
-think . 
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in the amuſement, ſtart his game, 


ſportſmen, ſend prefents of it to his | 
friends, as J intend to do in future to | 


con viv, al Clubs with which London 


As Oddities are a ſpecies 


— 


baxe been ſtaunch, I found ample | 


we lay faſt hold of it, and 


ingredients 
been unfit. 


10 


of beings which like to have their 


own way,“ there is no place where 


a man, be his peculiarities what they 
may, can enjoy himſelf ſo much at 


his eaſe, as in London, unleſs oc- 


caſionally diſturbed by us Sportſmen, 
who, by the bye, to fay the truth, 
may hunt down our game and make 


fport, but we never kill it, for that 
(the glory of all other hunting) would 
be deſtruction to our own amuſement. 
No. When we have ſcented our game, 

feed it for 


fuxure dverio n. 
Thirdly, The univerſal congre- 


gation of all nations, languages and 
tongues in London, opens a wide field 
of ſport for Oddity- Hunte. 


The 
mixtures and intermarriages between 
Scotch, Engliſh, Irith, Welch, Ger- 
mans, French, Italians, Spantards, 
&c. &c. &c. mult occaſion a pleaſant 
compoſition of national tempers and 
habits, each, like acid and alcali, con- 
tending for the ſuperiority, until they 


arrive at that perfect /aturation, a 
NEUTRAL, a body partaking of the 
qualities of both, but ſo altered as to 


be a diſtinct and new ſubſtance, ap- 
plicable to purpoſes for which the 
ſeparately would have 


Another remark to be made on 
this ſubject is, that there are in that 


great Metropolis, a certain number 


of perſons who live nobody knows 


how, have fomething; ſuug to live 
upon, and think themſelves at a cer - 
tain time of life releaſed from the 


common forms of ſociety. Here the 


| game I ſpeak of breeds very faſt. 
The very great number of people, 
too, who may be ſaid to live in 


coffeehouſes, &c. and frequent clubs 
every evening of their lives, acquire 


certain habits very ſtrongly; for, 
being hereby relieved from the ne- 


ceſſity of attending to the ceremonies 


and modes which throw anair of uni- 


formity over companies in private 
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S8 Trance of Friendſhip in a Savage. 


houſes, they give full bend to their 
diſpoſitions, and it is their boaſt that 


they can be as whimſical as they pleaſ, 


and no man has a- right to diſturb 


them, as ey pay fer what th 1 call 


for: 3+? 


Are not here glorious Würde of | 


ſport! Ah! poor old Gublins, thou 


art gone! A. pleaſant fellow, Sir, | 


and a prodigious fine politician. 


Poor Tom! He frequented the Red 
Lion for five and thirty years, with- 


ont miſſing a day; I think I fee him 


now ein his evening chair, cloſe by 


the fire, a place which he held indif. 


putab 


preſcription; his Welch 


the wine began to 


parture, I have: heard him diſcuſs 
the merits of the American War— 


the ſuperiority of wine to punch 
the philoſophy of froſt—the high 


price oftallow—the beauties of Pope 8 


Homer, Triſtram Shandy, Hume's 


Hiſtory, Joſeph Andrews, and other 
favourite works the declivity of 
Holborn Hill—the change of the 
 Miniſtry—the fall of the ſtocks, and 
the new Drop In all which ſubjects he 
| ſhowed ſuch an equal ſkill and judge- | 
ment, that ſtrangers were puzzled 
to find out, whether he was a Poet or | 
a Paſtry Cook—an Hiſtorian or a 
 haberdaſher—a ſtone maſon, or a4 
ſtoic Philoſopher but he is gone! 
Many is the evening of ſport I have 
Had with Tom; the very laſt night 
he was at the Club, he took great 
pains to inform us that Charles the 
II. was grandſon to William the III. 
and that Don * was a real | 
--charaQer.-+;-- 
After this long 1 Sir, ; 
find it will not ſuit my bounds, to 
F preſent you with any game by this | 


poſt: But if you are diſpoſed to en- 


f tertain your readers with ſports of 


table, his pint of wine, 
his newſpaper, and a large flice of 
 bread—whene 
Warm his imagination, Tom entered 
on the ſtate of the nation, and before 
twelve o'clock, the uſual hour of de- 


— 


this kind, I ſhall be very happy to 
fend you ſome when I have ks 
and am, Sir, | 

Your humble ſervain; 


A SORTSMAN. 


To this correſpondent J have only 
to ſay, that I ſhall he very happy to 
eceive a brace of Odditic 85 when he 
can ſpare them from his engagements 


to his other friends, as I have 10 


doubt that one ſo eres in tho 


| ſport muſt have many friends to 
Oe The hunting of Odditi-; 


vas always a favourite ſport with 


vey and if my correſpondenc will fa- 


vour me with his addreſs, I ſhall be 


very proud to take a day's ſport with 


him, and beat the buſh for frelh 
game. | 


33 
hoes F 


Remar Rable Ifancs of Parruponre in 


a OAV AGE, 


I bas bei dne, that. the 
friendſhips of the Indians of North 
America are ſtropg, and faithful to 


the laſt extremity. A remarkable 
| inſtance of this appeared in the caſe 
of the late colonel Byrd, who was 


ſent to the Cherokee nation to tran- 


ſat ſome buſineſs with them, It 5 | 


happened that ſome of our diſorderly {3 
people had juſt killed one or two of 2 1 


that nation. It was therefore pro- 


poſed in the council of the Cherokee, 
that colonel Byrd ſhould be put to 


death in revenge for the loſs of their 


countrymen. Among them was 4 
chief called” S;/ouee, who, on tome 


| former occaſion, had contracted. an 
acquaintance and friendſhip with co- 


lonel Byrd. He came to him eve) ; ; 


night in his tent, and told him not to 


be afraid, they ſhould not kill bim. 
After many days deliberation, how. 
ever, the determination was, col fu 
trary to Silouee's expectation, that 
1 80 ſhould be put to death, and ſome 


war: 


S Dn 4 A. Rs. 


5 mult kill me.” 


= warriors were diſpatched as execu- 
and” 


tioners. Silouee attended them; 
when they entered the teat, he threw 
himſelf between them and Byrd, and 
ſaid tothe warriors, * This man is my 
friend : before, you get at him, you 
On which they re- 
turned; and the council reſpected the 
principle ſo much as to recede from 


Has, 
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the notes which accompany it, and 
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a determination, which the colonel 
himſelf had thought irrevocable. 


Letter avritt'n by a French 
Literati.* 


; N 7, 1786. 
SIR, 


ampler information, reſpecting the 


I have been 3 to Dr. 


Adam Smith, by Dr. Black, one of 
z bis intimate Sends; the Latter has the 
character of Fontaine, united to the 


2 Genus of Stahl 1. 


= The Editors will not. be aaſwer- 


E able for the juſtneſs of the ſentiments, 


vor the exactneſs of the obſervations 
: It is tran- 


t A celebrated phyſician of Ber- 


| + Fe. author of the Sublime Theor) 


Feen, 


Centle. 
man at Edinbut gh, containing the 


Character. of fome of the Sele 


1 eee your 


Letter from a Freuch Gentleman. 


* 


eee b. .f & . 


different queſtions which you aſk me; 

but notwithſtanding all my endea- 
vours, I can only give you a faint | 
. 3 ſketch of what you with to know. 1 

> hope, however, to be able to. finiſh it 
WM during my reſidence here; and when 
that ſeaſon arrives, in which men of | 
letters will be leſs engaged, and more | 
a acceſſible, _ 


ow” 
propoſal to Dr. Smith; he received 
it with much politeneſs and attention: 
but unluckily the plan ot his Hiſtory | 

of Morality and Legiſlation, is as yet 
in its infancy, He does not know 
when his civil occupations, for he is a 
commutſioner of the cuſtoms, will per- 
mit him to finiſh it. { believe it will 
not be before four or five years; with 


| regard to his Hiſtory of Poetry, Elo- 


quence, Philoſophy, and ſeveral other 
ſciences, it may, perhaps appear in 
the courſe of two. 

To have acceſs to the company of 
celebrated men in this city, is not ſo 
eaſy as you may imagine. It is very 
true, that to great talents, and culti- 
vated minds, they all unite an ami- 


able character, with much politeneſs ; 
they are even hoſpitable, and affable 


| toa certain degree 
Would have 1 an anſwer 


to your kind letter much ſooner, | 
had I not bcen defirous of acquiring 


; but whether it 
be owing to pride, timidity, igno- 


Trance of their own merit, or to that 
kind of reſerve, and love of liberty, 
which are the uſual effects of ſtudy _ 
and ſolitude, or laſtly, to all theſe 


cauſes combined, they are ſor the 


' molt part incommunicative; they ap- 
_ pear aſtoniſhed at the freedom with 


which a ſtranger attempts to ſee them, 


and it is only after a long acquaint - 


ance that one can hope to inſinuate 
one's ſelf into their familiarity. Be- 


| ſides this, the greater part of them 


are really much engaged during ſeven . 
months of the year, when the claſſes 
are open, and they take advantage of 
the five months vacancy to retire into 
the country. It is that time, as I have 


been told, that one muſt chooſe for 
| forming an intimate connection with 
| thoſe who remain in town; in general 
TI have found great difference between - 


the manner in which our literati, and. 


| thoſe of other parts of Europe, re- 
ceive ſtrangers, and that 
they are received by men of letters in 
England. The latter ſeem to pay lit- 


in which 


tle attention to any thing foreign to 


the heart, and would prefer the con- 


ver- 
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lin, or a Buffon; whilſt the former, 
85 who are accuſtomed to receive ({tran- 


4 this univerſal hoſpitality, and endea- 


tigues of his journey, by a cordial and 


* quainted with any of my friends?” 


- efteem, for one who ſo juſtly deſerved 
it, he remained confuſed, 


that we ſaw the gentleman, and the 


| * much more acceſſible, without be- 
at bottom more communicative, | 


you a very imperfect picture of theſe 
great men. 
tempt to become more intimately ac- 
quainted with them, without offending 
their modeſty, or intruding upon their | 
ſolitude. 
_ lowing are the particulars I have been 

able to learn, either by my own obſer- 
vation, or from their moſt intimate | 
friends. 


— : 


_ alſo the author of an excellent work 
on Criticiſm, entitled Lectures on 
— Rhetoric, and the Belles Lettres. 


made in my way to Dr. Prieſtly, his 
firſt words were, I have not the ho- 


and infirm; he ſees no company, but 

through politeneſs; a paralytical dil- 
order has deprived him of part of his 
| bodily and intellectual faculties : he 


„ 
verſation of a worthy man with whom 
they are acquainted to that of a Frank- 
s, rank amongſt the firſt virtues 
vour to reward a foreigner for the fa- 


free intercourſe. In a viſit which I | 


<* nour of knowing you ; are you ac- | 


Upon our replying, that we could not 
paſs without ſhewing ſome mark of our 


without 
uttering a ſingle ſyllable, and it was 
not till the end of a quarter of an hour 


man of letters. The Scotch, it is true, 


| You ſee, Sir, that I can only give 


This ſummer I ſhall at- 


In the mean time, the fol- 


Dr. Fee i at 1 very ld : 


"58: Author of the Hiſtory of be 


-— 


F. Well known by his elegant Ser- 
mons; the morality of which is ſo 
pure, ſo eaſy, and conſoling. He is 


| Latter from a' F rench Gentlemen, 


„ 1 


known. 


purpoſes, however, to publihis courie 


of lectures this year. Dr Blair ſ̃ has 
alſo reſigned his profeſſor's chair, in 
order to enjoy the remainder of his old 
age amidſt a very ſmall circle of friends. 
Both theſe gentlemen have been ſuc- 
ceeded by young men of great Warri 
wbo will probably ſurpaſs their maſ- 


ters. I have already begun to form a 


connection with them, and 1 hope, 


next year, to inform you more parti- 
cularly of their characters. The cele- 


brated Dr. Robertſont is the moſt re- 


ſerved of the whole; he was, former. 
ly, as you know, miniſter of a country 
| pariſh: his Hiſtory of Scotland pro- 
cured him a living in Edinburgh ; and 


ſoon after, ſome ſermons of great me- 


rit raiſed him to be principal of the 


univerſity, and profeſſor of hiltory : he 


read lectures only for two years, and 
has obtained permiſſion to give himſelf 


up entirely to ſtudy. Since that time, 
he has ſpent his life among books and 


a very ſmall number of friends. I was 


introduced to him by our biſhop. 1 


was much ſtruck by his phyſiognomy, 
in which Lavater without doubt, would 


have ſound the eyes of Thucydides, 
with the contour of Herodotus. 


man of great character, and isremark- 
ably intelligent and polite. The phy- 
ſiognomy of Dr. Smith, announces 
more ſimplicity and love of mankind: 

he has the forehead of Homer; eyes 


full of fire, and the lower part of his 
viſage greatly reſembles chat of Cre- 
| billon the father, without any ſeve- 
| rity ; ; openneſs, good- nature, and inte- 
: grity, appear in all his actions: I dined 
Roman Republick, which has been L 
' tranſlated into French, by Mr. Deme- | 
unier; and of ſeveral other 3 important 
works. 


with him laſt week, and enjoyed the 


high pleaſure of ſeeing genius conceal- 
| ed under the character of an excellent 


father of a tannly, a and an amiable and 


— — 


"4 The 1 * Charles V. the 
Hiſtory of America, and that of 


Scotland, have rendered his name too 
celebrated not to be univerſally 


| lively 


He 


1s in general, well made, announces a 
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lively companion. Dr. Millar“ does 
not reſide here, but at Glaſgow. There 


names have not yet paſſed into France; 
ſuch as the author of the Man of Pevl- 
ing, and of the Man of the World; 
Dr. Blacklock, and Dr. Cullen. 


. ep 
. 
a 8 


ſpecting a young m 
induced to come hither, I can give 
= you the following plain anſwers. Firſt, 


It is very difficult, as you ſee, to get 


4 $1 1 to menof letters; conſequently, 
2 4 ir would be riiking A journey, to come 


are here ſeveral other great men, whoſe. 


With regard to your enquiry, re- 
man who might be 


hither with that i intention. Secondly, 


Living here is exceedingly dear, and 


5 A not very agreeable, 


Thirdly, This 


= phyſic; and, without doubt, it is, at 
pPreſent, the firſt in Europe. This art 


is much reſpected in England: many 


of the younger ſons of great families 
ſtudy it; and the profeſors, jealous of 
WS their dignity, require a large tum for 
a admittion to their lectures, Ty prevent 

n {raving of no education from attending 
» |= them. On this account the affluence 
| FF of the ſtudents has transformed this 
„ EZ univerſity into a ſchool of phyſic, and | 
E: þ che profeſſors chairs into lucrative 
a plwaces; except the lectures read by the 
S = profeſſors of phyſic, philoſophy, and 
'- hene which are connected 
cs with medicine, there are only three 
I: : E which could induce a young 
es man to come hither : theſe are thoſe 
nis on moral philoſophy, the belles lettres, 
e- and hiſtory; but, as theſe, even though 
'e- BE es and, perhaps, perſect, in 
te. their kind, are only elementary, they 
ied could be of no rice to the perſon | 
be 
al- 1 * We are + indebted t to o him for an 
ent Srcellent Treatiſe on the Origin of che 
and PDiſtinction of Ranks in Society. It 
888 ; A das been tranſlated into French, by 4 
the 5 5 F kemen of diſtinguiſhed abilities. 
ot 15 This work has been tranſlated 
too to French, by Mr. Saiat- Ange. 
f 6 & { Mr. Bouquillon has juil now 

| 77 "I his . | 
mn : 
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| univerſity is, principally, a ſchool of | 


T7; MAzyr. 


phyſicians who ſtudy here. 


you mention. They are intended only 
to complete the education of the young 
If your 
young man be intended for this pro- 
feſſion, I would adviſe him, by all 
means, to undertake the journey; for 
I muſt own, that 1 myſelfam far from 
repenting that I viſited Edinburgh. 
Beſides the belt profeſſors in Europe, 
we have here, firſt, a magnificent hoſ- 
pital, to which we may go atalltimes, 
where we receive clinical lectures, 


and where, among others, we have two 


halls ſet apart for experiments on diffi- 
cult caſes; by which means we may 
acquire, in the ſpace of two or three 
years, more experience than a prac- 
tice of almoſt twenty years could give 
us. Secondly, learned ſocieties of eve- 


ry kind: the firſt, and that upon the 
model of which all the reſt have been 


formed, is the Royal Society of Me- 


dicine: it reckons among its mem- 
bers all the profeſſors here, and the 
| moſt celebrated of other nations; 


France, Mr. de la Sone, and Vicg. 


in the af ternoon till one or two in the 
morning. Each member is obliged to 
give, in turn, the hiſtory and cure of 
ſome diſorder; a philoſophical or me- 
dical queſtion, and a commentary up- 


on one of the Aphoriſms of Hippo- 


Crates. 
with a decency, an order, and depth 


Theſe papers are examined 


of judgment, worthy of this nation. 


You may well imagine, that I have 
_ uſed my endeayoursto be admitted into 
this ſociety: I had that honour laſt 
month. Nothing can be better plan · 

| ned than this inſtitution; the advanta- 


ges reſulting from it, appear to me 


to be equal to all the other reſources _ 


of the country taken together. 
I am much obliged to you, for inte- 


| reſting yourſelf ſo much in my bappi- 
_ nels, and enquiring ſo particularly re- 
| ſpeing my ſituation. My manner of life 


has a great reſemblance to that of the 


people whoſe characters L haveattempt- 


ed 


The members hold their 
meetings every Saturday, from four 
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a clown. | 


— _ 


: cient intercourſe with France. 
| Engliſh, thoſe who are properly ſo. 


Scotch; and, 
| than two centuries behind us. 
of order and neatneſs, preferring the 
jolid to the brilliant, convenience to 

delicacy, and abundance to voluptu- 
ous enjoyment, they have ſomething 
favage and unſociable, and, if I may 


| here ſpeaks of the 


72 


ed to delineate. [every day ſtudy that 
ſcience to which I have devoted my- 


ſelf, without neglecting thoſe, which, 


though not directly connected with it, 
may contribute towards the cultivation 


ofthe mind. I viſit ſome of thoſe great 


men whom I have mentioned, and 
ſometimes make my appearance at 

plays, balls, concerts and public aſſem- 
blies, that Lmay not becomealtogether 
I ſhould have great pleaſure 
in relating to you the particulars of 
my journey hither from London, along 
the weſterncoaſt of the iſland: Imade 
a ſhort ſtay in ſome of the moſt conſi- 


derable places; ſuch as Briſtol, Bir- 


mingham, Mancheſter, Liverpool, and 


| Carliſle: 


but the hmits of a letter will 
not permit me to enter into any detail. 


ſervations on the diſtinguiſhing cha- 


racteriſticxs of the three nations, 
which my reſidence here bas given 


me an opportunity of knowing. 
The contraſt between Dover 


EY 


I ſhall only venture to make ſome ob- 


Calais, is in every reſpect, ſo great, 


you approach Scotland, 
many traces may be found of its an- 


called, appeared to me to be leſs po- 
liſhed than either the Iriſh or the 
in this reſpect, more 


Fond 


be allowed the expreſſion, ſometbing 
difagreeable and ſtiff, which appears 
diſpuſting.* 
other hand, are affable and engaging 

mild, yet 11 aſcible at che ſame time; : 


= The author 2 undoubtedly 


rabble, or lower 


clailes ot the . 


The Scotch, on te 


that one would almoſt imagine one's 
ſelf tranſported to the other end of 
the globe; this difference vaniſhes as 
in which | 


The 
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and | | 
| and [riſh; but it is very eaſy to dif- 
tinguiſh them: on the firſt view, a: ; 
Pride of Wi 
| character, vigour of body, a bold and Þ 


ſly and ingenious, and fond of 100 


ſo proud as an 


arts, and of luxury. The women 
are well made, exhibit much taſte, 
and have received, as if by tradition, 


from their connection with us, a pe; 


culiar turn, which gives them a great 
reſemblance to the Aallles of France, 


Nothing ſurprized me more, than to 


find here, at the aflemblies, the 


ſame manners and the ſame dreſle; 
as I had left at Paris. 
women are, in general, very pretty; 
their melancholy air, their long flow. 


The Englifh 


ing hair, without any other orna— 
ment than the charms of nature, and 


their ſimple and paſtoral dreſs, all an. 
nounce the heroines of romance. Ihe 
| Irith ſeem to hold a middle place be- 


tween the two nations: they are 


more communicative than the Eng- 
lich, often even inſinuating and in- 
triguing, 
than the Scotch. We have here a 
great number of individuals of four 


and more rude and noiſy 
nations, Engliſh, Americans, Scotch, 
well as by their dialect. 
imperious gait, announce the En 


gliſhman. The Iriſhman, 


to form tations. The Scotchman, cun- 


ning and ſhrewd, makes his advances 3 
by giving you to underſtand, that he 


wiſhes to be paid in return; he i is not 
Engliſhman, but 
more impatient of an inſult. The 
American is extremely mild, and 


partakes much of the French charac- 
ter. 
the next vacancy to a tour through 
Scotland, 


I intend to devote one part cf 


, and the other to ſtudy, 
and the company of ſome of out 
men of letters, 


more 2 : 
plaint, yet rude at the ſame time, 
ſhews that he has a deſire to rule and 
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I have engaged Dr, 
Smith to correſpond with you, i: 
you deſire it, until his work ſhall be 
ready to appear. When I have finili 7 
ed my medical career, I propoſe 0 ꝙ 
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paſs che winter there, in order to com- 
plete myſelf in the different branches, 


ners and character of the Pritiſh na- 
tion. | 


DEE ET EEE . . r . K. 
Ponthly Chꝛonicle, and 
| Review of Pontics. 


: 5 
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bs CHE | | 

18 N the 2oth of November, both 
e. houſes of parliament met, but 

re on account of his Majeſty's illnels, 5 
g. adjourned for a fortnight. | 
n- On the 4th of December, the 
iſy > houſes met again; in the houſe of 


Peers, the Lord Prefident obſerved, 
that as the legiſlative power was un. 
= happily deprived of its head and 


iſ. ſource, and the executive power to- 
EZ tally ſuſpended, it became neceffary | 
7 for the other two branches of the | 
legiſlature to provide a remedy ade- 


1 quate to the exigency of the caſe. 
But it was firſt neceſſary that the caſe 


5 ſhould be proved. The Lords of 


the council had examined the phy- 


ſcians who attended his Majeſty, and 


the report of the examination was 
upon the table. Ordered to be 
taken into conſideration on Monday. 
game day the houſe of commons 
met; the report of the examination 
. fe of the phy ficians was laid on the table, 


1 I deration on Monday. 


8 each houſe was choſen to examine 
= the phyſicians, and the report of the 

examination was received on Wed- 
:nneſday Dec. 11. 


E Dr. Willis, Dr. Giſborne, Dr. Ad- 


IT © dington, Sir Lucas 
Vol. II. 


and to get more inſiglit into the mun- 


Monday Dec. 8, a committee of 
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The phyſicians examined were Tie. 
Warren, Sir George Baker, Rev. 


Reynolds. 


—— 


Pepys, and Dr. 


73 


As the queſtions put to 
each were numerous, and the read- 
ing of their examination took up near 
half an hour, we can only ſtate 


briefly the moſt. material part of 
their evidence. 


In four points they all agreed. 
Firſt, 'Phat his Majeſty is ebb | 
of meeting his Parliament, or attend- 


ing to public buſineſs. 


Second, Tha: from cher expe 
rience of perſons afflicted with diſ- 


orders ſimilar to that of his Majeſty, 
the majority of whom had recovered, 


they had good hopes of his Majelty, O 


recovery. 


Third, That his Majelly i is not at 


| preſent i in a tate of corvaleſcence. 


Fourth, They declined naming 
any preciſe time within which his 


Majeſty's recovery might reaſonably 


be expected, altho? Dr Willis and 


Dr. Addington were more ſanguine 
on this head than the reſt. 


_ The Chancellor of the Et: 


| faid, the Houſe could not but feel 


it to be their duty to proceed in ſet- 


tling the affairs of the nation in ſuch 
a manner as might beſt preſerve the 
intereſts of the ſovereign. 
ed there would be no difference of 
opinion with regard to the mode, and 
ho concluded with moving, That a 


He truſt- 


Committee be appointed to ſearch 
the Journals for precedents of pro- 


ceedings 1 in caſes of the ſuſpenſion or 


interruption of the executive govern- 


ment from the infancy, ſickneſs, in- 


firmity, or other capacity of the 


. Sovereign. 
and ordered to be taken into confli-. | 


Mr Fox thought the further Aale 


that muſt enſue from the appointment 
of another Committee had better be 
avoided, There was no precedent of 
ſuſpenſion of the executive Govern- 
ment, where there was an Heir Ap- 


parent of full age and capacity, to be 
found m them For his own part, he 
was ſully convinced from the princi- 


| ples and practice of the. conſtitution, 


and from the analogy of the common 
\. law 
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law of the land, that where the Sove- | 


reign, ſrom ſickneſs, infirmity, or 
Other incapacity, was unable to exer- 
eiſe the functions of his high office, 


if the Heir Apparent was of full age 


and capacity, he had as natural and 

jndiſputable a claim to the full exer- 
ciſe of the executive power, in the 

name and on bebalf of the Sovereign, 

| during the continuance of ſuch inca- 
pacity, as in caſe of his natural de- 


miſe. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
faid, To aſſert that the Heir Appa- 
rent, in caſe of the incapacity of the 
Sovereign, had a natural and indiſ- 
putable claim to the exerciſe of the 


executive power, was little leſs than 


treaſon. He repeated, than treaſon ! 
He aflerted on the contrary, that the 
Heir Apparent had no more right to 


the exerciſe of the executive power 
than any other ſubject, and that it 


belonged alone to the two remaining 


ſon or by commiſſion, and he aſſert- 


ed again, reaſon let it be called, 
that an Heir Apparent, of full age | 
and capacity, had as much right to 
the temporary ſucceſſion to the inca- 
pacity of the Sovereign, as to the 


actual and permanent ſucceſſion in 


name and for che Intereſt of the So- 


vereign. 
In the Nous of peers the ſame. 


ground was gone over, by Lord 
Cam den, and Lord Chancellor on 


the ſide of adminiflration, and Lord 


Loughborough on the part of oppo- 
„ 


Housr or Lonvs, Monday Dec. 15. 


Earl Fitzwilliam ſaid, that a Regent | 


| would expreſs the ſame ſentiments. 
"caſe of his natural demiſe; and that | 


by him and him alone was the exe- 
cutive power to be exerciſed in the 


queſtion ought therefore to be avoid- 


ed, and the public 8004 only con 
| ſidered. 


prefſed himſelf—*< If ever I forget or 
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ſhould be appointed, and that the 


Prince of Wales ought to be the 
Regent. 


Earl Camden was of opinion, the 


queſtion of right ought to be al | 


ſtated. 
His Royal Highneſs the Duke of 


York, after apologizing for intruding oy 


himſelf on their Lordſhips, and com- 
plimenting the candour of the Houſe, 
recommended moderation and vnani- 


mity. In their Lordſhips zeal for 
the ſafety and honour of the Crown, 


and the public welfare, the diſcuſſion 
of an unclaimed right may have 


been carried too far. It was im- 
poſſible that it could be attended with 


any good conſequences. The preſent 
unhappy ſituation of the executive 


 power—a calamity which he, as a 
| Peer of Parliament, felt in common 


with them all, and as an individual 
he could not but feel the wound in 


| the tendereſt part—called for mode- 
branches of the Legiſlature, to make 


ſuch proviſion for lupplying the tem- | 
porary deficiency. _ 
Mr. Fox replied, that he kw 

of no Parliament without the pre- 
| lence of the Sovereign, either in per- 


ration and deliberative wiſdom. The 
Houſe of Brunſwick were impreſſed 
with the higheſt love and reſpe for 
the nation at large. This conſide- 
ration, alone, would certainly pre- 
vent any ſteps being taken on the pre- 
ſent calamitous occaſion, without 
the previous advice and deliberationof 
both Houſes of Parliament; and it 
his royal brother, (the Prince of 
Wales) was to addreſs their Lord- 
ſhips, as a Peer of Parliament, he 


The Lord Chancellor was adverſe 
to hypothetical diſquiſitions. The 


In ſpeaking of his Majeſty, od 
the many favours he received at his 
royal hands, his Lordſhip thus ex: 


« forſake my King, may God torget 
“ and forſake me!?“ 

His Royal Highneſs the Duke ef 
Gloceſter earneſtly requeſted their 
Lordſhips to proceed with 91 N 

ouſe 
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HOUSE or COMMONS. 
Tueſday, Dec. 16. 

The Houſe met, and at four 

o'clock went into a Committee on 


the State of the Nation, Alderman 
Watſon i in the Chair. | 


the preſent queſtion; called the Mem- 
the ſubject; informed them of the ne- 
chat it was the duty of the 
EZ Houſes of Parliament ſo to do. 

se then propoſed tothe Committee 
= the following Reſolutions: 


| 2 Committee, 
phat his Majeſty i is prevented, 


le perſonal exerciſe of the royal au- 


or 9 5 terrupted.“ 

e- II. That is che opinion of this 
e- Committee, | 

re- 


ut ö 4 of the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 


if now afſembled, and lawfully, fully, 
| . * freely repreſenting all the eſtates 
d- 


ol the people of this realm, to provide 
the means of ſupplying the defect of 


quire.“ 


ö . Reſolved, 


D maintaining entire the conſtitutional 
authority of the King, it is neceſſary 
that the ſaid Lords Spiritual and 
2 Er emporal, and Commons of Great 
HPritain, ſhould determine on the 
means whereby the royal aſſent may 
de given in Parliament to ſuch bills 


$ 3 3s may be. paſſed by the two Houſes 


bers attention to the importance of 


EZ ceſſity of ſupplying the defect in the 
= exerciſe of the royal authority; and 
two | 


” > thority is thereby for the W 8 


Þ the perſonal exerciſe of the royal au- 
: *thority, ariſing from his Majelty's 
ſaid indiſpoſition, in ſuch manner 
as the * of the caſe may re- 


Mr. Pitt opened the buſineſs, by 
jumenting the cauſe that gave rife to 


I. That it is the” on of this 


by his preſent indiſpoſition, from | 
coming to his Parliament, and from | 
attending to public buſineſs; and that 


ral, and Commons, of Great Britain 


E ce That, for this purpoſe, and tas - 
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e ic t« the right and duty 


the royal authority. 


75 


of Parliament, reſpecting the exerciſe 
of the powers and authorities of the 
Crown, in the name and on the be- 
half of the King, during the conti- 
nuance of his ved 8 Preſent i in- 


diſpoſition. 


The Maſter of the Rolls ſupport- 
ed Mr Pitt's arguments. 

Lord North oppoſed the propoſi- 
tion for deciding the right. | 

Several members afterwards de- 
livered their opinions, and at half 
palt two in the mornings the Houſe 
divided, | 


For the ſecond reſolution = 268 
Againlt ER 3 „ 29 
Ma jority = 64 


The third was Ls carried with- 


out a diviſion, and ch Houſe ad- 
Journed. 


rape, Dec. 1 9. 


Ae Watſon neared; at the 
bar with the reſolutions of the Com- 
mittee on the State of the Nation ; 


and they being ordered to be brought 


up, | 
Sir John Sinclair 3 to the firſt, 
but objected to the ſecond, as myſte- 
rious; and requeſted Mr. Pitt would 
inform the Houſe, what were the 
means by which it was his intention 
to ſupply the defect in the exerciſe 


| of the royal authority. 


Mr. Pitt ſaid, I am very ready to 
explain to the Hon. Baronet, the 


| means which I intend to employ for 


ſupplying the defe& in the exerciſe of 
I intend to pro- 
poſe that a perſon or perſons ſhould 


be authorized by the two Houſes of 
Parliament, to - exerciſe this living 


power of the Crown, fo far as to- 
be enabled to put the Great Seal 
to a Commiſſion for opening the Par- 


lament, and give the royal aſſent to - 


ſuch bills as may be paſſed by the 
two Houſes reſpecting the exerciſe of 
he powers and authority of the 

* K 2 | Crown, 


in their ſtead the following: 
“ dreſſing his Royal Highneſs the | 
Prince of Wales, the hgir apparent | 
* to the Crown, and now of ul age, 

to take upon him the care of the 


amendment. 


HOUSE 


Crow; in the name, and on the be- 


half of the King, during the continu- 
ance of his Majeſty's illneſs. 

Sir John Sinclair was alarmed at 
this; as the Parliament was to be 


opened by a „ion before a Regent 


was appointed; and this ſuppoſed to 
be done with the King's conſent, al- 


| though the firſt reſolation declared 


bis Majeſty incapable of tranſacting 
buſineſs. 


Mr. Dempſter was of opinion che 
Houſe was wrong from the beginning; 
and to ſet them right, moved the 
following amendment to the ſecond 


reſolution :——To leave out the word 
_ right in the third line; and alſo to 
leave out tlie words „ in ſuch man- 
ner as the exigency of the caſe 


and inſert. 


« by ad- 


« may ſeem to require,” 


se civil and rilitary affairs of the 


kingdom, during his Majeſty's ill- 


"9h. neſs, and % longer.“ 


'The queſtion was put upon the 


ing out the word “ right.” 'The 
Was rejected, and the 
word retained WI ithout 2 diviſion. 


or COMMON 8. 
Monday, Dec. 22. 


for the adjourned conſideration of 


the third Reſolution contained in the 

report of laſt Tueſday's Committee, 
as well as of the amendment pro- 
Poſed Dy Mr. Dempſter 
This amendment was, that, for the 
| words, & ſhould determine on the 
means, to the end of the Reſolution, | 
there be inſerted theſe words, viz. 
* ſhould addreſs his Royal Highneſs 


** the Prince of Wales to take upon 


2 and no longer.“ 
2 


him the adminiſtration of the king- 
* dom, during his Majeſty? 8 Tongs, 
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as a conference. . 
Friday Dec. 16. In the houſe of 
Peers, the three reſolutions were de- 0 

bated and carried by a majority of 

23. On this occaſion the following . 
proteſt was entered. DE E 

op R © E ä 5 

925 4 Forty-Seven Poets of Great Bri- 2 


fHirſt part of the amendment, for leav- 


The order of the day was read, | 


of Charles II. that no act or ordi- 


are their Security againſt the Crown. 


would be inconſiſtent with the Pro- 


+ EN ! 


The Speaker put the queſtion, viz, 
That the words propoſed to be 
left out ſtand part of the motion,” B 

Upon which the Houſe divided, K 

For 21 * 

Againſt — 178 Ho 


Mz ority 73 3 
The Reſolution was REA read, 
and agreed to. | 
Mr. Pitt then moved to commu— 
nicate the reſolutions to the Lords, 


tain, including TWO Roy al Dukes, E-; 
in favour of the Rights of th: 
People, and the Laws of England, 


DISSENTIENT. 


Ecauſe we 3 to . an- 


cient principle recognized 
and declared by the Act of the 13th 


it, 


nance, with the force and virtue of a 
Law, can be made by either or both 
Houſes of Parliament, without the 
5 s Aſſent: a principle, ſtanding 

a Bulwark to the people againſt 
x two Houſes, as the two Houles 


2dly, Becauſe this Principle is 
tacitly admitted by the third Reſo- 
lation, while it overthrows the prac- 
tice by a pretended Appearance of 
the Royal Aſſent under a Commiſſion 
to paſs Bills, a Commiſſion which 


viſions of an Act of the 33d of Henry 
the Eighth, requiring that eve!) 
Commiſſion ſhall be ſigned by his 
Majeſty's Hand. In our prefent un- 
happy ſituation, that eſſential Re. 
quiſite being unattainable, we en 


« 


not condeſcend to give a ſanction to 


law, which makes that ſignature eſ- 


miſſion to paſs Bills. | 
A the naqueſtionable Rights of the 
people, fo fallaciouſly repreſented as 


are violently infringed by an unnecel- 
ſary Aſſumption, on the part of the 
two Houſes, of powers beyond thoſe 


and poſitive Laws eitabliſhed by com- 
;pvpolete Parliaments, truly and conſti— 

tutionally repreſenting the Nation, 
have defined theſe powers. And we 
cannot but regard, with the utmoſt 


> apprehenſion, any propoſal to over- 
ſtep thoſe boundaries, when the con- 
" Þ ſequence of ſuch uſurpation is ſo 

;fatally marked in the Hiſtory of our 

J 5 

EZ 4thly, Becauſe it was conteſted in 
the debate that the powers of this com- 
ed miſſion were not to be confined ſolely to 
th 5 che act of appointing a Regent; to what 
i- bother purpoſes they may extend, were 
fa not explained. State neceſſity, the 
h avowed ground of the meaſure, may 
he ſerve as the pretext to any diminu- 
og {MW tion of the juſt prerogative of the 
nit WE Crown, or of the liberties of the 
ſes people, that beſt ſuits the deſigns of | 
'n. ambition. Fatal experience had 
is WT thewn to our anceſtors the boundleſs 
eſo- miſchief of power thus uſurped un- 
c- der plauſible appearances; and it is 
f particularly the duty of the houſe of | 
hon Peers to check the rene wal of a prac- 
hich tice to aſſume the name, without the 
Pro- WET ſubſtance of the royal authority, by 
pry which this Hovſe was once annihilat- 
very ed, the monarchy overthrown, and 
7 his the liberties of the people ſubdued. 
un- 5thly, Becauſe theſe dangerous 
Re- and alarming conſequences of the 
can- 


neaſure adopted, would have been 


2 counterſeit repreſentation of the 
Royal Signature; and we dare not 
aſſume a power to diſpenſe with the 


z2dly. Becauſe we conceive that 


as being upheld by theſe reſolutions, 


65 which the Nation has aſſigned tbem. 
In variable practice in all good times, | 
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ſential to the Validity of a Com- 


2 


77 
obviated by the amendment rejected. 
It propoſed to ſubſtitute a meaſure 
conformable to the practice of our 
anceſtors at the glorious Era of 
the Revolution.-—'Chey ſeized not 
upon public neceſſity as a convenience 
for the uſurpation of new powers, 
but proceeded in a plain and explicit 
form to the revival of the royal an- 
thority with full efficacy, before they 
entered upon the exerciſe of their le- 
giſtative functions. Purſuing a fimi- 
lar courſe, the amendment propoſed 
the immediate nomination of the na- 
tural repreſentative of the King, the 
heir apparent to the Crown, to whom 
alone, it was univerſally admitted, 
theeyes and hearts of all men, du- 
ring the preſent unhappy conjecture, 
were turned; that with a perte& and 
efficient legiſlature, ſuch future provi- 
ſions might be enacted as the preſer- 
vation of the full and undiminiſhed 
authority of the Crown, and the li- 
berties of the people may require. 
Frederick Duke of York, Henry 
Dake of Cumberland. The Dukes of 
Norfolk, Bedford, Devonſhire, Port- 
land, Northumberland. Marquiſſes of 
Lothian, Townſhend. The Earls of 
Derby, Huntingdon, Suffolk and 
Berks, Carlifle, Plymouth, Scarbo- 
rougb, Cholmondeley, Fitzwilliam, 
Hertlord, Spencer, Abergavenny, 
Caſlillis, Selkirk, Breadalbane. Viſ- 
counts Hereford, Maynard. Lords 
Audley, Clifton, Teynham, Craven, 
Boyle, Hay, Cadogan, Chedworth, 
Ponſonby, Walpole, Pelham, Lovell 


and Holland, Cardiff, Foley, Lough- 


borough, Southampton, Porchefter, « 
Rodney, Rawdon, Malmeſbury, Kin- 


| naird. Biſhop of Briſtol. _ 


Mr Cornwall the Speaker of the 
houſe of commons having died on 
the 2d of January, the houſe adjourn- 
ed to Monday the 5th, when William 
Wyndham Grenville Eſq; was elected 
ſpeaker. Sir Gilbert Elliot was put 
in nomination by oppoſition, and the 


| Rate of the vote was, ſor Mr Grenville 


215, for Sir G. Elliot 144, majo- 
„ 


Jan. 6. Reſolved by both houſes, 


that the phyſicians be again examined, 
and the ſame committee named as 
formerly. e 
fan. 13. The report of the phy- 


ſicians was received, and ordered to 


be printed for the uſe of the members. 
The examination extends to about 


400 quarto pages, but the reſult of 
the whole is, that the proſpect of his 


Majeſty's recovery is ſtill very uncer- 


tain, and that there are no ſigns of 
convaleſcence as yet; on this laſt 


head, Dr. Willis is more ſanguine | 


than all the other phyſicians. 


HOUSE or COM MONS. 
Friday Jan, 16. 


Mr Pitt moved the important buſi. 1 | „ 
P $T-&T-:E: PAPERS. 


neſs of the Regency, in the following 
reſolutions: ; 9 


itt, That the Prince ſhall be ſole 
Regent, with Limitations and Excep- 


a tions. | 


_ prerogative of creating Peers. 


3d, That he ſhall not grant places 


for life, either as they drop or in 
_ reverſion, but in patent places, that 


he ſhall fill them up. 


4th, That the Prince Regent ſhall 


| have no power over, or concern in 
either the real or perſonal eſtates of 
his Majeſty, but that the whole truſt 
and management thereof {hall be veſt- 


ed with the Queen, and ſuch other 
perſons as may be appointed by Par- 


liament to have the 
King's perſon. 


th, That the care of his Majeſty's 


cuſtody of the 


- Royal Perſon, during the continu- 


ance of his Majeſty's illneſs, ſhould 
be committed to the Queen's moſt 


Excellent Majeſty; anu, that her 
Majeſty ſhould have power % remove 
from, and to nominate and appoint ſuch 
perſons as ſhe ſhall think proper, to the 
ſeveral Offices in his Majeſty's Housk- 


£0LD, and to diſpoſe, order, and ma- 


| 


2d, That he ſhall not exerciſe the : Ow brought to 4 point, which will 


Royal 


ing ſome 


v 
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nage all other matters and things re- 
lating to the care of his Majeſty's 
Royal Perſon, during the time afore- 


ſaid. - And that for the better enahl- 


ing her Majeſty to diſcharge this im- 
portant truſt, it is alſo expedient 
that a Council ſhould be appointed 
to advife and aſſiſt her Majeſty in the 
ſeveral matters aforeſaid, and with 


power from time to time, as they 


ſee cauſe, to examine upon oath the 
Phyſicians and others touching the 
{tate of his Majeſty's health, and all 
matters relative thereto. 151 
All the Reſolutions except the firſt, 


were {trenuoufly oppoſed, but in che 
end were carried by a conliderable 
majority, as they were alſo in the 
| houle of peers, 5 


70 his ROYAL HIGHNESS the 
PRINCE of WALES. 


SIR, 


The proceedings in Parliament being 


render it neceſſary to propoſe to the 
Houſe of Commons, the particular 
meaſures to be taken for ſupplying the 
defect of the perſonal exerciſe of the 
Authority du ig 

interval, and your Royal Hiohneſs hav 
time fince fignifed your 
pleaſure, that any communication on 


i this ſubje& ſhould be in writing, I take 


the liberty of reſpectfully entreating 
your Royal Highnets's permiſſion to 


| tubmit to your conſideration the out- 


lines of the plan which his Majeſty's 


| Confidential Servants humbly conceive, 


(according to the beſt judgment which 


| they are able to form) to be proper to 


be propoſed in the preſent circumſtan- 


It is their humble opinion, that your WW 


Royal Highneſs ſhould be empowered 


to exerciſe the Royal Authority in tlc 


name and on the behalf of his Majeſty, 


during his Majeſty's illneſs, and t0 


do all acts which might legally be done 
by his Majeſty, with provilions, never 
theleſs, that the care of his Majeſty 


royal Perſon, and the management 5 
Tos | 5 l 


the preſent 


his Majeſty's Houſhold, and the di- 
rection and appointment of the Officers 
and Servants therein, ſhould be in the 
Queen, under ſuch regulations as may 
be thought neceſſacy. That the power 
to he exerciſed by your Royal High- 
EZ neſs ſhould not extend to the granting 
the real or perſonal property of the 
King, (except as far as relates to the 


for any other teim than during his 
= Majelty's pleaſure, any penſion, or any 
office whatever, except ſuch as muſt 
by Jaw be granted for life, or during 
good behaviour, nor to the granting 


> "CTC IE bp iow, * * W_ g 

8 2 3 IK & 25 2 
a * * 2 SS 
N ev NEE N ea 


this realm, to any perſon, except his 
Majeſty's iflue who ſhall have attained 


* 1 - 
F 
4 * 3 * * * 3 


tie age of twenty-one years. Theſe are 
e © © theprineipal points which have occurre 
io his Majeſty's Miniſters. : 
> I beg leave to add, that their ideas 
are formed on the ſuppoſition that his 
= Majeſty's illneſs is only temporary, and 
map be of no long duration. Ir may 
be difficult to fix before hand, the 
=> preciſe period for which theſe proviſions | 
| oughtro lafle; but if unfortunately his 
. = Majeſty's recovery ſnould be protracted _ 
5 io a more diſtant period, than there is 
as reaſon at preſent to imapine, it will be 
1 open hereafter to the wiſdom of Parlia- 
6 meat, to re-confider theſe provihons, 
mn WE whenever the circumſtances appear to 
the call tor ir. „ 
nt Ik your Royal Highreſs ſhould be 
«te pleaſed to require any further explanati- 
oon on the ſubject, and ſhould condeſcend 
co lignify your orders, that 1 thould | 
ale pbave the honour of attending your Royal 
my Flighneſs for that purpoſe, or to intimate 


= ny other mode in which vour Royal 


Pour Royal Highneſs's commands. 


I Jour Royal Highneſs's moſt dutiful and 
eoted Servant. 


tbe PRINCE of WALES? AN. 


he Prince of Wales learns ſiom Mr 


* 


renewal of leaſes) to the granting any 
oifice in reverſion, or 10 the granting, 


any tank or dignity of the Peerage of 


Flighneſs may wiſh to receive ſuch 
. explanation, I ſhall reſpectfully wait 


. 1 fut hentic COPY of His Royal Highneſs | 
N 7 SWER to Mr PITT's LETTER. 
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Pitt, that the proceedings in Pailiament 
are now in a train which enables Mr 
Pitt, according to the intimation of his 
former letter, ro communicate to the 
Prince, the outlines of the plan which 
his Majeſty's confidential ſervants con- 
ceive proper to be propoſed in the preſent 
circumſtances. | 
Concerning the ſteps already taken 
by Mr Pitt, the Prince is filent—Noatking 
done by the two Houſes of Parliament 
can be a proper ſubject of his animad- 
verſion 3 but when, previouſly to any 
diſcuſſion ip Parliament, the outlines of 
a ſcheme of Government are ſent for 
his conlideration, in which it is pro- 
poſed that he ſhall be perſonally and 
principally concerned, and by which 
the Royal Authority, and the public 
welfare, :nay be deeply affected, the 


| Prince would be unjuſtiftable, were he 


to with-hold an explicit declaration of 
his ſentiments, The filence might be 
conſtrued into a previous approbation of 
a plan, the accompliſhment of which 
every motive of duty to his Father and 
Sovereign, as well as of regard for the 
public intereſt, obliges him to conſider 
as, injurious to both. In the ftate of 
deep diſtreſs, in which the Prince, and 
the whole Royal Family were involved, 
by the heavy calamity which has fallen 


upon the King, and at a moment when 
government, deprived of its chief energy 
and ſupport, feemed peculiarly to need 


the cordial and united aid of all deſcrip- 
tiovs of good ſubjects, it was not expec- 
te d by the Prince, that a plan ſhould be 
offered to his conſideration, by which 
Government was tobe rendered difficult, 


ik got impraQticable, in the hands of any 
_ perſon intended to repreſent the King's 
Authority, much leſs the hands of his 


eldeſt Son—the Heir Apparent of his 
kingdoms, and the perſon molt bound 


| to the maintenance of his Majeſty's juſt 
I have the honour to be, with the 
Eptmoſt deference and ſubmillion, Sir, 


prerogatives and authority, as well as 
moſt intereſted in the happineſs, the 
- proſperity, and the glory of the people. 
- The Prince forbears to remark on 
the ſeveral parts of the ſketch of the 


plan laid down before him; he appre- 


hends it muſt hai: been formed with 


ſufficient deliberation to preclude the 


probability of any argument of his pro- 
ducing an alteration of ſentiment in the 


_ projectors of it. But he truſts, with 


confidence, to the wiſdom and juſtice 


of Parliament, when the whole of the 


1ub- 


110. 
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ſubjed, and the circumſtances connected 


with it, ſhall come under their delibera- 


He obſerves therefore, only gene- 


rally on the heads communicated by 


Mr Pitt ; and it is with deep regret the 
Prince makes the obſervation, that he 


ſees, in the contents of that paper, 4 
project for producing weakneſs, dil- 


order, and inſecurity in every branch of 


the Adminiſtration of Affaits. A. | 
projet for dividing the Royal Family 
from<each other—for ſeparating tbe 


Court from the State, and thereby dis: 


joining Government from its natural 
and accuſtomed ſupport. A ſcheme 


diſconnecting the auhority to command 


ſervice, from the power of animating 


it by reward; and for allotting to the 
Prince all the invidious duties of Govern- 
ment, without the means of ſoftening 


them to the public, by any one act of 


grace, favour, or benignity. a 
The Prince's feelings on contemplat- 
ing this plan, are alſo rendered till 


more painful to him, by obſerving, that 


it is not founded on any general prin- 


ciple, but is calculated to infuſe w_ 


louſies and diſtruſt (wholly groundleſs, 
he truſts) in that quarter, whoſe con- 


fidence it will ever be the firſt pride of 


bis life to merit and obtain. With re- 
gard to the motive and object of the 
limitations and reſtrictions propoſed, 


the Prince can have but little to obſerve. 


No light or information is afforded. 
him by his Majeſty's Miniſters on thoſe 


points. They have informed him avha? 


the powers are, which they mean to 
_ refuſe him, not aby they are with-held. 


The Prince, however, holding as he 


does, that it is an undoubted and fun- 


damental principle of tins conſtitution, 
that the powers and preropatives of the 
Crown ate veſted there, as a truſt for 
the benefit of the people, and that they 


are ſacred only as they are neceſſary to 


the prelervation of that power and 


| balance of the conſtitution, which ex- 


perjence has proved to be the true 


_ fequrity of the liberty of the ſubject, 
muſt be allowed to obſerye, that the 
plea. of public utility ought to be ſtrong, 


Mani 


and urgent, which calls for 


the extinction or ſuſpenſion of any one 
of thoſe eſſential rights in the Supreme 


Power, or its Repreſentative ; or which 


ean juſtify the Prince in conſenting, 


| that, in his perſon, an experiment ſhall 


| could conſent to ſhare. 8 


— 


be made to aſcertain with how ſmall x 
portion of Kingly Power the Executire 
Government of this country may be 
carried on, <7 SIE: 

The Prince has only to add, that if 
ſecurity {or his Majeſty's re. poſſeſſing 
his rightful Government, whenever it 
ſhall pleaſe Providence, in bounty to 
this country, to remove the calamity 
with which he is afflicted, be any part 
of the object of this plan, the Prince 
has only to be convinced, that any 
meaſure is neceſſary, or even conducive 
to that end, to be the firſt to urge it a; 
the preliminary and permanent conti- 
deration of any ſettlement in which be 


If attention to what it is preſumel 
muſt be his Majeſty's feelings and 
| wiſhes on the happy day of his recovery, 
be the object, the Prince expreſſes his 
firm conviction, that no event would be 
more repugnant to the feelings of his 
Royal Father, than the knowledge, that 
the Government of his Son and Repre- 
ſentative had exhibited the Sovereign 
Power of the realm in a fate of de. 
gradation, ofcurtailed authority, and di- 
miniſhed epeigy—a ſtate, hurtful in 
practice to the proſperity and good Go: 
vernment of his people, and injurious 
in its precedent to the ſociety of the 
Monarch, and the rights of his Family, 
Upon that part of the plan which re- 
gards the King's real and perſonal pro: 
perty, the Prince feels himſelf compel- 
led to remark, that it was not neceſlary 
for Mr Pitt, nor yet proper to ſuggeſ 
to the Prince, the reſtraint he propoſe 
againſt the Prince's granting away tht 
King's real or perſonal property. 
I' pe Prince does not conceive, that, 
during the King's life, he is, by lau, 
| entitled to make any ſuch grant; and 


to conſider the eventual intereſts of tht 


he is ſurc, that he has never ſhewn the 
ſmalleſt inclination to poſſeſs any ſuch 
power. But it remains with Mr Pit 


Royal Family, and to provide a prop 
and natuial ſecurity againſt the miſms 
nagement of them in orhers. = 
"Che Prince has diſcharged an indi 
penlible duty, in thus giving his fm 
opinion on the plan ſubmitted to h. 
con ſideration. 5 f 
This conviction of the evils whit! 


may aliſe to the King's intereſts, 0 5 


to the year 


- 5 2 8 3» 
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Family, and to the ſafety and welfare of 


the nation, from the government of 
the country remaining longer in its 


preſent maimed and debilitated ſtate, 
out weighs, in the Prince's mind, every 
other conſideration, and will determine 
kim to undertake the painſul truſt im- 
poſed upon him by the preſent melan- 
choly neceſſity, (which of all the Kiny's 
ſubjects he deplores the moſt) in fal! 
conidence, that the affedtion and 


> loyalty to the King, the experienced 
attachment to the Houſe of Brunſwick, 
2 and the generofity which has always 

diſtinguiſhed this nation, will carry him 
EY throngh themany difficulties, inſeparabe) 
from this moſt critical ſituation, with 
comfort to himſelf, with honour to the 


blic. 


KEE Reflections 91 the | prefent Cri . 
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Refteions on the preſent ri. 
the peace 46d happineſs of the Royal 


| them ill. 


Fr 


inflant. We do not heſitate to ei 
that the right of the two houſes to 

provide for the preſent neceſſity' was 
almoſt univerſally admitted, and that 
few men foreſaw that thatright would 
be ſo much as conteſted. But, with- 
in ſix days after the Commons aſſem- 
bled, a publick character, poſſeſſing 
every advantage of ability and expe- 
rience, roſe explicitly and ſolemnly to 


avow his denial of that right, which 


had been aſſerted by Mr. Fox; and 
the Honſe of Commons has paid the 
anprecedented attention to his opinion 


to determine to decide upon its vali- 


dity before they proceeded to any 


| oth finefs. -.-. 
King, and with advantage to the pu- other buſineſs 


Much of this debate would have | 


been avoided if the word right had 
been properly underſtood, and if fo 
| many unmeaning changes had not 
been rung upon the terms right,” 
| © claimy and * expediency? between 
which there is no real and abſolute. 
difference. 
OE, | principles of morals is, that oppoſite. 
s HE preſent eriſis, to che welſare 

5 of Britain, is momentous and 
ſtriking. Superſtitious men, who re- 
collected that, in the year 1588, a 
grand popiſh confederacy againſt this 
| country was defeated, and that the 
Ez year 1688 was diſtingnithed by the 
Ez ſplendid era of the revolution, looked 
3 1788 with a kind of 
my ſterious veneration, and believed 
that ſome great event would now be 
unfolded, that would render the pre- 
(ent period ſcarcely leſs memorable 
than the preceding ones. Their ex- 
pectations, however ridiculous, have 
not been diſappointed. The fituation 
in which we are placed acquires a new 
degree of importance the longer it is 
Ez conſidered, and cannot fail to excite 
3 the deepeſt anxiety in every true 
+ friend to his country. 8 
1 A parliamentary queſtion bas been 
VE arted which formed no part of the 
m public contemplation, previous to the 
® ie of inment on the ere 


One of the moſt eſſential 


and contended rights can, in no caſe, 
have exiſtence. By the ſimpleſt and 
molt obvious of the operations of rea- 


ſon, oppoſite claims, like oppoſite ar- 


guments, are mutually deſtructive; 
and it is the preponderating weight 


only that poſſeſſes ſubſtance and 


operation. No character ſo ſacred, 


and no body of men ſo venerable, can 


exilt as to have a right of res : 


wrong. The people have a right to 


be governed well; and no legiſlature | 
or ſovereign has any right to govern. 
It may, indeed, be expedi- 


ent, that i is, right, to ſubmit to a cer- 
| tain degree of miſgovernment, be- 
cauſe, though no power, however _ 
elevated, has a right to deviate one 


hair*'s-breadth from truth and juſtice, 


yet the people ate bound to make 


allowance for human ru in 
their governors. 

Having premiſed this much, it is 
eaſy for us to decide what was the 


right of Farmen and what was 


ths 


the right of che Prince of Wales. 


Adminiſtration ſaid nothing but the 
truth when they affirmed that par- 


* liament had a right to provide for the 


© preſent conjuncture : the cauſe was 
new, and it was but juſt that reſort 


ſhould be had to the higheſt practicable 


authority. Oppoſition were not leſs 
reaſonable when they ſaid that zhe | 
* heir-apparent had an irre/iſtible right 
© 1o the regency :* the © neceſſity of his 
being appointed” has been univerſal- 

ly admitted, and parliament had 
certainly nothing more to do than to 
Inquire into the caſe, and recognize 


this neceſſity. But one party went 
too far, if they affirmed that * the 


prince had no more right than any 
individual ſubject ;* and the other 
was equally miſtaken if they aſſerted 


that the prince could aſſume or ex- 


erciſe any part of the royal authori- 


© ty, prior to the formal declaration 


Tf there be any truth in theſe rea- 


degree, exceed their duty in adopting 
the propoſitions of the 16th inſtant; 


themſelves immortal honour by aſſert- 


ing to parliament a province upon 
_ which it had an indiſputable«claim. 
Having vindicated their right, it was 
next incumbent upon them to con- 
| ſider the manner in which it ſhould be 
_ exerciſed. It is natural, in important 


caſcs, to have recourſe to precedent; 


becauſe it was followed by the moſt 


ruinous conſequences. It is a bad 


one {cr a ſtill tronger reaſon, becauſe 


© of parliament for that ſpecific pur- | 
„ „ 1 


and it is certainly wife to endeavour | 
to profit by the experience of former 
times, though we ought not flaviſhly 
to chain ourſelves down to their opi- 
nions. The precedent in the reign of 
King Henry the Sixth is a bad one, 
becauſe it is taken from a period 
et civil anarchy and confuſion, and | 


| * [imitations as ſhould tend to ſecun 


Refletions on the preſent Crific. 


our conſtitution was unfixed, and our 
liberties inſecure, till the period of the 
revolution; and becauſe there is little 
more analogy between the Engliſh 
government in 1454 and the preſent 
day, than between the Engliſh go. 
vernment and the government of 


| France, or that of any other coun. 


try. 'The impriſonment of theſpeaker 
of the Houſe of Commons by the 
warrant of the Houſe of Lords is 1 
ſtriking proof of this. On the contra, 
ry, the precedent of the Revolution is 


a glorious and an excellent one. It 
was an event, beyond all others in 


the hiſtory of the world, honourable 
to human nature, and in which the 


rights of mankind ſhone with native 


and unclouded luſtre, _ 

Let us apply theſe remarks to * 2 
intended declaration of the royal af: 
«* fent.? In the reign of Henry the 
Sixth the great ſeal was feigned to 
be put in one inſtance, into the hands 


of an infant of nine months old; and 
| | in the other, into thoſe of an idiot; 
ſonings, it will follow that the Houſe 
of Commons did not, in the ſmalleſt 


and thus government was carried on 
under the pretended conduct of a 
moral non-entity. The expedient 


| was worthy of the darkneſs of the age, 
and that the two hundred and fixty- 
ſeven members who voted it, did 


But what was the conduct of our an- 
ceſtors at the period of the Revolu- 


tion? They prepared the Bill of 5 


Rights. They acknowledged that 
they had no power to make an act of 
parliament ; but they preſented the 


claims they had prepared, and the 
| faid to William, Here are the condi 
© tions upon which only you can re. 
s ceive the crown of England.“ The 


conduct was noble, unaffected, and 
worthy of the illuſtrious occaſion. 
The queſtion reſpecting the powers 


that ſhall be poſſeſſed by the regent 


feems to be of ſtill greater importance 
than that which regards the mar 
ner in which he ſhall be appointed. 
At firlt ſight it appears to be ſoff 
ciently plauſible to fix on him * ſa 


* the reſtoralicn of the ſovereign auth! 
| | | WES: 
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s rightful poſſefſor, whenever he may be 
© in a capacity to reſume it; but ex- 
amine the propolition in itſelf, and it 
muſt either mean, * that we have 
« reaſon to fear ſuch profligacy in the 


© heir-apparent or his adviſers, as 
; « ſhould lead them to reſuſe to reſtore 
p « the royal authority? or, that we 
» © * are determined, at all events, to 
cContinuethe preſent adminiſtration.” 
„ They who fear the firſt, know little 
1 { of the character of the preſent age. 
We are not perhaps in the higheſt de- 
n | gree diſintereſted and adventurous, but 
le 5 we have an unconquerable averſion 
10 to barefaced depravity. This is not 
0 5 | the age of uſurpation, maſſacres, 
and parricide. This is not an age for 


3 ers enormity, and unnatu- 
ral hoſtilities, to go unpuniſhed. 


Jer every individual; no man dares 


© would tolerate : and from our in- 
Y fre we learn toregard chat conduc, 
as in a manner impoſſible, which, to 
Y ages of barbarity and Ignorance, 
vas but too familiar. Is it then ne- 
x Y cif to provide againſt ſo impro- 


© found wantonly to difinherit a father, 
© miniſters abandoned enough to exe- 


: W Houſes of parliament ſo hardned as to 
E abet the meaſure? If this be a danger 
Y not anxiouſly to be guarded againſt; 


etuate the preſent adminiſtration;' 


have been uncommonly ſucceſsful, 


= poſe. 
re be no inconvenienoes that will 
Wrelult from a limited regency? , The 
Prerogatives veſted in the ſovereign 


te | 
Wl | 
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6 rity unembaraſſed into the hands of the 


eau. 


The truth of theſe aſſertions is ſelt 


= | | the king can diſſolve another. 
Z to perpetrate that which no man 


bable a notion, as that a ſon ſhall be 


——_—_— 4 


cute the infamous project, and two 


gan adminiſtration whoſe meaſnres 


and under which the country has en- 
e an enviable profherny and re- 


r 


Let us, however, conſider OS 


Fare exactly thoſe which our anceſtors 
ght neceſſary to ſecure an execu- 


bonring powers, and capable of im- 
| proving the progreſs of general know- . 
ledge, for the purpoſes of internal 
weltare. Arenottheſe powers equally 
neceſſary to a regent as to a king? 1s 
it wiſe, honourable, or prudent, to 
deliver the. heir-apparent fettered 
into the hands of the two houſes of 

parliament? What ſpecies of go- 
vernment are we to expect from an 
adminiſtration who cannot obtain the 


— 


caſe, call a new parliament? Inſtead 
of recommending meaſures to parlia- 
ment, they muſt wait to be informed 
of the deciſions of the majority who 
\ compoſe it; and we ſhall ſee the new 
ſpectacle of the many dictating to the 
With reſpect to the miſchief 
that will enſue upon the reſtoration 


| of the ſovereign, the remedy is eaſy. 


If the regent diſſolve one parliament, 
It is 
pretty generally ſeen which fide is 


| popular at preſent; and that popula- 


rity will not paſs to the other ſide till 
it be earned by a long courſe of meri- 
torious conduct. If che regent ſhould 


| create new peerages wantonly, which 
is exceedingly improbable, the im- 


propriety of the act would juſtify a 
violent remedy. But it is wiſer to 
truſt the prince unfettered now, whom, 


in the courſe of nature, we muſt truſt 


a few years hence. Shall we, with a 
view to an event univerſally deſired, 


| which we hope to be probable, but 
© the real object mult then be * to per. 5 


which is undoubtedly uncertain, leave 
the country for twelve months without 
an efficient government, and over- 
throw the conſtitution? 
The eſſence of our conſtitution is 

reſponſibility. Where will reſponſi- 
| bility reſt in the anomalous govern- 

ment now in contemplation? We 


cannot call upon the miniſter; for he 


will anſwer, © / poſſeſs not the poabor of 
executive government: you have tied 
© up my bands; if the meaſures be 
bad, accuſe. yourſeives 5 they are 


N tive government, reſpect from neigh- | * 


Hours, and not mine, We cannot 
| L 2 call 


creation of a ſingle peer, nor, in any 


\ 


Call upon the regent; for he is a ill 

more contemptible pageant than the 
miniſter, - Meafures wrll originate in 
the very hands in which the power of 
controul is veſted. Parliament will 
adminiſter, and will be reſponſible 
only to itſelf; and our government, 
from the noble ſpectacle it now ex- 


74 Hibits, will dwindle into an ariſto- | 
_ eracy more deſpotic than that of | 


Venice. 


If the project be to continue the 
preſent adminiſtration; Jet the pro- 
ject be avowed. Parliament has a 


conſtitutional power of addreſſing in 


favour of adminiſtration; and they 


may now recommend the continua. 
tion of the preſent ſyſtem ; not only 
becauſe it is excellent in itſelf, but 


becauſe it is inexpedient to introduce 
a violent change, which may ſoon 
be ſucceeded by another equally | 
violent. Let it not be ſaid that this | 
| Proceeding is invidious ; let every | 


Man aſk his own heart whether it be 
leſs invidions to demand a thin 


_ openly, or to extort it by indirect, im- 


politic, and unconſtitutional limita- 


tions? By ſuch limitations a parti- | 
cular cabinet may triumph, but the 
price will be—the conſtitution of | 


England. —_— 
Belligereut Powers. L 
The ſeverity of the ſeaſon has at 


length put a ſtop to the military ope- | 
_ rations of all parties; but it is at 
preſent impoſlible to predict with cer- | 
tainty whether the ſuſpenſion of hoſti- 
lities will terminate in peace, or a 
vigorous revival of the war, If the 
lateſt accounts from the continent be 
well-founded, the Imperial allies, | 
when deſtitute of all hopes of ſucceſs, 


diſcover the moſt pacific diſpoſition. 


In theſe cireumſtances, however, the | 


terms of the Porte are not likely to 
de ſuch as will meet with the appro- 
bation of his enemies. But, after 
the great diſappointment they have 
already experienced, it will not be 
_ Jurprifing to behold them facrifice 
their ambition to neceſſity. 


——_—_w— 


Home Occurrences. 


ABERDEEN. 


On Tueſday January 6. the 


mercury in the Barometer roſe to a 
greater height than it has ever been 


known to do here. On Monday at 
1 o'clock P. M. after making the 
proper allowances for reducing the 
heat of the column to the mean tem- 
perature of 552 by Fahrenheit's Ther- 
mometer, it ſtood at 31 1-100 inches. 
Towards evening, it fell a little, but 


roſe (making the ſame correction as 
before) to 31.1-10th inches; a height, 
| which, Fit has ever been remarked, is 
at leaſt extremely unuſual inany place, 
The wind too, on Monday, was South, 
and on Tueſday South Weſt, which 
generally produce the lealt altitudes 
of the Barometer, and the weather 
hazy with rain. The obſervations 
were taken with a barometer, placed 
at the mean level of the ſea, having 
its zero, or beginning of the ſcale, per- 
fectly adjuſted, and the ſcale itſelf ac- 
curately divided to 500ths of an inch. 
On the 10th of January died, Mr 
Patrick Leſlie, hat- manufacturer in 
this place, aged 75. He was the 
firſt who brought the hat manufacto- 
ry into this county. 


« 


On the 19th of December 1788, 


died at Middelburg, in the 74th year 


of his age, James Turing, Eq; oldelt 
factor of the Scotch ſtaple port at 
nr 88 
On Friday morning the gth Jan. 
died at Inverneſs, Mr Kenneth Schi- 
vez, merchant there, much and jullly 
regretted by all his friends and ac- 
quaintances. VV 

Monday Jan. 5. a general meet. 


| ing of the contributors of 108. and 


upwards to the ſupport of the Sunday 
Schools in this city, was held in the 
Poor's Hofpital, to ele& managers for 
the preſent year, and to ſettle and 
arrange other matters relative to the 
inſtitution. John Dingwall Eſq; was 
_ choſen to preſide upon the occalion; 


"IS 


| auditors were named to Ty un 
| 85 __ Jeitk 


on Tueſday at 11 o'clock A. M. it 


and the following * with the 
clergy, were elected. 

Provoſt Cruden, Baillie Dingwall, . 
Baillie Copland, Baillie Ritchie, 
Mr A. Dingwall, Mr 
Cheyne, Mr Calder, Commiſſary 


Mr Cuthbertſon, Mr Jas. Dyce, Mr 
© Jameſon, Mr Adam Watt, Capt. 
Arthur Gibbon, Capt. William 
Gibbon, Mr George Davidiſon, Mr 


# coll, Mr N. Johnſton, Mr C. Walker, 
Mr A. Robertſon, Mr Warrack, Mr 


h William Duguid. 
s It muſt afford peculiar ſatisf: on | 
ro to the public, and thoſe in particular 
s who have contributed to the ſupport 
d WM of this valuable inſtitution, to be in- | 
g formed, that ten ſchools have been | 
opened in the courſe of laſt year, into | 
c- K&7 which have been admitted about 0 
h. boys and girls, and that in general, 
ir beſides the influence which it muſt | 
in have produced in their moral habits, 
he and the formation of their religious 
o- opinions, the children have made 
= conſiderable advances in the ſyſtemof 
38, education intended to be followed in 
ear the ſchools; for promoting of which, 
lelt and ſtirring up a ſpirit of emulation, 
at WE ſuitable premiums, in bibles and other 
books adapted totheir capacities, have 
an, been appointed by the managers to 
chi- be diſtributed to the children. 6 
«- ++4$+444444444+ | 
= Poetry. 
day To THE EDITOR. 
the 4 þ R, Now, 4. 
5 {or * have: lend. your readers 
and with a-very beautiful hymn for 
the e. By way of compa- 
was nion to it, I have ſent you the follow- 
ſion; Wing, compoſed by a young gentleman 


ſettle the accounts of the treaſurer ;- 


Ewen, Mr 


1 * dtourbridge, well known, and uni- 


Original and ſelect Poetry. 


* Fordyce, Mr Chalmers, Mr R. Brand, | 
2 R. Dyce, Mr A. Dyce, Mr John | 


Barron, Mr A. Leſlie, Mr John Ni- 


T Dalmahoy, Mr George Forbes, Mr | 


* ö 


verſally eſteemed for his unwearied 


| zeal in promoting the cauſe of learn- 


ing and virtue among the children of 
the poor ; and was ſung, at the an- 
niverſary of the inſtitution of Sunday 
ſchools at that place, by the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters under the paſtoral care of 
the Rev. Mr. Carpenter, Aug. 24, 
1788, Yours, Kc. M. W—r. 


BEHOLD the fields thro” Britain? s 
fertile land, 
Crown'd with the rick. the abundant 
harveſt ſtand, _ 


| Ripening for brighter harveſts joys 


unknown, 


The numerous ſeeds of knowledge, 


plenteous ſown, 
Vigorous ſhall riſe—ſhall yield un- 
fading pleaſures, 


Celeſtial fruits, and everlaſling trea· 15 


ſures ! 


For them, who once untaught, un- 
pity'd.lay, & 


Without one friendly band to point 


"the way, | 
Or guard their erring footſteps on the 


| road, 
Thro”. Kit OT wide wilderneſs, to 


Heaven's God, 


The Goſpel ſhines, wth endleſs grace 


abounding, 


Increaſing light their youthful fieps 


ſurrounding.” 


If in the ground their earthly fathers 
ſleep, 


Whoſe on lab poor helpleſs | 


widows weep, 


| Orifno parents watch'd. their early 


years, 


| While friendleſs orphans 3 in a. vale of - 


tears, 


I Unnumber'd woes their tender minds 


aſailing, 


No dienen cries for human aid avail 


The Vather of the fatherleſs pre- 


pares 


For all . unte- dhe orphan? s 


guide is theirs ; ö 
On them th' exalted Saviour from 
above 4 Sheds 


— — ̃ ͤ cats, = 


teous love; 


Angels on their recover'd ſteps attend- 1 


ing, 


ven aſcending. 
| Where churches meet, and, with 
united voice, 


In great Jehovah's holy name : rejoice; $ 
They join the worſhip, humble ho- 


mage own, 


With ſacred awe before th' eternal 


throne 


Proſtrate they fall, almighty aid i im- 


ploring; 
doring, 


lips employ, 


neſt eyes 


The glorious Sun of Righteouſneſs 


ariſe; 
vour'd nation, 


your ſalvation. 


| geo 


H O M E: 


Weeks. 


invite me, 
And I am forc'd abroad to roam, 


: No objects that I meet delight me 
Take thoſe which 1 bave left at 


Honk. 8 55 


5 Tho- 1 to find nen 3 : 


And lodge beneath ſome iplendid 
| dome, 


f relies, 


While Zion's ſongs our grateful | 


HEN 5065 15 call or friend, | 


0, diſtant Afric! aid the gen 'ral joy! : 
a Ve captive throngs! behold with ear- 


For mercy dwells in Britain 8 fa- | $0000000hnoooopn0 


And lifts her ſuppliant hands for : 


An 8 Effuſion on 1 | 
ing Home after an Abſence of ſome 


3 


Still, ſtill my ſorrowful complaint is, 5 
That JI am far, alas, from Hom 3. 


Tho? welcom'd with unſeign'd ca- 
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Sheds the rich :aftnence of his- boun- 


And liking all, nay loving ſome ; 
Much, much 1 fear my look expreſſes, 
That ſpite of all Pxz not at Home. 


Shar their repeated thanks to Hea- | What tho” my friends, the hours to 


vary, 
For me ſelec the curious tome 


Of verſe and proſe 1 ſoon grow 


-. > "weary; - 
Not Pope amuſes il 


from 
Home. 5 


Whattho! to urge my ſtay's exerted 


The eloquence of Greece and 
Rome! 


| | | My ſteady purpoſe, not divrencd; 
2 Joyful they riſe, almighty grace a- 


Still reſolutely leads me Home, 


Ye tranquil gates, again receive me, 


Once more your truant wand'rer's 
come; 
From future rall; kind fate relieve me, 


And ne'er again Pl quit my 
Hour. 


6. C. 


DISAPPOINTMENT, 


. Mens immota manet, lachrymæ ne 


lur inanes. 


| HEN I 8 on life, how 
ſweet it appear d! 
Methought Iſaw Happinef ſcatter'd 
Around: 


She lay on the hank: on the mount 


* ſhe was rear d, | 
Tho' eager my ſearch, he coll 
not be found. | 


Warm expectations fil d my fond 
„ Heart, -* 
And Hope to my mind fair prof 
pects did ſhow ; 


| Tow gaynets of youth to my ſoul did 


impart | 
A fountain of pleaſure for ever t0 
flow. 


I crown'd my weak had with a ga 


"An 


land of bays” 


And choopht to ſecure an immor- 
tal fair fame, 


Expecting high honours wherever 
... I came. 


were but dreams; 
Mankind were too earneſt . 
ing the ſame, 


gant claims, 


And inſtead of applauſe they joined 
4 to blame. 
Then I ſaw Delia, ſhe charmed my 
ER ſoul ; | 
With myrtles and roſes: my garland | 
=. twin'd ; 
Ez Thro' all my compoſures Love con- 
= ſtantly Role, = | 
For Delia alone engaged my mind. 


a 1 The praiſe of the world I 9 as 
ES nought, ” 


6-7 crown; 
1 De -lia, dear Delia ſwell'd every | 5 
. , 
L liv'd on her ſmiles, hould avs | 
4. died at her frown. 
* Soon aid I loſe the little Fame I had | 
ow won, 4 
And the world was content to let 
d me abide | 
In the lowly retreat I had mark'd as 
unt my own, 
Yet Peace ſlept in my breaſt, and 
wid REY walk'd by my fide. 
| I : a the ſweeteſt of views drew over | 
ond my mind, | | 
0 + (Not honour, nor pleaſure, nor E 
prol⸗ 3 L} wealty's trifling toys) 
| 3 the beſt delight I could ere hope 4 
did to find, ö 
5 | To ſhare with my chene liſe's 
r to ſorrows and joys. 
| k | | tun d my lov'd pipe, while echo'd 
gar. I 1 around, 
5 Krach hill and each * wh rock 
aol and each tree, 


1 laid my account in a general veal, | 


But alas! I ſoon found my hopes ; 


| | 


To grant their conſent to ſuch arro- 


1 
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Vanity fix'd now no plume on my if 


$7 


The joys that in conjugal love do 
abound, 

And I ſaid all thoſe j joys were deſ- 
tin'd for me. 


Many ſchemes did T form for improv- 
ing my cot, 
To make ſoft the paſſage of life to 
her feet; 
1 planted fair flowers in every ſpot, 
Nor dream'd but of 1 long 
and complete. 


With a growing delight wy proſpets i 
© = "SP - | 
The ſun carting on them his all- 
"=. Sheer 
My flowers were budding, I view /d | 
them with pride, | 
And then I 90 "my happier 
days. 5 


But alas! while I gar d, black clouds 


ſill'd the ſæy, 15 
The deluging rain drown'd all my = 
=. fair-fow'rs; © I 

O'er all the wide expanſe, the red = 


lightnings fly, 
And horror ran thro? all my inter- | 
nal pow rs. 
Surely” twas ominous; [ bound it ſo 
| ſoon, 
_ My hopes were deluſive, my 


ſchemes were in vain, | 

For before the wing'd tours had n 

reach'd the next noon, 
The death of my Delia was ſpread 

ober the plain. 


A garland of willow encircles my 

hair, | | 

1 ſigh o'er the plain, and I weep i in 

eee, 5+: | 

7 tune my lov'd pipe to ſounds of 3 
5 deſpair, _ 5 
The ſwains pity my kate and ſhud- 

der at Love. | 


1 viſit her grave, there I pour « out my 


. | 
The only inguigence I give! to my 

grief; | 

To my ſoul each atradive virtue ap- 

pears, And 
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And miniſters ſomewhat of n 
relief. 


No more ſhall I dream of * 


BIS | \ 
Such ſad diſappointment? 8 alread 7 
been mine, 
But I'll repoſe all my hopes entirely 
„%%% ,. # | 
Where Delia 1s enter'd on glory 
Aenne, | 


$4 44444 444-4444 


Charadter of the late LORD CHA- Cher Uh the 


THAM, 


BY THE KING OF PRUSSIA, 


IN the autumn of 1757, a change | 
had been effected in the Britiſh Mi- 
Mr Fox, who had been raiſ- 


niſtry. 
- ied by intrigue, voluntarily reſigned it, 
and was ſucceeded by Mr Pitt, whoſe 


lents had ſubdued the Houſe of Com- 


mons; and when raiſed to the helm of 
affairs, he applied the whole vigour 
of his mind to render his country | 
Sovereign of the Seas, without neglec- 


ting the meaſures which might re- 
trieve her glory by land. —The treaty, 


which the Duke of Cumberland had 
entered into at Cloſter Seven, he re- 
garded with indignation, and confi- | : 


Jered as the reproach of England. 


infamous negociation. He perſuaded 
the King his maſter to requeſt Prin 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick from the 
EKing of Pruſſia, and to ſet that Ge- 
neral at the head of the Allies. 
his advice, King George augmented 
his army in Germany, and entered 
into new-engagements with the King 
of Pruſſia, and other Princes of the 


'$0untry. And the happy conſequences 


Characters, by the K. ing of Pruſſia. 


| perſons of diſtinguſhed virtue. 5 
gether with theſe qualities, I feli, 
. myſelf capable of all that conſtane We 


By 


of Mr Pitt's meaſures were ſoon ex. 
per ienced in Germany, in America, 
and in every part of the world. 
Character of GEORGE II. 
By the Jame. | 
Geng was firm in his purpoſes, 


more covetous than economical, ca- 


| pable of labour, but deſtitute of pa- 


tience; violent, brave, and governing 


England by the intereſts; of his Elec- 


| torate, vet too little maſter of himſelf 


to direct a nation whoſe idol i is li. 
berty. 

KING of POR. 

TGA. 

This country in the year 1700 
made no figure in Europe; Don 
Juan was remarkable only for his 
extraordinary paſſion for the ceremo- 
nies of the church. By the Pope's 


lofty genius and perſuaſive eloquence brief he obtained the right of having 
| rendered him the idol of the nation. | © patriaren, andy = 50nd e 


He had the beſt underſtanding of any functions formed his ſole delight; his 
man in England. His ſuperior ta- 


that of ſaying maſs, Eccleſiaſtical 
building were convents, his ſoldiers 
monks, and his miſtreſſes nuns, 
P 
The King's Character of Himſelf, ina 
Letter to Voltaire, 1737. 
My dear Ceſarion has given you 


too advantageous an account of me. 
How unfortunate is it to have ſuch 3 


friend! But allow me to undeceive 
you, and to trace my own character 


in few words. I have but little me- 


The firſt meaſures which he adopted | Ti: and; eels: Inovtedge; har | bay 


in the Adminiſtration, tended to deſ- 
troy even the remembrance of that 


an extraordinary love for both, and 


an inexhauſtible fund of Hee for 
To- 


which true friendſhip requires; wit 
judgment enough to do juſtice to 


your great talents, but not enough u 
hinder me from nin bad verih 5 


— 


1 
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5 „ THE CAPACITY WHICH WE HAYE 


IN OUR CHOICE OF GIVING OR 
REFUSING OUR ATTENTION TO 


5 WITH OUR FAVOURITE PURSUITS.” 
Baron Haller's Letters to his daugh- 
per, p. 271. i 


E inne who appeals to 
: ö Wfition to the Chriſtian ſyſtem, is per- 


makes lealt w/e of reaſon, Could it. 
be proved that there was no after 
(late, ſtill the abſurdity of deſtroying 
our comfort in this world by wicked- 
7 meſs, is ſufficiently obvious to prove 
13 hat he who does ſo has not conſult - 
ed his reaſon. For the introduction of 


3 the effect of creating an uniformity 
ef opinion among all nations on cer- 
gun fundamental doctrines, which 
do man in thought or words can op- 
. poſe, however contradictory his ac- 


Thurſday February 26, 1789. | 


| crimes. 
WHATEVER AGREES OR DISAGREES | 


reaſon as the cauſe of his oppo- | 


1 3 haps the only being in the creation wao | 


Chriſtianity into the world has had | | 
Daughter on the Truths of the Chrif- 
| tian Religion, from which Thave bor- 


often a queſtion with me, whether 


| ever a man did a wicked action with- 
| out his reaſon ſuggeſting to him that 

it was wrong: and we have innumer- 
| able inſtances to prove that conſcience: 
OF BECOMING VIRTUOUS, CONSIST3. 


would be a ſufficient tormentor, were 


The boaſte 


its ſuggeſtions duly attended to; but 


| if with infidels we adopt the idea f 
neceſſity, and confeſs ourſelves to be 
ated 


mere machines, machines 
upon by paſſion, whim, or opportu- 


operate. A man of this opinion can- 


not be reaſoned with, becauſe he can- 


not reaſon with himſelf; he has 


otherwiſe. In his Letters to his 


rowed;a motto to this paper, he ſays; 
© The philoſophers of our. days 
© think they have good reaſons for 


ions 
Vol. II 


2.0, 


ons may have been. It has been 


| * bagiſhing all liberty from the 
„ „ world. 


nity, I can ſee no place for reaſon to 


LITERARY CHRONICLE, and REVIEW. 


1 d faculty of reaſon 
would indeed be of more value, were 


ceaſed in fact to be rational, and we 
never can appeal to the underſtand- 
ing of a man who confeſſes that be 
has not the power of judgement. 
The celebrated Baron Haller thought 
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world. We are governed by ne- 
ceſſity, they fay; all the refolu- 
tions which we form, or all the 
actions of our will, have their cauſe 
in ſomething whic 
preceding moment.—But the in- 
ternal conviction of my own mind 
rejects theſe ſubtleties: I per- 
ceive, in myſelf, a ſelf-determining 
power. [I obſerve that if we, in a 
great meaſure, depend upon our 


* 


the paſſions are unconquerable; the 
idea of an immenſe God, who is 
always preſent with us, and the 
recourſe we may have to him by 

Prayer, are ſufficient means to ing 
them into ſubjection.“ 


DE „ „ „ G A A W A AAS 6 N40; Ga 


Ih beſe are not the words of an en · 
_ thuliaſt, 'of one who, as the vulgar | 
_ Phraſe is, was ſhackled with the pre- 


; Res of education; Haller's merit 


as a philoſopher, a phyſician, and an 


author, is confeſſedly ſo great, that 


he is reckonedone of the molt eminent 
men of this age; In youth he had 


5 his doubt, but he examined religion, 


and he found it true; he examined | 
his own mind, and he found it agree- 
ing—He laid aſide ſcruples which 


were no longer honourable to his un- 
derſtanding, and he has thrown to- 


made an extract. 


Huy elevating the power of Fal | 
from that debaſement to which the | 
advocates for neceſſiiy have lowered. 
it, it is not meant that conſcience 


ſhould be forgotten; for that affords ſpread. the mind of that man who 


| ſuch aid to reaſon, that whenever 


the latter is weak or clouded, the 
ſcattered 


former interpoſes ; the 
thoughts are collected, and time is 
given for reaſon to reſume her em- 
pire. 
conviction of their miſpent lives, have 


declared that they awoke as from 


happened the 


ſenſes, and upon the paſſions which 
they excite, it is not however im- 
pollible for us to reſiſt them. 1 
ſpeak from experience; none of 


How many profligates, on 
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a dream, and wondered where 
their _ had been ſo long bii- 
ried! 

If we once * the neceſſity of 
obeying impulſes of conſtitution, the 
ſuggeſtions of the moment, the gratj. 
fication of ſudden defire, and the ur. 


| gency of inviting opportunity, we 


ſurrender our judgement, and avoid 
the imputation of h by proving 
that our actions amount to madreſ;, 
If we put the caſein a thouſand in- 
ſtances, we ſhall ſee the abſurdity of 
ſuch conduct. Let us ſuppoſe that 
a man who is not without the com. 
petent means of life, robs me of part 
of my property clandeſtinely; I dif. 
cover the fraud, and tax him with 
it. Would it be any alleviation ot 
his crime that he pleaded mece/it;; 


| that he was impelled, he knew not 


why, to. commit this crime ; that he 
coveted that part of my property, and 
had not the power to reſiſt the oppor: 
tunity which my abſence or inatten- 
tion gave? Would any man who did 
not wiſh to be accounted a /unati: 
ſet up ſuch a plea? Would a jus 
of profeſſed Infidels allow it ? Surely 
not. Every one would condemn the 
impudence of the man's defence, 
while they agreed in the Feen 
| of his crime. 
If, however, we are to ſuppok 


* that men in the commiſhon of crimes 
gether the reſult of his enquiries in | 


the little Book from which 1 have | 


act from impulſe, and are inſenſible 
to the injuſtice of their actions, we 
will have to regret that reaſon ſeem: 
in ſuch men to be ſo dreadfully dar: 
kened as to be incapable of diſcerning 
the bounds between right and wrong. 
For ſuch darkneſs muſt have over: 


_ commits a crime that is either per- 
nicious to himſelf, or injurious t 
another, or both. I will grant, 


however, that it is poſſible for a man 
is ſwayed by certain 


| Whole mind 
habits, as of luſt, ambition, or av? 


rice, ſo to delude himſelf by fat 


reaſoning, as to be EP ey eaſy, con, 
pp 


E Fir RS 


poſed and confident i inthe commiſſion 
of crimes which men of pure hearts 
would at once condemn. I believe 


in the world : 
in the caſe of men who have deter- 
mined to make their fortunes by cour- 


ing the great. It has conſiderable 
influence in the bargains of trade be- 
, KT tween man and man; and, in gene- 
ma, whenever there is a tempting op- 


] 1 portunity to leap at once from a low 


: PR it may be preſumed that the mind 
„may by a ſtrange kind of fophiltry 
t reaſon itſelf (if I may uſe the expreſ- 
. ſion) into a ſelf-applauding opinion. 
˖ 5 which the reſt of the world; who. 
8 5 judge without bias, cannot com- 


5 | 2 prehend, and which an impartial ob- 
ſerver will immediately diſcover to 
be mere felf-deceit. The ſtep from 
EZ deceiving ourſelves is to deceive 


others; and perhaps none are more 


2. capable of deceiving others, none can 
attempt it with 0 1 many advantages 


of confidence, eaſe and eloquence, 


as they who have oped deceived them- 
ES ſelves, 5 


EZ wrong are ſo clearly aſcertained, 


1 


that men can never be ſtrangers to 


tdem, if they will but conſult their 
reaſon. 
en the Freethinkers prefer to the 
Christian Syſtem, have its fair play; 
nd if they will employ it, firſt in 
the regulation of their conduct, and 
Cad in the examination of the 


to the other. 


£ WE out which the advocates for ne- 
Wu ty think ought to be gratified, in- 


na . Erdinate Love, or Luſt. I recollect a 
tan Fo Woe: in the Guardian that comes 


my purpoſe. It is in paper 45th. 
The deſtruction of a well educated 
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5 there is too much of this ſelf-deluſion 
8 It prevails not a little 


1% 


1 
5 


to a high condition by unfair means, | “ 


The boundaries barwint right and | 


truth of Chriſtianity, there can be 
Yi doub t that they would greatly | 
end the one, and l agree | 


| petite k l. . K. x 


I have mentioned among other 


5 4 {| Young Woman, - lays that excel- li 
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tent. Author, “ is not accompliſhed 
* by the criminal who is guilty of it, 
«© in a ſudden ſtart of deſire; he is 
„ not ſurpriged inte it by frailty; but 
** arrives at it by care, ſkill and medita* 
* ion. It is no ſmall aggravation 
of the guilt, that it is a thouſand 
* time conguered and reſiſted, even 
while it is proſecuted, He that 
waits for fairer occaſions, for riper 
wiſhes, for the removal of a par- 
ticular objection, or the conqueſt 
of any certain ſcruple, has it in hie 
power ts obey his conſcience, which 
often calls him during the mtrigue 
« a villain and a deſtroyer. There 
can be nothing ſaid for ſuch an evil; 


cc 


but that the reſtraints of ſhe. 


and ignominy are broken down by 


„e the prevalence of cuſtom.“ 


I am happy I recollected a paſſage : 


which ſo exactly agrees with what 
Baron Haller ſays above. 


It onght to be the great care of : 
our lives never to tamper with our 
under ſtanding, or, in any cafe where 


a temptation to do evil preſents it{elt, 


whether from within or without, to 
ſuppoſe tlie poſſibility of proving it 
to be no evil. We may lull our con- 
ſciences to reſt, by the ſophiſtry of 
our own minds, or by the applaud- 


| ing encouragement of others ; but let 
Let this faculty, therefore, 


it be remembered that reſt gives 


vigour, and that no vigour is ſo great 
and ſo irreſiſtible as that of a con- 
ſcience that has ſlept over our active 


days, days in whi ch repentance was 
practicable, and awakes now to re- 
mind us ofthe approach of that night 
in which no man can Work. 


ANECDOTES f tbe MOORS. 


(From Cnevixs's Hiſtory of Mo- 


rocco, juſt publiſhed.) 
(Continued from page 60.) 


"HE Moors are ſo temperate, that 
a man of ſixty is not thought old. 
M 2 bur 
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but their temperance appears to be 
more the effect of neceſſity than 
choice. The very brothers of the 
Baſhaw of Tetuan uſed to enter the 


kitchen, during Mr RuffePs embaſ. 
* fy, and threaten to murder the cook, 


if he did not give them pudding and 
wine. The ſons of the Emperor, 


Muley Iſhmael, have even ſtolen 


bread from the pockets of tlie ſlaves. 

Their avidity and meanneſs, like 
many or molt other of their peculi- 
arities, can only be accounted for 
by their ignorance. A court lady, 


in whoſe lap the drunken Emperor, 

Muley Daiby, uſed to fleep, accep- 
ted a moidore as a bribe. 
meſtics of the palace would cut the 


The do- 


buttons and the very clothes from 
the back of the Engliſh Ambaſſador 
and his attendants, if they were not 


careful to appear in the worſt they 
had; and the porters, at the vari- 
aus palace gates, individually refu- 
ſed to let them paſs till they were 
bribed. One of the guards picked 
the pocket of Mr Windus as he ſtood 
beſide the prince, afterward Emperor, 
Muley Abdallah. os 
When a Baſhaw travels, the 
Moors of his diſtrict are obliged to 
ſupply him and his followers with 
all neceſſary proviſions, gratis. 
dread of ſuperior power renders the 
inferior Alcaids exceedingly dili- 
gent, in not only bringing neceſſa- 
This dread is the 


The 


ries but preſents, 
origin of the Mooriſh ſervility. 


Windus relates, that, when the Em- 


peror, Muley Iſhmael, appeared, 


all preſent ſtretched out their necks 
as if preſenting their heads to the 


fabre, with their eyes fixed on the 


claimed May God lengthen thy 


all he uttered was true. Speaking 


ground. Thus a man might (and 
indeed frequently did) loſe his head 
without knowing any thing of the 
matter. Some, when he ſpoke, ex- 


days! May God bleſs thy life!?“ 
Others ſwore, by the Almighty, 


he ſaid 


— 


court, 
bonnet. . 
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of the Engliſh on a certain occaſion 
„% May I be called the 
« greateſt of lyars if I have not al- 
« ways conceived a great eſteem ior 
& that nation.” As it happened, 


| he made a pauſe at“ the greatcit 


% of lyars,” and his eager officious 
courtiers exclaimed—* by -, 


« My Lord, that is true.” This, 


though unintentional, was a bitter 
| ſarcalm; 


for Muley Iſhmael was 
really the greateſt of lyars. 
In the Emperor's preſence all, 


except foreign miniſters and their 
| train, are obliged to appear bareioor, 


One of the firit Engliſh Ambaſſadors 


was obliged to ſubmit to this ceremo- 
ny before Muley Iſhmacl; and, in ic. 


venge, the ambaſſador from Moroc- 
co was conltrained to appear, 1n the 
preſence of Charles II. at the Engliſh 
without ſhoes, turban, or 


The heat of their climate, their 


arbitrary government, and univerſal 


ignorance, render the Moors excec- 
dingly idle. They are but little ad- 
dicted to gaming : they eat, drink, 


| ſleep, and pray, amuſe themlelves 
with their horſes and their wives, 
and ſpend the reſt of their time in 
one continued fruitleſs ſtate of indo- 
lence. | 
| room they hold ridiculous. * Why 
„ ſhould a man move, ſay they, 
„without apparent cauſe ? Is it not 
% more rational for him to remain 


To walk up and down a 


« in the place where he is, than to 
&« go to ſome other for no purpoſe 


« whatever but that of returning? 


Numbers of them are ſeen ſeated on 
their hams, in the ſtreets beſide the 


walls, holding large ftrings of beads, 
one of which they let fall at each 
prayer they repeat ; and theſe pray- 


ers are merely repetitions of the a. 
tributes of God; ſuch as—“ Gol 
great! God is good! God 3 


.CC 18 
«© infinite! God is merciful!”? 


The Moors like the Turks hat 
no bells, but are called to proJ 
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Kom \ the ſteeples of their moſques; 
in all of which places of worſhip 
there is either a ſtream, or well of 
Vater. Swine are animals ſo un- 
ſanctiſied, that a moſque at Tetuan 
EZ was pulled down, as eternally pollu- 
ted, becauſe it had been entered by 
one. They have a prophecy that 


gates of theis walled towns are ſhut 


Emperor's palace. _ 
They aſk their dead why they 
would die, whether they wanted a- 
vy thing in this world, and if they 
had not cooſcooſoo enough. Their 


bottom, that the corpſe may have 


\ ©< ſufficient room; and never put two 

bodies into one grave, leſt they 
EZ ſhould miſtake each others bones at 

r tbe day of judgment. They alſo 


carry food, and put money and jew- 
ies into the grave, that they may ap- 


1. pear as reſpectable in the other 
„ world as they had done in this. 
es bey imagine the dead are capable 
of pain. A Portugueſe gentleman 
in had one day ignorantly tirayed a- 
o- mong the tombs, and a Moor, after 
much wrangling, obliged him to go 
by MbNtore the Cadi. The gentleman 
5, 2 | par of violence, and aflerted 
not he had committed no crime; but 
ain he judge informed him he was miſ- 
ito = for that the poor dead ſuffer- 
oſe 4 ed when trodden on by Chriſtian 
Ii 5 beet. Muley Iſhmael once had oc- | 
on ing one. of his wives 
the © Þ r ab rial-ground, and the 
ad, people removed the bones of their 
ach {@clations, and murmuring ſaid, he 
ray- vould neither ſuffer the living nor 
at- he dead to reſt in peace. 
Gol A Jew, or Chriſtian, who ſhould 
d is Enter one of their moſques, muſt ei- 

her become a Mahometan, or be 
hav: Purned alive. The country Moors 
ayen Purify the places where Chriſtians 


Pave been, by burning green bran- 


Anecdotes of the Moor. 


on that day, as are alſo thoſe of the 


| burial places are without the town. 
They make their graves wide at the 


| © confound him!” 


ches; and their ſuperſtition, con- 


the Jews. 
his attendants paſſed through the 


Chriſtians. 


lift up his hand againſt a Moor. 


| 


93). 


cerning unclean meats, is ſo great, 


that the governors of the ſea ports, 


after a naval engagement, prohibit- 


ed the eating of fiſh, becauſe it was 


poſſible they might be defiled , by 
having ted on, and partaken of, the 


| fleſh and blond of Chriſtians. 
they ſhall be conquered on a Friday, | 


their ſabbath; for which reaſon the 


Their hatred of the Chriſtians, in 


ſome reſpects, exceeds their hatred: 
of the Jews; for they alledge that 


the Chriſtians eat pork, meat ſtrang- 
led, and blood, and do not watſk like 
When Mr Ruſſel and 


ſtreets of Mequinez, three or four 


hundred fellows would ſcream, all 


together,—** Curſed are the unbe · 
„ lievers!” If a Moor is angry with 
his aſs, he firſt calls him Carran, 


| that is cuckold, next, Son of a Jew, 
and vents the laſt effort of his 


ma- 
lice in the exclamation—Son of 2 


Chriſtian! This is their term of ex- 
treme reproach, which they never 
utter without the addition of God 
Or“ May the 
“ fire of God devour his father and 
« mother!” This hatred is the leſs 
ſurpriſing, ſince Braithwaite affirms 
he knew not which were the work, 
at the court of Morocco, Moors; 
Negroes, Jews, Renegadoes, or 
A proof of the imme- 
diate and pact influence of evil 


example! 


It is death for a Jew to curſe; or 
It 
kicked by a boy, the Jew has no 
remedy but to run away. He is 
obliged to approach the meaneſt 
Moor with the greateſt ſubmiſſion, 
and every form of reſpect; whereas 


a Moor diſdains to addreſs a Jew in 
any other terms than Jew, do this; 
or, Jew, do that; and, ſhould he 
think proper to beat a Jew, the 


only hope of the latter is in entreat- 
ing for pardon for the love of the 
Emperor, whom be prays God to 
preſerve, 

| Muley 


4 


Which they ſo little expected, 
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Muley 6 ingenious at find- 
ing pretences for robbing his ſub- 
jects, of all religions, thought pro- 
per, one day, to aſſemble the 
Chiefs of the Jews, on ſome pre- 
tended important buſineſs. When 
they came into his preſence, he, 
. addreſſing them, ſaid— Dogs, as 

you are, I have ſent for you to 
„ oblige you to take the red cap, 
and turn Mahometans. Above 
thirty years have I been amuſed 
with an idle tale of the coming of 
your Meſſiah. For my part, I 


c 
40 
cc 
60 


« fore, if you. do not now tell me 


the preciſe day bn which he is to 
appear, I ſhall leave you neither 
property nor life. 
fled with no longer.“ 

Surprized at this gentle addreſs, 
con- 
ſidering how many obligations Ith- 
mael was under to the Jewiſh nati- 
on, and” the punctuality with which 
they. had paid 
with which they had been loaded, 
the Jews remained ſometime ſilent. 


tec 
95 
640 
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One of the moſt prudent among 
them, at length, requeſted a week 
to conſider of the anſwer they ſhould 


make. The Emperor bade them 


begone, but told them to beware, | 


and not invent any more of their ta- 
' bulous tales. They employed the 
interval! they were allowed in collec- 


ting that anſwer which they well 
they amaſled a 


knew he required : 
conſiderable ſum, and, bringing this 


as a preſent, ſaid “ Sidi, our doc- 


„tors have concluded the Meſſiah 
will certainly appear within thirty 
e e Ves, yes, 


« my immediate wrath, in the hope 
„ that I ſhall not then be alive; 
ee but I will deceive you, in my 


„„ turn; I will live, if it be but to 


5 ſhew the world that you are im- 


I will be tri- 


believe him ee ; there- | 


replied | 
Iſhmael, taking the money, I un- 

“ derſtand you, dogs as you are, 
4 and deceivers; you think to huſh 


conſented, but 


how he came ſo. 
dinary accident makes a Saint. 


2 _—__— 


the exceſſive taxes 
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6e poſtors, and to puniſh you as: you 


| 4 ſhall deſerve.” 


Several Moors came to aſk advice 
for their wives or daughters of the 


doctor who attended the embaſſy of 


Stewart, ſome of whom were ſo in. 
ſatuated they would rather the pati. 
ent ſhould die than be ſeen ; others 
not till it was too 
late. One man, only, leſs jealou; 
and timid than the reſt, took the 


doctor home to his wife, and treat- 


ed him with kindneſs. 
It is difficult, as Windus remarks, 


to give any general rule whata Saint 


in this part of the world, 1s; or, 
Any extraor- 
A 
raſcal, attending on Muley Iſhmach, 
had committed ſome villainy; and 
the Emperor, after raiſing his hand 


to kill him, declared he had not the 
power; for which the fellow was 
immediately ſanctiſied, and continu- 


ed in great favour. 
All things are lawful to Saints, 
for they act as prompted by the ſpi. 


rit, contequentiy may ſteal, murder, 


or raviſh. One of them ſeized a 
girl, in the ſtreets of Sallee, who 
not well -comprehending ſuch kind 
of holineſs, made reſiſtance; ſome 
of the ſanctified tribe, however, 
ſoon tripped up her heels, and threw 
their en over her and the 14- 


(T0 be continued. * 
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ſervations in Natural Hiſtory: 
Hy the Rev. Gilbert White, A. Mf. 


e Aﬀedtion of Animals. 
HE more reflect on the Storg? 
1 {the natural affection] of ani 
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I Selected from The Natur 5 
Hiſtory and Antiquities of Selborne 
in the County of Southamptom“ : 2 
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mals, the more I am aſtoniſhed at its 

ellects. Nor is the violence of this at- 

fection more wonderful than the ſhort- 
hgneſs ofits duration. 
I is in her turn the virago of the yard, 
in proportion to the helpleſſneſs of her 

| brood; and will fly in the face of a 
. E hes or a ſow in defence of thoſe 
EZ chickens, which in a few weeks ſhe 
EZ will drive before her with relentleſs 
5 . cruelty. 


| 


Thus every hen 


This affection ſublimes the oalſions, 


8 the invention, and ſharpens 
the ſagacity of the brute creation. 
Ez Thus an hen, juſt become a mother, is 
* no longer that placid bird the uſed to 
Z 5 be, but with feathers ſtanding on end, 


© the runs about like one poſſeſſed. 
Dams will throw themſelves in the 


to avert it from their progeny. 
"ſt a partridge will tumble along 


away the dogs from her hel pleſs covey. 


pacious. All the hirundines of a 


ho an hawk, whom they will perſecute till 


5 Pe leaves that diſtrict. A very exact 
me 


; agle to reſt near their ſtation, but 
& = drive them from the hill with 


= 
i; 
2 2 
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5 bs Jart out from the clefts of the rocks 
. d chaſe away the keſtril, or the ſpar- 
ow.-hawk. 


ory | feſt of a bird that has young, ſhe | 
* 5 J not be induced to betray them 
: an inadvertent fondneſs, but will 
iit about at a diſtance with meat in 
wh Er mouth for an hour together. 


3 hne flycatcher of the Zoolog gy (che 


wings hovering, and clocking note, 


way of che greateſt danger, in order 


"rs are up in arms at the fight of 


In amazing fury: even the blue 
Wiruth at the ſeaſon of breeding would 


before a ſportſman, in order to draw | 


gn the time of nidification the moſt 
feeble birds will aſſault the moſt ra- 


5 — 


If you ſtand near the 


arola of Ray,) builds every year in | 
e vines that grow on the walls of 
houſe. A pair of theſe little birds 
„ d one year inadvertently placed | 


95 
their neſt on a naked bough, perhaps 


in a ſhady time, not being aware of 


the inconvenience that followed. 
But an hot funny ſeaſon com- 
ing on hefore the brood was half 


fledged, the reflection of the wall be- 


came. inſupportable, and muſt inevi- 
tably have deſtroyedthetender young, 


had not affection ſuggeſted an expe- 
dient, and prompted the parent- birds 


to hover over the neſt all the hotter 


hours, while with wings expanded, 
and mouths gaping for breath, they 


ſcreened off the heat from their ſuffers 
: ing offspring. 


A farther inſtance I once ſaw of 


| rotable ſagacity in a willow-wren, 
which had built in a bank inmy fields. 


This bird a friend and myſelf had ob- 
ſerved as ſhe ſat in her neſt; but were 
particularly careful not to diſturb her, 


though we ſaw ſhe eyed us with ſome 


degree of jealouſy, Some days after, 
as we paſſed that way, we were deſirous 


of remarking how this brood went on; 


but no neſt could be found, till T hap- 


penedto take up a large bundle of long 
green moſs, as it were, careleſsly 
thrown over the neſt, in order to 
dodge the eye of any ee in⸗ 
| truder. 
Pblerver has often remarked, that a | 
5 Pair of ravens neſtling in the rock of 
Vibraltar, would ſuffer no vulture or 


A Gill more remarkable mixture of - 
ſagacity and inſtinct occurred to me 


one day as my people were pulling off 
the lining of an hotbed, in order to 


add ſome freſh dung. From our of 


the ſide of this bed leaped an animal 


with great agility, that made a molt 
gr otelque figure; nor was it without 
great difficulty that it could he taken; 


when it proved tobea large white - bel- 
lied field-mouſe, with three or four 


young clinging to her teats by their 
mouths and feet. It was amazing 


that the deſult ory and rapid motions 
of this dam ſhould not have obliged 


her litter to quit their hold, eſpe - 
cially when it appeared that they 
were ſo young as to be both naked 


and blind, 


To theſe inſtances of ras attach 


the winteris a remarkable . 
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i ment, many more of which might be | 


daily diſcovered by thoſe that are ſtu- 
dious of nature, may be oppoſed that 
rage of affection, that monſtrous per- 
verſion of the Storge, which induces 
ſome females of the brute· creation to 
devour their young becauſe their own- 
ers have handled them too freely, or 
removed them from place to place! 
Swine, and ſometimes even the more 
gentle race of dogs and cats, are 
-guilty of this horrid and prepoſte- 
rous murder. When I hear now 
and then of an abandoned mother that 
deſtroys her offspring, I am not 
ſo much amazed; fince reafon per- 
-verted, and the bad paſſions let looſe, 
are capable of any enormity: but 
why the parental feelings of brutes, 
that uſually flow in one moſt uni- 
form tenor, ſhould ſometimes be ſo 
extravagantly diverted, I leave to 
abler rake than myſelf to de. , 
termine. 


8 


Their geial . | 

THERE is a wonderful ſpirit of ſo- 
ciality in the brute creation, inde- 
pendent of ſexual attachment: 7 
congregating of gregarious birds 


Many horſes, though quiet with 
company, will not ſtay one minute in 
a field by themſelves: the lrongeſt 
fences cannot reſtrain them. My 
neighbour's horſe will not only not 
| Nay by himſelf abroad, but he will not 
bear to be left alone in a ſtrange ſtable, 
without diſcovering the utmoſt impa- 
tience, and endeavouring to break the 


rack and manger with his fore feet. 
He has been known to leap out at | 
. what miſtaken: 


ſtable- window, through which dung 
was thrown, after company; and yet 
in other reſpects is remarkably quiet. 
Oxen and cows will not fatten by 
themſelves; but will negle& the fineſt 
paſture that i is not recommended by 
Joctety. It would be needleſs to in - 
ſtance in ſheep, which conſtantly flock 
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confined to animals of the ſame ſpe. 


with a dairy 'of cows: with them it 
to the yard. The dogs of the hodſe 
to her; but, if ſtrange dogs come by, 
to ſee his favourite ſecurely leading 


ſtile, till ſhe returns to the cows, who 
with fierce lowings and menacing 


of his life, keeping hut one horſe, he 
barten alſo on a time to have but 


| other. 


notes of complacency, rubbing herſel 


| and circumſpection, leſt he ſhould 


Thus, by mutual good offices, ea 


„ So well converſe, nor with the 0 


ter how much incongruous animak 


roger. or | [ 


But this propenſity ſeems not to be 


cies; for we know a doe, ſtill alive, 
that w as brought up from a little faun 


goes a- field, and with them it returns 
take no notice of this deer, being uſed 
a chaſe enſues ; while the maſter {miles 


her purſuers over hedge, or gate, or 


horns, drive the aſſailants quite out 
of the paſture. 

Even great diſparity of kind and 
ſize does not always prevent ſocial ad. 
vances and mutual fellowſhip. Fora 
very intelligent and obſervant perſon 
has aſſured me that, in the former part 


one ſolitary ben. Theſe two incon- 
gruous animals ſpent much of their ; 
time together in a lonely orchard, 
where they ſaw no creature but each 
By degrees an apparent re 
gard began to take place between theſ: 
two ſequeſtered individuals. The fon! 
would approach the quadruped with 


gently againſt hislegs; while the hor 
would look down with fatisfaQtor, 
and move with the greateſt caution 


trample on his diminutive companic 


ſeemed to conſole the vacant hours d 
the other; ſo that Milton, when It 
puts the following ſentiment in tit 
mouth of Adam, ſeems to be ſome 


«© Much leſs can bird BY beal, d 
filh with fowl, 


the ape.” 


We have remarked in a former lt 


ina lonely Rate, may be attached 
55 e 


\\ 4 % 
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in this it may not be amiſs torecount 
a different motive which has been 
known to create as ſtrange a fondneſs. 


© young were diſpatched. and buried. 


| to be gone the way of moſt fondlings, 
to be killed by ſome dog or cat. How- 
ever, in about a fortnight, as the maſter | 
0 = was fitting in his garden in the duſæ 
of the evening, he obſerved his cat, 
7 Vith tail ere, trotting towards him, 
1 and calling with little ſhort inward 
; notes of complacency, ſuch as they 
" © uſe towards their kittens, and ſome- 
a thing gambolling after, which proved | 


to be the leveret that the cat had 


% ſupported with her milk, and conti- 
mud to ſupport with great affection. 

ba Thus was a graminivorous animal 
wel nurtured by a carnivorous and preda- 
rd, ems ne. - 5 
md | Why ſo cruel and ſanguinary beaſt. 
re. s a cat, of a ferocious genus of eles, 
het dhe mur ium leo, as Linnæus calls it, 
95 ſhould be affected with any tenderneſs 


"_ prey, is not ſo eaſy to determine. _ 
ok EE This ſtrange affecign probably was 
got 5 dccalioned by that deſiderium, thoſe 
1 ender maternal feelings, which the 
non oſs of her kittens had awakened in her 


nioh, 1 Os 
9 Wale ſhe derived to herſelf from the 
_ procuring her teats to be drawn, which 
zen h ere too much diſtended with milk, 


in the 
; {ome = WM | 8 
= Faden her real offspring. 
WEN 6 hi * . 


3 * 


alt, 0 | 
Piſtorians as well as the poets aſſert, 
the 0 
Eurtured by female wild beaſts that 
-mer E 
anima 
ched 
ea . 


is not one whit more marvellous 
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each other from a ſpirit of ſociality; 


My friend had a little helpleſs leve- | 
ret brought to him, which the ſervants | 
fed with milk in a ſpoon, and about 
the ſame time his cat kittened, and the | 


he hare was ſoon loſt, and ſuppoſed 


towards an animal which is its natural 


breaſt; and by the complacency and 


ill, from habit, ſhe became as much 
Edclighted with this foundling as if it | 


This incident is no bad ſolution of 
bat ſtrange circumſtance which grave 


WY expoſed children being ſometimes 
obably had loſt their young. For 


Romulus and Remus, in their 
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infant ſtate, ſhould be nurſed by aſhe- 
wolf, than that a poor little ſucking; 
leveret ſhould be foſtered and cheriſh- 
| ed by a bloody grimalkin. - 


* yiridi fœtam Mavortis in antro 

“ Procubuiſſe lupam: geminos' huic 
ubera circum 5 

& Ludere pendentes pueros, et lam 

bere matrem OTE, 

% Impavidos: illam tereti cervice 

. 9 5 

“ Mulcere alternos, et corpora fingers 
lingua.“ = 


— — 


. Bats, EE 
At preſent I know only two ſpecies 
| of bats, the common veſpertilio murinus, 
and the veſpertilio auribus. En, 
I was much entertained laſt ſummer _ 
with a tame bat, which would take 
flies out of a perſon's hand. If you 
gave it any thing to eat, it brought 


its wings round before the mouth, 


hovering and hiding its head in the 

manner of birds of prey when they 

feed. The adroitneſs it ſhewed in 

' ſhearing off the wings of the flies, 

which were always rejected, was 

worthy of obſervation, and pleaſed 
me much. Inſe&s ſeemed to be moſt 
acceptable, though it did not refuſe 
| raw fleſh when offered: fo that the 
notion, that bats go down chimnies 
and gnaw men's bacon, ſeems no' 
1mprobable ſtory. While I amuſed 

_ myſelf with this wonderful quadruped,: 

I ſaw it ſeveral times confute the vul- 
gar opinion, that bats when down on a 
flat ſurface cannot get on the wing a- 

gain, by riſing with great eaſe from the 

floor. It ran, I obſerved, with more 
diſpatch than I was aware of; but 


| manner. | Es 

Bats drink on the wing, like ſwal- 
| lows, by ſipping the ſurface, as they 
play over pools and ſtreams. They 
love to frequent waters, not only for 
the ſake of drinking, but on account. 
of inſects, which are found over them 
in the greateſt plenty, As I was go- 


N 


in a molt ridiculous and groteſque _ 


ing, ſome years ago, pretty late, in a 


boat from Richmond to Sunbury, on 
a warm ſummer's evening, I think 1 
ſaw myriads of bats between the two 


places: the air ſwarmed with them all | 


along the Thames, ſo that hundreds 
were in ſight at a time. 8 
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Rur Es to make a good TRADESMAN. 


it. I NDEAVOUR to be perſet 


in the calling yon are engag- 


ed in; and be aſſiduous in every part 


thereof, —induſtry being the natural 


means of acquiring wealtb, honour, 
and reputation, —as idleneſs is of po- 

verty, ſhame, and diſgrace. 
2d. Lay a good foundation with 


regard to principle. Be ſure not, wil- 


fully, to over reach or deceive your 
neighbour; but keep always in your 
eye the golden rule of doing to others 


as you would they ſhould do unto | 


za. Be ſtrict in diſcharging all le- 


ceſſary in your books with neatneſs 


gal debts. Do not evade your cre- 
ditors by any ſhuffling arts, in giving 
your notes of hand, only to defer the 
payment. ou 
power, diſcharge all debts when they 


become due. Above all, when you | 
are ſtraitened for want of money, be 
Cautious of taking it up at high inte- 
reſt. This has been the ruin of many; 
| accounts annually, 


therefore endeavour to avoid it. 


4th. Endeavour to be as much in 
your ſhop or warehouſe, or in what- 
ever place your buſineſs properly lies, 
ns poſſibly you can. Leave it not to 


ſervants to tranſact; for cuſtomers 


will not regard them as yourſelf; they 


generally think they ſhall not Be fo 
| well ſerved, beſides, miſtakes may 
_ ariſe by the negligence or inexperience 


of ſervants, and therefore your pre- 


| ſence will prevent, probably, the loſs 


of a good cuſtomer. _ = 


F th. Be complaiſant to the mean- 
efl, as well as to the greateſt; you 


Rules to make a good Tradeſman. 


manners for a farthing as a pound; 
the one demands it from you as well 
as the other. . 


ſpeak as much as is neceſſary to re- 
commend your goods, and always 


| obſerve to keep within the rules of 


decency. | If cuſtomers flight your 
goods and undervalue them, endea- 
vour to convince them of their mil. 
take, if you can, but not affront 
them. Do not be pert in your an- 
ſwers, but “with patience hear, and 
with meekneſs anſwer;” for if you 
affront in a mall matter, it may 
probably hinder yon from a future 
good cuſtomer. They may think 
you are dear in the articles they 
want, but by going to another may 


But if you have it in your 
| ſtock, and inſpect into every particular 


find it not ſo, and probably may re- 
and affronting, there is no hopes 


future cuſtom, 5 2 
7th. Take care of keeping your 
accounts well; enter every thing ne- 


and exactneſs; often ſtate your ac- 
counts, and examine whether you gain 
or loſe; and carefully ſurvey your 


of your-allairs.. 
8th. Take care, as mnch as you 
can, who you truſt; neither take nor 
give credit; but at fartheſt, ſettle your 
Deal at the 
fountain head for as many articles as 
you can; and, if it lies in your power, 
for ready money; this method you 
will find to be the moſt profitable in 
the end. Endeavour to keep a proper 
aſſortment in your way, but not over- 
ſtock yourſelf. Aim not at making 
a great figure in your ſhop, in unne- 
ceſſary ornaments, but let it be neat 
and uſeful. Too great an appearance 
may rather prevent than engage 
cuſtomers. nw Ds 
gth. Toall theſe things, and abore 


all, add a ſerious and -conſcientious 


xe⸗ 


are as much obliged to uſe good 


6th. Be not too talkative, but 


turn again; but if you behave rude 


either of their returning, or tir - 


* 0 
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of the chriſtian religion. They have 
a natural tendency in themſelves to 
promote your preſent as well as fu- 
ture felicity; beſides that, by ſuch a 
practice, you will infallibly ſecure the 
bleſſing of Providence, which is bet- 
ter than every earthly bleſſing. 


An Oriental Apoligue. | 


HERE was at Amadan, a cele- 


1 brated academy, whoſe firlt 
ſtatute was conceived in theſe terms : 
The Academicians ſhall think a great 
deal, avrite little, and ſpeak as ſeldom 


41 poſſible. It was called the Silent 


Academy; and there was not a Phi- 


Academy. He departed immediate- 


h, arrived at Amadan, and preſent- 
ing himſelf at the door of the hall in 
wich the academicians were aſſem- 


bled, he begged the door-keeper to 
give the Preſident this billet : Doctor 
5 Zeb humbly demands the vacant place. 
The door-keeper executed his com- 
miſſion directly: but the Doctor and 
zhais billet arrived too late; the place 
© was already filled. . 
The academy were much grieved 
at this diſappointment: for they had, 
rather againſt their inclinations, re- 
Le ived a wit of the Court, whoſe live- 
3 ly and ſuperficial eloquence was the 


= admiration of all the faſhionable | 


+ circles; and they found themſelves 
= oblived to refuſe Dr. Zeb, the 


ſcourge of babblers, a man of abilities, 


and every way accompliſhed. The 


EE Preſident charged with. announcing 
Vl this diſagreeable news to the Doctor, 


8 


The Silent Academy. 


regard to the practice of all the duties 


E ee. 
Ter SILENT ACADEMY. 


loſopher in Perſia who did not aſpire 
do be admitted into it. Doctor Zeb, 
author of an excellent Treatiie, entit- 
led The Gag, received information in 
ga remote part of the country, that 
there was a place vacant in the Silent 


/ 99 
undertook it with reluctance, as he was 
at a loſs how to proceed. However, 
after having thought a little, he or- 
dered a large cup to be filled with 
water, and filled ſo completely, that a 
drop more muſt have made the liquor 
run over; then he made a ſign for 
them to introduge the candidate. He 
appeared with that ſimple and modeſt 
air which almoſt always announces. 
true merit. The Preſident roſe; and 

without pronouncing a ſingle word, 
pointed, with an air of the greateſt 
concern, to the emblematical cup, the 


5 — 


cup ſo abundantly filled. The Doctor 


perceived at once that there was no 

vacancy in the academy; but, with- 

out lofing courage, he endeavoured 

to make them comprehend, that a” 
ſupernumerary academician would 

create no confuſion. Spying a roſe 

leaf at his feet, he picked it up, and 
laid it ſo gently upon the ſurface of 
the water, that not one drop run over. 
This ingemous anſwer occaſioned ge- 

neral applauſe : the rules of the aca- 

demy were for that day ſuſpended, 

and Dr. Zeb was received with the 

| loudeſt acclamations. They then 

| preſented to him the regiſter of the 
| academy; in which the perſons to be 
received were deſired to inſcribe their 

names. Having inſcribed his name, 
there remained nothing for him but 
to pronounce according to cuſtom, an 
expreſſion of thanks; but like an 

academician truly ſilent, Doctor Zeb. 
returned thanks without . ſpeaking a 
ſingle word: He wrote on the mar- 

gin the number 100;.it was the num- 
ber of his new brethren; then putting 
a cypner before it, he wrote below, 
Their value will be neither more nor 
les, (0100). The Preſident anſwered: 
the modeſt Doctor with as much 
politeneſs as preſence of mind. He 
put the number one before the num- 
Ber 100, and wrote: Their value 
| will be ten — greater (1100). 
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of the Art of Writing; its impor» 
Lance, and origins By Dr Beattie“. 


X WORDis an audible and arti- 
11 culate fign of thought: a Let- 
ter is a viſible fign of an articulate 
found, The uſe of letters is a won- 
derful invention; but by no means 
univerſal. Every man can {peak who 
is not deaf; and men have ſpoken in 


all ages; but in many nations the art 


of writing is unknown. 

Words ſpoken make an immediate 
impreſſion, but depend, for their per- 
manence, upon the memory ot the 
ſpeaker and hearer ; and the beſt me- 
mory loſes more than it retains : but 
words written may be preſerved from 


age to age, and made as durable as 


any thing human can be.—When we 
Peak, we are heard; but what is writ- 


ten may be ſent round the world, and 


| 


circulated in all nations.— We can 


ſpeak no longer than we live: but the | 
thoughts of men, who died three | 


thouſand years ago, are (till extant in 


Writing; and by means of this divine 
art, will continue to entertain and | 


 inftrut mankind to the end of the 


world. Moreover, while we only 
meditate, our memory is not always 


fo faithful as to enable us to reviſe 


our thoughts, 


and repaſs in review before us, till 
Vs have made them ſuch as we wiſh 


them to be.— God has been pleaſed 
to reveal his will to us in writing; 


ur th ts, compare them to- 
gether, and render them conſiſtent; 
but by writing we make them paſs | 


and without this art, policy, which is 


the moſt venerable of all human in- 


_ Kitutions, would be exceedingly im- 


perfect. 


FPirtue and happineſs of mankind, as 

well as to the aſcertaining, methodi- 
zing, preſerving, and extending of hu- 
man knowledge, is indeed ſo great, 


that one is apt to wonder, how any 


* 


The importance of writing to the 


— ————— — 
* Theory of Language, o. 


be the effect of inſpiration. 


Of the Art of Writing, by Dr Beattie. 


age or country ſhould be ignorant of 


an art, which may be acquired with 


ſo little difficulty, and exerciſed with 


ſo much pleaſure. But though of ea- 
ſy acquiſition to us, it is in itſelf net- 
ther eaſy nor obvious. Savages arti- 
culate their mother tongue, without 


of ſentences, or the ſeparation of 
words; of reſolving words into the 
ſimple elementary ſounds they have 


no idea; how then thould they think 
| of exprefling thoſe ſimple ſounds by 
| viſible and permanent ſymbols? In 


fact, alphatetical writing muſt be tv 
remote from the conception of thoſe 
who never heard of it, that without 
divine aid it would ſeem to be un- 
ſear chable and impoſſible. No wonder 


| then that ſome authors ſhould have at- 


cribed it to Adam, and ſuppoled it to 

Of the nature of Antediluvian, or 
of the firſt, writing, whether it wasal- 
phabetical, or by hieroglyphic ks, we 


| can only form conjectures. The wit 


dom and ſimple manners of the firſt 
men would incline me to think, that 
they muſt have had an alphabet, 
for hieroglyphick characters imply 
quaintneſs and witticiſm. That Moſes 
knew an alphabet, is certainz and we 
may venture to ſay, he learned it in 
Egypt, where he was born and ecu- 
cated. SUE POET 1 
If this be granted, the hierog]y- 
phicks of Egypt and Ethiopia will 
appear of later date than alphabetical 
writing; and to have been contriv- 
ed, as many learned men have 
thought, by prieſts or politicians, for 
expreſſing, in a way not intelligible 
to the vulgar, the myſteries of reli- 
gion and government. A hierogly- 


| phick, or ſacred ſculpture, is an em- 


blematical figure, which denotes, not 
an articulate ſound, as a letter does, 
but an idea, or thing. It is a repre. 
ſentation of ſome part of the human 
body, or ſome animal, vegetable, or 


work of art: but it means, not chat 


which 


troubling themſelves about the analyſis 
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elſe that is, or is ſuppoſed to be, of 
a like nature. Thus, the figure of a 
lamp, among the Egyptian prieſts, 
ſignified, not a lamp, but life; a 
E circle was the emblem of eternity; 
and an eye on the top of a ſceptre de- 
noted a ſovereign. 
Hieroglyphicks muſt have been a 


2 thought. 


ſo as to form a ſentence; were made 
ſlowly, and with dikiculty and 


dles. 


4 Ceſar, in his account of the Druids 
; | of Gaul, relates, that they obliged 
r their diſciples to get by heart ſo great 
a number of verſes, that the term 
o of their education was ſometimes | 


B * lengthened out to twenty years. And 
T A we are told, that they accounted it 
FF © unlawful to commit thoſe verſes to 


e | = writing, notwithſtanding that they 


{- MW underſtood the Greek alphabet, and 


{| * made uſe of it in their ordinary buſi- 
at neſs both publick and private. Two 
t, 4 things,” continues he, © ſeem to me 
ly to have determined them in this; 


we be publiſhed to the vulgar; and, 
in . ſecondly, that having no books to 


u. © truſt to, they might be the more 
* e careful to improve their memory, 
hy- and more accurate ſtudents of | 
vill WE the myſteries of their order.“ 
cal May not the Egyptian hierogly- [ 
ir. phickshave been invented for the ſame | 
ave purpoſes ? ? By the vulgar they could 
for not be underſtood : and their enig- 
ible b matical nature made it nece ary ſor 
reli- the prieſts to ſtudy them, and conſe- 
oly- quently the doctrines implied in them, 
em- Vith extraordinary perſeverance and 
net application. 

loes, . When the Spaniards invaded Mex · ; 
pre · ico, in the fiſteenth century, the news 
man ef their landing was ſent to the em- 
e, or * Montezuma, not by writing, 
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which it repreſents, but ſomething | 


bk very imperfect mode of expreſſing 
f | They took upa great deal 
= of room ; could hardly be connected 


when made, were no > better than rid- 


er. by epics (or the Mexi- adtion, 


cans had neither) but by a rude 
draught or picture of the ſhips. This 


is no doubt a natural way of expreſ- 
ling things viſible; but 1 cannot a- 


gree in opinion with theſe authors, 


who ſuppoſe it to have been the moſt 


ancient form of writing as it is ſo 
laborious, ſo liable to be miſunder- 


ſtood, expreſſive of ſo ſew ideas, and 


in general ſo very inconvenient. 
The Mexican, who carried the news, 


was certainly able to give a verbal 


account of what happened. If he 


carried alſo a draught of the ſhips, it 


muſt have been, as we carry plans, 


with a view to give a more lively 


idea than words could convey. Eu- 


ropean ſhips had never appeared in 


that part of the world before; and if 

thoſe people had any ſkill in drawing, 
It was as natural for. them to practiſe 
it on ſo memorable an occaſion, as it 
would be for us, if a huge unknown 
ea · monſter were to be thrown upon . 


the land. 


In Peru Sid Chili, whas we firſt 


became acquainted with thoſe coun- 


tries, there was found a curious art, 


that inſome meaſure ſupplied the place 85 
| of writing. 
ſes We © fir, that their tenets might not 


It was called Puipos ; 
and conſiſted in certain arrangements 


of threads, or knots, of different co- 


lours; whereby they preſerved, in a 


way which we cannot explain, inven- 


tories of their moveables, and the re- 


| membrance of extraordinary events. 
The knowledge of the 


Quipos is 
ſaid to have been a great myſtery, 
handed down by tradition fromfathers 
to their children, but never divulged 


by the parent, till he thought his life 
| near an end.—Belts of wampum (as 
| it is called) are probably contrivances 


of a like nature, made of a great num- 


| ber of little beads of different colours 
artfully, and not inelegantly, interwo- 


ven. Theſe belts are uſed by the In- 
dians of North America in their trea- 
ties; and are ſaid to expreſs, I know 
not how, the particulars of the tranſ⸗ 


In 


* 
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In China, if we believe what is re- 


ported by travellers, the art of writ- 


ing has been underſtood theſe three 
or four thouſand years; and yet they 
have no alphabet to this day*. There 
is for each word a diſtinct character; 
and the number of words is ſaid to be 
fourſcore thouſand ; ſo that a Chineſe 


doctor grows old and dies, before he 


has learned one half of his letters. 


The characters are of the nature of 


hieroglyphicks, but fo curtailed or 
contracted, for the ſake of expedition, 


that their primitive ſhape cannot be 


gueſſed from their preſent form. 
They divide them into four claſſes; 
the antient, which are preſerved on 
account of their antiquity, but never 


_ uſed; a ſecond ſpecies, appropriated 


to public inſcriptions; a third, com- 


mon enough in printing and even in 


uſe} and a fourth, more manageable, 
for ordinary buſineſs.— It is further 


- hy but too unwieldy for daily 


ſaid of the Chineſe tongue, that every 


word in it is a monoſyllable; and 


that one and the ſame ſyllable may 
have ten or a dozen different mean- 
ings, according to the tone with 


which it is pronounced. If this be 


true, there muſt be more accent in it, 
than in any 


8 1 


— 
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This is the common opinion, 
and was once mine. But I have 
lately been informed, by a Scotch 
gentleman who reſided long at Ba. 
tavia, that a Chineſe, on hearing his 


chriſtian name and ſurname, wrote 


ſomething upon paper, and that ano- 


ther Chineſe, on ſeeing it, articulated 


the two words diſtinctly. This could 
hardly have been done, except by 
thoſe who underſtood the art of ex- 
preſſing by ſymbols the elementary 


ſounds of language. And yet it is 
poſſible, that the ſyllables which com- 


poſe the name might be Chineſe 


words. The gentleman, however, is 
of opinion, that the trading people 
of China have a ſort of alphabet. 


other language that has 


a 


| 
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_ Chineſe. 


7 


yet been heard of; and we need not 
wonder, that it is of ſo difficult ac. 
| quiſition to ſtrangers. 


Some of our modern philoſopher; 
affect to be great admirers of the ge- 
nius, policy, and morality of the 
The trvth 1s, the Euro. 
peans know very little of that remote 
people; and we are apt to admire 
what we do not underſtand: and for 
thofe who like the Chineſe, obſtinate- 
ly ſhut their eyes againſt the light of 
the Goſpel, the French authors, now- 
a-days, and their imitators, are apt 
to cheriſh an extraordinary warmth 


of brotherly affection.— But if we 


conſider, that, though their empire is 
ſuppoſed to have ſtood for upward; 


of four thouſand years, the Chineſe 


are {till unſkilled in almoſt every 


branch of literature: that their molt 
learned men have never thought it 


worth while to invent or adopt an 
alphabet, though they muſt have 


| heard that there is ſuch a thing in o- 
| ther parts of the world: that their 
| painting, though gaudy, is without 


perſpective, and looks like a maſs of 
things, men, trees, houſes, and moun- 


tains, heaped on one another's heads; 


that, when a fire broke out at Canton, 


_ Whereof Commodore Anſon was au 


eye-witneſs, they did not know hov 
to extinguiſh it, but held out the i 
mages of their gods to it: if we allo 
conſider their proneneſs to deceit and 


theft ; their low cunning : their ab- 


ſurd jealouſy and timidity, which te. 
fufes almoſt all communication wit 
the reſt of the world; their excellir 
admiration of their own wiſdom, and 


their contempt of other nations, al 


though they muſt be ſenſible, that on! 


European ſhip of war could have no. 
thing to fear from the whole ſorce c 
their empire: —if, I ſay, we reflect ou 
theſe. things, we ſhall be inclined u 


think, that they are an ignorant and 


narrow- minded people, dexterous ih 
| deed in ſome petty manufactures, bu PT 
-| incapable of enterpriſe and invention T 
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z and averſe to inquiry. The long con- 
|  tinuance and ſtrictneſs of their policy, 


profound wiſdom, is to me a proof of 
their want of ſpirit 3 ; thoſe nations 
N being molt liberal in their conduct to 
© ſtrangers, and withal moſt liable to 
© political commotions, who are moſt e- 


<-- _ 


E mity and genius. 
When we think, how difficult, and 


f 

= I mentioned are, of rendering language 
bt vilible and permanent, we mult be 
1 > {truck with wonder at the uſefulneſs 
e 5 and perfection of the Alphabet. By 
s © this invention, if it may be ſo called, 

= although everyſound in language "ES | 
4 g correſpondent ſymbol, yet the cha- 
TY racters are ſo few, and of a form ſo 
ot WE ſimple, that one may learn the uſe of 
ii them in a very ſhort time. Nay, with 
an the help of a few additional ſymbols, 
ve one alphabet might ſerve for many 
0. languages. The Latin, and all the 
er modern tongues derived from it, 
ot bave the ſame ſyſtem of letters: and 
tit we were accuſtomed to ſee Greek 
in. © aud Hebrew in the Roman character, 
i: 5 'e ſhould read them as well in that 
on, as in heir e own. | 

alt SI 
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allo 7 Trial of Potion: befors Fudge Par 
and LOSOPHY, | 

ab- | | 
\ 6 HE trial EE open, PreaASURE 
with was brought to the bar. Re- 
ure entance appeared to proſecute her. 
and The judge, Philoſophy, with eye ſe- 
a ; cre obſerved her. Beneath him, ſat 
one! fallen Melancholy with folded | 
no DE Arms Reflection, with cloſe con- 
ce ol Facted brow, opened the indictment; 
& 01 Wd ſquint-eyed Care, with dark dif-. 
d to lt, were appointed to examine the 
| and elles. 
15 10 he firſt evidence as” was as 
„ bu a young fellow. with a pallid 


5 ntenance; 3 his ſmall legs ſcarcely 


Trial of Pleaſure * Fudge Philsſophy. 


N which ſome admire as the effect of 


minently diſtinguiſned for magnani- 


5 how inadequate, the methods hitherto 


103 
| could ſupport him tocrawl into court; 
he was obliged to [top for want of 
breath, and in a {queaking Voice, he 
depoſed ma; 

That, to his knowledge, the pri- 
ſoner was the greateſt jilt in nature; 
that he had thrown away a very good 
eſtate, and ſpoiled a ſtrong conſtitu- 
tion in following her; that ſhe con- 
{ tinnally gavehim hopes of enjoyment, _ 
but always deceived him; that his firſt 
acquaintance with her was at college, 
where ſhe tempted him, in ſhape of a 
beautiful pointer, to forſake his ſtudies, 
and follow her; he immediately ſet 
up his equipage to honour her; run 
after her from horſe-racetohorſe-race ; 
followed her to the hazard-table; _ 
purſued her among the women of the 
town; ſearched every tavern for her; 
but Kill he had miſſed meeting her. 
At the tavern, indeed, he had 
| ſometimes a glimpſe of her; but then 
he began drinking ſo young, that 
| he was ſeldom there in capacity to 
| enjoy her, alwayseither dull or drunk; 


| when ſober, he was commonly ſick, 


| and when fuddled, always for fight: | 
ing; ſo upon the whole, he told the 

| court, (ſwearing by his maker) ſhe. 
| was an impudent jilt, and bilked 
him. 
Ihe next witneſs was a lady, a fine 


| moulded female; ſhe ilid gracefully 
into court, with her hoop held hin 
before her, and immediately ran up 


to the priſoner to embrace her, but 
was prevented by the prime ſergeant 
Reflection, who aſked her if ſhe knew 
| the criminal; upon which with a full 
ſtare and mouth wide open, ſhe burſt 
into the prettieſt laugh; fell from | 
thence into the moſt innocent con- 
fuſion; ſweetly excuſed herſelfin a very | 
becoming li p; and with a low curt- 
ſey, ſunk negligently down on the 
| bench between the priſoner's counſel, 
Fancy and Hope. 
She was interrogated about To 
knowledge of the priſoner ; when ſhe 
| to the court, that ne lady at the 
bar 


— — 
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bar was her intimate; they had been 
brought up from their childhood to- 
gether; and that the judge was truly 
a fright, and the reſt of the bench a 
parcel of queer creatures, not to allow 
ſo fine a lady to ſit down among 
them. 

Then turning to the priſoner, ſhe 


invited her to her drum, and told her 


what charming company was to be at 
it; for inſtance, Miſs Rout, Madam 


Raquet, Widow Hurricane, Lady | 


Dowager Drum, and the Dutcheſs of 


Helter-fkelter, then ſhe haſtily got up 


and hummed an opera tune; and, 
with a round-about ſweep, whiſked' 
away to her chair in an inſtant. 
The next evidence was an old 
man; though ſtricken in years, his 
countenance had not loſt all the 


marks of florid health; in his face the 


bloom of manhoodſcemed to contend 
with the winter of age. 
He gave his evidence as follows: 


3 Behold, moſt grave judge, one of 


the unhappieſt among mankind; I 


| have all my life been ſearching after | 
| ' pleaſure, fooled by that lady, the | 


priſoner, till at laſt Tam involved in 
an irremediable ſeries of miſeries. 
In my juvenile days, I had often 


read of the priſoner Pleaſure; I was 
I longed | 
to be acquainted with her; thought of 


charmed at her character; 


nothing but her; and, | 1 other lov- 
ers, turned poet to pleaſe her. 


I counted the ſciences for her 
i ſake; but in poetry I flattered myſelf | 
1 ſhould ſoon find her; therefore 


immediately became fond of making 
Her verſes: But alas! where I expec- 


ted Pleaſure, I met with Pain; I was 


blamed as an idler, condemned as a 


plagiary, or puniſhed by the ignorant | 
15 I next 

applied myſelf to traffic; I croſſed the 
fea for gain; I encreaſed my fortune, | 


and envious with deriſion. 


but not my pleaſure. 

„ 'Fempelts, robbers, breaches in 
trade, diſappointments, damped all 

hagpes of enjoying her; I. then recol- 
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lected I had gained enough ; ; I reſoly- 
ed to reſt myſelf, and, in eaſe, was in 
hopes to find her. 


Again I was miſtaken; while at 
reſt J was uneaſy ; I grew diſcontent. 


ed with having nothing to do. I then 
reſolved to exerciſe my mind, and [ 
began to examine the laws of nature, 

1] ſtudied them; I enquired into 
primary cauſes; but alas! all Lobtain- 
ed, was an inſatiable deſire to know 
more than could be known, and a 
certain ſorrowtul reffection, that all 
did know was-inſignificant. 

I then turned builder; 1 planned 
a houſe; I laid ont my gardens; I 


amuſed myſelf among the artiſts; and 
then I thought I was arrived at true 


pleaſure but I was ſtill to ſeek; the 


 workmen's delays diſturbed me, they 


fell out among themſelves; I was 
diſtracted to decide their quarrels; 


at length they finiſhed the houſe, and 


then I invited my friends, I treated 


my neighbours, I ſettled fortunes on 
my children, and once more I thought 


of being happy; ſtill I am deceived; 
my friends I find are flatterers; 


my neighbours are envious of my 
| riches, my children wiſh for my death 


to poſſeſs them, and, after all my 


| toils, am at laſt as far from finding 


pleaſure as the firſt day I ſet out alter 
ne” 
The judge then aſked the priſoner, 


| | what defence ſhe could make? She 
called her Wen Beauty and 


Love. 


On their appearance, ame) 3 
| the whole court was ſenſibly affected: 
: Melancholy reared his head, Reflec- 


tion ſmoothed his brow, Care looked 
pleaſed, and Philoſophy gave a figh, 
when Prudence, who all this while 
ſtood concealed, ſtepped forth and 
ordered the officers of the court, 
Fear and Diſguſt, to ſeize the two 


| witneſſes, Beauty and Love, for fl 


had an indictment againſt them {or 
perjury ; objected to their teſtimony), 


and. infiſted on Pleaſure s making # 


2 


en 
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% Would mankind uſe me as I 


E deſerve, I ſhould never be tried as a 
criminal, but rewarded as a friend. 


« They call upon me to help | 
them; yet I no ſooner come to their 


FE. aſitance, but they bind me captive to 
E: their tempers. | 


« The youth who aodeared againſt 


A me, I never was acquainted with; 
EZ had he ſtuck to his ſtudies, he might 


have found me: He miſtook another 


® for me, whom he followed; ſhe is 
dreſt like me, her name is folly; it is 


to her he owes all his misfortunes. _ 
« As to the lady, who ſays I at- 


1 tended her infaney, i it is falſe; ſhe had 
x a waiting maid that attended her, 


and teok my name, but her true title 


was Self. love. 

| ; The laſt and heavieſt charge a 
geainſt me is the old man's; but he is | 
a hypocrite : I would have attended 
EZ him always as his wife; but he would 
3 I uſe me like a kept . I proud of 
= 4 ſhewing the world he poſſeſſed me; I 
deſpiſed him for his oſtentation 1 left | 
im, to be more ſincerely dealt with; 
and 1 — 

HZBut why, raiſing her voice, ſhould 
l plead among ſuch cold, ſuch ſpirit- 
= leſs judges? Come to my reſcue, * 
friends! aſſiſt me, my allies!” 777 
= Immediately, the Paſſions | came 
q turbulently into court, drove Melan- 
choly away, and gagged Repentance; 
== Philoſophy hid himſelf under the table; 
they trampled upon Reflection; re- 
. leaſed Pleaſure; and made Prudence I 
. 5 to be tried in her [ave 3 5 
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TD in 22 aftical Hi ory of Scotland, 
5 Len the firſt Appearance of Chriſ- 


tranity in that Kingdom, to the 


preſent Time. By the rev. John 
Vol, it 4 7 


Review of Slinner's Eeclefiaftical Hiſtory: | 


defence without their help. Pleaſure 
immediately began ;j— 


i 


— — 


diſtinctly. 


ed by Servanus, 2 


Iog 


. 147. in 


Evans. 


inner. 80. 


Boards, 


ROM the confuſed Nate of the 
earlier part of the Scottiſh hiſtory, 


it is extremely difficult to determine 


the preciſe period when Chriſtianity _ 


was introduced into that kingdom. 
The author of the preſent work ap- 


pears tobe fully fenfible of this fact, and 


has been at no ſmall pains to unravel 
the perplexity of ancient records, 


with the view of aſcertaining his ob- 


jet. The extent of his enquiries is 
not more conſpicuous than his can- 


dour in conducting them. While by 


| the former, he remarks the incon- 


ſiſtencies of writers, he avoids by the 


latter the national prejudices which 
| fome of the moſt eminent among 


them have contributed to diſſeminate. 


He adopts, for good reaſons, the 


opinion that the arrival of Palladius 
in Scotland, in the year 430, is the 


firſt authentic incident relative to the 
introduction of Chriſtianity in that 
country. The propagator of the re- 


vealed religion in the ſouthern diviſion 


of the Pi&iſh kingdoms, is ſhown to 
| have been Ninian, and in the nor- 


thern, Columba, alſted or ſucceed- _ 
Lentigern, and o- 
thers. The union of the PiQtiſh and 
Scotilſh nations under Kenneth, pro- 
duced likewiſe an union of their 


| churches; and from this æra the ec- 


cleſiaſtical affairs in the northern part 
of the iſland began to appear more. 
In the year 906, we find 
the rights of the Scottiſh churches: 
confirmed in an aſſembly at Scone. 


In 978, Beornelm, a biſhop of that 
country, was invited to an Engliſh. 
| council, to defend the 


marriage of 


the clergy. By the aſſiſtance of this 


| biſhop, the Engliſh clergy maintained 
| their ground with great vigour, and 


repelled all the arguments of Dun- 
ſtan in favour. of celibacy, by the 
force of their reaſoning; until the 
Hoor of the EY room, whether 


br 


/ 


by contrivance or accident, falling in, 
and hurting moſt of the company, ex- 
cept Dunſtan and his party, decided 
the cauſe againſt them, by the alledg- 


ed interpoſition of heaven on Dun 


ſtan's ſide. 5 

In ſome of the ſubſequent letters, 
Mr. Skinner makes remarks on the 
various kinds of 
monks; delivers an account of the 


5 _ eruſades, the controverſy about the 


 iInveſtiture of biſhops, the ſchool-di- 
vinity, canonization, the knights-tem- 


plars, and knights of Malta, with a | 


monaſteries and 


variety of other ſubjects connected 


with the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorr. 
The ſecond volume commences 


with the origin of the Reformation in 


Scotland, which was not a little ad- 


vanced by the means made uſe of by 
the queen regent to ſuppreſs it. 


1 Hitherto, (proceeds our author) 
it may be ſaid, the balance was 


pretty even between the two conten- 


ders, and the awakening zeal of che 
eſtabliſned clergy in the one ſcale 


ſeemed, if not to downweigh, atleaſt 


to equiponderate the reforming prin- | 
ciples of the diſſenters in the other. | 


But from this time, by ſome means 
or other, we ſhall ſee the eſtabliſn- 


ment lofing ground, and the other 
tide, we may be ſure, would gain 


what their adverſaries loſt. The go- 


man, was weak and irrefolute, and 


his brother the primate, who had the | 
_ entire management of him, was more | 


inclined to conſult his preſent eaſe 


and pleaſure, than to proſecute ſuch _ 


methods of either force or flattery as 
were neceſſary in the then ſituation of 


things, for reQifying the apparent diſ- | 
orders. At the ſame time the queen 


dowager, who was a woman of great 
ipirit and activity, having now got 
ber daughter the young queen lodg- 
ed to her ſatisfaction in a place of 


honourable ſecurity, began to enter- 
tain hopes, and had even formed a 
achgn of removing the governor, and | 
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getting the management into her 


own hands. The governor, as might 
be expected, did not at firſt relith the 


_ propoſal when it was made to him.— 
ut in the end, being perſuaded 
by his friends, and allured by the 


honours and gratuities which the 


king of France offered him, he 
thought fit to acquieſce, and the 
queen- mother, by a commiſſion from 


her daughter, was proclaimed regent 
on the twelfth of April 1554. | 
This change, it might have been 


thought, would have quaſhed the fe- 


forming ſcheme entirely, as beſides 
the new regent's French education, 
ſhe was known to be intimately con- 


nected with, and influenced by two 


cardinals, Guiſe and Lorrain, who 


were her brothers: and, to add 


to the fears of the reformers, the 


new queen of England, Mary, 


daughter of Henry the Eighth by 


bis firſt wife, had already in the 


ſtrongeſt manner declared her warm 
attachment to the papal intereſt, and 
had reſcinded all that her father and 


brother had for more than twenty 


years been doing againſt it. Vet iv 
ſtrange and uncertain is the face of 
human proſpects, that theſe two cir- 
cumſtances, though outwardly con- 
curring as it were towards the fant? 


erno | object, did by degrees contribute more 
vernor, though of himſelf not a bad | 


than any external cauſe, to the fur- 
thering of the very purpoſe which 
they had the appearance of deſtroy- 
ing. Our regent, on her firſt en. 
trance into power, filled her cout 
with a greater number of her French 
countrymen than was agreeable to 


the native ſubjects of the realm; and 


by this impolitic ſtep, alienated the 
minds of many of the nobility, who, 


though oyally enough affected, could 


not brook ſuch a viſible neglect, and 
thereupon either joined themſelves t0 
the reformers, or became carelels 


and indifferent in the public ſervice 
And, which increaſed the general 

diſcontent, ſhe was adviſed: by the 
3 ſſoreign bl 


1 


foreign ebnet, to propoſe the 
laying a yearly tax upon the lieges, 
for keeping up a regular army, under 
pretence of relieving the nobles from 
perſonal attendance, unleſs upen any 
important emergence. This propo- 
ſal was received with the utmoſt in- 
dignation, and about three hundred 
of the leſſer barons met at Edin- 
burgh, and boldly remonſtrated a- 
ainſt it; on which the ſcheme was 
prudently abandoned, but the alarm 
icgaveleft an unfavourable impreſſion 
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oa the minds of the people. 

dhe regent herſelf did not want 
„penetration, nor was ſhe of an op- 
- [© prefiive diſpoſition. But her natural 
b  connexions and foreign counſels led 
0 ber many times, contrary to her own 


judgment and inclination, into diſ- 
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gance. 


e _ agreeable undertakings, which raiſed 
„ © a jealouſy againſt her, and thereby 
y ftengthened the religious oppoſition | 
i which had hitherto been but in a lan- 4 
m 5 goid ſtate.? 
d The next important incident in the 
1d IX Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Scotland is 
ty the aſſembly of Dundee, which eſta- 
io bliſhed the doctrine of Calviniſm, 
okt then imported from Geneva. This 
ir-. tranſaction naturally excites the par- 
on- ticular attention of our author; and 
me 4 he examines, with becoming candour, 
bre 4 the conduct of the preſbyterians, in 
ur- the ſubſequent alteration which they 
ich . introduced into the eccleſiaſtical con- 
oy- I ltitution of the kingdom. Epiſco- 
en» pacy, however, was ſoon afterwards -- 
ut a * reſtored, without any appearance of 
ach danger to the tranquillity of the na- 
2 to ts But the attempt made to in- 
and | troduce the liturgy in the ſucceeding 
the reigu, was not attended with equal | 
cho, lucceſs. The oppoſition to this 
ud meaſure produced the famous cove- 
and rant, which animated the people to 
25 to thoſe violent commotions that diſ- 
cles tracted Scotland during the courſe off 
vice. nal years. Through the whole 
neral fee of this turbulent period, the eccleſiaſ- = 
7 the WW tical Us inſeparably blended with the | 
on = 


10% 
civil hiſtory of the country; and after 
the Rettoration, un fortunately, they 


again became united by the impru- 


dence of the king's miniſters 1 in Scot- 
land. 


We cannot help thinking that the 
author of the preſent work aſcribes 


to the Scots too general a diſpoſition 


to epiſcopacy, at the time Dr. Sharp 


made his fatal journey to London. 


That the people of Scotland would 
be caſily perſuaded to admit the re- 
eltabliſhment of epiſcopacy, was in- 


| deed the language of thoſe who were 


entruſted with the government of 
the nation; but theſe men were, be- 
yond a doubt, miſtaken in their opi- 
nion, and in the end they became | 


| ſenſible Or their error. 


It appears the work was doc 


taken at the requeſt of a friend, to 


whom the {everal letters, amounting | 


to ſixty, are addreſſed. The author 


has no where affected the dignity of 


| hiftorical compoſition; nor does he 
ſeem to have been ſolicitous for at- 


taining the praiſe of epiſtolary ele- 
He has ſometimes given 
place to provincial expreſhons, ſuch 
as exaudtorated, inbibited, rabbled, &c. 


| which however excuſeable in private 


correſpondence, ought not to have 
been retained in a work iubmitted to 


the peruſal of the public. The hiſ- 


ory, notwithſtanding theſe blemiſh- | 
es, is highly worthy of attention; it 
contains a clear, faithful, and copi- 
ous detail of the eccleſiaſtical affairs 


of Scotland; and is fullied with none 
of thoſe religious prejudices which 
too often adhere to narratives of this. 
kind. Crit. Rev. 
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RE we not al fools for winding 
up our watches at night, and 
not in the morning? Cuſtom would 
O 2 con- 


08 


conform herſelf to any regular time; 
and he who now and then goes drowſy 
to bed, or even drunk, never ries 
W | | es 

Negligence ſametimes ſuffers a 


child to grow up left-handed. But 


why are we all to be only right hand- 


ed? The right hand was made ſtrong- 


er and more convenient by habit, not 
by our Creator. The wiſeſt of God's 

creatures ſuffer habit, when they have 
two arms, to confine them almoſt 
totally to the uſe of one. 
copy the ſkilful fencing-maſter, and 


Let us 


— 


teach our children the uſe of both 


arms indiſcriminately. Caſes may be 
put, in which the left arm, which 


now ſeems to be fixed to the body 


only for the ſake of uniformity, may 
. 8 the wearer's liſe. 


Every man, in the moment of deep 


5 thought, i is addicted to ſome particu- 


lar action. Swift uſed to roll up a 


lip of paper with his finger and thumb. 
Many people have contracted habits 
of this ſort which are ungraceful, 


n en habits of indeceney. 


Chriſtian 


name, 


his ſurname 1 is fo common as Haya, 
| Jones or Smith, 


not chriſten her from novels and ro- 


mances. 


Shenſtone thanked God his 
Let an 


dream. 
name was liable to no pun. 


old man be thankful that he did not 
give his daughter a name which ſenti- 
mental writers would prefer to weave 
into a novel, or 10“ F hitch 
s rhyme. 


in a 


Louiſa and Clementina 
may betray her into ſituations of 
which Elizabeth and Mary never 


| 


both aſk the ſame queſtions, 


| to your deſtination, 


effect it. 
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When you Seco a friend, ſtay t 
anſwer his queſtion, and don't be in 
the ſume hurry that he is; or you will 
and 
neither of you will receive an an- 
ſwer. 

Liſten to the two gentlemen who 


have met at the corner of yonder 
ftrect. 
Jam very glad to ſee you. 


One ſays, „ How do you co? 
How do 
you all do at home? &c. &c. &c.“ 
The other ſays, © How do you all do 


at home?  &c. &c.“ Guard again 
this. 


By the way, * How ds you de,” 


however idiomatic it may be, i is a very 
uncouth Phraſe. 


6. 
When you come, or find yourſelf 


coming full butt, as it is called, againſt 
another perſon, you endeavour to get 
out of his way. 


Let an old man 1d. 
viſe you not to do ſo. Stand ſtill. He 
will endeavour to get out of your way, 
and, by your ſtanding ſtill, he vil 
If you both endeavour to 
get by at the ſame time, as there are 
but two fides, it is an even wager yon 


4- | run againſt each other. 
1 your child a fon? Give hima 

marked Chriſtian name, if you can do 
it without diſagreeable ſingularity, 
John, Thomas, William, &c. may 
confuſe him with ſervants; while a 
not ſo common, 
may ſerve to mark him, even when 


Once I got a bloody noſe and I poil. 
ed a new coat, by encountering a 
hair-drefſer thus in St. Paul's Church. 
yard. Another time I was almoſ 


killed by getting out of a ſmuggler'; 
way on the Suffex road. Now, if ! 
| am on horſeback, I ride ſtraight for- 
| ward; if I am on foot, I ſtand flock 
| ſtill; by which precautions I have not 
Is your child a "daughter? Do . 


been knocked down 
years. | 

If you have occaſion to cd free 
quently to one place, take all the crols 
cuts, and endeavour to find out 


theſe thiry 


| the neareſt way but when you make 


a journey for once and no more, keep 
the high road—for though it may be 
the longeſt way, you will get ſooner 
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Travels through Italy, in a Series of 
Letters: «written in the Tear 1785, 


the French by an Engliſh Gentleman. 
5 (Continued ſrom page 73.) : 
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of France, in the puniſhmeut of the 
2 Galley-Slaves; from whence he pro- 
' FE cceds to Nice, which he deſcribes “ as 


E left him at Teulen inſpett- 


> © = thegarden of the Heſperides;“ and 
t Þ © mentions Mr. Thomas, an artiſt there, 
EZ who has © for thirty years paſt wor- 
bed day and night at his ſtatue.” He 
5 © © then embarks on ſhip- board; and, at- 
ter touching at Monaco, arrives at 
Gena. Having viewed the Palace of 
1 © the Sun, the Senate- Houſe, the Public 
t! Monuments, the . Hoſpital, the Free- 
et Port, the public Bake-Houſe, the 
d. Palace of Duraz zo, and the Picture- 
le Galleries, he pays a viſit to THE 
5 © GALLEY SLAVES of Italy. 
il EE © Five ſorts of wretches are faſten- 
to ed indiſcriminately to the chain; male- 
ne factors, ſmugglers, deſerters, Turks 
ou taken by the Corſairs, and voluntary 
galley fare. 
bil © Voluntary galley- ſlaves!— Ves 
2 ECheſe are poor men whom govern- 
ch. ment get hold of between hunger and 


death. It is in this narrow paſſage 
that they wait, and watch for them. 


galittle money, do not perceive the 
gallies; and are enliſted. Poverty 


and guilt are bound in the ſame 


chain! The citizen who ſerves the 
2 republic, ſuffers the ſame puniſhment 


fre with him who has betrayed it ! _ 

ros The Genoeſe carry their bar- 
out pbvarity ill farther ; when the term of 
nake their enliſtment is near expiring, they 
keep propoſe to lend a little money to 
be cheſe miſerable creatures. Unhappy | 


Preſent moment alone exiſts for 
— hem; they accept: but, at a week's 
* ad, nothing remains to them but re- 


by the Abbe Dupaty. Tranſlatedfrom 


ing the criminal juriſprudence 


Miſery of Galley Slaves. 


Theſe wretched beings, dazzled with | 


men are eager for enjoyment; the | 


you call them?—Turks. 


—— — 
* 


gret and flavery : inſomuch that at 
the expiration of that time, they are 
compelled to enliſt again, to diſ- 
charge their debt, and ſell eight years 
more of their exiſtence. Thus do 
tbe greateſt part of them conſume, 
from enliſtments, to loans; and from 


loans to enliſtments, their whole lives 


at the gallies, in the laſt degree of 


wiretchedneſs and infamy : There they 


expire. | 
„% Weſaw among them a French- 


man, a young man. In relating to 


us his misfortunes, he ſhed tears. We 


made him a trifling preſent, and his 


tears flowed ſtill more abundantly, Let 
us eſcape from theſe forrowful abodes, 
where we are unable to alleviate the 
mileries we lament. Mhat abodes muſt 
thoſe be, where pity is of no avail! _ 

«* But what is that kind of priſon 
in the corner, ſaid 1 to the man who 
conducted me? How low, dark, and 
damp it is! It conſiſts too of two 


ſtories. What are theſe animals 


ſtretched out on the ground, and on 
the upper floor? They can ſcarcely 
crawl. Thoſe hideous heads, which 


peep out from beneath the blankets, 
| are covered with long hair. Their 
looks are ſtupid and ferocious. 


Do 
they eat nothing but this hard black 
bread?—Certainly not. — Have they 
no drink but this dirty water ?—Cer- 
tainly not. Do they always continue 
lying?—Yes.—How long have they 


been here ?—Pwenty years.—How 


old are they ?—Seventy.,—How do 


«© Theſe miſerable Turks are to- 
tally degraded from humanity : They 


are ſtrangers to every thing Ma 


bodily wants. They have worn out, 
in this ſort of tomb, the ſmall number 
of ideas and recollections they brought 
with them from nature and their 
country. a BY pcs oppor pb ge lg 
„ The other Turks, who are not 


yet ſixty years old, are chained under 


little niches opened at the diſtance of 
every ſix feet in * long wall, where 
„ CO they 


more 
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they can ſcarcely ſit or lye. 
they reſpire the little air that is allow- 
ed them, or rather that they can 
ſteal. 
„ The Genoeſe, however, have 
given an example of toleration, but 
little to be expected from them. They 
allow theſe Turks a moſque. The 
proteſtants in France Rave no tem- 
ples! ! 
Let us add one more trait to 
this picture of the gallies. 
wretches ſelling from bench to bench, 
coveting, diſputing, ſtealing even the 


fragments of aliments, which the dogs 


in 138 ſtreets had refuſed. 

«© Genoa, thy palaces are not 

ſuſſiciently loſty, ſpacious, numerous, 

nor brilliant: we {till perceive thy 
gallies.“ 


The author paſſ, es through 1 


Piſa, and arrives at Florence ; and if 
the amiable picture he had ably 


dran of the private character of 1E 


kx. pod of Genoa be enchanting to 
the virtuous mind, how will the heart 


Ekindle into an enthuſiaſtic admiration 


of the more extraordinary, it not 
virtuous, character of the 
preſent Grand Duke of Toscaxy. 


The fineſt gallery in the world 


1s at Florence; but I will not now 


people. 
_« Leop old loves his ole, and 
has pee all ſuch impoſts as 


were not neceſſary: he has diſbanded 


almoſt all his troops, retaining only 


 fufficient to preſerve the art of mi- 


= litary diſcipline. 


He has deſtroyed the forthca- 
tions of Piſa, the maintenance of 


which was very expenſive; he has 


_ overthrown the ſtones which e 


ed mankind. - 
„He found that his court con- 
cealed from him his people: he has 
no longer any court. 
bliſhed manufactures. 


the Grand Duke. 
them, and found in them all, clean. 
lineſs, good order, and the moſt hy. 


I ſaw the 


ſubjects without exception. 


He has efta- | 
He has every 
where opened ſuperb roads, and at 


% 


Amiable Character of the Grand Dule of Tuſcany. 
There 


his own expence. He has founded 


| hoſpitals—You would imagine the 


hoſpitals in Tuicany were palaces of 
I have viſited 


mane and attentive care. I hav: 


ſeen ſick old men, who ſeemed as if 
| waited on by their children. 


1 have 
ſeen ſick children, who ſeemed as if 
nurſed by their mothers. I could not 
without ſhedding tears, behold this 


luxury of compaſſion and humanity, 
In the inſcriptions on the front of 


theſe hoſpitals, they have beſtowed on 


Leopold the title of Father of the Por. 
The“ boſpnals themſelves give him 
this title. 


Theſe are monuments 
which ſtand in no need of inſeriptions. 


The Grand Duke comes frequently 


to viſit his poor and ſick; he does not 


neglect the good he has done; he 


poſſeſſes not only the ſudden feelings 
of humanity, he has a humane ſoul, 


He never makes his appearance in 
this abode of anguiſh and ſorrow, 
without cauſing tears of joy; he re. 


ver leaves it without being followed 
with benedictions, which are the gra- 


| titude of a happy people; and theſe 
| ſongs of cr in Jak ſent up from 
an hoſpital! _ 

| ſpeak to you of paintings, ſtatues and 
images; I have ſeen Leopold and his | 


« You may be preſented to the 
Grand Duke without having four 


hundred years nobility, without del- 


cending from thoſe who diſputed the 
crown with his anceſtors. His palace, 
like the temples, is open to all bs 
Three 
days only in the week are more par— 
ticularly conſecrated to a certain clais 


of men ; neither to the great · nor the 
rich, neither to painters, poets, nor 
muſicians, but to the wretched. 


In other countries, commerce 
and induſtry, like the lands, are be- 
come the patrimony of a {ſmall num 


ber of individuals; with Leopold, e. | 


very thing you can do, you may 5 
it's; you: have. a 1 if er * 
N | al} 


K * e ö 
* 


: of 6 : a : 
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any peculiar talent; and there is no 
excluſive privilege but genius. 

The Hrayers offered up to God 
for harveſts no longer bring down 


has enriched the year with a great 
number of working days, which he 
has recovered from ſuperſtition, to 
reſtore them to agriculture, to the 
arts, and to good morals. 
| cupicd i in a total reform of his legiſla- 
tion. 


and is haſtening to communicate it to 
the laws of Florence. He has begun 
= by ſimplifying the civil, and mitigat- 

Blood has not 


N 


=” fix in the morning he has wiped 
away many a tear. 
Hd ſtate are ſo many clerks. 


mae prieſts, that he does not fear them 
enough; the monks, that he does not 
N Enrich them enough; men in office, 


is territories, the 
e ſoldier ſerves hs prelate reſides; 
and the placeman does his duty 3 3 for 
Pe prince reigns. 

lis children are not brought un 
| Wa Palace, but i in a houſe: he endea- 


famine on the country. This prince 


He has diſcovered a new light 
ia ſome of the French publications, | 
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ning the criminal code. 
s ©  bcen ſhed on a ſcaffold in Tuſcany for 
. © theſe ten years. Liberty alone is ba- 
is © niſhed from the priſons; which the 
i: © Grand Duke has filled with juſtice f 
ge and bumanity. | 
s his mitigetion of the laws has 
i, ſoftened the manners of the people. 
in Atrocious crimes are become rare, 
W, ſince barbarous puniſhments have 
de [been baniſhed: the priſons of Tuſca- 
ed ny have been empty theſe three 
ra months. 
eſe 5 © The Grand: Dake has enacted 
om two admirable ſumptuar laws; the 
= | 9g he ſhews to ſim wehen 
the ners, and his own example. N 
our © When the ſun riſes on the ſtates 
del. ol this prince, he finds him already 
7 becupied! in the duties of his ſtation. 


His ſecretaries 


— 


Hat he watches them too clofely. In | 
agiltrate judges; 


queen of Naples ; 


thegm of this modern Titus. 
fon was regretting one day before the 
Grand Duke that his territories were 
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vours to make men of them, not 
princes, which they are already. The 
education they receive makes them 
early acquainted with the misfortunes 
from which their birth exempts them. 
Their hearts are expoſed to every 
thing that can render them open to 
pity and beneficence.— I have ſeen 


in their hands the works of Locke. 
He is oc- 


« I only know,” ſaid the Grand 


Duke one day, © two forts of men 


* in my dominions, men of worth, 
and bad men.“ 

“ Preparations are this moment 
making to entertain the king and 
a very moderate 
tax was propoſed to him to defray the 
expences of them. © My wife,” faid 


„ he, © has (till three millions worth : 


& of jewels.” 


„The Grand Duke is happy, for 


his people are happy, and. he believes 


in God. 
« What muſt be the en joyment of 


this prince, when every evening, be- 


fore he ſhuts his eyes upon his people, 


before he allows himſelf to go to ſleep, 
he renders an account to the ſovereign 
Being of the happineſs of a million of 


men during the courie of the day! 


| Figure to yourſelf ſuch a prince, en- 


joying ſuch a confidence in God. 
I had almoſt forgotten an apoph- 
per- 


not more extenſive. Alas,” cried 


he, „they contain but too many ; 


66 who are wretched.”” 
© ha be continued. 0 
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tons Jexnvus, who ſo long held 
a place of great diſtinction in the 

literary world, was born in 170 8 at 
at- 


Battiſham, in Cambridgeſhire, He 


Sir Charles Palmer, bart. After he 
had gone through the uſual ſchool 


were ſoon diſtinguiſhed by many | 


effuſions; and many of the latter 
form a conſpicuous part of the Col- 


Robert Dodſley. He was married, 
very early in life, to Miſs Soame, a 


father was guardian. 
as is too frequently the caſe, the incli- | 
nations of young Mr Jenyns were 
leſs conſulted, than the advantages 


tereſt. The conſequences may be 


which the latter did not long ſurvive. 
Soon after her death, he was married 


name was Grey, and who, it is ſup- 


huis former wife. 
him. | 7 %% 
Mr jenyns was firſt introduced into 
public life under the auſpices of the 
celebrated Sir Robert Walpole. He 


plantations; which office he held till 
re difſolution of that board, in the 
vear 1780 | 93 1 


1 
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was the only ſon of Sir Roger Jenyns, 
knight, of the ſame place; and his 
mother, whoſe maiden name was Pal- 
mer, was of the family of the preſent 


education, he was entered as a fellow- | 
commoner, in St John's College, 
Cambridge. His ſuperior talents 


ſprightly juvenile eſſays and poetical 


lection of Poems' in) ſix volumes, 
publiſhed by the late ingenious Mr 


lady of great fortune, to whom his 
In this union, 


that were ſuppoſed to be the certain 
appendages to an alliance with great 
wealth, and, probably with great in- 


imagined : the behaviour of Mr Je- 
nyns to his lady cannot be exhibited 
to the world as a model of conjugal 
propriety : and a ſeparation enſued, 


to his ſecond wife, whoſe maiden 


poſed, was a relation, as he uſually 
called her conſin in the life time of 


This lady ſurvives 


entered the houſe of Commons as re- 
p:eſentativeofthetown of Cambridge, 
which place he continued to repreſent 
for many years. In 1756, he was ap- 
pointed one of the lords of trade and 


late Dr Johnſon, in The Literary 
Magazine.” We ſhall only obſerve, 


ed at: the line of human underſtand: 


Our author's firſt. publication oſ im. 


portance, An Enquiry into the Na- 
ture and Origin of Evil,“ made its ap- 
pearance in 1757. lt is impaſſible to 
enter here into the diſcuſſion of a queſ- 
tion, that has, ſor ſo many ages, em- 
played thethoughts oſſpeculative men. 
His manner of accounting for the ori- 
gin of evil, is different from that of 
any writer that we knowof, who has 
preceded him in this ſubject. He is 
of opinion, that to produce good ex- 
cluſive of evil, is one of thoſe impoſ. 
ſibilities, which even Infinite Power 
cannot accompliſh ; and that all evils 


owe their exiflence ſolely to the neceſ. 


ſity of their own nature; by which 
he means, that they could not poſſibly 
have been prevented without the lol; 
of ſome ſuperior good, or the permiſ- 
ſion of ſome greater evil than them- 
ſelves. Many evils, he thinks, will 


unavoidably infinuate themſelves, by 
the naturalrelations and circumſtances 


of things, into the moſt perfect ſyſtem 
of created beings, even in oppoſition 


to the will of an Almighty Creator; 


by reaſon that they cannot be excluded 


without working contradictions; 


which not being proper objects of 


power, it is no diminution of Omni. 


potence to affirm, that it cannot effed 
them. — Such is the ground work of 
our author's Enquiry, which was re. 
viewed with great ſeverity, by the 


that the ee of this important 
and difficult queſtion have been not 
more various than unſatisfactoij. 
This, however, is not to be wonder 


ing is certainly too ſhort to fathom 
the depth of the divine diſpenſations 
and the moſt enlarged capacity t00 
narrow to comprehend the ſcheme 

of Infinite Wiſdom. Even the high 

eſt orders of intelligent beings ma) 

perhaps, be unacquainted with all tix 
reaſons of the divine conduct in t 
reſpect, and incapable of diſcern 
the various ends that may be anſwel , 
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ed, by the permiſſion of evil, in the 
fiipendous and complicated. ſyſtem 
of the univerſe, It may be ſufficient, 
however, to obferve, that notwith- 


human life 1s chequered, the molt ſu- 


: perficial enquiry into the difpenſations 
f of Providence, and the wor ks of Na- 
L ture, is ſuſficient to convince us, that 
b Goonxnss prefides over the whole: 
for we are ſurrounded by the evident | 
„ and firiking marks of benevolent | 
rn 9ñdeſign; and the farther we extend 
s our reſeatches, the clearer are the evi- 
. dences we find ofthisconſolatory truth. 
ch In 1761, Mr Jenyns publiſhed two 
is volumes in 12mo. one of which con- 
s tained ſome political eſſays, and the 
il. other a collection of his poems. In 
m. this collection is a tranſlation of Mr 
eim Iſaac Hawkins Browne's Latin Poem 
br on the Immortality of the Soul, and a 
ez kind of didactic poem on the Art of | 
em Dancing, of which Mr Jenyns, in his 
ion MT youth, was extremely fond. In the 
or; (ame year, he publiſhed an Ode, in 
Jes folio, on the royal nuptialss. 
as; m 1767, he publiſhed © "Thoughts 
fon the Cauſes and Conſequences of 
ani. the preſent high Price of Proviſions,” 
gen This high price he attributes princi- 
1 of pally to two cauſes the increaſe of 
« re. our national debt, and the increaſe of 
the cCur riches; that is, to the poverty of 
rary the public, and the wealth of private 
eve, ndividuals, To theſe cauſes he adds 
tam that ĩnereaſe of the conſumption of pro- 
1 not viſions by a general habit of luxury, | 
90 . hich has infected all ranks of people. 
\4cr- thy pamphlet is replete with very in- 
11nd genious obſervations. The newſpapers, 
ubom I 2 Fowever, teemed at that period, with 
1701s Enimadverſions upon it; and, indeed, | 
ty 100 E Wore but deſpairing minds could be 
heme Pilling to agree inthe general conclu- | 
high s of onr author. 
ny In 1776 appeared his moſt coll. 
111 i: rated performance, A View of the 
in thx WW "tcrnal Evidence of the Chriſtian 
cron A His plan is comprehended | 
mh Vol. 8 Raving. * | 


ſtanding the many evils with which 
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Firſt, hat there is now extant a 


book entitled the New Teſtament. 
Secondly, that from this book may be 
extracted a ſyſtem of religion entire- 
ly new, both with regard to the 
object and the doctrines, not only in- 
finitely ſuperior to, but unlike everx 
thing which had ever before entered 
into the mind of man. Thirdly, that 
from this book may likewiſe be col- 
lected a ſyſtem of ethics, in which 
every moral precept, founded on rea- 
ſon, is carried to a higher degree of 
purity and perfection than in any 
other of the wiſeſt philoſophers of 

preceding ages: every moral precept 
founded on falſe principles is to- 
tally omitted, and many new precepts 
added, peculiarly correſponding with 
the new object of this religion. Laſt- 
ly, that ſuch a ſyſtem of religion and 


morality could not have been the work 


of any man, or ſet of men; much leſs 
of thoſe obſcure, ignorant, and illi- 
terate perſons, who actually did diſ- 

cover and publiſh it to the world; 
and that, therefore, it muſt undoubt- 

edly have been effected by the inter- 
poſition of divine power, that is, that. . 
it muſt derive its origin from God. 


Few publications have been more 


generally read than this book. Many 


circumſtances contributed to promote 


the extenſive circulation and peruſal 
Some perſons were pleaſed ; 
others were diſguſted; and all were 


' ſurpriſed, to find, that a writer of ſucli 


diſtinguiſhed eminence and ſuppoſed 
principle ſnould avow himſelf an ad- 
vocate for Chriſtianity. Such, more- 
over, was the nature of his defence, 
and ſo exceptionable, in a variety of 
particulars, the reaſoning which he 
adopted, that the moſt candid reader 
could not but ſuſpect, at firſt, the in- 
tegrity of his intentions, and ſup- 
poſe that he was ſneering, when, 


in reality, be was ſerious and ſineere: 


for, with all the genius and learning 
of our author, he ſeems to have 


defended in e upon prinei- 
P pls 
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ples that lead, as perſons may be dif- |, ſcribe them before he has had time 
ferently diſpgſed, to ſcepticiſm or to | to conſider their arrangement and 
enthuſiaſm. FEE | | their connections. Or, to-uſe ano- 
Many anſwers to this book were | ther figure, that comes nearer to 
publiſhed; but only two of them your particular caſe, , you look like 
merit notice, and they are, indeed, | a zealous and ſpirited volunteer, who 
worthy of their authors. The firſt, | has embarked in a veſſel, ſurrounded 
by Dr A. Maclaine, miniſter of the | with enemies, and aſſailed by tem- 
_ Engliſh church at the Hague, is en- peſtons weather, and begins to de- 
"titled, * A ſeries of Letters addreſſed | fend and work the ſhip, without that 
to Soame Jenyns, Eſq; on occaſionof | experience in the art of navigation, 
* his View of the Internal Evidence | or the ſcience of defence, that is 
* of Chriſtianity.“ The ſecond, by the | neceſſary to enſure ſucceſs and vic- 
late Rev. Mr Taylor, is entitled, | tory.'* F 
« A full Anſwer to a late View of the | Genius, like every other power in 
Internal Evidence of the Chriſtian | human nature, is capable of a judici. 
Religion: In a Dialogue between a | ous and beneficial, or of an abſurd 
Rational Chriſttan and his Friend. | and pernicious application. While it 
| By the Editor of Ben Mordecai's | is employed in the inveſtigation of 
| Letters to Eliſha Levi.'—From the | uſeful truths, and enlarging the 
| former we ſhall fele& a ſtriking paſ- | boundaries of real knowledge, it is 
; lage, referring to the letters them- | rendering ſuch important ſervices to 
_ ſelves for a very full and fatisfa&tory | mankind, as to merit the higheſt ap- 
confutation of the exceptionable rea- | plauſe. But whether it be, that 
ſonings of our author. II ſome men are not contented with 
Il have theintereſt of Chriſtianity,” | that portion of reputation for origi- 
fays Dr Maclaine, *too much at heart, | nality, which may be acquired in the 
not to proteſt ſolemnly againſt vour | plain paths of truth and common 
method of defending it. Your View | ſenſe, or that they find it neceſſary to 
of its internal evidence is certainly ex- | employ the ſubtleties of ſophiſtry in 
ceptionable in many reſpects. In ge- | ſupport of opinions, which party-at- 
neral, your reaſoning 1s neither cloſe | tachments haveled them to adopt; it 
nor accurate. Your illuſtrations run | frequently happens, that ſuperior abi. 
. wide of the principles they are deſign- | lities are induſtriouſly occupied in 
ed to explain andenforce. One would | erecting fanciful and paradoxical ſyl- 
be tempted ſometimes to think, that | tems, or in eſtabliſhing doctrines in- 
you yourſelf loſt ſight of thoſe princi- | conſiſtent with the great rights and 
ples in the midſt of the deſultory de- | intereſts of mankin dq 
tail of arguments and obſervations | Of this perverſion of genius, Mr 
which you bring to ſupportthem; and, | Jenyns gave a ftriking example in 
while we admire ſeveral fine touches 1780, when he publiſhed his Dil 
of genius, wit, and eloquence, that | quiſitions on ſeveral Subjects.“ The 
ſtrike us in the midſt of this ſplendid | 8 
confuſion, we lament the want of that 
luminous order and philoſophical pre- 
eiſion, that are indiſpenſibly required 
in a work of this kind. You look like 
a man who has been ſuddenly tranſ- 
Ported into a new ſcene of things, 
where a multitude of objects ſtrike 
mim at once, and who begins to de- 


— 


*The late archbiſhop Corgwallis, 
who was not a man of deep erudition, 
read this book, and haſtily pronoun. 
ced it to be a capital defence of Chri- 
tianity. He mentioned it as ſuch to 
his Majeſty, who congratulated Mr 
Jenyns, in the drawing room, upon 
the archbiſhop's high opinion of it. 
ſubjects 
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ſubjects treated of in theſe Diſquiſi- 
tions, which are eight in number, are 
—The chain of univerſal Being, or the 
oradual advances in nature from the 
lower to the higher orders of exilt- 
ence, — Cruelty to Inferior Animals ; 
which he accounts for, by ſuppoſing 
that man is poſſeſſed of aninnate and 
primary principle of malignity.—T he 
= pre-exiſtent Slate of Man; a doctrine 
- which he ſeriouſly maintains. A Me- 


which he appears to have loſt himſelf, 
nas many an unwary traveller has done 
before him, in a thicket of words. — 


7 In his fifth diſquiſition he treads the 
4 fanciful ground of Analagy, and points 
cout many reſemblances between the 
2 . material and the moral world, which 
he are more adapted to amuſe the imagi- 
s nation, than to afford ſatis faction tothe 
t © philoſophical enquirer, The three laſt 
p- Bp treat of Rational Chriſtianity, of Go- 
dat venmnent and Civil Liberty, and of 
ith Feligious Eſtabliſhments. Theſe are 
ig. er) exceptionable in many reſpects; 


and his oppoſition to all the eſtabliſned 
principles of civil liberty, in his ſeventh 
diſſertation, was combated in a very 
ſenſible and ſpirited pamphlet, entit- 


led, An Anſwer to the Diſquiſition 


on Government and Liberty, &c. It 
was likewiſe ridiculed with great hu- 
mour in The Dean and the Squire, 


: ed to Soame Jenyns, Eſq. by the 
; author of the Heroic Epiſtle ro Sir 
william Chambers. 
te ; 5 Beſides theſe pieces, Mr Jenyns, as 
Je in might be expected from the literary 
« Di. end of lord Cheſterfield, wrote ſome 
The Fapers in The World; namely, 
Numbers 125, 153, 157, 163, and 
1 BY 78.—In a word, his intellectual 
dition, Powers appear to have been of a ſupe- 


en dive and diverſified. He had ſtu- 
och to ied much: he had ſeen more. He 


1, upon Wa were ſprightly ; 
f it. 


ſubjects 7 | Dean Tucker. 


70 B taphyſical Diſſertation on Time, in 


a Political Eclogue, humbly dedicat- | 


or order. His life had been very 


Fonverſed as well as he wrote. His 
his expreſ- 


tuberance on his neck. 
he had been ſo fond of dreſs, as to be 
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ſions neat. This is the character Both 
of his verſe and proſe. Mr Edmund 
Burke has truly ſaid, that he was one 
of thoſe who wrote the pure Eng- 
Itſh, that is, the molt ſimple and ab- 


original language, the leaſt qualified 


with foreign impregnation. His per- 


ſon was diminutive, and of a flight 


make; and he had a ſmall wen or pro- 


In his youth 


diſtinguiſhed as one of the beaux of 
his time; but in the latter part of his 
life his appearance was rather mean, 
being generally habited in a Bath Bea- 
ver ſurtout, with blue worſted boot 
ſtockings. The length of time for 
which herepreſented the town of Cam- 


| bridge beſpeaks, no doubt, the good 
qualities of a ſociable and popular cha- 


racter; and yet in his diſpoſition he 
was ſo penurious, that the almanacks, 
which were his perquiſite as a lord of 
trade and plantations, he has been 
known to hawk among the bookſellers. 

He died on the 18th of December 


1787, at his houſe in Tilney-ſtreet; 


and, on his death bed, which Young 


ſo juſtly ſtyles © a detector of the heart, 


he evinced the ſincerity, at leaſt, with 
which he had defended Chriſtianity. 


6 On his death bed,? lays A writer, in 8 


a recent publication, he reviewed his 
life; and, with a viſthle gleam of joy, 

he gloried in the belief that his little 
book on Chriſtianity had been uſeful. 
Itwas received, perhaps, where great- 


| er works would not make their way; 


and ſo might have aided the ardour of 


virtue, the confidence of truth. He 
ſpoke of his death as of one prepared 


to die. He did not ſhrink from it as 
an evil, nor as a puniſhment ; but met 
it with decent firmneſs, as his original 


| deſtiny, the kind releaſe from what 


was worſe, the kinder ſummons to all 
that is better.“ ts PETS Tn 


wr His eſtates, on the demiſe of his. 
widow, will go 


mer, Bare. 5 | 


to Sir Charles Pal. 
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Tune your fiddles, tune them ſweetly, Play the Marquis Reel diſ. 
— 


creet--ly, Here we are a a band completely Fitted to be 11 - . 
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laſſy; Dance wi liſe, and binna” ſau + ey. Shy nor me- lancho- . 
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Come, my boys, glad and gauey, Every younglter chooſe his laſſy, 
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Dance wi' life, and bin - na ſau -C y. Shy nor me - lan cho- Iy. 
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Bal Lay aſide your 1 grimaces, | 

5 Clouded brows and drumly faces, 
| EH Look about and ſee their Graces, 


„ 5 Fot they ne * 

5 = Now' s the ſeaſon to be merry, 

3 Hang the thoughts of Charon's ferry, | 8 

=. Time enough to turn camſtary, 3 7 5 


When we're and and d. 


II. 
: Butler, put about this claret, e 
'Thro? us a' divide a ſhare o't, - 
We Gordon Caſtle well can ſpare it, 
It has claret plenty. 
Wine's the true inſpiring liquor, 
Draffy drink will pleaſe the Vicar, 
| When he graſps the foaming bicker; 
Vicars are na dainty, 
; Wine $ the ce. 
IV. 


| Well ad our t noble Maſter, - 
Sprung from many a brave anceſtor, 
Lord n him from diſaſter, 
-. So we pray in duty. 
H Proſper too our noble Ducheſs, 
_ = Safe from all diſtreſsful touches, 

ES | Keep her out of Pluto's clutches, | | 
Long in health and beauty, 


| Now 8 the Kc. 


Proſper doo, Kc. 


1 
V. 


5 Angels ud hide gallant boy, 
Make him long his father's joy, 


Sturdy like the heir of Troy, 


18 3 


; 
* 


Stout, and briſk, and healthy. 


| Pallas, give him ev*ry bleſſing, 


Mit and ſtrength and ſize increaſing, 


. what's in thy poſſeſſing, 1 
Make him rich and wealth y. 
. 


Pallas, &e, 


Vouth, ſolace him with thy pleaſure, 
In refin'd and worthy meaſure, 
Merit gain him chdiceſt treaſure, | 
: From the Royal Donor. 


Famous may he be in ſtory, 


Full of days and full of glory, 


| To the grave, when old and hoary, _ 
May he go with honour. 
e 4 | 2 


Famous, &c, 


Darius join our - ly praiſes, 
Honeſt, tho' in homely phraſes, 

Love our chearful voices raiſes, 

| Lofty as the lark i. is. 


1 wak our wiſhes daily, 


Thro' the grove and thro? the alley, 


| Soundo? er ev'ry hill and valley, 
| I on the Marquis. 


$4>000000000000000 d che: 0 


For the ABERDEEN Macazinr. f 8 


4 2 to a Friend, by the dds: Yf 5 


Tolle. hill. 


(TART not; good fir, nor think | 
the matter ſtrange, 


range, 


2 Nor cry, © does — rhyme? why ſure e 

Oe | 5 Vet few, how very few chere are vr 
6 Tis pity for him, he's an honeſt FEA Ro Ws 
I That eber arrive at what they wiſh to 


he's mad, 


5: Je.” 
True, there is room 800 farcaſin and 
for wit, 


When ſuch as I on rhyme e'er tive * 


to hit; 


For yet no learned language can I | . 


— "ek, 

And what's a Poet without ſcraps of 
of SOON (ſway, 

"Hut, you Os Enwlation holds her 


| So few can emulation 8 call wit. 


i That I the foot of Mount Parnaſſus 1 5 
. | That all would take their neighbour 


| Each difPrent Sha, each dif rex E 


| 


The mimic Frenchman will bimfel = 


( | 


| Echo &e 


O' er old and young, the wile ones 
and the gay, 5 
She drives them from the pulpit « to 
the bar, 
| For all would be, but what they really 
Are. 


ſtand, 


trade in hand. 


lee, 
dF 


plan they ſue, ; 
Serve but to point the Would: be's to 
our view. = 
The Briton ſo polite a Frenchman" = 
grown, 3 


diſown; | 


e 
1 
r 
PI 
LM oY 2 5 
n 
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e 
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Original and ſelect Poetry. 


Mamma. 


cloaths, 
Loves what he loves, and loaths too 
What /e loaths. © 


in * — Sr SF hee 
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grimace. 


er ſphere, 


peer? 


EE repair, 


bon-ton air. 


round, 


the pound 


riches vain, 


2 luſt have her carriage and her boot. 


I boy train, 
3 he good old lady hobbles at the 
ball, 


hall. 


5 And with a Counteſs ſhe” 8 to. drink | She gives a reliſh to a life of care. 


her tea. 


5 Does ſhe obſerve. inferiors ks a 


fuſs, 


be like us.“ 


og | Nor yet does emulation prompt a 


few; 


reachers too, 
Ft 2 we ſee the ie parſon of the place 


© The Briton does his dreſs, his air, 
. reine; | 

I The Frenchman grows in love with 
5 fam' d Sirloin, | 

© Our nobles emulative tread the 
YZ „ boards,* -.- 

And players doubtleſs ol appear 
Z as lords. 

His grace's heir will do as does pap- 
* 8 


And pert young miſs muſt imitate With grave philoſophy make ado 


The airy footman, vain of maſter” + 


8 Fen monkeys imitate their lord's 
N 5 I And Criſpin's 
How oft we ſee the man of mean- 1 


Outſtrip e en all che foibles of the | 


And game and ſwear too, with a 


8 heſcorn, the jelt the laughter of the : 
} 1 With ducheſs Rachet ſays ſhe” 8 very | 


And winter 2v*nings ſeem as che 


Phe cries, “indeed they fain would 


6 ber 8 would-be VEE would be 


Aberdeen, Feb, 1789, 
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Exert his talents in ſome patient's 
ae 
With help of ſa and ſome old Tank 
ty ſcrowl, 
He cures our body, as he cures our 
ſoul. 
Old Galen's ſons would fain appear 
divines, 


N And preſeribe Sermons to be drank 


with wines, 


rin 


And Katterfelto-like be ev'ry thing. | 


Pedants of all things wiſh an 
author's fame, . 


Abt poetaſters fain would gain 2 
Nor this alone confin'd to human 1 


name. 


To be thought wiſe, men practice | 


many tricks, 


ſons will talk of 
politics. 


Thus all would fain fubvert the : 
gifts of nature,” 


= | And I, a fooliſhlad, would write a 
5 Like him, to routs, adewblles, he'll : | | 


| Yet they that ſtrive who? tis can mi- 


ſatire. 


mic beſt, 


= : | Oft only make themſelves the public 
bt | or all gay pleaſures runs the uſual [| 


3 : | Obſerve them well, and gill this truth f 
And ſoon he pays— foe oillings in}: 


| | | They all would be, but what cher 
Old Traffic's wife, of huſband's ES 5 


jeſt- 
you'll find, 
fate deſign'd. 


But *tis not emulation prompts me 1 
now, 


To form the line, or r cauſe the words 1 


to flow, 5 


A ſimpler motive ſtill exerts its pow r, . 
| *Tis call'd amuſement, in the leiſure 5 


hour. 


Then do I waoe the ; muſe 0 lovely © 
, ir | 


Time in her ſervice paſſes ſwift aways / 


ful May. 


Atthings far out of reach I never aim, 5 
Nor ſeek a Shakeſpear or a Dryden * 


fame. 


L Content l am this flow? ry path to toad, 5 
If Chalmers print, and if my friend 


will read. 
we Im au | 
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ro THE'RIGHT HONOURABLE | 


Tux Marquis of CAERMARTHEN, 


ON HIS MARRIAGE WITH 


MISS ANGUISH. 
By Mr. PR AT r. 


B laſt, my good Lozp, i in the train | 


I appear, 


My congratulations arenotleſs ſincere. | 
For your Loxpshir muſt know, when 


I T firſt heard the news, 
1 was ſick, and from town, and de- 
pri v'd of the Muſe. 


quently fly 


From the arms of a lover when dan- 7 


ger is nigh. 


_ Tis too late for an Epithalamium, 5 


Iown, 


And things of that ſort muſt be 


troubleſome grown. 


In the common routine, after waiting 3 


ſo long, 5 
Wiſhing joy, and all = Weg muſt be 
aluite an old ſong; 


For ere this you've receiv'd half as 


much as would fill, 
Of verſing and profing, a gilt-paper 


mill, 


Father Jove, Madam Juno, and Mr. - 


Apollo, 


Wich all the ſubordinate godlings that | 


follow; 
The Dii minores, among which the 
Graces, | 
Are claſs'd notwichltanding their 
figures and faces; 


The quiver-deck'd Cupid, and dorch . 


bearing Hymen, 
And fifty yet offer Gods, hoſtile to 
3 rhiming— | 


Have each been invok'd wich ſach 
, Tervor-and ee, 
he 5 not a kind thought or a a wih 
n ler: tor we. 
Vet let me ſpeak truth, the” in 
__.._ rhime, and confeſs, —- 


eee, 3 
"Tho! alluſions and ſimilies long ſinee 
are o er, 


1 


"This dilemma occaſions no fort of | 


| Original, and felet Poetry. 8 


The Muſe, a mere miſtreſs, will fre- | 


And Parnaſſus refuſes a compliment 8 
more: Y 
Tho? roſes and-myrtles, and ſuch pret- = 
ty things, +: 5 
Which bloom on the mount near the : 
| Helicon ſprings, _ = 
On purpoſe for poets, thoſe dealers ME 
: in flowers, = 
To gather and twine round the con. 
jugal bowers, | 3 
| Are cropt—l {hall find, tho? it t look _ 
like abuſe, _ 1 
A pray 'r left by others juſt fit for my uſe, [| 
In each future moment, my Lord, WW : 
of. your life, = 
May Anguiſh be yours, and the ot 
+ ofa wife] - E 
She, tir'd out with Anguiſh—a token 
quite new 5 
To prove ber affection, transfers it 
0 Fon. | T 
Then ſtrange, my good Lord, as s the Bf 
wiſh may appear, 1 
Wherever you go, may your Angui * 
be near 1 
or if for a while without Aus ih 1 
| vou ro K 3 8 
O may ſhe o'ertake you, c or wait you 5 
| at home! 5 
By night as by day, in 1 good as bad Ent 
„Weather, Es 
May Caermarthen _ Anguiſh be til RE 
|  Ccloſe together! E 
For ſince in his Anguiſh he fancies _ 
fluch charms, . PF 
| May the live in his boſom, and die 191 
his arms! == 
Ar hed: and at board ſtill poſſeſs al „ 5 
+. hs heart, Es 5 
| Nor quit him one inſtant till gent EL: 


them do part! i 
Nay, may death be unable the boad 
, re-ellever, © ++ 
But may Angui/hpurſue him for ever 
And ever! Et 
Sie keeping her nature, Roy loft np | 3 
her name, 5 
Caermarthen has found joy N 45. 
Salle the ſame. = 


The lives on the 257 of bab chili 
ball 82 in our next. 
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4 SECOND Lerren: FROM A. E . 


 GRUMBLETON -= DIALOGUE—DEGE- 
NERACY OF THE AGE=--T HE SPORTS 


CLUDETH THE "TRIFLER, 


SIR, 


$ much a Trifler : as ; your. think 
LC yourſelf, [ perceive that you 
=== can ſometimes be ſerious, and indeed, 
. = as my old friend Horace fays, 


5 —— Ridentem dicere * ve rum 
Quid vetat? ?? 


And this, if you end you may 


mine —I firſl, however, thank you 
bor inſerting my laſt letter in your 
: is of Feb. 12; I took notice 
ot your invitation to have a day's 


12 port with me in Oddity-Hunting 5 


MAN—CHARACTER OF Humehkey | 


- the Arne . the TRIFLER. 


Lake for a motto to this letter of 


2 —— 


— 


jt tobe brought about, as we are places 
at ſuch a conſiderable diſtance from 
each other However, in performance 
of my promiſe, I ſend you a preſent 


of Game, ſtarted ſome years ago, and 
1 frequently hunted by ſome 'of my 


friends. A 
My old friend He Gramble- | 
bon is an Oddity of the true breed no- 


| thing in his whole compoſition like to 
MAN REFLECTETH—9S0 ALSO CON- 


other men, except his outward ap- 
pearance, and that is not quite ſo. con- 
formable to the cuſtoms of the preſent 
age as a beau could with, or a tailor 


Humphrey's favoutite place of reſort, 
and found him as uſual ſmoaking his 


| pipe over a fmall bottle of wine, 


which J believe in taverns is called a 
pint bottle, although properly ſpea- 


| | king it doth not contain above half 


that meaſure. Humphrey had, times 
many and in places many, run down 


the cuſtoms of the preſent age, our 


amuſements, our actors, our fingers 

and our fiddlers, our ſtatefmen, poets, 
hiſtorians and philoſophers, as a ſet 
of fellows far inferior to what he 


remembered mere pretenders—ig - 
| noramus's and dunces This ſubject 


T T f I 3 at Preſent ſee how chat! is 


| and” been long ago ſuſhciently ex- 
5 unt 


preſcribe. Some time ago I viſited | 


- 


122 The 


Trifſer, 


converſation from it ſo long that no- 
thing was left to draw—ſo that he 

was obliged to repeat the ſame thing 
c0ver and over again; 
believe may be laid at the door of 
many great political ſpeakers of the 


preſent times, as well as to Hum 


Phrch's. 


were not diſpoſed to feed always on 
the ſame dithes, he has ſerved up 
lately a new diſh. He now main- 
_ rains that the degeneracy of the age 


js evident, not in the number of our 


x hauſted; he had drawn ſupplies of 


a fault which 1 


— 


vices, but the ſneaking, low kind of , 


them. 


Mr Grumbleton,” ſaid I to him. 
%% Not comprehend me—why then 
Tl tell you—( Waiter, bring me the 


” out. four or five bottles, but now 


em, 

4 at a bottle, and dead drunk at three 
pints. 
your landlords of taverns now are ſo 


Zueſts, that youmay drink two bottles 


de a quart the better for it. 
| friend Humphrey.— 


thing that is not—then in your com- 


panies of choice ſpirits now—fellows 


that don't deſerve the name why 
after they have had their bottle, as 


cloatlis on their back An oath) 
Sir, I never uſed to part from a com- 
pany without the loſs of ſomething or 


Sir, is my argument ¶ An ath) How 
many choice wigs have I ſeen. burnt 


F j . —A man in my time Who would not | = 


tobacco) — There is drinking for in- 
ſtance how much is the age dege- 
nerated in that reſpect— In my time, 
hen a ſet of jolly fellows met to | 
| keep it up, not a man would ſtir with- 


Is not that ſcandalous? And 


uch as they give ata fitting, and not. 


they call it, they ſneak off with their 


« I really don't am. you, 


„Truth! aye, catch me ſaying the 


other about me—andas to wigs, there, 


No. XXXI. 


burn his own or bis aelptibouy s Wig, 
was reckoned a ſon of a—a tailor! 
Sir, a tailor !—no gentleman would 


keep company with ſuch fellows.” 


„ That, however, Mr Humphrey, 


appears a ſort of miſchievous diver- 


ion. 


NO ſuch thing, So ſuch 


| thing—my ſervice to you (drinks) a 
Finding, 1 chat bis hearers 


ſpunk, Sir, fun, fire and ſpirit—dir 
; (- A great cath).1 never flinched in 
life — What's a company now, 
Sir ?—ſneaking home and letting the 
watchmen bawl in your ears „ 
two o'clock and a cloudy morning.“ 
(Another oath) If any fellow had 
ſerved me ſo—no more but knock 
him down—down with himat once— 


There was ſome merit in that—ſome 


ſatisfaction to ſilence the fellow. — 
'« Nay, but if that be all, we are 
better now than you were. 
0! yes, plaguy better, I beliere 
hy you don't drink enough to be 
generous- why, Sir, after we had 
broke a waiter's arm, we uſed to or- 


| der him to put it in the bill—ay, thoſe 
—when your bucks, as you call | 
go to a tavern, they are mad 


were days! Why, Sir, there's your 
thieves, ay, your thieves—what a de- 
generate ſet no ſuch thing as a high- 
wayman to be heard of now—a bad 


ſign when there are no highway men 
plaguy careful of the health of their 


Alt is a ſign there 1s no courage 


| —fellows now go about picking poc- 


kets—and are hanged for handker- 


| | | chiefs. and pinchbeck watches 
c There 1s ſome truth in that, 


It was not ſo in my time.— 


| Then, Sir, you drink tea—and foeak 


civilly to one another -I never liked 
civility It is ad—nd French cuſtom, 
and hate every thing French—Cixe 
me your blunt honeſty, Sir—fellows 


| who do you a favour as if they were 


to knock you down—none of your 


| mincing, half. price fellows, who are 


ſo very polite that you can't under- 

ſtand them—and ſo d—nd civil 

there's no believing them. 

Then you are no friend to good: 
breeding.— 


x « Goodbreeding! (An oath) wi 
af 


ſays I am not fond of good breeding? 


—He that ſays it is a fon of a—but 
I won't ſwear Good breeding is a 


fine thing but people would ſpeak 
more truth if they did not live as they 


do People have learned to he moſt 


1 confoundedly ſince they learned to 
| drink tea, coffee and chocolate—{an 


F2Z oath) to be ſure they are “glad to | 
ſee you, when they wiſh you at the 


Devil: * hope you are not going” 


P --preſs you to eat, though they'd as 
N 7 lief you let it alone 
| : to ſee you again,” 


if there was any 


© the way——Vaſtly civil to be ſure.” 
5 In this way Humphrey maintained 


was not all falſe; nor to agree to it, 
becauſe not much of it was true. 


for higher enjoyments. 
do have been a buck, that is, a rake 


recounting the exploits of his youth, 


d down— how many windows he has | 
n == roke—and how many waiters he 
ze bas kicked—and how many bottles 
ebe has drank—From ſach a man, at 
the ſame time that he is admitted to 
bur compaſſion, we may learn that 
a on compariſon, the vices of the pre- 
ak kent age, without being more or leſs. 
el in point of enormity, partake more 
m, pf the effeminate and the unmanly, 
re dan thoſe of former times; that in 
w Mer amuſements, with much wick- 
ere eldneſs there was ſome humour, while 
ur REA ours there is much wickedneſs with 
are 1 humour at all. But leaving re- 
er 8 fection to yourſelf, Mr Trißzer, | 
vil 1 emain, | | 

Your moſt humble ſervant; 
od- A SPORTSMAN. 
= © There are certainly ſome of the re- 
pho E 7 J ; Fung —_ Spas of the laſ, at | 


defirous to reform. 


however oddly it comes from Mr 
Grumbleton, relative to highwaymen, 


when they can't bear you ſhouid ſtay. 
-and © hope | 
chance of your breaking your neck by 


E an argument of ſuch a kind, that it 
was not eaſy to refute it, becauſe it 


Zin his day, and his pleaſure now is | 


how many watchmen he has knocked | 


* 
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years, who are fond of giving a pre- 


ference to even the vices of their own 
days, and when pafſt enjoyment they 
ſeem to triumph in follies, of which, 

at their time of life, it is but reaſonable 
to expect they ſhould be aſhamed. 
Nothing ought to be lefs conteſted 


than the preheminence of vice, ſinee 
every age has more of that than is ne - 


ceſſary to its happinefs, or than it is 
The remark, 


has ſome juſtice in it; for as there are 


degrees in crimes, ſurely the high- 
wayman is more entitled to our reſ- 


pect, who hazards his life in the pur- 


ſuit of his occupation, than the pick- 


pocket whoſe ingenuity will always be 


his protection, and whoſe: cowardice 
is his reproach. 
| lieve, who would not prefer and par- 
(lle is one of thoſe Oddities, who have | 

ſurvived the cares and buſineſs of 
life, and yet bave not learned to hope 
| He appears | 


There are few I be- 


don the noted Hind, rather thau the 


cowardly pelt of ſociety now in jail, 


Bar — ton. As to Mr Grumble- 


ton's other opinions, ſince they came 
| from an Oddity, they muſt be received 
as ſich, and perhaps my Correſpon- 
dent has made the belt reflections on 
the ſubje& of which it is worthy. _ 
Humouriſts are a deſcription of. 
men to be attended to. 


They gene- 
rally poſſeſs one attribute of genius. 


the faculty of ſaying new things i in a 
new mauner; and although it does 
not follow that what is new 1s there- 
fore valuable, yet ſomething may be 
extracted from the maſs of incoheren- 
cies that may be ſerviceable to thoſe of 
leſs experience; and there is no charac- 
ter from which we may not deriye: a 
ſome uſeful reflections. N 
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Letter from the Earl of Buchan to bis | 
Brother, the Hon. Thomas Eating, | 


of wives and mothers. 
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volity and indecency of our women, 


and the want of learning and pablic 
ſpirit among our men. | 

Our women are educated in general 
more upon the plan of governeſſes, 
opera girls , or fortune hunters, than 


taught, with or without genius or 


fortune, to ſpeak a language for which 
they have little or no uſe in this 3 | 


try, and which leads to the expenſive 


fopperies only of a great and reſpec- | 
table nation, whom we venture to call 
perfidious, becauſe it wiſhes to oppoſe | 


— 


They are 


the tyranny of a nation that would 


uſurp the freedom not only of ber 


own diſtant ſubjects, but of the nati- 
ons of Europe and of Aſia. _ 

They are taught, with or without 
genius, to play on muſical inftru- 


ments, to ling, and to dance a minnet, | 
which their countrymen in general 
have either not abilities or taſte 


enough to dance with them. 
All theſe accompliſhments are at- 


; tempted to be taught within the com- 


| paſs of three or four years; and the 
plain girl, with five hundred pounds 
fortune, is edncated in the ſame man- 


ner with the beau J who has ive thou- 8 


and. 


Uſeſul needle ww and the: occu- | 


pations of the lovely daughters of 


King Alcinous, with the economy of | 


a table, the hiflory of their country, 


their father and mother's family, and 
thoſe illuſtrious women who have a- 
dorned their ſex, and bleſt their fa- 


milies with examples worthy of imi- 
tation, are conſidered wy" as Beos 
6 Gary: objects. 

The adden of our men is quite 


of a piece with that of our women; | 


all the purſuits of a wonderful Crich= 


ton are crowded into the compaſs of 


a few years, during which time there 
is little or no diſcipline to correct the 
natural ſloth and idleneſs of youth; 


neither are they warned againſt the 


effeminate practices of young men, at 
the critical age of 0 which 
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exhauſt the vigour of mankind, and 
wither the ſtems of families. 
They are taught to conſider money, 


acquired by any profeſſion, however 


mean or grovelling, nay even by 
gaming, by rapine, fraud, and mny- 


der, as the only roads to diſtinction, 
ina country become altogether vena], 


and that venality even ſanctified by 


the monſtrous nature of the conſtitu. 
tion of the nation itſelf. 


From ſchools and colleges the 
young man goes abroad, or fixes in a 
pr ofeſſion. 


wife Ulyſles, to ſtudy the manners 


and laws of nations more poliſhed 
| than his own, but the opera girls, and 


fopperies and faſhions of other coun- 


| tries, which have the fame tendency 


It he fixes ina profeſſion, he carries 


in all eee in all countries. 
vith him the 


along idleneſs and 


| diffipation of our ſeminaries of learn- 
ing. He ſcorns to labour a lifetime 


for an honeſt progreſſive acquiſition 


| of profit, b 
the fortune © 


dye. Indeed, who will labour for a 
lifetime, when he thinks he can gain 


it in half an hour? | 
He ſees alſo, that, in this country; 


the acquiſition of a fortune will ſanc- 
tify, or, atleaſt, conceal every villainy, 


and that. it matters not much whether 


four thouſand pounds a year are ac. 


quired as a reward of the virtues of 
a Chatham, or for ſtarving a millionot 
| Gentoos on the other fide of the | 
| Ganges. 

Thus, my dear Ne kw 1 


given you the outlines of our preſent 
ſyſtem of education, and that of a 
new one, which I think, if adopted, 
might give us the earneſt of better 
times, andof the preſervation, I ſhould 
rather ſay the reſtoration, of public 
manners, and of public ſpirit. Such 
was the education, as far as fortune 
and circumſtances would permit, 
which we received from our excellent 


If he goes abroad raw 
and unprincipled, he goes not, like, the 


t boldly ventures to caſt 
his lifetime on a ſingle 
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ſubjects, IL write forcibly, and from a 


That with undiminiſhed luſtre 1 
have ſupported the dignity and the 
honour cf an illuſtrious title, coeval 
with the Scottilh monarchy, is to me 


a ſubject of the greater ſatisſaction, 
EZ becauſe my fortune was narrow and 
embartaſſed, and that I received no 
© ſupport from the State, or from the 
Prince, nor do yet receive. 


My diſtreſſes were even endeared 


to me, by having had the pleaſure of 
giving the moſt unequivocal proofs 
of my friendſhip and brotherly 
© affection. | 7 8 | 
My whole life has been dedicated 
to the promotion of the good of my 
family, the improvement of my talents, 
aud the ſerviceof my country, though 
in a private tation. 


Neither do I repine, or even regret, 


WE that it has been private; for it will be 
far more honourable to my memory, 
WE when I am dead, that impartial poſ- | 
= terity ſhould enquire rather why I was 
not employed, than why J was; and 
that the reſult of that enquiry ſhall 
redound to my glory. = 


Edinburgh, . Dear Thomas, : 


March 11, 1982, (with great eſteem) 


Your faithful and affection ate bro- 


der, (Signed) BUCHAN. | 
EFF 
ANECDOTES f the MOORS. 


From Cuxxikz's Hiſtory of Mo- 


(Continued from page 94. 
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A Chriſtian entruſted a purſe of 


1 money to a Saint; and, when 


he afterward redemanded it, the Saint 
Vuenied all knowledge of the tranſac- 


tion. The Chriſtian applied to an 


r happened, the Alcaid was a 


4 leaid, and deſcribed his purſe. | 
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* 155 and when 1 write on theſe | 
pn che Chriſtian, had he been a Moor, 


deſired the 


man of quick ihtelle&. He told 


he mutt have remained ſatisfied with 
the affirmation of the Saint; but 


being a Chriſtian, he would oblige - 


the Saint to ſwear, in the great 


moſque, he had not the money. 


The complainant replied, a Chriſtian 
could not enter the moſque; and 


caid. The Saint came; the Al- 
caid treated him familiarly, and 


_ amuſed him with diſcourſing on va- 
rious things till he had procured his 
He then made ſome pre- 
_ tence to leave the room, and ſent _ 


beads. 


the beads to the Saint's wife, as a 


ti 0 ng 


was cuſtomary, under Muley Iſhma- 


el, to purchaſe men; that is to ſay, 
one Moor, defiring the deſtruction 


or poſſeſſions of another, might buy 


him of the Emperor, Baſhaw, or 


Alcaid, for a certain ſum. And 


this was ſometimes done on ſpecula- 
tion; the buyer torturing the man 


bought, in the moſt cruel manner, 


till he made him diſcover what mo- 
ney he poſſeſſed. Mr Hatfield, an 


Engliſh merchant, relates, in a let- 


ter to a friend, cited by Windus, 
that, paſſing a priſon, in company 
with another Engliſbman, they faw 


a Moor hung by the heels, with 


| irons on his legs, pingers at his 
noſe, his fleſh cut with ſciſſars, and 


two men employed in beating him, 


demanding money. This, he ſays, 
was a bought man, for whom they 


had given five hundred ducats, and 


by whom they expected to gain an 
additional five hundreds. _-.  - 


$, : 
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Saint might ſwear in 
the porch of the houſe of the AL 


oken, with a meſſage that ſhe muſt. 
urn a purſe, of ſuch a deſferip- 
containing fo much money. 
The purſe of the Chriſtian accord- 
ingly came, and the Alcaid took 
this occaſion to ſeize on the effects 
of the Saint, and ſend him to prac- 
tiſe holineſs where he was leſs known. 
From Windus we alſo learn, it 
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ſight of them 
Nor was the condud of the i impe- . 
rial Eunuchs leſs arrogant. 
waite thus relates an example of | 
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wy 


Two rival Jews had a conteſt of 
this kind. Memaran (or Maimo- 


| ran) had been the chief favourite of 


Muley Iſhmael, and had obtained 
the ſole command of the Jews; and 
fearing a rival in the enterprizing 


Ben- Hattar, he offered the Empe- 
fror a certain number of quintals of 

ſilver for his head. Muley Iſhmael 
ſent for Ben- Hattar, and told him 
bow large a ſum had been bidden; 
to which the latter Jew reſolutely | 


anſwered he would give twice as 


much, for the head of the perſon 
The Em- 


who had made the offer. 
peror, taking the money from both, 
told them they were two fools, and 
bade them live friends. 
accordingly, obtained the 
daughter of Memaran in marriage, 
and they governed the Jews between 
them with abſolute authority. 

Indeed, ſo much worſe is the go- 
vernment of Morocco than that of 
the Turks themſelves, that 
Mooriſh pilgrims, - who reſort to 
Mecca, ſrequently refaſe to return. 
The violence of this 


ley Iſnmael, by the infolence, raPpa- 


city, and cruelty of the Negroes. 


The moſt powerful of the Alcaids 


| uſed to tremble in the preſence of 
The 
collecting of the taxes, which his 


the loweſt of theſe Negroes. 
the 


neighbours, Algerines, could 


ſcarcely effect with the aid of ten or 


twelve thouſand men, Muley Iſhma- 
el eafily accompliſhed by ſending 


two or three of theſe his Negro e- 
was the terror the 


miſſaries; ſuc 


ired. 


their behaviour. 


A Negro Eu. 


nuch, lately arrived from Mequinez, 
came and enquired for the Engliſh 
_ ambaſſador, : 
| ambaſſador was not at home, he fat | 
himſelf down, and called for tea, as | 


Being informed "the 


the 


government 
was not a little increaſed, under Mu- 


Braith- 


— — 
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Ben-Hat- | 


imperiouſly as if the houſe bad been 
his own. The Mooriſh admiral, 


Perez, paid him great reſpect, de- 
fired he might have tea, but alſo re- 
queſted he might be narrowly watch-. 


ed, leſt he and his attendants ſhould 
take what did not belong to them. 


He gave himſelf infufferable airs, 
as if he were a perſon whoſe autho- 
' rity was undoubted ; ſerved the tea 


about himſelf, gave cups to all his 
ſervants, 
and filled them with ſugar, till the 
ſervants refuſed to ſupply him with 
more. After tea he called for cyder, 
and drank ſeveral bottles, roman- 


cing all the while in a ſtrange man- 
that the Emperor, 
Muley Daiby, was ſo handſome that 
ſpectators having once fixed their 
eyes on him, were unable to look 
off, and that his troops were more 
numerous than the ſand of the ſea. 


ner; affirming 


When queſtioned, he gave juſt ſuch 


_ anſwers as he thought proper, wi- 


* 
— — 


thout the leaſt regard to truth. As 
he went, he attempted to pocket 


the remainder of a pound of tea. 


was that of tofling. Three or four 


This Eunuch was young, ſmooth 


faced, Juſty, exceedingly well dret- 
ſed, and well attended, with habits 
no way inferior to thoſe of a Ba- 
Eunuchs were uſed as ſtate Þ 


ſhaw. 
meſſengers, from the Emperor, to 
the governors of towns and provin- 


ces, ho careſſed and made them 
large preſents, fearſul of being ma- 
liciouſly ſpœken of by them at court. 
The preſents, likewiſe, of governors 
to the Emperor's women, and other 
ſimilar correſpondence, paſted thro”. 
their hands; ſo that they as often 
| travelled on the buſineſs of the wo- 


men as on that of the Emperor, 


Among various other e 
inflicted by the barbarian Iſhmael, 


Ne. 


ſeven or eight in number, 


which gave them great authority, 
and, for want of better knowledge? 
of the world, made them to intole- | 
rably inſolent. 


* 


Negroes, firing the perſon, orde- 
red to be thus puniſhed, by the 
hams, would throw him np, and 
twirl him round, ſo as to make 
him pitch with his. head foremoſt. 


Thus, by frequent practice, they 

ZZ became ſo dextrous, that they could 

break the neck at the firſt toſs, diſ- 
locate the ſhoulder, or let the body 


full with leſs danger. Sometimes 
the perfon toſſed was killed, at o- 


> thers, ſeverely bruiſed ; and, if a- 
ple, he muſt not move, while- the 
>” Emperor was in fight, unleſs he 
> would be toſſed once more; but muſt 
counterfeit death: 
no one dared bury the body, until 
4 | the tyrant gave orders for the buri- 


It really dead, 


Another ſpecies of torture was 


: | chat of the iron ring. This was a 

circle of iron, the infide of which | 
> contained ſharp projecting points; 
I 41 it opened and ſhut at pleaſure, by 
means of ſcrews, and was uſually : ap- 
Plied to the head of any perſon from 
whom money was meant to be ex- 


torted. 
Drawing of with was one 1 the 


i moſt inhuman ſports of Iſhmael. 


He one day commanded the teeth 
of fourteen of his wives, Or concu— 


; Hines, to be drawn, for no other 
# crime than having viſited each-other 


His ſon, | 


- Without his permiſſion. 
Abe drunken, brutal, Muley Daiby, 
We himſelf well worthy ſuch a 


ather. 


der teeth 70. be drawn. 


oF was told ſhe was ill. So habitual 


b Fas barbarity, and a ſtate of intoxi- 


e to him, that he had forgot- 


a the dreadful puniſhment he had 
Wflifted, and enquired what was her 
0 Weaſe, Being anſwered her teeth 


. Bd all been drawn, by his command, 
denied ever having given ſuch a 


? F mmand; ſent for the man who. 


Ad been his executioner, ordered 


4 


| One of his miſtreſſes ha- 
* 155 diſobliged him, he ordered all 


In leſs 
an a week he ſent for this woman, 


— 
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all his teeth immediately to be drawn, 


incloſed in a 
box, to comfort the woman. 

The Mooriſh houſes are not only 
dark for want of windows, but the 


and returned them, 


doors, through which light is ad- 
mitted, often have curtains before 


them. This gloom ſeems neceſſary 


to the climate; it prevents heat, 
and baniſhes the flies. 


which are more ae 
by them than the ſtreets; and, 


Mequinez, they may walk in oh 
manner, from houſe to houſe, over. 
and this is much 
The ſtreets are 


the whole town ; 
the neareſt way. 
not paved, and, therefore, are con- 


tinually rendered, by the rains and 
| heats, either inulferably_ duty. or 


duty. 
The palace, or -alnces, bu at this 


city by Muley Iſhmael, rather reſem- 

ble a city than one entire building. 

The tower of London, ſays Braith- 
waite, might as properly be called 
He eſtimates the circum- 
ference of theſe buildings, including 
meadows, and 


a palace. 


ſeveral gardens, 
grounds, at three or four miles. 
De la Faye ſuppoſes it may be haif 
a leagne, without the 
Windus, who gives a perſpective 


view of this pile of buildings, ſays 


it is four miles 1 in circumference, al- 


\ moſt ſquare, and near no hill by 


which it can be overlooked. The 


walls are wholly of caſt mortar, 
beaten in caſes, and hardened like 
The outward wall 
is five and twenty feet thick. Wi- _ 
thin this vaſt incloſure are. ſquares 
more extenſive than Lincoln's inn 
fields; with piazzas; ſome of them 
are chequer paved; others have gar- 

dens, ſunken conſiderably below the 
ſurface, and planted with tall cy- 
' preſs trees, the tops of which form 
a beautiful variety of palace, and gar- 
den. 
buildings riſe in a p ramidal form, 
and 


artificial ſtone. 


The tops of moſt of thoſe 


The women 
pay viſits over the tops of their 
houſes, 


gardens. 
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tiles, which have a 
ſant effect. The colour of green is | 


mentioned, 


_ Progreſs towards refinement, 
| anecdotes will relate to the Em- 
peror Muley Iſhmael, and Muley | 
Daiby, and will convey a melan- 
choly picture of the dreadful er- 
rors, and caprices, of power unre- 
ſtrained; and its pernicious, its ex- 


decreed the man muſt die. 
he killed any one, without being a- 
ble to aſſign a motive, which was | 
frequently the caſe, he would have 


and are covered with green varniſhed 
right and plea- 


appropriated ſolely to the Emperor. 


Thirty thouſand men, and ten thou- 


ſand mules, are faid to have been 


daily employed on theſe buildings, 
which are cumbrous and vaſt, but 
cool and refrething. 
Some few additional incidents, 


extracted from the authors already 
will 


made the leaſt improvements, or 


terminating conſequences: a picture 


that cannot be too often, or too for- | 
eibly, preſented to the eyes of man. 
3o native is juſtice to the human 
heart, and its neceſſity ſo evident, 
that Muley Iſhmael himſelf pretend- 
ed to bave it in the utmoſt regard. 
Shooting, and ſtriking at random, 


as he did, it ſometimes happened 


_ thoſe were killed at whom the ſtroke 
was not intended; 


would, very civilly, beg the. dead 


perſon” s pardon, but add, it was not 


to be avoided: the fault, if there 
was any, was with God, for he had 


it underſtood that, acting wholly 


by the appointment of God, he could 
not do wrong, nor had any thing 
to fear ſrom man. 


| (To be concluded in our next.) 


further tend to 
_ depict the manners of the Moors of 
thoſe times; the people who, of all 
others, conſidering their proximity 
to enlightened nations, ſeem to have 


in which caſe he 


Oy the Prefer vation 57 Beet. 


Theſe 


When 


Uſeful Mode of preſerving Bers, latel, 


acopted i in AMERICA. 


> NsTEADOf deſtroying whole {warms 
in their hives to get honey when 
the hives are full, they clear them 
out into a freſh hive, While they take 
the combs out of the old one; and 


| they prevent their periſhing in winter 


by putting a great quantity of honey 
into a very wide eaxthen veſſel, co 
vering its ſur face with paper, exactly 
fitted on, and pricked full of holes by 
a large pin; this being preſſed by the 
weight of the bees, keeps a freſh ſup. 
ply continually riſing. Their moſt 
fatal deſtruction, by ſevere cold, they 
prevent, by taking as many large 
tubs as they have hives, and knock. 
ing out the heads they ſet the other 
end in the ground, laying a bed cf 
dry earth or chopped hay in it of fir 
inches deep, over this they place the 
head knocked out ; they then make 
a ſmall wooden trough for the paſſage 
of the bees, this is transfixed throuph 


| a hole cut through each ſide of the 


tub, at ſuch a height as to lay on the 
falſe bottom, on which is placed the 
covered diſh of honey for the food 


| of the bees, leaving a proper ſpace 


over this covered with ſtrong mat- 
ting; they then fill up the tub with 
| more dry earth, or chopped hay, 
heaping it up in the ſhape of a cone 
to keep out the rain, and wreathing 
it with ſtraw on account of the 
warmth. ne» 
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God ornithologiſt ſhould þ | 


| chewy air as well as by their colow' 


able to diſtinguiſh birds H; 


and ſhape; on the ground as wells] A q 
I on the wing, and in the buſh as „ : 
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a5 in the hand. For, though it muſt 


has a manner peculiar to itſelf, yet 
there is fomewhat in molt genera at 


them, and enables a judicious obſerver 


WF, 
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certainty. - Put a bird in motion, 


ES 


Et vera inceſſu patuit 


Thus kites and buzzards ſail round 
in circles, with wings expanded and 
motionleſs; and it is from their glid- 


ing manner that the former are till 


called in the north of England glecads, 


The keſtrel, or wind-hover, has a 
peculiar mode of hanging in the air 
in one place, his wings all the while 


being briſkly agitated. Hen-harriers 


WH Gor ave Letts os Rally of cen 
and beat the ground regularly like a 


f th 
N 


— 
0 


in a buoyant manner, as if lighter 


5 


5 longing to ravens that muſt draw the 
= attention even of the moſt incurious— 
they ſpend all their leiſure time in 
+ firiking and cuffing each other on the 


wing in a kind of playful ſkirmiſh; 
22nd, when they move from one place | 


to another, frequently turn on their 


backs with a loud croak, and ſeem 
The to be falling to the ground. When 
this odd geſture betides them, they 


are ſcratching themſelves with one 


ſoot, and thus loſe the center of gra- 
dive and 


: Rooks ſometimes 
tumble in a frolickſome manner; 
crows and daws ſwagger in their 
walk; wood-peckers fly volatu undo, 


a 


opening and cloſing their wings at 
every ſtroke, and ſo are always riſing | 


1 
or falling in curves. All of this 
alownward, as a ſupport while they 


un up trees. Parrots, like all other 
booked-clawed birds, walk aukward- 


5 1 ty, and make uſe of their bill as a 
| =" ard toot, climbing and deſcending 


LL i 
= 
© 5 


not be ſaid that every ſpecies of birds 


leaſt, that at firſt fight diſcriminates _ 


from the Saxon verb glidun, to glide. 


pointer or ſetting- dog. Owls move 


air; they ſeem to want | 
ballaſt, There is a peculiarity be- 


to pronounce upon them with ſome _ 
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along 
goat · ſuckers, glance in the duſk over 
the tops of trees like a meteor; ſtar- 

lings as it were ſwim along, while 
miſſel· thruſges uſe a wild and deſul- 
tory flight; ſwallows ſweep over the > 
| ſurface of the ground and water, and 


jays flutter with powerle 
and make no diſpatch ; herons ſeem 


with ridiculous caution. All the 
gallinæ parade and walk. gracefully, 


and run nimbly; but fly with dif- 


ficulty, with an impetuous whirring, 
and in a ſtraight line. 


incumbered with too much Tail for 


their light bodies; but theſe vaſt. 
hollow wings are neceſfary in carry- 
ing burdens, ſuch as large fiſhes, and 


the like; pigeons, and particularly 


the fort called ſmiters, have a way of 
| clathing their wings the one againſt 
the other over their backs with a loud 


ſnap; another variety called tumblers 
turn themſelves over in the air. Some 
birds have movements pecular to 


the ſeaſon of love: thus ring-doves, 
through ſtrong and rapid at other 
times, yet in the ſpring hang about 
on the wing in a toying and playful 
manner; thus the cock-ſnipe, while 


breeding, forgetting his former flight, 


ſans the air like the wind-hover; and 


the green:-finch in particular exhibits 


ſuch languiſhing and faltering geſ- 


tures as to appear likea wounded and 
dying bird; the King-fiſher darts 


ire an arrow; fern-owls, or 


diſtinguiſh themſelves by rapid turns 


and quick evolutions ; ſwifts daſh 
round in circles; and the bank- mar- 
tin moves with frequent vacillations 


like a butterfly. Moſt of the ſmall 


birds fly by jerks, riſing and falling 


as they advance. Moſt ſmall birds 
hop; but wagtails and larks walk, 
1 | moving their legs alternately. Sky- 

genus uſe their tails, which incline | 


larks riſe and fall perpendicularly as 


they ſing; woodlarks hang poiſed in 
| the air ; andtitlarks riſe and fall in 


large curves, ſinging in their deſcent. 


The white-throat uſes odd, jerks and 


geſticulations over the tops of hedges 
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and buſhes. All the duck-kind wad- 
dle; divers and auks walk as if fet- 
| tered, and ſtand erect on their tails : 
_ theſe are the compedes of Linnzus. 
Geeſe and cranes, and moſt wild- 
fowls, move in figured flights, often 
changing their poſition. The ſecondary 
remiges of Tringæ, wild-ducks, and 
ſome others, are very long, and give 
their wings, when in 10 0 an 
hooked appearance. Dab: chicks, 

moor-hens, and coots, fly ered, with 
their legs hanging down, and bardly 
make any diſpatch ; 


ward out or thetrue center of gravity; 
as the legs of auks and divers are 
ſituated too backward. 


The LaxGuAcr of Biaps. 


Ae the notion of birds, the 
tranſition is natural enough to their 


like the vizier; whd\ by the recital 
of a converſation which paſſed be- 


tween two owls, reclaimed a ſultan, 


before delighting in conqueſt and de- 


only to mean that many of the wing- 
ed tribes have various ſennds and 


Voices adapted to expreſs their various 
wants, and feelings; ſuch 


5 paſſions, | 
aus anger, fear, love, hatred, hun- 
ger, and the like. 
not equally eloquent ; ſome are co- 


pious and fluent as it were in their | 
utterance, while others are confined 
to a few important ſounds : no bird, 


like the fiſh. kind, is quite mute, 
though ſome are rather ſilent. 
language of birds is very ancient, 
and, like other ancient modes of 
pech, very elliptical; 
but much is meant and underſtood. 

The notes of the eagle kind are 


fhrill and en ; and about the 


ſeaſon of nid 1 iy much diverſified, 


as I have been oſten aſſured by a cu- 


the reaſon is 
plain, their wings are placed too for- 


All ſpecies are 


The 


little is ſaid, 
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1 among 


8 


| of melody. 
alarm, beſpeaks the attention of the 


| and loquacious; 


rious obſerver of nat 
| refided at Gibraltar, wite 


who long 

eagles 
abound. The notes of our hawks 
much reſemble thoſe of the king of 


birds, Owls have very exprellive 
notes ; they hoot in a fine vocal 
ſound, much reſembling the vox I 
mana, and reducible by a pitch-pipe 


to a muſical key. This note ſeems 


to expreſs complacency and rivalry 
the males: they uſe allo a 
quick call and an horrible ſcream ; 
and can ſnore apd hiſs when they 
mean to menace. Ravens, belide 

their loud croak, can exert a deepand 
ſolemn note that makes the woods to 
echo ; the amorous ſound of a crow 
is ſtrange and ridiculous ; rooks, in 


the breeding ſeuſon, attempt ſome- 


times in the gaiety of their hearts to 
ſing, but with no great ſucceſs ; thc 
parrot-kind have many modulations 


| of voice, as appears by their aptitude 
notes and language, of which I ſhall | 


ſay ſomething. Not that I would 
pretend to underſtand their language, 


to learn human ſounds ; doves coon 


an amorous and mournful manner, 
and areemblems of deſpairing lovers; 
the woodpecker ſets up a fort of loud 
and hearty laugh; the fern-owl, or 
| goat-ſucker, from the duſk till day. 


| break, ſerenades his mate with th: 
vaſtation; but I would be thought I 


clattering of caſtanets. All the tune, 
ful paſſeres expreſs their complacency 
by ſweet modulations, and a variety 
The ſwallow, by a flrill 


other hirundines, and bids them be 


aware that the hawk is at hand. 
Aquatic and gregarious birds, ep: 


cially the nocturnal, that ſhift their 
quarters in the . are very noilj 
as cranes, wild⸗ 
geeſe, wild- ducks, and the like: 


their perpetual clamour prevents then 


ſrom diſperſing and loſing their com- 
panions. 


In ſo extenſive a ſabjeR, ſketches 
and outlines are as much as can be 


expected; for it would be endleſs t0 
inſtance in all the infinite variety d 


the feathered nation. We ſhall there 
ſore eenfine the remainder of this !:t 
SEE ä 


ter to the few domeſtic fowls of our 
yards, which are moſt known, and 
therefore beſt underſtood. And firſt 
the peacock, with his gorgeous 
demands our attention ; 
moſt of the gaudy birds, his notes are 
grating and ſhocking to the ear: the 
yelling of cats, and the braying of 
gan aſs, are not more diſguſtful. 'Fhe 
voice of the goole is trumpet-like, 
and clanking ; and once faved the 


aſſert; the hiſs alſo of the gander is 
formidable and full of menace, and 
© protective of his young.“ Among 
ducks the ſexual diſtinction of voice 


of the female is loud and ſonorous, 
> the voice of the drake is inward and 
EZ harſh, and feeble, and ſcarce diſ- 


cernible. 


couth manner; he hath alſo a pert 


= and petulant note when he attacks his 


= adverſary. When a hen turkey leads 


0 watchful eye; and if a bird of prey 
1 appear, though ever ſo high in the 
" © 7% air, the careful mother announces the 
bo enemy with a little inward moan, and 


tive look; but, if he approach, her 


note becomes earneſt and alarming, 


5 


and her outeries are redoubled. 


and ſo copious a language as common 


Aittle twitterings of complacency ; but 


once its note becomes harſh, and ex- 
Preſſive of diſapprobation and a ſenſe 
danger. When « pullet {{ ready 
1 lay, the intimates the event by a 


Peurences of their life that of laying 
Av. — to be the moſt important; for 
oner has a hen diſburdened her- 


rain, 
but, J. 


Capitol at Rome, as grave hiſtorians | 


is remarkable; for, while the quack 


The cock turkey ſtruts and 
= gobbles to his miſtreſs in a moſt un- 


N forth her young brood, ſhe keeps a 


No inhabitants of a yard ſeem poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch a variety of expreſſion 


3 Poultry. Take a chicken of four or 


ou tender it a waſp or a bee, at 
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| 


| morous kind of joy, which the cock 


watches him with a ſteady and atten- | 


Pyous and eaſy ſoft note. Of all the | 


the night. 
ſtyles him: 


Vere new, or at 


137 
ſelf, than ſhe ruſhes forth with a cla- 


and the reſt of his miſtreſſes immedi- 


ately adopt. The tumult is not con- 


fined to the family concerned, but 
catches from yard to yard, and ſpreads 
to every homeſtead within hearing, 


till at laſt the whole village is in an 
uproar. 
mother, her new relation demands a 


As ſoon as a hen becomes a 


new language ; ſhe then runs clock- 
ing and ſcreaming about, and ſeems 
agitated as if poſſeſſed. The father 


of the flock has alſo a confiderable 
vocabulary; it le finds food, he calls 


a favourite concubine to partake; and 


if a bird of prey paſſes over, with a 
warning voice he bids his family be- 


ware. The gallant chanticleer has, 


at command, his amorous phraſes and 
his terms of defiance. But the ſound 


by which he is beſt known is his 
crowing : by this he has been diſtin» 


guiſhed in all ages as the country- 
man's clock or larum, as the watch- 


man that proclaims the diviſions of 
Thus the poet elegantly 


the creſted cock, whoſe clarion 


ſounds 


© The ſilent hours.” 


A neighbouring gentleman one 


| ſummer had loſt molt of his chickens. 
by a ſparrow-hawk, that came glid- 
ing down between a faggot pile and 
the end of his houſe tothe place where 
the coops food. The owner, inwardly 

. vexed to fee his flock thus dimipiſh- 
window where there are flies, and it | 
vill immediately ſeize its prey, with 


ing, hung a ſetting net adroitly be- 
tween the pile and the houſe, into 

which the caitiff iaſhed, and was en- 
tangled. Reſentment ſuggeſted the 


law of retaliation ; he therefore clip- 


ped the hawk's wings, cut off his ta- 
lons, and, fixing a cork on his bill, 
threw him down among the brood- 
hens. Imagination cannot paint the 


ſcene that enſued; the expreſſions 


that fear, rage, and revenge, inſpired, 
lealt ſuch as had 
8 2 been 
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been unnoticed before: 
rated matrons upbraided, they exe- 
crated, they inſulted, they triumphed. 
In a word, they never deſiſted from 


buffetting their adverſary till they had 


torn him in an hundred pieces. 
2 SODOHS ER, LO 


The 


EquitaBlE CoMMuUTATION : 
Judicial Auecdote. 


ED RO 1. the eighth king of 


Portugal, was remarkable ſor 


his ſteady and impartial adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice ; - of which the follow- 
ing is a remarkable inſtance : An 
eccleſtaſtic, in a high fit of paſſion, 
killed a raaſcn, whom he had em- 
ployed, for not executing ſomething 
agreeable to his mind. 


The king 


diſſembled the knowledge of the 


crime, and left it to the cogniſance 
ol the proper moms where the jſlue 
of the buſineſs was, that the prieſt was 
ſuſpended From,” 710 maſs for a 
year. At this ſlight puniſhment, the 


family of the deceaſed were highly 


offended. The king cauſed it to be 
hinted to the maſon's ſon, that he 
- ſhould kill the prieſt, which he did; 
and having fallen into the hands of 
_ Juſtice, be was condemned to ſuffer 


death: but as no capital ſentence 


could be executed without the king's 


mons the reſt; upon which he aſked 
what was the young man's trade? 
It was anſwered, that he followed his 
father's ; 


ing him from meddling with fone or 


the clergy with death; and when 
they deſired that his majeſty. would be 


pleaſed to refer their cauſes to a ſu- 
very 


perior tribunal, he anſwered, 
calmly, That is what I mean to do; 
for J ſend them to the higheſt of all 


tribunals, to that or. their maker T and | 


mine. 


the exaſpe- 


*. dee. 


upon their guard. 
foundation for a wall to enlarge a 
farm houſe in Monmouthſhire, the 
| workmen found the bones and cloachs 


| neighbours; 


- then, ſaid the king, I ſhall | 
commute this puniſhment by reſtrain- | 


v 


Equitable Commutation—M urder of a Sroteh Pedlar. 


to the earth than laid into it. 


been accuſtomed to. 


them from that time. 


dealings in their neighbourhood, and 


morning, who is it that will enquire 


. of a Scotch Pedlar in Scuth 
e een. 


OUR account of the murder of 
'Tobias Moſes, a Jew, by ?hre: 


| 200d Catholics, (vol, I. p. 793) 1e. 


minds me of a circumitance which 
happened a few years ſince in South 
Wales. Religion, indeed, was not 
introduced as a pretext; but the ſtory 
ought to be related, as it may put 


that claſs of people, who travel alone 
in the capacity of pedlars, or uh 


move with their ſhops at their backs, 
In digging the 


ol a man who had beenburied there in 


| a very haſty manner, and whote body 


ſeemed rather to have been rammed in- 
In fe- 
mote country- places, ſuch a diſcove- 
ry produced much taik amongſt the 
and ſome of them 
recolleted that the daughters of a 
farmer, who occupied that farm ſome 


years before {one or two of them 


were then living), had of a ſudden 
appeared with fine muſlin handker- 
chiefs, and borders to their caps, in- 
tinitely ſuperior to what they had 
This led them 
to recollect, that, about the ſame 
time, a Scotch pedlar, who always 


| lodged in that houſe when he made 
_ conſent, this was laid before him a- 5 


his viſit, had never appeares among 
It was there- 
fore concluded, and naturally 0, 
that the farmer and his tamily had 


farowed the unfortunate man's lite, 


for the ſake of his pack and pur: 


| It is very certain, however that that 
_ mortar for a twelvemonth. But af. y e 255 


ter this, he puniſhed capital crimes in 


itinerant tradeſmen run a great riſks 
and ſhonld be particularly cauticus 
with whom they depoſit their perſon 
and property ; becauſe, when their 
hoſt knows that he has finiſhed li 


that he intends to depart the ne 


after him? Tt any do, the 1 | Y 1 
read); 


= Original Anecdotes of the 
ready; ; he went of betimes this morn 
in; and no more is faid or thought 
ol him till about the ſame time the 
following year. As to the unfortu- 
EZ nate Moles, I have no doubt but 
Melchior Meizing thoughts he was 
dealt unjuſtly with yer only murdering 
BF Fer, And I am convinced, in all 
the interior parts of Spain and Por- 
inugal, a known Proteſtant traveller 
zs always in imminent danger, eſpecial- 


mily in which he happens to dwell, 
and chat they ſhould move upon the 
: Z frſ appearance of ſuck danger. For 
tue firſt ſuggeſtion would be, how 
a | 3 could you expect otherwiſe when you 
[7 have given ſhelter to an heretic?“ A 
G SE: Proteſtant may more ſafely truſt his 
bie and property to the moſt ſavage 
men, than to the bas monde of Spain, 
1 I 1 Portugal, or Italy. In France he is 
indeed much ſafer, though not per- 
; 3 fealy ſo. Under ſuch circumſtances, 
\ {© therefore, thoſe Proteſtants who | 
travel into Catholic countries, 1 
n | =think, may innocently aſſume a pro- 
. feſſion of faith they abhor, rather than 
- riſt their life among ſuch bigotted 
1 ruffians; ; or, at leaſt, let their bead! | 
bor croſs be accidentally ſeen at their 
e auarters, to make a favourable im- 
rs preſſion as to their mode of faith. 
e vas a deception Ialways made uſe 
96 of, or perhaps I had not been 47 
-| | . and, at this minute, to recommend 
in, | A to Others; for, as Gen. B ne 
M aid, 7 too have bad my eſcapes. 
ile * Yours, &. ATRAVELILER. 
fle # 4.8 Travelling many years ſince 
e With a friend in France, and drove 
i 3 br fame poſtilion, I obſerved that 
a8 Pur Catholic driver was particularly | 
in Fareſul of the baggage, and ſcarce 
wo ; Peer let it out of his ſight; but, upon 
m + quitting France, he was altoge- | 
nt | Per as careleſs, and left it at the 
den 3 of every one. Surprized at 
02 eh a ſudden alteration in his con- 
act, | aſked him the reaſon. © Point 


E danger (replied the honeſt Pope 


4 ly ſhould any misfortune befall the | 
1 houſe, the ox, or the aſs, of the fa- 
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we are now in a Proteſtant country.“ 


and his Family. 


10 obſerved ſome late anec- 
dotes of the unfortunate Charles 
| Stuart, by which he is miſrepreſent- 
ed; perhaps my mite may contribute 
to do juſtice to that gentleman 3 Me- 
mory. 

1 was abroad in the years 


France. 
opera, &c. and was ſpoken of as a 


_ diſappeared. 


Mr. Wallh, a an eminent Iriſh mer - 
chant at Nantz, had fitted out a fri- 
gate, at his own expence (at leaſt in 


appearance,) which when ready, 


cognito. She was joined at ſea by 
Breſt, The latter had a ſevere en- 
gagement with the Englith ſhip the 
Lion, Capt. Brett; and during the 


wap, and arrived in Scotland. 

T heard the following anecdote of 
Charles Stuart at Rome. 
young, as he ſtood at a window with 


Lord), looking at a grand proceſſion, 
he fetched a deep ſigh; and being 
aſked the reaſon, he exclaimed, 
Oh that our family ſhould deprive 
themſelves of three kingdoms for 


not ſhew him to have inherited the 
daſtardly ingotry, of his grand fa- 
ther: M. H. 5 


(Gent. nag 
4344445440444 
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744. 
&c. In that year he was invited into 


At Paris he appeared at the 
man of good ſpirit and appearance. 
When the project of ſending him from 

Dunkirk miſcarried, he returned to 

Paris; and ſome timè pad ſuddenly 


Charles Stuart embarked in her 2 


þ the Elizabeth, a 64 gun ſhip from 


2 7 4 * T = 
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fight the frigate made the beſt of her 5 


When 


his governor (an Engliſh Catholic N 


ſuch nonſenſe! -The expreſſion did 


- DESIRE to direct your attention 
to the two following letters, tranſ- 
ada 
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cribed from the Morning Chronicle. 
The anecdote which they convey will 
be conſidered by all your readers 
as matter of curiofity at leaſt; and 
to ſome it will, no doubt, appear to 
be of importance to veriſy or falſify 
pretended facts which purport to in- 
volve the hiſtory, and dates which 


pur poſe to fix the epoch of the ruin, 
of the Jacobite cauſe in Great Bri- | 


rain. 


. A miſtake in the paragraph of a 


common news-paper, which had con- 
founded the widow and natural 
daughter of the late Pretender, has 
had the extraordinary effect of pro- 


ducing this anecdote, at once a; piece 


of ſecret and public hiſtory. Ls 
production of the anecdote, by th 

help of your uſeful Miſcellany, 3 
a field of circulation, far beyond the 


limits of that which a morning paper 
is confined, may have an anabogous 


effect; and at a time when no legiti- 
mate iſſue can be expected from the 


Royal houſe of Stuarts; when all the 
| Chiefs who held correſpondence with | 
the late Pretender are no more; when 
the allegiance of the great fawilies, : 


once believed and known to be at- 
tached to bis race, has long ſince 


been transferred to the Houſe of 


Brunſwick; when hundreds, even of 
thoſe who wore white cockades in 
Great Britain in 1745 and 1746, have 
ſince bled. in the ſervice of the pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment: and when, by the 


future Dalrymples and Macpherſons 
may be anticipated; | 
may be freely and literally commented 


may be ſcrutinized by thoſe who are 
competent, that, if true, they may be 
confirmed, uluſtrated, and adopted 
into the Hiſtory of George II. Thus 
we al have a ſecond epiſode in that 


liberality of that Government, almoſt 
all the eſtates, forfeited by rebellion | 
in favour of the exiled family, have 
have been reſtored: at ſuch a time, | 
Sir, ſurely it may be expected that 


on; that the pretended facts and data 


(alete. againſt the 1 in 


Pretender and his Family. 


——_— 


reign, furniſhed by the ſame family, 
and of which the ſame perſon is the 
hero! On the contrary, ſhould they 
be falfe, let them, ꝝpon conviction, be 
rejected and exploded, like the fami- 
ly to which they relate. His rogkicus. 
a Sin, Jan. 12. 

« ASI perceive from a paragraph 
in one of your late papers, that it is 
not clearly underſtood who the Coun- 
teſs of Albany is, it may poflibly be ir- 


ed, that the lady whoſe intended viſit 
to this country, by invitation of the 
Duke and Ducheſs of Glouceſter (as 
there ſtated), is the wiſe of the na- 
tural ſon of the late Pretender by 
Miſs Walkinſhaw, a fiſter of Mrs. 
Walkinſhaw, bed- chamber woman to 
the late Princeſs Dowager of Wales: 
whereas, by its being ſaid, in the 
paragraph alluded to, that, in certain 
circumſtances, ſhe would have been 
a very great lady in this country, and 
that ſhe was allied to, and deſcend- 
ed from the Earls of Ayleſbury, it is 
clearly and precifely marked, that 
the Counteſs of Albany is miſtaken 
for the late Pretender's conſort, who © 
was a Princeſs of Stolberg, deſcended, 
by the maternal line, from the Bruces, 
Earls of Ayleſbury. The mol}, 
therefore, that could have been dune 
for this lady in England, in any cir- 
 cumflances, would have been, to have 
placed her upon the ſame footing 
with that upon which the haſtard de- 
ſcendants of Charles II. ſtand. 
„The circumſtances of the attach- 
ment which gave the Counteſs of Al- 
bany birth, muſt have a place in the 
Hiſtory of Great Britain, when #&- 


[ 


| cret cabinets thall be opened to future 
that this tex? 


Dalrymples and Maepherſons: tor 
then it will appear, that the Preten- 
der's connection with the ſiſter of a 


| bedchamber-woman at Court, in ad- 


dition to the indolent and ſottilh lite 
which he led at Bouillon in the yea! 
1756, at a time when almoſt general 


Faß 


tereſling to your readers to be inſorn- 
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at Mereworth in Kent, was the place 


* where the chief of the party met. It 
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Prince (as he was called), in the 
ſtrongeſt colours, the danger that a- 
roſe to them from any intercourſe 


certainty of communication of ſecrets 
olf the utmoſt conſequence to their 


lives and fortunes, by means of Miſs 
Walkinſhaw to her filter at Leiceſter: 


= houſe, and the impoſſibility of any 


** 


25 


* 


"Et 


_— 


was agreed then to repreſent to the 


XZ England prevailed, and his party ſaw | 
EZ an opening f avourable for their views, 
was the cauſe firſt of a remonſtrance 
= to him, and afterwards of a final de- 
EZ rtion of him by all the friends of 
the Houſe of Stuart. 
EZ the late John Earl of Weſtmoreland, 


— — 


Extracts from Matys Sermons. 


with him, whilſt there was a moral 


good conſequences ariſiug from their 


utmoſt exertions, even at that moſt 


= himſelf from his inglorious inactivity. 
Z The late Mr. James Dawkins charg- 


x 
N 
Pi 
* 

We 


n 


inſenſible to the repreſentations of his 
adherents, and carelets of all conſe- 
quences. 


= 


Eplace, when it was reſolved, that un- 


opes of the Jacobite cauſe, that there 


remained nothing for them but to 


make their peace at St. James's at the 
firſt favourable moment. This offer- 
edi itſelf at the demiſe of the crown in 
760. The reſt is remembered. 


__ Oxonitxss.” 
Sis, ri 


tural jan, of the late Pretender, 


pausgh the whole tenor of the letter 
ay ſhews, that I underſtood her 


0 


ed bimſelf with the commiſſion. He 
weint to Bouillon, where he found the 
Prince wrapt up in Miſs Walkinſhlaw, 
immerſed in the groſſeſt ſenſuality, | 


Mr Dawkins, upon bis re- 
turn to England, made his report to 


$4 . 0 
N the ſame convention at the ſame 


* 


In my letter, which you have | 
nanſerted in your paper of this day, it 
bas been erroneouſly Rated, that the 
Pounteſs of Albany is the wife of a 


favourable junclure, unleſs he rouſed | 


der ſuch a chief there were no farther | 


| 


| the proudeſt, 


— — 


the contriver. 
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to be his natural daughter. She is his 
daughter by Miſs Walkinſhaw. Whe- 


ther Miſs Walkjnſhaw brought him 


any other children, I cannot tell; 
but, if any more were born, they are 


now certainly dead, and the Counteſs 
ol Albany remains the only offspring 
of any fort of the two laſt Princes of 


the Houſe of Stuart. The Counteſs 
of Albany is unmar riet. 
As the particulars, with which 


| my former letter furniſhed you, can- 


not fail to be very intereſting to the 
greater part of your readers, I with 
them to be cleared of this inconſiſ- 


tency as ſoon as poſſible, and there- 


fore beg you will give a place to this 
to-morrow. _  Oxoxtens1s.” 
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[ From Maſy's Sermons, j uſt publiſhed J 


On The Wiſdom of God. 


TY Egularly built and finely de- 
corated as the theatre of nature 


is, it is not till we come to conſider 


how well adapted it is to the fable 


meant to be repreſented on it, that 


we fully underſtand the ſagacity of 
True it is, that the 
profuſion of objects makes an irreſiſ- 
tible impreſſion on the eye; true, 


| that the poliſh and perfection of each 


ſeparate part raiſes in us the greateſt 
admiration of that Being, who hav- 


ing undertaken ſo great a deſign, has 5 


not left himſelf without a witneſs in 


the ſmalleſt part of it; but all this is 
little to what we feel, when, after re- 
flecting that the end he had in view 
was ſucceſſive preſervation, we come 


to examine the means he has made 


uſe of for that end: there it is chat 


the curtain is evidently drawn aſide, 
and the divinity diſcovered in the full 

majeſty of his glory; there it is that 
the moſt reaſonably 


proud 


* 
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proud of his creatures, and he that 
diſcovered the ſimple law by which 
this univerſal harmony is preſerved, 
and he that made man's firſt diſobe- 
dience the ſubject of his ſacred ſong, 
Tenounces the name of wiſe, which 


creatures as ſhort-fighted as them 
ſelves had conferred on them; and, 
thoroughly conſcious of their own 
littleneſs, aſcribe the honour there, 
where it is only due. 
juſtly! For once admit what near {ix 


| thouſand years experience has well 


confirmed—that forming a proper re- 


ceptacle for the creatures he meant to 


place in it, and ſucceſſive preſerva- 


tion, were the deſigns of the Creator, 
and then conſider what a manifelta- 


tion of wiſdom it was to have placed 


the ſun in ſuch a manner as that every 
ſpot by turns ſhould be cheered by 


-Its appearance, and benefited by the | | 
_ ous, either for the wiſdom of the 


treaſure it gives birth to; what a 


manifeſtation of wiſdom to have 


made animals various in number, 


and different in their natures; find 


each its proper food and nouriſhment 


in the country it belongs to; to have 
_ furniſhed each with an apparatus for | 


providing this nouriſhment, a weapon 


for is defence, an habitation adapt- 
ed to its want of it; to have made ſo 


many of them abandon their ways of 


life, and change, as it were, their 
very natures, when their young ones 
ſtand in need of their protection. 


How comes it, if not from the 


* 


niſter immediately to his occaſions; 


ot wWhaßzever would be contrary to the 


deepeſt thought and deſign that man 
poſſeſſes thoſe parts double which mi- 


that the moſt uſeful to him are placed 


in that part of the body where they 
can be of the greateſt utility; that 
thoſe of which the loſs would be more 
fatal, are moſt remote from danger, 


and beſt fortified againſt its ap- 


proaches? Why does the eye natural- 


dy contract itſelf, when jÞe light be- 
eomes too ſtrong for it? Why does the 
ſtomach give ſuch ſaithful indication 


n 


Extract: from Maty', Sermons. 


of the ſenſes, as thoſe through which 


and doors, that ſhut ſpontaneouſly 


Aſcribe, how | 


them? 5 
Ihe familiar and common 6bjicc- 


tioniſts, are there plants and animals 


| when we ſufficiently | 
what there is, which we ſhall never” 


| what there might have been. As 
to the ſecond, deſides that the plants 


| ous and the moſt uſeleſs, are eve! 
day diſcovered to be uſeful for ſom 
purpoſe or other; beſides that it 


welfare of the whole frame? Why are 
the ſeveral paſſages, as well thoſe 


the aliment takes its courſe, provided 
in ſuch a manner with bolts and bars, 


upon whatever has once paſſed 
through them, that nothing hurtful to 
that part of the ſyſtem it world in. 
trude into, can get through, nothing 
uſeful can be ſent back? Nor is this 
all; conſider the two great points of 
reaſon and conſcience; the one to 
teach us how to make our abode here 
as comfortable as we can; the other 


to remind us as often as we ſwerre 


from our duty. Which of us can 
take half Meſe precautions for the 
weltare of the child he loves, which 


have been taken by the univerſal pa- 
rent for all his children? Which of 


us has any ſcheme half ſo conſpicu- 


means, or the Readineſs in purſuing 


tions to this argument are briefly, but 
very ſatisfactorily anſwered. — _ 

© Why 1s there not more wiſdom 
il? Why, efpecially, ſay ſome quei 


that appear not only uſeleſs, but de- 
trimental to the general ſyſtem'— 
Such (ſays he) are ſome of the objec- 
tions which have been made to the 
noble work I have been endeavour- 
ing to give you an idea of. As to the 
firſt, it may be ſufficient to anſper 
underſtand 


do, as long as we know not a fiftieth 
part of the earth, which is but a point 

in compariſon of the univerſe; it wil 
then be time enough to examine 


and animals accounted the moſt nos. = 


molt dangerous of theſe are feld 
5 | | ee, 


„ Curious Account of Rrriciovs Crar- 
, 2] MONIES at ROME. 

. Z Fran 115 Travels through” ly,” by 
= = M. Dae | 

n 

. '1Þ 8 ceremonies are very | 
1 K frequent at Rome; but they 
0 Fre totally unintereſting: ; they are with- 
_ out dignity, propriety, or magnifi- 
„ beence. 

de I hat of the proceſſion of the Fete 
= * owes its only ſplendour to the 
ne pe and to the people. 

er All the monks, all the curates, all 
nd F e prelates, all the cardinals, all the 
1 Fuutents, and all the collegiate bo- 
eh es are now in Saint Peter's, and the 
m oceſion is arranging. While this 
wil 3 un a, I walk in the church, 
ne d am carried about with the crowd. 
* What noiſe! What confuſion 1 occa- 
W Co Pned by the floods of people who 
0. ſWe perpetually pouring in, and the 
mm Pods perpetually ruſhing out; by 
on: Ev otees, who preſſing around the 
1 ; * of St. Peter, are contending for 


cit | MN” 


met with in the 0 of men, who 
have moreover the faculty of diſcover- 
ing the one, and the power to ſubdue 


j 4 the other; we muſt remark, that it is 
not preſervation, but ſucceſſion, that 


Ne bave eſtabliſhed for the deſign of 
the Creator. Perhaps, (and revela- 
: ron, ſo uſeful in clearing this as well 


; happineſs hereafter; perhaps, what is 


not be what he is, without a power to 
Zabuſe his perfection; could not be 
otherwiſe than he is, without ceaſing 


4 


to be free,” 


e ha {: 
8 Fain” s of killing them; by 


W ˙¹ 


called natural evil may be as uſeful as 
| natural good, for correcting the im- 
x perfections of a being, who could 


1+ S Soe. e A. : 


Religious Ceremonies a at Rome. 


| 


as every other difficulty of unaſſiſted 
F nalure, aſſures us that it is ſo) what 
was meant, was not unallayed hap - 
E Wo inet here, but a preparation for 


. perſans, of every for and age; kneel- 


mg of love. 


Here] ſee Engliſhmen, 


gravely taking the dimenſions of 
the pillars; Frenchmen, ſkipping a- 
bout and jeſting; Germans, aſtoniſhed 
to find on the bronze gates of the firſt 
church in the world the moſt laſ- 

On the other fide 


civious pictures. ö 
of the church I perceive a row of 
abbes bending their bodies to the 


| earth, and flattering the cardinals, 


who, as they pals, afſume ſtate, and 


mterim, the ſignal for the march is 


make room for dirty monks, ditty 


beau, and exciting every where as 
trements, an univerſal laugh. Ar 
dinals, and the pope. 
tom of the ſtaircaſe of one of the gal- 
holy ſacrament that is waiting for 


him. The union of the two powers 


ſound of trumpets; the pope and the 


by his poſture, and the manner in 
| which his ornaments -are arrangeds 


In the 


length, behold the prelates, the car- 
At the bot- 


139 
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ing before confeſſionals filled with 
monks, and receiving abſolution for 
venial fins, diſpenſed at the end of a+ 
long fwitch, which the monks ſhake: 

over their heads ; by young men and 
girls, wandering from tomb to tomb, 
| wantoning with each other, and talk- _ 


| act the patron; and a number of 
mendicants, who to impoſe on pitys - 
or fatigue delicacy, areſhocking every 
| eye with nndities and ſores. 


given: behold now a numerous traire | 
of dirty penitents who file off, and 


| curates, anda thouſand dirty wretches 
| of the populace, clad in dirty ſur- 
plices, bearing each of them a flam- 


they paſs, by their groteſque accou- 


| leries, the pope finds his military at- 
tendants, who receive him and the 


now immediately takes place, to the 


ſovereign are mtermingled ; and the 
crown and the tiara united on the 
ſame bead; the pontiff king then 
mounts on a chrone; and ſeats him 
ſelf with the hoſt before him; yet 


appears to be on his knees; while a 
dozen robuſt men concealed under 


the eſtrade, bear him along. The 

pope advances thus, truly majeſtic 
and venerable, holding the ſacra- 
| ment in his hands, his eyes lifted 
* toward heaven, and overflowing with 
g pious tears: while a general murmur 
runs among the people, who whil- 


1 per Hoau handſome the pope is ! All 
= His military attendants follow on foot 


and horſeback, — The proceſſion has 
returned into thechurch—A thouſand 
torches are ranged along the whole 
extent of the nave and round the high 
altar; the pope deſcends, croſſes the 
church, mounts, and, depoſiting the 
Hoſt, falls upon his knees, riſes up, | 
gives his benediction Hand all is 
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de St 6 


from the capitol, and followed hy the 
crowd of people, the ſovereigns of 
Rome, among which kings them. 
{elves were confounded, advanced to 
the ſound of clarions and cymbals, 


through the ſtreets of the capital af 


the univerſe, under triumphal arches, 
before the ſtatues of their great men, 
and the palaces of the Czfars, either 


to the field of Mars, the Forum, er 


the Pantheon, and thus advancing, 
amidſt all the ſplendour, all the may: 


nificence, and all the religion af 


Rome, ſeemed to be the gods them. 
ſelves, of whom they were the images, 


| deſcending in perſon from Olympus 


to the earth, and alighting amony 


| ended. 8 | ON 5 | 
A proceſſion of this ſort in France | ang: 1 „ 
| has a better appearance: it at leaſt WEE ELKINS I e 
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. ouineſs and attention of thoſe preſent, 
or thoſe who perform a part in it; 
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a ſew. countenances which really in- 
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nion, among this people, raiſes up 
no model of ideal perfection, which 
imagination, reaſon and ſentiment 
may ſtudy, and on which the differ- 
3 ent ſexes, ranks, and claſſes may 
= form their manners, conduct, and 
gious feſtivals of modern Rome, com- 
pared with thoſe of the ancient Ro- 
mans, in which prieſts, crowned with 
laurels, prieſteſſes with garlands of 
myrtles, young virgins decked with 
# 1 flowers, augurs, flamens, veſtals, a 
band of virtnous and venerable old 
men, the flower of the Roman youth, 
the conquerors of the world, in long 
flowing robes, glittering with gold 
| and purple, followed the ſacred ſla- 
= tues in ivory or gold, of Juno, Cybele, 
1 Ceres and Jupiter, which, ſurrounded 
bl dy the trophies and ſpoils of Aſia, 
if and borne on cars drawn by leopards 


makes ſome impreſſion from the ſeri- | © © on JC 
NARRATIVE fte SUFFERING) WW 


bere, in the whole crowd of prelates | 
and cardinals, you ſcarcely meet with | 


ſpire religion. This is, becauſe opi- | 


_ What a contraſt become the reli- 1 


of Mx DE ST GERMAIN, and hi 
_ Companions, in the Deſarts & - 
rr. e 


XA R de St Germain, and his 
brother M. de Chilly, wer 
the one commandant at Dake, and 
the other at Caſſimbazar, two ver) 


important factories at Bengal, whe 
they were taken priſoners of warbj 
| the Engliſh. Having obtained leave 


on their parole of honour to return 
to France, and finding no {hip i 
bring them to Europe, when tle 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
they ſet out in a Daniſh veſſel ft 
Suez in the Red-ſea, in hopes d 
crofling over, with eaſe, the Iſthmu 
that ſeparates that ſea from the Ve 


diterranean, and then embarking ! 


Alexandria for Marſeilles, iter! 
perilous navigation they arrived # 
Suez, the 24th of May 17795 with 
ſeveral French and Engliſh that v 
paſſengers in the ſame ſhip. TVV 


' were no ſooner landed, than the U. 


niſh captain wrote to the Trend 
merchants at Cairo, to procure 2 


and by lions, deſcended majeſtically 


ravan, that is, the camels necgss 


\ 


1 


to carry the merchandize of the ref 
WE (cl, which was eſteemed at fevera] 
millions. Egypt is governed, or 
0 * rather oppreſſed, by ſixteen Beys or 
„ Lords. The Porte preſerves there 
if nothing but a ſhadow of authority, 
„ that refides in the hands of a Baſhaw, 
1, whom the Beys keep, as a kind of 
r —priſoner, in the caſtle of Cairo. In 
or il the abſence of Murat Bey, the molt 


3, powerful of theſe ſixteen tyrants, Who 
Vas gone to fight Haſlem Bey, one | 
0 


i Jof his brethren, application was 


made to Ibrahim Bey; he promiſ- 
„ ed the moſt ſtriking protection, 
s and even offered his own people and 

3 This 
propoſal was accepted without heſi- 


ng camels to carry the goods. 
| * 


tation: but unhappily the wealth 
„of the caravan, which his avidity 

prompted him ſtill to exaggerate, 
made him wiſh to carry it off; and 
his he concerted for that purpoſe with 
the Arabs of Tort (famous for-their 
ſerocity and plundering) the blackeſt 


and moſt cowardly of all perfidies.. 


lis The camels filed off from Suez the 


rei th of june. The travellers ſet 


and put at fix o*clock in the evening; 


ven i = he night paſſed without accident; 
chen put at break of day, in the middle 


r pf a defile, formed by two chains of 
en ills, the caravan was beſet by about 
um 200 Arabs : they firſt made three 


Kdavan, who being diſperſed were 


1 acked, taken, and ſtripped even of | 
lms Ser ſhirts, and driven naked into 
e Me he deſert. On the other hand, the 
ig a eal conduQtors of the camels, on the 
fter 1 rſt ſhot being fired, which was 
ed undoubtedly the ſignal agreed on, 
vid burned the camels about, and drove | 
wer: hem into the town of Tort, belong- - 
The ins to the Arabs, after having pal- 
e 0 ed four days under the walls of 
rend res. DR. 
de Europeans, maimed, ſtrip- 
cg . ed, and Clill purſued by the ban- 


2 


iccharges of their. muſquetry, and | 
1 then fell ſabre in hand on the ten 
Europeans that compoſed the ca- 


| Suferings of M de St Germain. 


ditti, divided themſelves by chance 
into two parties. One took the 


road to Suez, which was but eight 


leagues off, and the other, conſiſt- 
ing of the perſons who had marched 


| foremoſt, and could not make their 
way through the body of the Arabs, - 
to gain Suez, ran towards Cairo, 
which was twenty-two leagues off; 


but, in order to eſcape the ferocity 
of the Arabs, was obliged to take 


by-roads, which increaſed prodigi- | 


ouſly the diſtance, Unfortunate- 


ly Meſſrs de St Germain, and de 
Chilly, were in this troop; it. con- 
ſifted, with them, of a black, who 
belonged to them; of Meſſrs Bar- 


rington and Jenkins, Engliſhmen ; 
of Mr Vendelwelden, Captam of 


| the Daniſh ſhip ; of an Armenian 


named Paul, who was interpreter 


to the ſhip; and two Mendicant 


Arabs : in all nine perſons. 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe the 


dreadful torments and mortalanguiſh 


that overpowered eight of theſe un- 


happy fugitives, and which M. de 
St Germain could not have eſcaped 
without a ( me nuns. 

There is not a more burning cli- 


mate on the face of the globe, than 
the deſerts of Egypt : the wind that 2 


blows there is a conſuming fire; 


there is no rain ever falls: there is 


not a drop of water to be got, nor 


does a ſhrub grow within a ſpace of 
thirty leagues; and the ſand, almoſt 
turned red by the ſcorching heat of 


the ſun, is compoſed of little angular 


pebbles that tear the ſkin, and enter 
it like glaſs: by a flrange contraſt, 
the nights, in that frightful climate, 
are almoſt AS cold as the days are 
hot "E and when a man eſcapes the | 
ſuffocating vapours of the day, it is 


almoſt impoſſible to withſtand, with- 


out cloathing, the freezing air of , 


It was in this murdering deſert, 


that M. de St Germain, with his 
to 


firugs · 


unfortunate Ss bad 
7 
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nruggle againſt all che horrors of | 


death during three days and four 
without eating or drinking, | 


nights, w 
parched with a conſuming thirſt, 
ſcorched by the ſun, expoſed naked, 
fark: naked, to clouds of inſects 
and flies, the torment of which is 
more cruel than can be imagined ; 
falling down twenty times in an hour 
with fatigue, and rifing again by 
the exceſs of pain occaſioned by the 


pebbles tearing every part of their / 


body; walking oftentimes on the! 
hands, and at laſt covered wit 
_ univerſal ulcer. But the greateſt of 
His misfortunes, the moſt cruel of 
all his torments, which made him 
twenty times over uo wiſh for the 
death he was ſtruggling againſt, was 
to have beheld the lucceſſive exit of 
all his companions. Mr Barring- 
ton was the firſt victim that fell; 
Meſſrs Jenkins and Vendelwelden 
followed next; the black, the Ar- 
menian interpreter, and one of the 
 Mendicant Arabs, although robuſt 


—_— 


mate, periſhed like the reft. But 

the molt terrible of all ſights for M. 
de St Germain, that which a feeling 
heart cannot. figure to itſelf without 


being ſeized with horror, was to | 


lee his brother overwhelmed with fa- 
tigue, heat and thirſt, with twenty- 


two wounds of a fabre, conjuring | 
"him to abandon him and provide | 


for his own ſafety ;. and to be re- 

_ duced to the alternative of ſeeing 
him perith before his eyes, or leave 
him in the deſert, in order to employ _ 

the poor remains of ſtrength he had 


left, to prociire him ſome 10% I | 
The excefs of 


He choſe the latter. 
their ſufferings made them hope 
they were drawing near the end of 
their miſeries. His ſtrength redoub- 


led at the ſight of his brother's dan- | 
7, but all his Care proved fruitleſs. 


key were ſtill at too great a diſ- 
tance from Cairo; and the Bey's 


Suferings of M. de St Germain. 


People, whom he had * to run | 


to the deſert in queſt of his 68. 
fortunate brother, and the black that 


accompanied him, could not diſco. 


ver either of them; they found only 
the bodies of the other Europeans; 15 
and M. de Chilly either fell a vi&m 


to the many torments he endured, 
or he was dragged away into 11; avery, 


if he has been 1o fortunate as to have 
his life ſaved by any of the Arabs, 


M. de St Germain, having thus 
ſeen all his companions fall, reduced 
to ſkin and bone, having drank bis 


| urine, his lips and tongue dried to 
his mouth, his fight dim, his hearing 


gone, no loßger able to ſpeak, and ſe. 


Zz ed at frequent intervals with a violent 
fever and the delirium of death, hay 
ing had ſeveral fits of a kind of apo. 


plexy and lethargy, at laſt arrived, 


| by a ſpecies of miracle, naked, alone, 
and in a dying condition, at tlic 
country houſe of 


the Bey. The 
aſliſtance he received there ſtopt the 


progreſs of the diſorder: afterwards 
j he was carried to Cairo, to the-quar 
and inured to the rigour of the cli- | 


ter of the Franks, where he owed 
his life to the ſkill of M. Graſſe, 4 
French phyſician, and to the praiſe 


| worthy care of Meſſrs Magallon and 
Olive, merchants of Marſeilles, who 
took him into their houſe. | 


* The French were not the orl 
perſons that gave him tokens of the 
part they took in his misfortunes, 
Several Engliſhmen that failed witl 


him from Bengal to Suez, particularly 


Mr Roſs, who commanded the Eng- 


liſh factory at Daka, whilſt himtel 


was at the head of the French fad: 
ry, gave him the moſt feeling prod 
of their ſenſibility, It. was with th: 


greateſt difficulty that he declined , 


accepting the offers of every lind 
that were made him, chuſing ratbe 


to give the preference to the French 
merchants at Cairo. 


M. de St Germain, being ha- 
pily recovered, tried every mea 
but in vain, to obtain reſtitution a == 


about $90,000 livres in effects and 
mel. 
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merchandize that belonged to him 
in the caravan; but in abandoning 
his fortune he muſt comfort himſelf 
with the thoughts, that he had the 


= W happineſs to eſcape, all at once, eve- 
" 5 ry poſlible kind of death, hunger, 
„ chirſt, ſuffocating heat by day, mor- 
„ dal cold by night, excetave fatigue, 
e the deſtructive ſting of the inſects, 
EZ the fire and ſword of the Arabs, the 
15 5 grief of ſeeing his companions periſh, 
4 and his inability to ſuccour his bro- 
is EX ther; and, finally, a long and dan- 
o gerous illneſs, the conſequence of 
g ſuch horrors and miferies! | 
. Tue hiſtory of this dreadful event, 
et worthy in every reſpe& to be laid 
before the public, in exhibiting a 
po. (RES picture of the greateſt dangers that 
ed, any traveller ever encountered, proves 
ne, that, in attempting the paſſages of 
te the Iſthmus of Suez, one muſt be 
The aware, both of the ferocity of the 
the Arabs, and the perfidy of the Beys 
ards that tyrannize over Egypt? 
Dab 5 | 55 N 
nd OLED 
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al. Sour PARTICULARS srsrrer- 
and ing A MELANCHOLY ACCI- 
who 3 DENT wich TOOK PLACE LATE= 
ir ar ESSONE, in FRANCE. 
# the 2 8 1 directors of the gun-pow- | 
ures, 1 der manufactories having learn- 
with ed that Mr. Bertholet had difcovered 
ulay a fait proper for making gun- powder, 
Eng. nuch ſtronger even than the powder 
imſel royal, which is the beſt known, they 
facto hought it their duty to make a trial 
rools ot this ſubſtance, though it is a pro- 
ch the (RE blem difficult to be reſolved, whether 
clin uch diſcoveries are more advantage- 
kind, eus or deſtructive to mankind. 
rather RE In the month of September laſt, 
French ing received orders from the mi- 


uaſed ſome of it to be made in their 
n manufactories, under the in- 


Wp<ction of Mr. Bertholet himſelf, who 


Melancholy Accident in France. 


| Sixteen pounds of ingredients were | 
nicely weighed, according to the juſt 


Fuel. 


= iter. of the finances to try an ex» | 
. periment with this new ſal t, they | 
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was pleaſed to communicate his ſe- 
cret to adminiſtration, and they prox 
cureda quantity ſufficient to make a 
proper trial of its effects. 1 
|. Two directors, Mr. Lavoiſier and 
Mr. Letors, accoompanied by Mr. 
Bertholet, went to the manufactory 
of Eſſone, on the 26ih of October 
laſt, where Mr. Clouet was to join 
them, on the 28th. Mr. Letors had 
ordered a ſmall hand mill «0 be 
conſtructed in the open air, and in a 
| detached place, furniſhed with one 
wooden peltle and a lever pafling 
through a number of planks well 
ſecured, behind which the workmen 
appointed to move the handle, and 
the directors were to be placed, in 
order to guard againſt any acci- 
dent. 3 e ee 
When every thing was thus pre- 
pared with the greateſt attention, by 
the care of the Commiſſary of the 
manufactory, a very intelligent man, 
they proceeded to the proof on the 
27th, at fix o'clock in the morning. 


proportion, and the charcoal was 


| wetted by way of precaution. At ſeven 


o elock exactly they began to pound 
them, but they ſoon perceived that 


the ſubſtance, though moderately 


moiſtened, formed itſelf into lumps 
in the mortar, and ſtuck to the ſides of 
the peſtle. Mr. Letors endeavoured 
with a piece of wood to make it fall 
down, but as this expedient did not 
entirely ſucceed, it was reſolved to 
raiſe the compoſition to twenty in- 


| ſtead of ſixteen pounds, and the freſn 


charcoal was wetted before it was 


As the ſubſtance till adhered to 
the peſtle, notwithſtanding the addi- 
tion of more ingredients, Mr. Letors, 
_ zealous for the ſucceſs of the experi- 
ment, continued to ſcrape it down 
at each ſtroke of the peſtle, with a 


kind of wooden ſpatula, perſuaded . ' 


far 


that as the powder was not yet 
V ad- 
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| Avec, aa could be no danger; 
he was then ſurrounded by Mr. and 
Mrs. Lavoiſier, Mr. Bertholet, Mr. 
De Chevraud, the Commiſſary, Mr. 


Mallet one of his pupils, and Mr. 


what effects an exploſion would pro- 
duce in the open air. 


Aldin, the principal workman, and 
was obferving, in a jocoſe manner, 


At a quarter paſt eight, they fuſ- 


pended their operations, when they 
found the powder farther advanced 


than they expected. Mr. Letors then 
inſiſted that his fellow labourer ſhould 


give over ſtirring it with a ſtick dur- 
ing the time the machine was in mo- 
tion, and ordered all the company 


to retire behind the paliſade, where 


agreed on. They then went to break- 


Faſt, and take a little repoſe, leaving 
Mr. Aldin, with the pupil, to continue 


the labour, with proper precautions, 


the principal of which was, not to 
remove from their place of ſhelter 
behind the planks, but in the mo- 
ments of interruption. 
from the ſpot to the Commiſſary's 
houſe, Mr. Letors remarked, with that 
effuſion of humanity tor which he was 


In the way 


diſtinguiſhed, that he was ſorry to 
have leſt Mr. Aldin to conclude the 
operation, as he was a married man and 
had children, and that ſuch an office 


he therefore wiſhed to return. 


vanced a little before the reſt, and was 


cuſtomed {to be 'preſent at ſuch ope- 
ons, and who underſtood themvery 


they might remain in ſalety, and re- 
turn to ſtir the powder, when the | 
peſtle ſhould ceaſe to act, which was | 


would have better ſuited a bachelor; 
Mr. 
Lavoiſier replied, that he was an in- | 
telligent workman, and would run no 
danger, provided he kept himſelf be- 
hind 


_ cloſely followed by one of Mr. de 
Chevraud's daughters, who was ac- 


Melanc hol Accident in France. 


the planks whilſt the machine 
vas in action, as had been ſuggeſted. 

In about a quarter of an hour they 
prepared to return to the machinery, 
when Mr. Letors, always active, ad- 


— > 


| | 


gainſt a wall. 
was carried away, his right arm, 
and one of his eyes forced from its 
ſocket, and the ſkin of the upper 
part of his Bead was entirely ſtripped 


well. Mr. Bertholet, who had never 
ſeen powder mills, entered one at 


work, with Mrs. and Mr. Lavoiſier, 
and the Commiſſary, where they re- 
mained only a few minutes, and then 


ſet out for the place where the proof 
was to be made. It was then about 


forty-five minutes paſt eight. Scarce- 
ly had they advanced a ſew iteps, 


when a dreadful exploſion was heard, 


and a thick ſmoke was ſeen to atife 


from the ſpot where the workmen 
were employed; they immediately 
ran thither, and beheld a ſhecking 


ſpectacle; the machine was torn to 


pieces, the mortar was reduced to 
ſplinters, the peſtle was carried toa 
great diſtance, and the unfortunate 
Mr. Letors and Mademoiſzle Chev- 
raud were both thrown to the dif. 
tance of thirty feet, and daſhed a. 
One leg of the former 


off; Mademoiſelle de Chevraud was 


dreadfully mangled alſo, and expired 
before him. The collection of planks 


behind which the workmen wee 


placed, had reſiſted the exploſion; 
the people experienced a violent ſhock, 
but none of them were wounded, 
The young man and the principal 
| workman, who had been relieved of 
| their poſt by Mr. Letors, had retired 
a few minutes before, 
take ſome refreſhment. 


in order to 


What renders this melancholy acc 
dent more to be lamented is, that Mr. 


Letors was a very valuable member of 
ſociety, equally diſtinguiſhed jor his 
abilities in his profeſſion, as for the 


amiable qualities of his mind, which 
rocured him the favour of admin 
eee and the eſteem of all thoſe 
who had the pleaſure of being 4c 
— with bim. 1 
AL 
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Extra? from Lady Craven's Journey 
15 Conſtantinople. 
Vienna. 


Am arrived here at laſt, through 
a very beautiful country; but mult 
obſerve, that whoever wrote L. M—'s 


5 them) miſrepreſents things moſt ter- 

ribly I do really believe, in moſt 
things they wiſhed to impoſe upon the 
eredulity of their readers, and laugh 
at them— 


moſt horrid invention youcanconceive. 


to fear the cold'very much; the caſe- 
ments of their windows are double; 
and there being no chimney in the 
rooms, there is no vent for fumes of 


3 - inhabitants of them reſts in drops of 
team on all the tables, &c. and the 


the travellers ſenſes when he enters 


live the German women, of the lower 
order, are very gentle tempers for 


violent paſſions, when I opened a 
door or window—and ſhut them a- 
Lain immediately——My only re- 


b £0 out into the yard. 


= queſtions aſkedtravellers by the guards 


ci WEE =t the frontier towns are moſt ridicu- | 
Mr. lous— Are you married or not Do 

r of ou travel for your pleaſure or upon 
bis {EEE buſineſs? —Your name and quality? 
the WEE —l: put me in mind of a ſtory told 
aich me by the Ruſſian Miniſter at Venice, 
uni. ot a traveller who being aſked his 
hole dame, anſwered Boo hoo hoo hoo hoo 


traveller, is your buſineſs, I have told 
amy name;—it is impoſſible, I 
es hink, to anſwer gravely to queltions 
berfecly abſurd, 


Letters (for the never wrote a line of 


8 —The ſtoves of this coun- 
try, which ſhe praiſes ſo much, are the 


The country people in Germany ſeem 
I " any ſort—ſo that the breath of the 


ay room, particularly where people 
are, cannot be conceived. I do not be- 
WE ſ{cveral of them flew into the moſt 


BEE ſource upon theſe occaſions was to 


I cannot help obſerving, that the 


Pray, Sir, ſays the guard, how do 
ou write that? That, Sir, replied the 


Extract from Lady Craven's Journey. 
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Nothing is more ſtriking, I think, 
than the variety of the officers dreſſes 
in the Emperor's antichamber—The 
Hungarian and Poliſh I think beauti- 
ful, and I now am ſtrengthened in the 
opinion I always had, though probably 


1 have never toldit, even to you, that 
every nation ought to preſerve the 


faſhion of their country—and that 


there is no neceſſity for mankind to 


ape one another in dreſs 4 
The Emperor gives a private audi- 


ence for ladies that are preſented to 
| him. 
lady who accompanied me that went 


There was only myſelf and the 


into his room together; we met a 
Princeſs Eſterhazi coming out The 


Emperor was cloſe to the door; and 
after bowing very civilly, he made us 


it upon a ſofa and ſtood the whole 
time himſelf; I ſtaid three quarters of 


an hour; there is no occaſion to fear 
ſtaying too long; for when he cannot 
| | ſpareany more time for the audience, 
ſitink and ſuffocating heat that affails 


or for any other reaſon chooſes to end 


1 it, he very civilly ſays, he will detain 


you no longer; you then get up, and 
go to the door, which he opens him- 
ſelf—and thus ends the preſentation 
I think much more agreeably 
than to anſwer any queſtions a Soves _ 


reign chooſes to make before a hund- 


red people that are within hearing in 


the circle of adrawing · room who ge · 
nerally repeat what they hear, accord- 


ing to the folly or malice they poſſeſs 
and I'ſhould think it totally impoſ- 


ſible for a monarch ta converſe with 
any ſatis faction ſurrounded by fo many 
| ears, which have often no brains be- 


longing to them —— The Emperor is 


like the Qneen of France, and the 
only thing that hurt me at all was 
| his not being ſeated— He conyerſes _ 
| politely and agreeably—— 


There is one thing here that ſhocks 
me, and that is, that every lower claſs 


ol women paint white—andeven girls 


of ten years old going of errands in 
the ſtreet are painted—What their 
reaſon for ſo doing is, I cannot 
EDS Cs 8 gueſs; 
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gueſs; for the Germans are generally 


fair. 
| W arſanv. | 


When Tarrived at Warſaw, 1 found 
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ready two days before my arrival; 

the Comte de Stackelberg having 
beſpoke them, by the deſire of Prince 
Galitzin — and the Ruſſian Miniſter | 
C. de 8— 
is ſenſible, and even witty he pre- 
| fented me to the King, the day after 
my arrival, in the evening— The 
King received us in his ſtudy; L was 
accompanied by the Grand Mare- 
chal's wife, who is one of the King's 
 mieces You, Sir, do not ſpeak 
better French and Engliſh than that 


my 
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nad been in England thirty years paſt, 
and aſked me if Mr W 
ſtill living not only living, 1 replied, 


a charming letter in my pocket from 
him He ſaid, if there was no- 


would aſk to ſee it. 


his pocket after reading it, and told 


covia, did not underſtand Engliſh, be 
ſhould traniſlate it into French for her; 


lation, which indeed ſurprized me. 
He muſt be a very elegant writer in 
erg language he chooſes to profeſs 


08 aſked: him for a copy 
he is the ſecond perſon 1 have ſeen, 


for it is impoſlible that the many diſa- 
that ſurround them, ſhould not deprive 


them of the ſociety of people who, ſa- 


to ambition, when they givetheirtime 
to ſovereigns— We .were only 
fourteen people at the King's dinner, 


court 


my apartments had been warmed and 


waited on me — He 


amiable Sovereign — he told me he 
was 
Sir, but in good ſpirits; for I have | 


thing imprudent in his requeſt, he 
He imagined 


Mr W's (tile muſt be uncommon; I 
gave him the letter—he put it into | 


me, as his ſiſter, the Princeſs of Cra- 
and if I would dine with him two | 
days aſter, he would read me his tranſ- 


| the veins blue; ſhe appeared to me Wu 


-I wiſh I had dared to have 
-Well, Sir, | 


whom I wiſhed were not ſovereigns— | 


greeable perſons and circumſtances _ 


crificing only to the Muſes, are better | 
company than thoſe who only ſacrifice 4 


Extract from Ta Craven s Fourney,” 


and we converſed as chearfully and a; 
rationally as if we had not been 2t a 


Karaſhazar, in the Crimea. 
Veſterday ] went to ſee the ſource 
of the river, I rode a white horſe of 
the general's, a very quiet creature, 
but aukward, not being uſed to a ſide. 
ſaddle- 
The old Coff. ick chief looked with 


the greateſt aſtoniſhment at my riding, 


{ and when Tjumped down trom my 


horſe on returning home, he kifled the 


| edge of my petticoat, and ſaid ſome. 


thing in his language which I did na 
comprehend, but the general told me 
he had paid me the higheſt compli. 
ment imaginable, viz, 1 was worly | 
of being a Coſſack 

In the evening I went in a carri: ige 
with the governor and general to Ka: 
raibazar—and on the road ſaw a mock 
battle between the Coſſacks— 

I was much entertained and plea 
„ deſired the Coſſack Chief 
might have my beſt thanks — arrived 
at the town, and was led to the Ka. 
di's houſe, where his wife received 
me, and no male creature was ſuffered 
to come into the room, except the in- 
terpreter and a young Ruflian noble. 
man only twelve years of age. This 
woman had a kind of turban on, with 
ſome indifferent diamonds and pearls 
upon it. Her nails were dyed ſcar- 
let, her face painted white and red, 


to be a little ſhrivelled woman of near 
ſixty, but I was told ſhe was not above 
fifty — She had a kind of robe and 
veſt on, and her girdle was a hand- 
kerchief embroidered with gold anda 
variety of colours—She made mea 
ſign to fit down; and my glovesſcen- 
ing to excite much uneaſinels u 
her, I took them off upon which Wi 

{he drew near, ſmiled, took one of ] 
hands between her's, and winked and 
nodded as a ſign of approbation—v" at 
ſhe felt my arm up beyond the elbo 
half way up my ſhoulder, winkte : 


; oy ; Intereſting Account of the Earthquake at Liſbor. ©, 


nodding—T began to wonder where | An Account of the Earthquake ar 
this extraordinary examination would | Liſbon, upon the firſt of November 
end—which it did there——Coffee | 1755; now firſt publiſhed. From 
was brought, and after that roſe- leaves Davy's Letters on Subjects of 
made into ſweetmeats—both of which Literature. S 
WE the interpreter obliged me to taſte “ 25 1 
he ſweetmeats are introduced laſt, 18 following narrative is ex- 
aud among the Orientals they area | 1 tremely intereſting, and con- 
ſignal that the viſit mult end. Our | tains, in the compaſs of a few pages, 
converſation by the interpreter was not | not only a fuller and a clearer, but, as 
very entertaining She aſked if I had | there is reaſon to believe, a more au- 
> achild, and told me what l have been | thentic relation of the complicated 
. told fo often before, though I contels | miſeries of that dreadful day, than 
5 not by women, that it. would be unne- | the Public hath yet ſeen. It was 


ceellary to repeat it A Tartar houſe | written, in the form of a letter, to the 

daa very flight building of one {tory | Reverend and learned Dr Sanby, 
only no chair, table, or piece of fur- | Chancellor of the Dioceſe of Nor- 

| | Ol 


| niture in wood to be ſeen—large cu- | wich, by Mr Braddock, an intimate 
= ſhions are ranged round the room, on | friend of his, who had connections 
Which we fat or reclined—but what is | with the Engliſh Factory at Liſbon, 
extremely convenient, I obſerved more | and was upon the ſpot when that hor, 
than double the ſpace of the room be- | rid cataſtrophe happened. i 
5 5 hind the wainſcot, which ee ee e ; 
& in moſt places, ſo that in a ſmall „% if Liſbon, 13 Nov. 1755. 
4 where it appears there is nothing but | DzaR SR... n 
„ the cuſhions every neceſſary is tobe | F FLATTERED myſelf I ſhould have 
4 = found——As the viſit was at an end, | I been able to write to you upon a 
4 = I curtlied, and ſhe bowed. In the more agreeable ſubje& than the pre- ' 
:1- court. yard there was a dancer, a wo- | ſent, and had ſufficienty reaſon to be: 
man accompanied in her geſtures by | lieve I ſhould have had the pleaſure of 

a boy, but it was impoſſible to ſee them | ſeeing you ere this in London, but 

| God has been pleaſed to order it o- 
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either with pleaſure or propriety: ſhe 
gvever lifted her feet off the ground | therwiſe. | Wir yet 
but once in four minutes, and then | As no inftance of the kind hath 
only one foot at a time, and every part | happened in theſe parts of the world 
pol her perſon danced except her feet | for ſome ages, I herewith ſend you an 
el went to a Moſque, where ſeveral | account of one of the moſt dreadful 
pious Muſſulmen were going round | cataſtrophes recorded in Hiſtory, the 
a circle in the midlt of the building, | veracity of which you may entirely 
ES caung and flinging their heads al- depend on, as I ſhared ſo great a 
5 olt to the ground and then up a- | pat ia it fell. 
b Fin, a conſtant motion which with There never was a finer morning 
e moving round one way ſoon puts | ſeen than the firſt of November; the 


en =... : gs | | 5 - | 
1 u 7 em into a kind of torture, under | ſun ſhone out in its full luſtre ; the 
which 5 lich they fall to the ground; and | whole face of the {ky was perfectly ſe- 


ere dragged into receſſes in the | rene and clear, and not the leaſt ſignal 
a oſque, made on purpoſe to receive | or warning of that approaching event, 
3 eſe holy men, who ſacrifice ſo many | which has made this once flouriſhing, 
„ ours, and their perſons to idle pain, opulent, and populous city, a ſcene of 
3 | wer ta prove their devotion to | the utmoſt horror and deſolation, ex- 
| 1 [To be gontinugd.] ! cept only ſuch as ſerved to alarm, but 
vol. 3 | El, U 5 ſcarce» 


L 
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Intereſting Account of the Earthquake at Liſbon. 


Tcarcely left a moment's time to fly | floor) did not then ſhare the ſame 


from the general deſtruction. 
It was on the morning of this fatal 


day, between the hours of nine and 


ten, that I was ſet down in my apart» 
ment, juſt finiſhing a letter, when the 


papers and table I was writing on be- 
gan to tremble with a gentle motion, 


which rather ſurprized me, as I could 
not perceivea breath of wind ſtirring : 
whilſt I was reflecting with myſelf 
what this could be owing to, but with- 
out having the leaſt apprehenſion of 
the real cauſe, the whole houſe began 
0 ſhake from the very foundation; 
which at firſt I imputed to the rattl- 


ing of ſeveralcoaches inthe main ſtreet, | 


. which uſually paſſed that way, at this 
time, from Belem to the Palace ; but 
on hearkening more attentively, I was 
IJ oon undeceived, as I found it was 
owing to a ſtrange frightful kind of 
noiſe under ground, reſembling the 


hollow diſtant rumbling of thunder; 
all this paſſed in leſs than a minute, 
and I muſt confeſs I now began to be 


alarmed, as it naturally occurred to 
me, that this noiſe might poſſibly be 


the forerunner of an Earthquake, as 
one I remembered, which had happen- 


cd about ſix or ſeven years ago, in the 


Iſland of Madeira, commenced in the 


lame manner, though it did little or 
no damage. „ 

DOpon this I threw down my pen, 
and ſtarted upon my feet, remaining a 
moment in ſuſpence, whether I ſhould 
ſtay in the apartment, or run into the 
| Kreet, as the danger in both places 
ſeemed equal; and ſtill flattering my- 
Felf that this tremor might produce no 


other effects than ſuch inconſider able 


Ones as had been felt at Madeira; 


but in a moment 1 was rouſed from 


my dream, being inſtantly ſtunned 
with a moſt horrid craſh, as if every 

edifice in the city had tumbled down 
at once. The houſe I was in ſhook 
with ſuch violence, that the upper 
Nories immediately fell, and though 
my apartment (which was the firſt 
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fate, yet every thing was thrown out of 
its place in ſuch a manner, that it 
was with no ſmall difficulty J kept my 
feet, and expected nothing leſs thin 
to be ſoon crulhed to death, as the 
walls continued rocking to and fro i; 
the frightfulleſt manner, opening in 
ſeveral places; large ſtones fallirg 
down on every ide from the cracks; 
and the ends of moſt of the rafter; 
ſtarting out from the roof. To add 
to this terrifying ſcene, the {ky ing 
moment became fo gloomy, that |] 
could now diſtinguiſh no particular 
object; it was an Egyptian darkneſs 
indeed, ſuch as might be felt; owing, 
no doubt, to the prodigious clouds g 


a concuſſion, and as ſome reported, to 
ſulphureons exlialations, but this ! 
cannot affirm; however it is certain, 
I found myſelf almoſt choked for 
near ten minutes. 5 
As ſoon as the gloom began to di- 
perſe, and the violence of the ſhock 
ſeemed pretty much abated, the fil; 
object I perceived in the room, was a 
woman fitting on the floor, with an 
infant in her arms, all covered with 
| duſt; pale, and trembling. I aſkedber 
how ſhe got hither ? but her conſter- 
nation was ſo great, that ſhe could 
give me no account of her eſcape, I. 
ſuppoſe that when the tremor fit 
began, ſhe ran out of her own houſe, 
and finding herſelf in ſuch imminent 
danger from the falling ſtones, retited 


— 


— 


into the door of mine, which was al- 


moſt contiguous to her's, for ſhelter; 
| and when the ſhock increaſed, which 
filled the door with duſt and rubbiſh, 
ran up ſtairs into my apartment, 
which was then open: be it as Il 
might, this was no time for curiolity: 
I remember the poor creature aſked 
me, in the utmoſt agony, if I did no 
think the world was at an end; atthe 
ſame time ſhe complained of being 
choked, and hegged, for God's fate, 
I would procure her a little n 

r upon 


| 


duſt and lime, raiſed from fo violent 
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upon this I went to a cloſet where I] remaining two or three ſeet behind 
kept a large jar with water (which | me, at which inſtant there fell a vaſt 
Fou know i5ſometimes a pretty fcarce lone, from a tottering wall, and 
BE commodity in Liſbon) but finding it | cruſhed both her and the child in 
broken in pieces, I told her ſhe mult | pieces. So diſmal a ſpectacle any 
ot now think of quenching her tbirſt, other time would hade affected me in 
but faving her life, as the houſe was | the higheſt degree, but the dreadL 
1 jult falling on our heads, and if 2 was in of ſharing the ſame fate myſelf, 
ſecond ſhock came, would certainly | and the many inſtances of the fame 
F 6 bury us both ; I bade her take hold | kind which preſented themſelves all 
ol my arm, and that I would endea- | around, were too ſhocking to make 
vour to bring her into ſome place of | me dwell a moment. on this fingle 
4 . | ET 's LIE 1 
I Ifhall always look upon it as a par: I had now a long narrow ſtreet to 
> ticular Providence, that happened on | paſs, with the houſes on each ſide _ 
2 this occaſion to be undreſſed, for had | four or five ſtories high, all very old, 
I 1 drelſed myſelf, as I propoſed, when | the greater part already thrown down, 


oh 


9 4 I got out of bed, in order to breakfaſt | or continually falling, and threatning 


Rm 


= with a friend, 1 ſhould, in all proba- | the paſſengers with inevitable death 
bdility, have run into the ſtreet, at the | at every ſtep, numbers of whom lay 
beginning of the ſhock, as the reſt of | killed Lefore me, or what I thought 
the people of the houſe did, and con- | far more deplorable, fo bruiſed and 
ſequently have had my brains dathed | wounded, that they could not ſtir to 
out, as every one of them had; how- | help themſelves. For my own part, 
ever, the imminent danger I was in, as deſtruction appeared to me una- 
did not hinder me from conſidering | voidable, I only wiſhed I might be 
that my preſent dreſs, only a gown \ made an end of at once, and not 
and ſlippers, would render my getting | have my limbs broken; in which 
over the ruins almoſt impracticable; | caſe, I could expect nothing elſe but 
I had, therefore, ſtill preſence of mind | to be left upon the ſport, lingering in 
et enough left, to put on a pair of ſhoes | miſery, like theſe poor unhappy 


and a coat, the firſt that came in my | wretches, without receiving the leaſt 
id WE way, (which was every thing Ifaved,) | ſuccour from any perſon. . 

i and in this dreſs I hurried down | As ſelt-preſervation, however, is 
irſt 7 


Marrs, the woman with me, holding by | the firſt law of nature, theſe ſad 

my arm, and made directly to that | thoughts did not fo far prevail, as to 

end of the ſtreet which opens to the | make me totally deſpair. I proceeded 
22 agus, but finding the paſſage this | on as faſtas I conveniently could, tho? 


a Pray entirely blocked up with the | with the utmoſt caution, and having 
ter; fallen honſes to the height of their | at length got clear of this horrid paf- 
hick Wa 1 cond ſtories, I turned back to the | ſage, I found myſelf ſafe and unhurt: 
vill, cher end which led into the main | in the large open ſpace before St Paul's 
ent, , Freet, (the common thoroughfare to | church, which had been thrown down 
as it Fe Palace) and having helped the | a few minutes before, and buried a 
. Foman over a vaſt heap of ruins, | great part of the congregation, that 


ſked 3 Fith no ſmall hazard to my own life; | was generally pretty numerous, this 


| nol Rs ſt as we were going into this ſtreet, | being reckoned one of the moſt popu- 

atthe WS there was one part I could not well | lous pariſhes in Liſbon. Here ſtood 

beg {mb over without the aſſiſtance of | ſome time conſidering what I ſhould 
i y hands, as well as feet, I deſired do, and not thinking myſelf: fafe in 
ink! 
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E to let $0 her hold, which ſhe did, this ſituation, 5 came to the reſolu- 


1438 — 


tion of climbing over the ruins of the 
Veſt end of the church, in order to get 
to the river ſide, that] might be remo- 
ved as far as poſſible; from the tot: 
tering houſes, in caſe of a ſecond 
Mock. 

This, with ſome difficulty, I ac- 
compliſhed, and here I found a prodi- 
gious concourſe of people, of both 


| ſexes, and of all ranks and conditions, 


among whom I obſerved ſome of the 
principal Canons of the .Patriarchal 


church, in their purple robes and roch- 


ets, as theſe all go in the habit of Bi- 
ſhops; ſeveral Prieſts who had run 
from the altars in their ſacerdotal veſt- 
ments in the midſt of their*celebrating 


. Maſs; ladies half dreſſed, and ſome 


without ſhoes; all theſe, whom their 


mutual dangers had here aſſembled as | 
to a place of ſafety, were on their 


knees at prayers, with the terrors of 
death in their countenances, every 


one ſtriking his breaſt, and crying 
on, inceſſantly, Miſecordia meu Dios. 


(To be continued, ; 
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Poetry. 


To th Evrron of the Apraperx 
MAGAZINE, 


$IR, 


. I Jeu think the lena lines will 


rot be unacceptable to the readers of 


your Ma azine, they are very much 
ar your 


_ them av2ll OS 


200 Rib. N. 8IR. i 
1789. | "Yourn ce. . C. | 
To a F riend, on the 2 of Tas bo, 


_ Children. © 


{ure, 
Yet we eſteem them as a treaſure, 
mn if they are not in our lot, 


er vice; and Jour Inſerting | 


had 


Original aud fled Poetry. 8 


By over 


— 


If, to our wiſhes, they are ſent, 
We ſhould remember the intent 


' But ſtand thou ſtill, 


But yours you know are gone be.” 


They” relanded ſafe ies 8 fore 


| And all their pains for ever o'er. 


We think we're ſighted or forgot. 


They” re lent us, for a little [ao - 
This is found doctrine and Rand 
reaſon. 
Scmetimes in haſte they” re nate! Wi 
{rom us, 
And well 'tis fo, or't might be W rf, 
TIER or ourſelves, we hows 
ſtroy 
fondneſs, over joy. 
The day that gave Eliza birth, 
Tbat day eight. years the lay in 
earths. 
Oft you frequent be el pot, 
Eliza cannot be forgot. | 
Scarcely recovered trom this ſtr oke, 
Your courage feels another {ſhock 
'Tis Anne that next muſt bid adieu 
To all her friends, to me and you. 
»Tis here your loſſes you deplore, 


Anne and Eliza are no more. 


Vet do not with the Lord diſpute, 

and be thou 
mute, 

He hath but taken back his on 

In loſſes you are not alone. 

And what to you is ſo great grief, 


Wou'd be to others ſweet relief: 
| Who of their ſenſes are bereſt, a 
Their children being charg'd vith 


I heft. | 
Some die and leave their babes 5 
bind, 


To the W the unkind; 


Orphans we ſee are often hurÞd 
To the inſults of this baſe world; 


fore, 


No more let Seel your heart dil 
may, 


With triumph mount ½e milly c 


Tread on the ſtarry planes above, 


] Enter the manſions fill'd with love, 
Cie create us pain and plea- 


Lo! There are pleaſures to exceſo; 
Of which we can but give a guel5: 


| Butus with them may Jeſus pales 


| 


ON WINTER. 
32 1. 


fled, 
W ith all their varied charms, 


| Their wither'd beauties now lie dead, 


In winter's frozen arms. 
Dbeciaing Phœbus' feeble ray, 
Ilis faint and ſickly beams, 


Scarc e cheer the ſhort and darkſome 


day, 
With kind enliv'ning gleams. 
| Mm 
© The ſable clouds his abſence mourn, 
In ſwift deſcendent floods; 


The rude north-eaſt hawls o'er the 


bourn, 
And roars thro” naked woods. 

; IV 

Y The warb ling world that grac'd each 
5 Forſake the leafleſs groves; 

No more they tune the vocal lay, 
| 5 Nor chaunt their artleſs loves. 
5 & lock'd the fetter'd rills remain: 
Do verdure cheers the eyes; 
But bound in Winter's icy chain 
E All nature _ lies. 
he ately elm no more is gay, 
I)be honours of its head 

Are funk in ruin and decay, 
1 All vr fall'n and dead. 


= 0? er, 
Not ſo ſhall youth take wing, 
hen I decay, I bloom no more, 
Nor feel returning Spring. 

7 „ 


i! os; 


ö i lo hai I be dreſt, 


ET 


dream, 


q 5 Shall wake wy ſoul to reſt. 


. * © — 
5 3 E * 
F 5 
E — — 
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1 


Ac joyous ſeaſon's pan and 


Soon ſhall new charms adorn thee + Again my trembling eye half look 4 


hen death, from life' 8 deluſive 


Original and ſelect Poetry. 


Silent 


3 Methought I heard a voice! 


Through darken'd time 1 


149 
MARY's GHOST. AN ELEGY. 


| Scene—the hall where David Rizzio 8 
was murdered, in the palace of 


 Holyrood- houſe, 


CTOBER' ſun, i in veltern glo- 
ry mild, 


; Gleam'd beauteous o'er Edina's an- 


tique ſpires, 


| A thouiznd murmurs bum,—the 3 


ſmoke floats wild; 
Ah, me what different foenies furround 
theſe fires! 


and ſad my penſive ſteps 1 
tend, | 


Where Scotia 8 monarchs oft have trod : 


before, 
| To view the Gothic arch, majeſtic 
1 bend; | 
The e damps of ages chill the column, 
hoar. 


| The dad fell quivering g fipm the 


darken'd hill; 


5 Now reſts the berd, nor fings the 


herdſman more : 


| The milts deſcend, ad nature” s voice : 


is ſtill, 


| Savediitant Fortha's hollow murmur , 


ing ſhore. 


© | A pleaſing awe end my ring 


ſoul, 


gaz d.— 
each turret frown'd 


3 
but the owl; 


around. 


4 Again the vole? th adjacent door 


creak'd drear; 


5 5 A feeble gleam ſcarce ſhow'd the, 
ſnowy ſhroud now wraps thy. 1 TS 


diſmal wall; 


| Scarce ſhow'd a female form, ſolemn! a 


appear, 


5 And flowly float along the lengths 


ening hall. 


Her ſhape majeſtic, but her look was 5 
Tore, Th 


Her 


— — 
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& Oh, Darnly, how this flood © ober- 


powers my ſoul; 
ad Thou couldſt not be me 8 and 
treat me ſo? . 
00 Suſpect me of a crime! a crime ſo 
foul? _ 


0 © Tell to the world then: thought | 


thy Queen ſo low? 


6 Too proud to name that guilt my 


heart ne'er knew; 


6 Too feeling, to endure reproach 


from thee; 


"508 Thou call'd*ſt me faithleſs, and the | 


fawning crew 
& Thought murder* nothing to a 
5 wretch like me. 


e WAas Seppoſed to be Concerned. 


Original and ſelect Poetry. 
Herſpeaking eye the embryo thought | « But hadſt thou ſeen them, Dari 


exprelſs'd ; 
Around her brow the regal chaplet | 
wove, 
The ſacred croſs band ardent on 
her breaſt. 
Sudden ſhe ſtartled at the bloody d 
ground: 
5 Theſe ſacred ſtones ſhall moulder and 
DE decay, 
Thy failings blaze, thy virtues ſleep 
profound : _ 
Shall rolling ages wear that ſtain 
| away? 
Ab! no: while Mary's name, and | 
| Mary's wots, 
The hoary fire to ibu youth 
{hall tell, | | 
The rude eulogium with a ſigh ſhall 
„„ "0085 
„ Yet Mary wept when worthleſs 
| Rizzio fell. 
She hes in angel guiſe each feature 35 
„„ mern; 
And rhrice diſdain the haughty frown 
VVV 
And oft to Gallia? $ climes her eye ſhe 
turn'd; 
And oft the filent tear the fone d be= 
dew'd. | 


ä 


from this breaſt 
e Inhuman ! from this breaſt my 
child they tore- 


6 How claſp'd his little hands around 


my waiſt? 


| © Even thou had'ſt pity 45 nor ſuſ. 


pected more. 


“ In wild deſpair 1 heard his infant 


ry 


„With frantic voice I call d; yes, 


call'd on thee : 


Th Even abject menials "IA ele 


_ miſtreſs fly; 


«6 What earthly friend remain'd to 


counſel me? 0 


Ds Forſaken now,—where? er I lol 


around, 


( The ſcornful ſneer ſtill met my 


downcait eye; 


At laſt, the dungeon yawn'd with 


jaws protound, 


| © Each creaking hinge exclain'd— 


Deſpair, and die. 


ce Through the drear grate 1 view d 


the vernal bloom; 


| © In Autumn crown'd, in wint' 1 


blaſts decay. 


„I once ſmil'd too, unconſcious of 


my doom, | 
„ Till burſting tempeſls drove that 
ſmile away. 


] « Al day! liſten'd to the bleak wind 


5 howl ; 


« With grim delight beheld the 


blaited trees; 


4 At eve I'd hearken to the lere. 


ing owl, 


60 And joyleſs roſe the {prightly mom 


to me. 


c Had Mary ne er bebeld on 


Scotia's thr one, 


«© Nor. heaven in gold the ſparkling 


gem array'd, 


„Perhaps the tenant of ſome vale 


unknown, © 


| ©. No Darnly there had ſpurn -- 
” "The aſaſms nation if Dan. iu 5 - 


iriend betray'd.” | 
She 


© LS 
Ro, 


E profound. 
| 4 In vain my eyes the beauteous form 
? 5 recall, 

In vain my ear wou'd catch the melt- 
| 5 ing ſound : 


lis laſt, faint echo, whiſper'd Sex che 


My freezing veins no ghoſtly terrors 


| chill, 
N glaring meteors ſcare che ſlum- 
| bering night, 
The breeze blew ſweetly ver tlie ver- 
5 dant hill, 


And ſcattering clouds unvail the 


balhf ul l pot | 


Tur DUTIES or A WIFE. 


And narrow is her ſphere in life; 
Within that ſphere to move aright, 
Should be her principal delight; . 


And properly to ſpend and ſpare; _ 
5 © 5 make her huſband bleſs the day 
le pave his liberty away; 


k 5 o form the tender infant 0 
Theſe are the taſks to wives alſigu'd; 4 
at Then never think domeſtic care 
1 Beneath the notice of the fair; 
ls = Pur daily your affairs inſpect, 
I bat nought be waſted by neglect. 
ne WE: irugal Plenty round you ſeen, _ 
And always "oP the golden mean, T, 


of ENVY. 
2&0, ur. B. 11. v. 761. Tran- 


had been only two years at a gram- 


Vonſlire 
— | 
Hg Fra « wick wank: and full 
She of anxious cares, | 


Original and ſelet Poetry. 
| She faid, and vaniſh'd 1 in the gloom 


A. R. f 
eee | 


825 Ei is the province of a wife, 


ZTo guide the houſe with prudent care, 


EL oe e See e. 
3 | Sruck at the ſight ſhe groan'd—and+ | 
11 DESCRIPTION os rac HOUSE 9 

E | Her hollow ſighs diffus d a mournful 


. 1 lated by a young gentleman who 


: = mar ſchool at RIO in De- | 
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To Envy's houſe the goddeſs ſtrait re- 


pairs: 
Deep in a dreary, den the building 
| ſtood, _ 
Defil'd with gore, and black with pu- 
trid blood. 
No ſun e'er gilded ver the horrid 
gloom, 
No winds e er pierc'd within thedark- 
” ſome room, 
No cheerful blaze ſupply'd the place | 
bf light, | 
| But all was liſtleſs, cold, and endleſs 
* night. 
Here, when Minerva came, ſhe 
ſtood aloof, 
(For wiſdom never enters Envy” 8 
roof) 


And ſtruck the doors—the doors 
wide open flew, 
And all the Fury open'd to ler 
view. 
There the curſt fiend, low ſeated on 5 
the ground, | 


| And gorging viper's bed, the god- 


5; deſs found. 
} Recoiling at the ſight, with wild fur- 


prize, 


| Aſide, ſcarce unappall'd, ſhe turn'd 


+ her eyes; 
- | But Envy, lowly riſing! from the 
floor, 3 
Left her halſl. eaten Spend E 


-* Reep'd in gore, | 
And aged her hated form, ſoft ( 
_ crawling to the door. JJ 

There, when ſhe faw the goddeſs 
dre a | 
In all the ſplendonr of immortal 

charms, _ | 


all around 


e 
In her ſharp face a deadly paleneſs 
_ reigns, 
Her meagreform expos'd her tiffen'd. 
Veins, | 
Her haggard eyes wore an eternal 
co, | 
| Her teeth, with livid ruſt deform'd | 
"ang foul; From 
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| From her green breaſt black gall the : 


fury flung, 


And clouds of poiſon rolbd athwart 


her tongue. 

Ne'er did a fmile her hideous front 
4+ 2; Compoſe, 
But what aroſe from miſchief, plague, 

and woes. 

Ne'er did the ſweets of ſleep her eyes 
r 

To ſteal her fromher evertaſling toil; 


But carking cares, an endleſs train a- 
deg | Becaufe ſhe nothing ſaw that merited 
And drive ſoſt ſlumbers from her + | 


E Fee beko 


riſe, 


| wakeful eyes. 
Man ſhe beholds with many a com- 
fort crown'd, . 


His bliſs diſtracts her, and his plea: | 


ſures Wound; 


©  Ditreſſing all, by all alike diſtreſs, | 
She bears her own tormentor in his | 


breaſt. 


: Altho the fiend did all her patred | 


r 


Thus ſpoke the brair- ſprung} progeny 


of Jove: 


To Cecrops' city baſte—mark my 4 


beheſt, 


; And pour thy venom in Aglaura 8 


breaſt. * 


She fad, and ſpurn'd che ground— 


_ aloft ſhe ſprings, 


And cuts the ambient air on foaring 


Wings. 
Envy, with leer accurſt, purſu'd her 
5 flight, 


And ſaw her mount to realms of pu- 


rer light; 


Then murm'ring racks her ſoul, to 


think that ſhe, 


thiſtles bound, 


Aud wreath'd with black and pointed 5 


thorns around, 


| | Then wrapt in peſtlential clouds the 


flies, 


Th The flowing corn beneath her ſhadow 


dies; 


The tainted graſs ſinks wither'd on a 


8 its bed, 


firſt col. 


than aue are heard.“ 


Original and led P try. | 


And the tall poppies fie ning drong 
their head; 
A baneful blaſt the meagre fiend 
ejects, | 
Which both the people and their 
| town infects ;- 
But when Tritonia's towers the hag 
; ſurvey'd, = 
Where peace, and arts, and plenty 
were diſplay? d, 
Scarce did the iron tears to flow fe 
bear, 


à a tear, 


voor 


„ & 

To Joxas Haxwav, Eh. on bein 
preſented with his Picture, ada 
Volume of his Works, by Tab. 
 RyxasTon, Ei. 

2 Groſvenor Place. 


NXIOUs the paths of virtue v 
purfue, ; 


With joy your portrait and you 


works I view. 


Here every line diſplays relig. ous 


ſenſe, 
There every feature looks heriovelas 


O Hanway! faithful friend of God 


and man, 


How doſt thou teach, how grace the 


Clhbriſtian plan! | 

The ſongs of vain miſted philoſophy, 

What were they all alas! emp 
to thee? 


| Theſe taught by nature; the no more 


could do. 


Vater s happy inſtrument muſt be. | The Goſpel came, and ſorm'd ſach 


Her ſtaff ſhe takes, with knotted | 


men as you. 
Erratum in our laſt. Page ice 
line 19. read, When we 
* ſpeak, we are underſtood no fultiil 


3 9 


* 
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itz operations, 
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THE TRIFLER, 


Neue XXXII. 


Thurſday March 26, 1789. 


THERE are few: of the ations 


1 -of mankind, eſpeciallyin theear- - 


7 ly part of life, in which we do not find 


& viſible traces of the principle of SELF. 
Itis a principle ſo generally predomi- 


© nant, that we may impute to it the 


© | crimes ot the world; and ſo power- 
E 1 = that the greateſt and beſt of men 
have found it very hard to co K : X | ; 
15 t very hard to counterad have happened to others. In this 
manner we may ſuppoſe that men 
under the influence of paſſion would 


SELF not only frequently leads us 


and purſuing, at all hazards, an 


object which we think is neceſſary 


for our happineſs. Hence the difficulty, 
m youth, which we find in diſſuading 


2 from the indulgence of a fayourite 


{- 

. : « * 
I Lage 

PSS 

5 


Vol. II. | 


greater part, if not all the vices and 
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EE: ON SELF—EXPERIENCE, USE3 OF Ir 
©  —MISrAKEN NOTIONS ON THIS | 
> _$UBJECT—BOOKS RECOMMENDED— | 
| ON SELF DECELT—CONCLUSION. 


b to injure others, but alſo to negle& | 
Our own ſafety, by deſpiſing the ex- 
. 11 perience that may be offered to us, 


* * 


——— 


—_ 


paſſion or vice» Although we rea- 
ſon both a priori and a poſteriori, al- 
though we offer arguments againſt it, 


and exhibit inſtances to prove the 
danger probable, and the miſchiet 
certain, yet the youth overlooks _ 


all we have to ſay. He is bent on an 
object, in the purſuit of which ſelf- 


gratification is his chief motive; 


it is in vain to argue with him, for 


he cannot feel the force of words who 
is already ſubdued by the force of 
paſſion; and as to the inſtances of 


danger we offer, although he may be- 


lieve that we have no intention to de- 
ceive him, and that ſuch have actual- 
ly happened, yet he flatters himſelf 

that there is none of all thofe caſes + 
that exactly ſuits his own, and that he 
ſhall certainly eſcape, whatever may 


argue, were they capable at all of 


arguing; but, although it be a ſpe- 


cies of ſelf-deceit, it is to be ſuppoſed 
that the impulſe of paſſion is too rapid 
even to admit reflection of, any kind. 
It is one's own experience only 
which conquers the obſtinacy of EI, 


and teaches us, 12 loſſès, diſappoint- 


ments, 


oe e OT IT. 


— 


— 5 
—— — ——ů 
— 


— — 


— —— 9 

— 

2 hs oe na HEE, . 
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the artful, 
their care for our morals, keep us ſo | 
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| ments, Weaken and ſufferings, that 


when we determine to indulge our 
bad paſſions, we enter on a warfare 


in which we are ſure to meet with | 


many a defeat, and from which we 


can never expect to return conquerors. 


'The manner of education in many 


ſchools and families is not very fa- 


vourable to us in this reſpect. We 
lay in a large ſtock of arithmetic, 
and Creek and Latin, but when we 
come into buſy life, we do not find 


that Homer can enable ns to detect 
a ſharper, or that Virgil can ſortify 


our innocence againſt the ſnares of 
Some parents, too, in 


thoroughly ſtrangers to vice, as not 


even to know it when covered, ever 
o ſlightly, by the maſk of pleaſure | 
or hypocriſy. 


Hence it is ſo difficult 
for young men to ſee through the 


deceits that preſent themſelves, and 
hence they fall ſo eaſily a prey to 
pleaſure in its bewitching forms and 
dreſſes, and to deſigning hypoerites 
in their ſpecious profeſſions. 

How to give this experience to the | 


young, is, 1 confeſs, not an eaſy 


matter to determine. Shall we accom- 


pany an ingenuous youth to the ta- 


vern, the gaming houſe, and the 
brothel, with a crew to prevent his 
falling into the vices practiſed in ſuch 
places; as we are told that certain pa- 
zents in our foreign - iflands, make | 
| youth. 


manner, by guarding us againſt tit 


their jlaves drunk, and exhibit them 


before their children, that they may 
conceive an early and ſtrong deteſta- 
tion of that vice? Shall we, in ſhort, 


introduce them into every haunt of 


infamy, with the view of tortilying 
their minds againſt profligacy? I am 


alraid the experiment would in all 


_ caſes be dangerous, and in ſome abſo- 


lutely unſucceſsful. There is a time 


of life, when vice appears much leſs 


thocking than at any other, and that 
1s in full youth, when the paſlions are 


ſlrong, when the call for pleaſure, 
aud the ſolicitations of gaiety are ur- 


conliſtency, and the happineſs ot + 


gent, and when the world is les, _ 


$\7 
1. 


to cenſure occaſional deviations tro 
virtue. This is a critical period in mo 
men's lives, and the character, 


111 
— N. 


25 
1 o 


future lite often depends on it, le. 


| laxed as the ſyſtem of genteel Morals 


now eis, one thing is certain, ti, 


youth of pleaſure will bring an age 01 


pain, and that thoſe who wa! ile 1 
generous paſlions in effeminacy 4; 


vice, will either ſhorten lite, or make 


it inſupportable. 


It becomes thereſore neceſſary n that 


in early life, the mind ſhould he 
ſtrengthened, not by a firing of pr. 
cepts delivered in a dry manner, Sud 
enforced by ſeverity, but by a fie. 


quent and careful peruſal of fury 


works as contain the beſt and mol 


natural repreſentations of human he 


and manners—tfor thoſe are the rey! 


| of experience, an experience not to 


be delpiſed becauſe it is cheap, but 
to be prized becauſe it cannot deceive 


us, and may prevent our being de. 


ceived, The many excellent work 
in every perſon's power to purchatz 
which are in our language, and con 
tain the moſt valuable remarks on 
life and manners, render it une 
ceſſary for me to mention them in 
this place. The uſe of all experience: 
to be derived from ſuch works is 


that it ſupplies the place of foreſgit, 


a quality almoſt always wanting it 
It ſupplies it too in the bel: 


conſequences of a purſuit which mai 
be dangerous to ourſelves; and 30: 
by intuſing that low cunning, ad 
ſelfiſh artifice, which is a bad ligh 
at every ſtage of life, but pat: 


| ticularly bodes il in youth. 8 


numerous, indeed, are the frauds 


practiſed on unſulpecting young me) 


particularly in large towns, that l 
cannot be ſuppoſed that any books 
contain accounts of them, but in 


| our moral, and eſpecially in our be 


periouuent writiggs, there are gel” 


10 


pris 1 
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> prevails in novel-writing. A ſtory is 
2 tormed, and all the characters and 
> fituations mult be adapted to com- 
pleat it. Hence the operations of na- 
ture are ſtrangely perverted, and the 
= ways of providence abſolutely burleſ- 
= qued. It is not from fiction that ex- 
perience can be acquired; in the at- 
+ fairs of common life we are ſenſible | 
that it is from what really happens, 
amd that only, that we learn witdom. 
Whatever amuſement may be reaped 
A from a peruſal of novels, I believe 
3 that it will be univerſally allowed, 
dhat he who ſeeks in them for a know- 
lledge of real life and manners, mult be 


Jitappointed. | 
lictory is one great ſource of ex | 
Ferience, as well as of amuſement ; 


inſtruction of the kind 1 allude to. 
But in vain in ſoch works do we look 


authors of them create men and wo- 
men ſuch as never exiſted, and place 


phers laid down a certain poſition, 


1 for although the actors are generally 
ET of the higheſt ranks, yet the effects 
| et imprudence, of vice, of cowardice, 
Þ lies and individuals, and the beauty 
44 2nd advantages of wiſdom, virtue, 
| 4 Valour, XC, are no where repreſented 


principles laid down which cannot fail 
to be ſerviceable, and ſo much know- 
ledge of life and manners laid open, 
as, properly improved, will enable us 
to anticipate much of that wiſdom 
to which we might have, perhaps, 


The Trifer, No. XXIX. 


arrived many years hence, at the ritk 
of life, and the expence of happineſs 
and reputation. 1 5 © + 

It is common to refer to Novels for 


. 
— —— 


far repreſentations of real life. The 


them in ſituations ſuch as not one 
perſon in ten thouſand has any chance 
to be placed. It was the reproach of 
falſe philoſophy, before the time of the 


immortal Lord Bacon, that philoſo- 


and adapted their experiments to it, 
inſtead of making experiments firit, 
and deducing politions from them. 
Something of that ſame philoſophy 


— ee 


—— — — 


8 


in the deſtruction of nations, fami- 


- 2 


4.7 
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io forcibly, In reading ſuch accounts, 
we have the additional recommenda- 
tion, that they are facts, facts re- 


corded for many centuries, with proofs 


that carry conviction; andthe 1mpret- 
fionthey make on us is leſs, only in ge- 
gree of force, than if they happened in 


our own time, and before our eyes. 


But to return ta that experience 


which is to be derived from books of 


morality and manners, 


one great 


and principal advantage is, that we 


are guarded againſt being deceived by 
OURSELYES, It is not ſufficient to be- 
ware of the enemy without, if we 
continue to harbour a more potent 
enemy within, Solicitations from o- 
thers are liſtened to with pleaſure, 

when aided by the conſent and urgency 
of the love of pleaſure, in ourſelves. 
This dictates to an unexperienced 
mind thoſe many frauds by which we 


are led to an indulgence of criminal 


paſſion, and which ace too much 
ſanctioned by the relaxed morals and 
light converſation of the unthinking 
part of the age. Eons > NE 
Such frauds are—that “ youth's 
the ſeaſon made for joy that dif- _ 
fipation in youth is a proof of a man- 
ly ſpirit—that prudence and tempe- 
rance are marks of a ſneaking mind 
— that the pleaſures of youth are not 
to be checked, becauſe they will 
lead to wiſdom—that wild young men 
generally turn out belt, &c. &c,— 


with many others—all of which 


would be contradicted, if we were 


| to examine them by any rules of 


reaſon, and all of which are 
contradifted by experience which 


is not unfrequently fatal, and always 
dangerous. Theſe are frauds which 
ve are ealily caught by, and ſlight and 


ſilly as ſuch arguments are, we are 
glad to be maſters of them, and repeat 
them with an air of triumph, as af- 
fording a complete refutation of the 


perſuations and advice of parents and 
guardians. Sa Gm 
To conclude——a mind once 
Sn % He 


ſtrengths 


1595 
ſtrengthened can never be weakened. 
If we conſult our experience in all 
«caſes of profligacy and ruin among 
the young, we will always find that 
the mind originally had but a ſcanty 


portion of furniture, and that that va- 


cancy was eaſily ſupplied by ſchemes 


of pleaſure, and allurements to vice. 


To fall occaſionally into vice may be 


the misfortune of the beſt ; but wen 


we ſee a young man perſiſt in the 
Faſhionable vices of the day, and is a 
Habitual drunkard, gameſter and 


Vencher, we may without breach of 
charity conclude, that while he is 
much of the profligate, he is never- 


theleſs much more of the idiot. 
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ANECDOTES »/ the MOORS. 


{From Curxizs's Hiſtory of Mo- 


Tocco, juft publiſhed.) 


1 1 unaccountableas were his mur- 
ders. A Spaniard had been bribed to 
_ ſhoot him, but, miſſing his aim, lodg- 


ed the two balls with which he had 
loaded his gun in the pannel of bis 


ſaddle. The Spaniard was ſeized, 


and it was expected he would have 


| Juffered a death of torture. The 
Emperor, however, reproacliing 


bim, aſked what he had done to 
deſerve this uſage; whether the | 
| Hypocriſy was one of his great. 
| eft vices, and his example rendered 
it the faſhionable vice of the court, 


people were tired of him, and if he 
were not more beloved: after which 


he took no farther notice, but ſent 


the man to work among his other 


Chriſtian ſlaves. The Spaniard ſtill 


had his fears, and turned Mahome- 
tan, but continued to wear his Spa- 
nith - dreſs, perhaps becanſe he had 


no other. Some years had elapſed, | 


When the Emperor, being among 
his workmen, aſked him why his 


head was not uncovered. The Spa- 


niard anſwered he was a Mahome- 
tan. The Emperor made enquiries 


Anecdoter of the Moors, 


, concerning him, and, being inform. 
| ed who he was, ordered his imme. 


— 


policy. vi 
ſtripped a man of all he poſſeſſed, 


of God. 


| ſay otherwiſe would themſelves habe 


diate manumiſſion, aſked him a thoy. 
ſand pardons for having kept him ſo 


long at work, entirely new cloathed 


him, and made him a Baſhaw. 

To ſuch kind of treatment his 
grandees were hourly ſubject: to- 
day hugged, kiſſed, and preferred; to. 


morrow ſtripped, robbed, and beat. 


en. The Negro who carried this 


Emperor's umbrella was remarked 
to be covered with 


ſcars; When 
Iſhmael had done with his lance, it 


was cuſtomary for him to dart it in. 


to the air, and, if it were not caught 


before it came to the ground, the 
man appointed for that office was 
It was obſerved of him, 
| whenever he beat a man ſeverely, 
that man was in the high road to 
| preſerment. The chances were great. 
ly in his favour, that, finding him 


killed. 


in chains, ſome few days after, in 
a wretched condition, the tyrant would 
call him his dear friend, uncle, or 


brother; enquire how he became ſo 


miſerable, as if wholly ignorant of 


the matter, beſtow his own apparel 


upon him, which was a mark of 
great diſtinction, make him as une 
as a Prince, and bid him go and go- 


vern ſome great town. This, it is 


ſaid, was a part of his barbarous 
Being convinced he had 


he then ſent him forth again to glean. 


during his reign. He affected to 
attribute his proſperity,” to the im- 


| mediate protection of Mahomet, 


one of whoſe deſcendants he is fup- 


| poſed. He called himſelf the friend 


of God, the executor of his coun- 


cils, and it was neceſſary to ſay tl! 


thoſe whom he had maſſacred, in 
his frenzy, had fallen by the hand 
Thoſe who ſhould dare t9 


been 
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+ been maTacred.. The Koran Was 
always borne before him, by his 
Talbe, as his guide, and the rule of 


WH 
his conduct. His hands were fre- 


nently raiſed toward heaven, and 


: o not ſeldom while ſtained with hu- 
man blood. He would often alight. 


10 to kiſs the earth and the name of 


Cod, and of his prophet, were con- 
tinuully in his mouth, even in his 
fits of utmoſt ſury. 

ol being himſelf a Talbe, or doctor 
ef the Mahometan law, and preach- 


He was vain 


ed, in his moſque, in a manner more 


forcible, it is ſaid, than any other 


of the Talbes. So confirmed was 
the opinion that thoſe whom he 


ew went immediately to paradiſe, _ 


that the infatuated Moors have come, 
from the fartheſt extremity of the 


Mequinez, in the ſpace of three 


Tons, 


me ſlave who held the ſtirrup. 
ve exceeded his hypocriſy. On 


A famous moſque, in the city of 


Morrocco, were three globes, or as 
Mey were called, apples of gold, 
Phich were ſaid to have been en- 
Wanted, They were placed on this 
Moique by the wife of the renown- 
Almonſor, who expended the 
eateſt part of her jewels and wealth 
their conſtruction. 


A558 


Ne fatal accident, and that the 


Anecdotes of the Moore. 


: empire, to entreat the favour of be- 
ing murdered by his hand. St O- 
un affirms that, while he was at 


"Weeks, he had killed forty-ſeven per- 
It was a common mode with 
bim, to ſhow his dexterity, at once 
Jo mount his horſe, draw his ſabre, 
end ſever the head from the body of 


His avarice indeed, ſeems even to | 


: Wl bad broken the necks of all | 


Muley Iſhmael, 


peror, 


that of Gipſies, who rob hedges and | 
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thoſe who had been ſent to execute 
ſuch commands. They were, at 
length, undeceived by the covetous 
Theſe balls were 
removed, during his reign, and bu- 
ried with his other inviſible and uſe- 
leſs treaſures, _ „ 
The education of the ſons of this 
Emperor, if education it may be 


called, was ſuch as to render them 


even more irrational, barbarous, and 


brutal, than their father. They 


received no 


inſtruction, nor had 
they any employment, except that 


of indulging themſelves in all the 


malicious pranks of boys. At the 
fight of any of them, every man 
was careful to conceal whatever 
might attract their notice, tor they 
ſeized on all that came to hand, and 
pilfered wita impunity. While 
Buſnot and the friars of his order 


were at Mequinez, one of them en- 


tered the apartment of theſe fathers. 
A French merchant, acquainted 
with their manners, rid them of his 


company, by giving him two or 


three blanquils, which he joyfully 
received, and ran off exceedingly 
happy. The Jews were peſtered by 
their viſits. Inſtead of conducting 
themſelves like the ſons of an Em- 
their behaviour reſembled. 


henrooſts. M. St Olon had a vifſit 


from one, who paid him neither 


ſalutation nor compliment, but fell 
on every thing in the chamber that 


he thought worth his attention. 


His entrance and exit reſembled that 


of a monkey, that, ſeeing a baſket 
of fruit, and having ſtuffed his pouch, 
 whiſks away when he can take no 


more. This youth, of about twelve or 


| thirteen, carried off a pair of piſtols, 
and ſome boxes of ſweet meats. 
After ſerving this noble kind of ap- 


prenticeſhip, as they approached the 


ſtate of mankood, they were ſent, 


by the Emperor, to govern his va- 
rious towns and provinces, Rus 
EE 7 the 
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the unhappy people ſoon too ſenſi- 
bly felt the effects of ſuch an educati- 
on. The ſemale children of Muley 
Hhmael, by his concubines, were 
ſtrangled at their birth. = 

This Emperor was an early riſer. 
It was conjectured his, reſt was dil- 


turbed by the horrors of his confci- 


ence, and the exactions, cruelties, 
and murders of which he had been 
guilty. Wanted on in his palace by 
omen, young girls, boys, and 
ennuchs, ſach attendants durſt not 
tell tales ; but, according to report, 
in his camp, his reſtleſsneſs was ap- 
parent. 
he was heard to call upon thoſe hie 
dad murdered, and, ſuddenly wa- 
king, he would ſometimes atk ior 


fome perſon whom he had killed but 


the day before. If anſwered he is 


dead, he would reply“ Who kil- 


led him?“ Perſonal ſafety requi- 


red the anſwer thonld be“ We 


do not know, but we ſuppoſe God.” 
It was affirmed he uſed often to 


call on his favourite Hameda, when 


walking alone, and when he ſuppo- 
fed he could not be overheard. This 


Hameda came a boy into his army, 


where, being noticed, the Emperor 
gave him a horſe. As he grew up, 
he became a jocular, pleaſant fellow, 
and the Emperor indulged his famili- 
arities ſo far that he was allowed to 
enter the gardens, when Iſhmael was 
with his women; a liberty no man, 
before or ſince, ever durſt take. He 
had the title of Baſhaw of Baſhaws, 


and the Emperor uſed paſſionately 
to tell him he never could really be 


angry with him, and that to kill bim 
was a thing to him impoſſible. It is 
indeed ſuppoſed he did not deſign his 
death. It was the conſequence of 
beating him, with the butt end of his 
lance, ſo ſeverely that he died the 
next day of his bruiſes. The Em- 


peror expreffed much ſorrow, confeſ- 
fed he fepented of what he had done, 


ſent him and his phyſicians a bag of 


Starting from his reveries, 


\ firſt audience M. St Olon receiy 
this Emperor was ſeated on 1}. 


face, and his legs and 


him cuckold. 


After having drunken three or 


| 
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money, and entreated him to live, 
The common habits, and appear. 


ance, of Iſhmael, were very pg. 
ſite to thoſe ideas Europeans enter. 


tain of imperial dignity. On de 


A 


1 
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threſhold of the gate of his. Alcat. 


ſave, or palace, on a mat, witiour 
a carpet, with ſome Alcaids, litting 
upon the bare ground, round him, 


who were without ſhoes ; he hade 
dirty, {nufty, handkerchief over his 
arnis wore 


bare.- As an additional mark of his 


character, it may be added, his pu- 


niſhments were as capricious us they 
were cruel. He ſometimes ſent for 
the head of an Alcaid; at other, 


the meſſenger was to ſpit in his face; MW 


give him a box on the ear; or cal 


Various traits of the character 6 
Mulev Daiby are in this work given, 


According to Braithwaite, this Em- 


peror was in perſon fix fœet fix inches 
high, of a fierce and bloated counte- 
Nance, much pitted with the rial 
pox, wanted. his foreteeth, and wi, 
altogether, very ugly. At Mr Ru 
ſel's firſt audience, he was fo druik 


he could ſcarcely hold up his head, 
All he ſaid was Buono, Buono ; except 


giving orders that the Chriitians 
thould have plenty of wine and roat 


ed pigs, both of which were his favol- 


rite Iuxuries, though both contra 
to the Mahometan law. Had nut 


this drunkennels rendered him ines. 


pable of all bufineſs, Mr Rull 
embaſly, probably, would have be 
ſucceſsful; for he had gained his heart 


| by the cheits of Florence wine be 
had brought, one of which, it 


faid, this Emperor and bis firlk m. 
niſter, a fat Negro, of monſtros 
bulk, with two or three other drt 
ken favourites, emptied in one pu 


flaſks himſelf, the Emperor touk d 


another, and hugging it in kis arms 
ers an 500 8 ö os 


25 proteſted the > bre 
it, hould have whatever he came to 


alk. 
. 2 


The qualities of his heart and 


; 5 mind were apparent in his youth. 
1 He one day met a Jew, and ſwore 
* he would murder him if he did not 

EZ giink all the brandy in his mA T0- 
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quor ; and, had the Emperor (Iſh- 
mael) pailed that way, he would cer- 
| © ctainly have been killed for being 
drunk. . | | 


= 
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Another time he obliged a Spa- 


. mard and an Engliſhman to wreſtle, 
= and took an oath to diſpatch him 
; | _whowas thrown, which fell to the. 


; a grave oration to A monkey, re- 
11 proving and informing him that 
monkeys were not good Muitelmen, 
t and particularly, that they had ſpilt 
l. cooſcooſoo, for which they had 
u. been metamorphoſed, (Such is the 
1 Mooriſh tradition.) Having ended 
tos bis barangue, he drew his ſabre, and 
all WW Frruck off the head of the monkey. | 
14, > To add any remarks concerning 
. vbat the effects of ſuch a govern- 
mn; ment, and ſuch governors, mult be, 
ad, Pere needleſs. The Moors perhaps 
on fre as capable as any nation of know» | 
s dedge and wiſdom, At preſent, un- 
it. pappily, they merit too well the name 
cn pf Barbarians. . 1 
ray _ | | | 5 
e e - he te he te | 
Nei- ; 8 | : . 
s 8 STORY of the UNKNOWN 
been ee, 
heart r 9 EE, 5 . ; 
en N Young man whoſe name was 
i Roberts, was waiting at Mar- 
Am Files, till ſome paſſenger ſhould en- 
ros er his boat that be might ferry him 
nl er. A perſon preſently came, but, 
nigh, RY Roberts had not the air of a 
r fe Peatman, was going again, ſaying, 


5 | Ince the boatman was not there, he 
ould find another. I am the boat- 


Nn, faid Roberts, where do you 


r 
5 Ip 
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an his life the man drank the 


lot of the Spaniard, He once made 


* 
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Chriſtian, wilo brought | wiſh to go? I would be rowed round 


the harbour, ſaid the paſſenger, to en- 


joy che freſh air of this fine evening; 
but you have neither the manners nor 


the air of a mariner. I am not a ma- 


riner, ſaid Roberts, and only employ 


my time this way on Sundays and 
holidays, to get money. What, are 


you avaricious at your age? Ah, Sir, 
ſaid Roberts, if you knew my reaſon 


for thus employing myſelf, you would 

not ſuſpect me of {ſo mean a vice. 
Well, row me where I have deſired, 
and be ſo good as to tell your reaſons, 
J have only one, but that is a dread- 
ful one; my father is in ſlavery. In 
{lavery! Yes, Sir; he was a broker 
in Marſeilles, and with the money 
which he and my mother, who is 4 
milliner, had in many years been able 
to ſave, he purchaſed a part in a 
veſſel that traded to Smyrna: his de- 
fire to enrich and make his children 


and his family happy, was ſo ſtrong, 
that he would go in the ſhip himſelf, 


to diſpoſe of his property to the beſt 
advantage: they were met and at- 
tacked by a corſair, and my father, 
among the reſt, was carried a ſlave to 
Tetuan: his ranſom is a thouſand 
crowns, but as he had exhauſted al- 
moſt his whole wealth in that unfor- 
tunate adventure, we are very far 
from polleſſing ſuch a ſum. My mo- 
ther and my ſiſters work day and 
night, and I do the ſame; I am an 
apprentice to a jeweller, and I endea- 


vour, as you ee, to profit likewiſe 


by the Sundays and hohdays, whenmy 


| maſter's ſhop is ſhut. I intended to 


have gone and freed my father, by 
exchanging myſelf for him, and was 
juſt about putting my project into exe- 
cution, when my mother coming to 
the knowledge of it, aſſured me it 
was impracticable and dangerous, 
and forbad all the Levant Captains to 
take me on board. And do you 


| ever receive news of your father? Do 
i you know who is his maſter at Te- 


meets 


Luan, and what treatment he 
| with? 
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With? His maſter is intendant of the 


and three beloved children? What 
name does he go by at Tetuan? His 


King's gardens; he is treated with 


humanity, and his labour is not be- 


yond his ſtrength, as he writes: But, 
alas! where are the comforts he uſed 
to find in the ſociety of his dear wite, 


name is Roberts; he has never chang - 


ed his name, for he has no reaſon to 


be aſhamed of it. Roberts; and his 


maſter is intendant of the King's 


gardens? Yes, Sir. I am affected by 
your misfortune, and I find your 


{entiments ſo noble and ſo virtuous, 
that I think I dare predict a happier 


fate to you hereafter, and I aſſure you, 


I wiſh you all the happineſs you de- 


ſerve: at preſent I am alittle thought- 


Ful, and I hope you will not think me 
Proud becauſe Iam inclined to be | 
filent: I would not be, nor be thought, 


proud, to ſuch men as you. When 


it was dark, the paſſenger de- 


fired to be rowed to the ſhore, and as 


he ſtepped out of the boat, he threw | 
a purſe into it, and ran off with pre- | 
cipitation. The purſe contained eight 
double louis d'ors, and ten crowns | 


in filver. This generoſity made the 
moſt lively impreſſion upon Roberts, 


and it was with grief he beheld him 


run from him ſo ſwiftly, without 
ſtaying to receive his thanks. 


En- 


couraged by this aſſiſtance, the virtu- 


ous family of the Robert's redoubled 


food. 9 Fs oy Te JPET 34 
© Six weeks after, as the mother and 
the two daughters fat at dinner over 


their efforts to relieve their common 


parent, and almoſt denied themſelves 
a ſufficiency of the moſt ordinary 


a few cheſnuts, bread and water, 


Imagine the excels of their joy, their 


they ſaw Roberts, the father, enter. 


tranſports, their aſtoniſhment. The 


old man threw himſelf into their 


arms, and thanked and kiſſed them 


ten thouſand times for the fiſty | 


©: guineas which he had received after 


- the purchaſe of his freedom, for the 


* 
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payment of his paſſage in the veſſel, 


taken in every thing that related tg 
his releaſe, and ſafe return; he kney 
not how to repay jo much zeal, ſo 
much love. The mother and the 


daughters liſtened, and looked with | | 


immoveable ſurpriſe at each other; 
at laſt the mother broke filence; her 
ſon had done it all, ſhe ſaid, through 


ſhe knew not by what mears; and 


his flavery,- young Roberts would, 


| had ſhe not prevented him, have gone 


and taken his father's place; how the 
family had actually in the houſe above 
five hundred crowns towards his ran: 
ſom, which had moſt of it been earn. 
| ed by the labours of young Robert, 


8 


| but Il find him; he ſhall come ar ; 
ſee the happineſs he is the author d. 
He then tcld his father the aneceor 


&c. The father, on hearing this ac- 
count, was inſtantly ſeized with a 
molt painful ſuſpicion, that his ſon 


— 


bad taken ſome diſhoneſt method to 


releaſe him; he could no way elſe ac- 
count for it; he ſent for his fon, Un. 
happy young man, ſaid he, what 
haſt thou done? wouldſt thou have me 
owe my deliverance to crimes and 
diſhonour? thou wculdſt not have 
kept thy proceedings ſecret from tly 
mother, had they been upright; [ 
tremble to think, that fo virtuous at 
affection as parental love ſhould ren- 
der thee guilty, Be calm, my father 
anſwered the young man; your {ot 
I hope, is not unworthy of you, nt 
is he happy enough to have procurd 
your deliverance, and to prove hof 


| dear to him his father is: no, it i 


not me, it is, it muſt be our genero 


| benefator, whom I met in my 02; 


he, my mother, who gave us þ1s 
purſe: I'll ſearch through the world 


before related. | | 
The elder Roberts, having ſo ge 
| a foundation to begin again, 


for the cloaths they had fent hin, 
for all the exactneſs and care they had 


related how from the firſt moment cr 


| became rich enough to live 4 4 
f ih 1 


and ſettle his children to his ſatisfac- 
| 55 tian, while the younger made every 


ſearch, he at laſt met him walking 
alone on the beach of Marſeilles. 


fi 


, Saviour of his family, and to beg of 
0 him to come and ſee the happineſs 
5 he was the author of, and receive 


. however, — not to underſtand 
him, an 


and eſcaping from the importunities 


. daebtors: and though the ſtory was ſo 
extraordinary, it ſoon made its way 


me through France, was never known till | 
and after his death, by his papers, when 
e the famous and immortal MoxTes- | 
9 ir was found to be the perſon. 

t; 


he note for 7, 500 livres was found, 


be had received it of Monteſquien, 


chen Wor the releaſe of a flave at Tetuan, 
for, YEW the name of Roberts; and it was 
nt Fnown, that Montefquieu uſed to viſit 
ures BY His ſiſter, Madam D' Hericourt, who | 
1 Vas married and lived at Marſeilles. 
EEE 
boat; RE E | 
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poſible effort to diſcover their bene. 
factor. After two years of fruitleſs 


the multitude becoming 
great by their contention, found an 
opportunity of mixing with them, 


N of Roberts. He was never ſeen or 
ae. heard of afterwards by his grateful 


512 ad Mr Mayn, banker of Cadiz, fad, 
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venerable Prieſt, in a: ſtole and ſur- 
plice, who, I apprehend, had eſcaped 
from St Paul's. He was continually 
moving to and fro among the people 


exhorting them to repentance, and 
| endeayouring to comfort them. He 


told them, with a flood of tears, that 


God was prievouſly provoked at their 


ſins, but that if they would call upon 


the Blefied Virgin, ſhe would intercede 
| for them. 
| around him, earneltly begging his 
benediction, and happy did that man 
think himſelf, who could get near 


Every one now flocked 


enough to touch but the hem of his 


| garment ; ſeveral I obſerved had little 
| wooden crucifixes, and images of 
| Saints in their hands, which they 


offered me to kiſs; and one poor 
Iriſhman I remember held out a 8t 
Antonio to me for this purpoſe, and 


when I gently put his arm aſide, as 
giving him to underſtand, that I de- 


fired to be excuſed this piece of de- 
votion, he aſked me, with ſome indig- 
nation,. whether I thought there was 
a God. I verily believe many of the 
poor bigotted creatures, who ſaved 
theſe uſeleſs pieces of wood, left their 


children to periſh, However, you 
muſt not imagine, that I have now the 


leaſt inclination to mock at their ſu- 
perſtitions. I ſincerely pity them, and 


muſt own, that a more affecting ſpec- 


tacle was never ſeen. Their tears, 
their bitter ſighs and lamentations, 


| would have touched the moſt flinty 


heart. I knelt down amengſt them, 


and prayed as fervently as the reſt, 
though to a much properer object, 
| the only Being who could hear my 
_ prayers, or afford me any ſuccour. 

In the midſt of our devotions, the 
= upon the firſt of November 1 7 


ſecond great ſhock came on, little 


leſs violent than the firſt, and com- 


pleated the ruin of thoſe buildings 


which had been already much ſhatter- 
ed. The conſternation now became 
fo univerſal, that the ſhrieks and cries 


of Miſerecordia could be diſtinctly 


| heard trom 9 of St Catharine's 
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bill, at a. conſiderable diſtance off, 
whither a vaſt number of people had 


likewiſe retreated; at the ſame time 


we could hear the fall of the pariſh 


church there, whereby many perſons 


were killed on the ſpot, and others 
mortally wounded. . You may judge 
of the force of this ſhock, when I in- 


form you, it was fo violent, that 1 


could ſcarce keep on my knees, but it 
was attended with ſome circumſtances 
ſtill more dreadful than the former. 


On aſudden I heard a general outcry, 
The fea is coming in, we ſhall all | 


be loſt.“ Upon this, turning my eyes 


towards the river, which in that place 
is near four miles broad, I could 


perceive it heaving and ſwelling in a 


moſt unaccountable manner, as no 
wind was ſtirring; in an inſtant 
there appeared, at ſome ſmall diſtance, 
a large body of water, riſing as it 


were like a mountain: it came on 


foaming and roaring, and ruſhed to- 
_ wards the ſhore with ſuch impetuoſi- 


ty, that we all immediately ran for 


Hur lives as faſt as poſſible; many 
were actually {wept away, and thereſt 
above their waiſt in water at a good 


diſtance from the banks. For my 


own part, I had the narroweſt eſcape, 


and ſhould certainly have been loſt, 
Had I not graſped a large beam that 
lay on the ground, till the water re- 
turned to its channel, which it did al- 


moſt at the ſame inſtant, with equal 
rapidity. As there now appeared at 
leaſt as much danger from the ſea as 
the land, and I ſcarce knew whither 
to retire for ſhelter, I took a ſudden 
kreſolution of returning back, with my 
clothes all dropping, to the area of | 
St Paul's: here I flood ſome time, 
and obſerved the ſhips trembling and 


tolling about, as in a violent ſtorm : 
ſome had broken their cables, and 
were carried to the other fide of the 
Tagus; others were whirled round 
with incredible ſwiftneſs: ſeveral large 
boats were turned keel upwards; and 


all this without any wind, which ſeem- 


ver more appeared. 


ed the more aſtoniſhing. It was at 
the time of which I am now ipeaking, 
that the fine new quay, built entirely 
of rough marble, at an immenſe ex. 


| pence, was entirely ſwallowed up, 


with all the people on it, who hid 
fled thither for ſafety, and had reaſon 
to think themſelves out of danger in 


ſuch a place: at the ſame time 4 


great number of boats and {mall 
veſſels, anchored near it (all likewile 


full of people, who had retired thither 


for the ſame purpoſe) were all wi. 
lowed up, as in a whirlpool, and ne- 

This laſt dreadful incident I did 
not fee with my own eyes, as it paſed 
three or four ſtones? throws from the 
ſpot where I then was, but I had the 


account as here given from ſever] 


maſters of ſhips, who were anchored 
within two or three hundred yards of 


the quay, and ſaw the whole cata{- 


trophe. One of them in particular 
informed me, that when the ſecond 
{ſhock came on, he could perceive tie 


| whole city waving backwards andfor- 
_ wards, like the ſea when the wind fel 


begins to riſe ; that the agitation af 
the earth was ſo great, even under tht 
river, that it threw up his large anchor 
from the mooring ; which ſwam, 2 
he termed it, on the ſurface of th: 
water: that immediately upon tlis 
extraordinary concuſſion, the iv 
roſe at once near twenty feet, and i 


a moment ſubſided ; at which inſtant 
he ſaw the quay, with the whole cot 


courſe of people upon it, {ink dow" 


and at the ſame time every one 0 


the boats and veſſels that were near By 
were drawn into the cavity, which 


ſuppoſes inftantly cloſed upon them, 


inaſmuch as not the leaſt ſign cf! 
wreck was ever ſeen afterwards. Ti 
account you may give full credit 9; 
for as to the loſs of the veſlels, t 
confirmed by every body; and u 
regard to the quay, I went myſelb 


| few days after, to convince myſe | 
| the truth, and could not find even u 


Tull 


* ruins of a place, where L had taken ſo 
many agreeable walks, as this was the 
common rendezvous of the factory 
in the cool of the evening. I found 
it all deep water, and in ſome parts 
© ſcarcely to be fathomed. _ 
> This is the only place J could learn 
which was ſwallowed up in or about 
> Litbon, though I ſaw many large 
cracks and fiffures in different parts 
and one odd phenomenon I mult nor 
| omit, which was communicated to me 
| hy a friend who has a houte and wine 
” |  c:ilars on the other ſide the river, 
z. that the dwelling-houſe being 
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ol 2 firſt terribly ſhaken, which made all 
de family run ont, there preſently 
he fell down a vaſt high rock near it; 
e that upon this the river roſe and ſub- 
al tide in the manner already mention- 
ed ed, and immediately a great number 
ot i of ſmall fiſſures appeared in ſeveral 
al contiguous. pieces of ground, from 
lar whence there ſpouted out, like a /2/ 
"nd *deau, a large quantity of fine white 
us ſand, to a prodigious height. It is 
wh not to be doubted the bowels of the 
rl earth muſt have been exceſſively api- 
if tated, tocauſe theſe ſurprizing effects; 
te dut whether the ſhocks were owing to 
c:or any ſudden exploſion of various mine- 
» > W als mixing together, or to air pent 
the We up, and ſtruggling for vent, or to a 
tus kollection of ſubterraneous waters 
river Aorcing a paſſage, God only knows; 
d i As to the fiery eruptions then talked 
rant pf, I believe they are without foun- 
cal: We! dation, though it is certain I heard 
0 feveral complaining of ſtrong ſul- 
ne 01 Pbureous ſmells, a dizzineſs in their 
earl heads, a ſickneſs in their ſtomachs, 
ch be and difficulty of reſpiration, not that I 
them felt any ſuch ſymptoms myſelf. _ 
| of 3 1 had not been long in the area of 
. Ths St Paul's, when I felt the third ſhock, 
it 10; Phich though ſomewhat leſs violent 
It Þ Kan the two former, the ſea ruſhed 
au n apain, and retired with the ſame 
fel Ppidity, and I remained up to my 
8. es in water, though I had got- 
ren tie 


Intereſting Account of the Earthquake at Liſbon. 


tome veſſels were left quite dry which 


Bay, the lower parts of it at leaſt 
would have been totally deſtroyed. 


that he really concluded he had ſtruckx 


ſo violent, that ſeveral pilots were of 
the mouth of the Tagus, was changed. 


| Certain it is, that one veſſel attempt- 
| ing to paſs throngh the uſual channel, 


loſt, but at length got through. There 


preceding, though ſeveral perſons al- 
ſured me, that as they were riding on 


Belem, one ſide of which lies open to 
the river, the waves ruſhed in with fa 
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En upon a ſmall eminence at ſome dif- | 
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tance from the river, with the ruins of 
ſeveral intervening houſes to break its 
force. At this time I took notice the 
waters retired ſo impetuoully, that 


rode in ſeven tathom water: the river 
thus continued alternately ruſhing on 
and retiring ſeveral times together, 
in ſuch ſort, chat it was juſtly dreaded, | 
Liſbon would now meet the ſame fate 
which a few years ago had befallen 

the city of Lima“; and no doubt had 
this place lain open to the ſea, and 
the force of the waves not been ſome- 
what broken by the winding of the 


The maſter of a veſſel, which arri- 
ved here juſt after the firſt of Novem- 
ber, aſſured me, that he ſelt the ſhock- 
above ſorty leagues at ſea fo ſenſibly, 


upon a rock, till he threw out the 
lead, and could find no bottom, nor 
could he poſſibly gueſs at the cauſe, 
till the melancholy fight of this deſo- 
late city left him no roora to doubt of 
it. The two firſt ſhocks in fine were 


opinion, the ſituation of the bar, at 


foundered, and another ſtruck on the 
ſands, and was at firſt given over for 


was another great ſhock .atter this, 
which pretty much affected the river, 
but I think not ſo violently as the 


horſeback in the great road leading to 


much rapidity, that they were obliged 
to gallop as faſt as poſſible to the upper 
grounds, for fear of being carried a- 
way. FE Ts 

IT was now in ſuch a ſituation, that 


* 'This happened in 1746. A. 
7 4 Y 2 1 1 


Iknew not which way to turn myſelf; 
if I remained there, I was in danger 
from the ſea; if I retired further from 
the ſhore, the houſes threatned certain 
deſtruction ; and, at laſt, I reſolved to 
go to the Mint, which being alow and 
very ſtrong building, had received no 


confiderable. damage, except in ſome 


of the apartments towards the river. 


R — 


The party of ſoldiers, which is every 


day ſet there on guard, had all deſer- 
ted the place, and the only perſon that 
remained was the commanding officer, 
A nobleman's ſon, of about ſeventeen 
or eighteen years ofage, whom Ltound 


ſtanding at the gate. As there was | 
flill a continned tremor of the earth, 


and the place where we now flood 
(being within twenty or thirty feet of 
the  oppolite houſes, which were all 
tottering) appeared too dangerous, 
the court yard likewiſe being full of 
Water, we both retired inward to an 
hillock of ſtones and rubbiſh: here 1 
entered into converſation with him; 
and having expreſſed my admiration 
that one ſo young ſhould have the 
courage to keep his poſt, when every 
one of his ſoldiers had deſerted theirs, 
the anſwer he made, was, though he 
dere ſure the earth would open and 


85 ſaballoau him up, he ſcorned to think of | 


fixing from his pet... In ſhort, it was 


owing to the magnanimity of this 


young man, that the mint, which at 
this time had upwards of two millions 
of money in it, was not robbed ; and 


in ſaying, that I never ſaw any one 


| behave with equal ſerenity and com- 
| poſure, on occaſions much leſs dread- 


ful than the preſent. I believe 1 


him near five hours; and though I 
was now grown taint from the conſtant 
fatigue I had undergone, and havin 


not yet broken my faſt, yet this had 


not ſo much effe& upon me as the an- 


xiety I was under for a particular 
friend, with whom I was to have din- 


ed that day, and who lodging at the | 
top of a very high houſe in the heart 
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of the city, and being a ſtranger to the 
language, could not but be in the u. 
moſt danger; my concern therefore 


for his preſervation, made me deter. 
mine, at all events, to go and fte 


what was become of him, upen. 
which I took my leave of the officer, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


. Kb . b... 
Extrad from Lady Craven's Ju 


10 Conſtantinople, 
(Concluded. ) 
Batchtſerai, April 8, 1786. 
N my way hither 1 dined at the 
| Collack Chief's polt—and my en- 
tertainment was truly Coffack—A 


long table for thirty people—at one 
end a balf-grown pig roalted whole Þ 


—at the other a half- grown ſheep, 


| whole likewi{:-—in the middle of the 


table an immenſe tureen of curdled 


_milk—there were ſeveral tide diſhes 
made for me and the Kuſſians, as 
| well as the cook could imagine to 


our taſte 


The old warrior would 


 fain have made me taſte above thin 
ſorts of wine from his country, the 


borders of the Don; but I contented 
myſelf with three or four, and ſome 
were very good. After dinner, from 
the windows I ſaw a fine mock ba- 


| tle between the. Caſſacks; and 1 fav 
three Calmoucks, the uglieſt fiercel 
| looking men imaginable, with ther 
indeed Ido him no more than juſtice, { 


eyes ſet in their noſe, and uncommon 
ly ſquare jaw-bones-- Theſe Calmoucks 
are ſo dexterous with bows and u. 
rows, that one killed a gooſe at 4 
hundred paces, and the other broke 


an egg at fifty —- The young Coſſack 
officers tried their kill with them, 
but they Were perfectly novices 10 


compariſon to them they ſung al 


danced, but their ſteps and their 


tones were equally inſipid, void dl 
grace and harmony, _ | 
When a Coſſack is ſick, 


1e drink | 4 
ſour milk for a few days, and pa . 
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dr only remedy the Cofſacks have for 
levers. #1 | a | 

EZ Batcheſerat is ſituated in fo ſteep A 
valley, that ſome ot the hanging pieces 
” of rock ſeem ready to fall aud cruſh 


* 5 


the houſes Ie 
ton on the left, I fawa troop ot 
” well-dreſſed Partars, there were above 


1 A T 
ana hundred on horſeback; the Raima- 


Fan“ was at the bead of this com- 
pay, who were come ont to meet 
and eſcort us, but I who did not know 
© this, aſked the Governor it there was 
2 2 Ruſtian poſt here; which there is 
A dove the town, of a thouſand men 
— here are five thouſand Tartar 
BÞ 5 inhabitants here; I do not believe 
there was a man left in his houſe, the 


* 

. 
2 
3 
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© ſtreets being lined with Tartarian 


5 


eees were very ſingular, moſt of them 


lept their eyes fixed on the ground, 
ds we paſſed ; but ſome juſt look- 
ed up, and, as if they were afraid of 


ſeeing a woman's face uncovered, haſ- 


=tily. caſt their eyes downward again; 
ſome diverted at the novelty, looked 


. and laughed very much. 


building, the greateſt part of it is one 
floor raiſed upon pillars of wood pain- 
"Fed and gilt in a ſanciful and lively 
manner; the arch, or laſt- door way, has 
fine proportions, a large inſcription in 
pit letters is the chief ornament— 
Hut the governor has had it repaired, 

© ew gilt and painted for the Em- 
= Þrels's reception Court 
 Jourt, and garden within garden, make 
© Þ variety of apartments where the 
Fan walked from his own reſi- 

$o0ce to the Harem +, which is ſpa- 


F * That word means the Khan's 


| 1 e ſhould be told of, turned into the 


2 1 is no wonder; as he was ſo 
If Harem means that apartment 


men on each ſide; their countenan- | 
m 


Jam told it was perfectly in ruins, 


Wit miniſter—a perſon called him 
eam of Tartar—which I fearing 


em of Tartars—which he ſaid 


About a mile from the | 


The Khan's palace is an irregular. 


within | 


—c__ 


ver mixed together 


follow. 


| inhabit the Harem 


105 
cious and higher than the other 
buildings— What I thought pretty 
enough was, that ſeveral of the ſquare 
places under his apartment weng 
paved with marble, and have m 
the center fountains which play con- 


ſtantly 


I never ſaw ſuch a variety of co- 
lours—different coloured gold and ſil- 
| The Kaima- 
Kan, and two other principal Tar- 
tars, ſupped with us, and L find no. 
thing can exceed the ignorance and 
ſimplicity of theſe people The 
Kaima-Kan is the Khan's firſt miniſ- 


ter. — le is totally ignorant of the 


geography of his own country; and 
ſays that England and Peterſburgh 
are the ſame thing | 

Sevaſizpoie, April 12, 1786. 
TI muſt not forget to tell you that 1 
went, as I told yon I ſhould, to dine 


with the Kaima-Kan's ſiſter, whoſe 


harem, with her huſband's houſe, is 
fituated in a very romantic manner at 


the foot of ſome very extraordinary 
rocks, from which iſſue many clear 


ſprings, that ſupply the houſes and her 

bath with perpetual freſh water; there 
is a ſtrange appearance on theſummit 
of thoſe rocks, places where immenſe 


cables have certainly paſſed and been 


tied The Tartarians inſiſt upon it 
that the ſea once lay at the foot of 
them and {hips were faſtened to them 
We dined in the huſband's apart- 
ment, a very dirty ſhabby place for 
ſo rich a gentleman—Partarian cook- - 
ery conſiſts in much greaſe and honey 
After dinner, the Kaima- Kan 
walked acroſs a yard and I was bid to 


where four women and ſome youn 
girls met us, and laſt of all his ſiſter 
her dreſs was magnificent, particular- 


— 


where the women reſide; which is al- 
ways a ſeparate building from that 


which the maſter inhabits and ſiſ- 


ters, mothers, wives, or miſtreſſes all 


17 


I did fo into another court, 
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ly her girdle, in the front of which | 


were two circles like bracelet lockets; 
the centers of them contained two 
fine emeralds She offered me a 
large goblet which held two quarts 


| of ſherbet, an indifferent kind of le- 
 menade—aſfter that coffee, 
of all ſweet-meats — 
ed very well by ſigns, the was neither | 


and laſt 
We converſ- 


old nor ugly; but how is.  potlible 


to judge of a countenance hid under 


bad painting, and eye-brows which 
join into one liraightlne drawn acroſs 


ſame uneaſy appearance I had ſeen 


in the other Tartarian woman, fol. 
pulled them off, but ſhe was not ſo 


curious as the other, and it ſeemed to 


be a high entertainment to her bro— 
ther to ſee us converſe by ſigns. I 
wWore a chemiſe with two rows of very 
fine lace 
| thonght would ſurpriſe her; but lace, 


at the boſom, . 


and every magniticence which 15 not 


gold, filver, pearl, or diamonds, | T. 


am told paſſes unnoticed Linen is 


not much in uſe; their ſhifts, and the 


ſhirts of the men, are generally made 


of very thin ſilk, or filk mixed with 


cotton, which is ſeldom changed; but 


the very frequent afe of baths makes 
this cuſtom le& loathſome than it 
would otherwiſe be When ſhe had 
quitted the harem, her brother ſtaid 
behind a little, and afterwards came 
up to me, kifſed the bottom of my 
gown, and preſented me a very beau- 
tiful handkerchief of his ſiſter's em- 
broidery, which the governor told me 
I mult accept I deſired the Kaima- 
Kan to thank her, and tell her I would 
keep it for her ſake—It is of muſlin, 


the borders embroidered with different 
coloured filks, and gold, and what 1 


cannot ee both ſides are the | 
ſame 


I ſhould be glad you could fre this 
place—From the ſingularity of the 


coaſt, the harbour is unlike any other 


T ever ſaw; it is a long creek that is 


formed by the Black Sea between two | 
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My gloves gave her the 


| hewn ont of” the 


large chapel, the pillars and altars 9f 
which 


which 1 


dy, in ſeeing the Bay 
and all the Black eg: at lealt two 
hundred and fifty feet hd 


ridges of land, ſo high that The Glory 
of Catherine, one of the largeſt liv 
inthe Ruſſian navy, which is at anchor 
here, cannot be ſeen, as the thore jc 
above the pendant-—The water is {9 
deep that this ſhip touches the land 

-All the fleets in Europe would 
be ſafe from {ſtorms or enemies in theſe 
creeks or harbours, for there are nd. 
ny. Batteries 
them, on one ſide, would be ſuſhicient 
efectually to deſtroy avy ſhips that 
would venture in, and placed to- 
wards the ſea muſt e 
entrance ot a fleet The Compte 
de Wynowitch commands here, and 
has a little farm at Inkerman, which 
mult have once been a very conlider- 


able and extraordinary town; at pre- 


tent the only remains of it are rooms 


rock, Here is q 


are extremely curious; the 
one is whitiſh and not unlike Marble, 
1 climbed up a ſtair-caſe, and crept 
into and out of very extraordinary 
ſpaces large and commodious; 1 en- 


tered at the bottom oft theſe dag 


habitations, and like a chimney -{weey- 
er came out at the top; and though 
it colt me not a little trouble in turn- 


ing and climbing up ſo high, I had 0 


idea I had mounted ſo much till on 
looking about me I turned quite g ods 
of linkem 


the place where I ſtood ——= 
e FLAY. e . N. TO 7 aa. dance 
MODE an MANNERS 


Parcs cadis tibi Alina an 
Oblivisſ9 lævia mA gs 


Ciboria exple . Hot. 


FORUEIGNER af an intel. 
gent and ſpeculative mind a 


riving in the metropolis of this con 
Wi 


at the entrance of 


den prevent the 
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ſucceſſion, that we are an opulent and 


the ſhattered remains of his once 
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will readily imagine, from that con- 
tempt of conny ſo viſible in its 
public buildings, and the ſplendour of 
equipages whirling paſt him in rapid 


IN 
yy 
ol, 
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luxurious people. | 5 
ghould his introduction to its inha- 
bitants be at the table of an eminent 
merchant or capital tradeſman, the 
= glitter of the ſide- board, the numerous 
* attendants, variety of wines, and 
* delicacy of the viands, ſeem by no 
means calculated to weaken that. 
opinion. But when at this ſumptuous 
> hoard he finds the converſation turn 
entirely on hard times, heavy taxes, 
and ſcarcity of money, he will cer- 
tainly ſappoſe himſelf in the houſe of 
an undone Timon, who had collected 


ſplendid fortune to ſurnith forth to his 
friends a farewell entertainment. 

* 3 Lam an elderly man, and by forty 

Fears cloſe attention to buſineſs in the 


cent competency, during the” Jacter” 


part of which time I have had leiſure | 


to obſerve (with concern I confeſs) the 
rapid change in City manners; and as 
have ſat at the table of Mr. Deputy 
Sugarcane, neither the ſumet of the 
veniſon, nor the fragrance of the de- 
ert, could eraſe the pleaſing remem- 
brance of the plain joint and marrow- 
pudding once ſmoaking on the Sun- 
ay-board of his worthy father, whoſe 
plum, acquired by unremitting induſ- 
ftr, was preſerved by decentfrugality, 
Although now reduced by the taſte 
znd elegance of his ſon to ſomething. 
Els than twenty thouſand pounds. 


But while TI lamented the progreſs of 
Wxury in the capital, I did not con- 
"Ewe its enervating influence was ſo 
Fudely diffuſed over the remoter pro- 
Unces, till neceſſity compelling me, 

Pr the firſt time, to take a journey 
to the North of England, I was 
Pnvinced it loſt little by travel. 
During my ſtay inthe country, I re. 


| 


—— — 


ed 2 card of invitation to dine 


7 
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with an old correſpondent, Mr. Jere- 
miah Huckaback, a perſon who from 
the ſmalleſt beginnings would have 
ſhortly realized the ſum of ten thou- 
ſand pounds inthe double capacity of 
linen-draper and grocer, had he 
not unfortunately been ſeized with a. 
diforder too prevalent in this country 
called the P:/it5mania, or, in other 
words, the ambition of making a gen- 
tel Aenne; 8 
After dreiling myſelf as well as a 
traveller could, at three o'clock 1 


proceeded to the houſe of my friend, 
| who after a cordial reception, eſcor- 


ted me into a large room he had con- 
verted from a warehouſe into what he 
called a ſaloon, where we joined a nu- 


merous aſſemblage of his friends. Af- 


ter the uſual compliments and intro- _ 
ductory converſation had paſſed, 1 
ventured to caſt my eyes round the 
apartment, whoſe ſtuccoed walls were 


covered with portraits at full length, + 
line of a broker, have acquired a de- 


moſt of them in armour. 


Had I not 


been tolerably well acquainted with 


my friend's pedigree, I ſhould have 
venerated them as the warlike forms 
of his anceſtors ; but a portly gentle- 
man called Mr. Sago, obſerving my 
attention, took me aſide, and after 


ſeveral ſly hints of /9/s and their money, 


informed me, they were painted by 
one Vandyke, who lived in the reign 
of William the Conqueror; that Mr, 


Huckaback had purchaſed them at 


the extravagant price of half-a-guinea 


a head at the ſale of Sir Jehu Haz- 
ard's elects, a gentleman of ſpirit and 


family, who, notwithſtanding he had 


kept the very belt of company, had 
lately condefcended to accept an in- 


vitation to ſpend a ſeaſon with the 


governor of the county gaol. I could 


hardly preſerve my gravity at the 


ambitious introduction of my friend 


into this good company. Between 
two whiſkered viſages bung the ſmil- 
ing reſemblance of Captain Hucka- 


back; for you muſt know that this 
town being within fifty miles of the 


ſea, 
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phalanx, bound by the tie of honour 


unprincipled renegadoes Paul Jones 


that bore no ſender reſemblance to 


partly enveloped in ſhining gaiters. 
Beneath his double chin depended the 


oſ ſtiffneſs, had placed him in that 
poſition called by military men Hand. 
ing eaſy. In about an hour a boy in 
livery came and announced dinner. 
On dur entrance into the dining- room 


Madam Huckaback, dreſſed to the 
very height of the mode. She was 
ſupported by her youngeſt daughter 
Euphraſia (Clementina the eldeſt hav- } 


Mop will keep you, that he had borne 


in England. 


which name was incapable of a poe- 


tually agreed on, altho' not with all 
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ſea, my ſriend, who had been inſtru- 
mental in raiſing, was complimented 
with the command of a martial 


alone to defend their wives and pro- 
perty from the depredations of thoſe 


— 


and Luke Ryan. | | 
His head, tho? not caſed in an hel- 
met, looked very reſpectable in a large 


white wig in full buckle; his legs, 


two 1 beer barrels ſupporting a 
hogſhead in the ſame poſition, were 


glittering gorget ; a crimſon ſaſh be- 
girt his ample waiſt ; and the judi- 
cious painter, to avoid all appearance 


* —— 


we were received with great ſtate by 


ing run off with her papa's book- 
keeper), and Mr. Marc Anthony 
Huckaback, a boy of fifteen years of 
age, her only ſon. This young gen- 


Jo religiouſly adhered to the good 
old maxim of Jeep your ſhop and your 


his on his back through every county 
On the birth of her youngeſt daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Huckaback inſiſted on a fi- 
milar compliment being paid to her 
family; but her mamma's name un- 
ſortunately happening to be Margery, 


tical termination, Euphraſia was mu- 
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the bar, or at the head of a compatſ 3 2 


Huckaback apprehending a defeat 2 


expected a diſſertation on the Stocks, 


I ſhould make ſome figure. But to 
my ſurpriſe and mortification, I heard 


ties of a bit of blood then inhabiting 


Mr. Overſeer Cardamum muſt feel 


| to employ his zalons in the ſervice o 3 
| his country: indeed by his front bt Wu 


the effect expected. The neighbours, | 


whenever they had occafion to men. 


tion the lady, paſſed lightly over Miß 
| Euphraſia, but were ſure to compen. 


ſate for it by the ſtreſs they laid upon 
Huckaback. 1 
The dinner was ſumptuous and 


well- arranged, but ill-cooked ; for 
Madam was too much d bon ton to 


look into her kitchen. On the entrance 
of the deſert, the company began to 
find leiſure for converſation ; and ax 
molt of them had been in trade, I fully 


or a diſcuſſion of the Commercial 
Treaty, in which I flattered myſelf 


a diſcourſe, hardly intelligible, on the 
price of oats, the extraordinary quali. 


our landlord's ſtable, and the chagrin 


on being blackballed at the whiſt club 


held at the Pewter Platter. This 


cunverſation was indeed a little reliers 
ed by the remarks of the lady of the 
houſe, and the ſprightly ſallies of het 
ſon, who ſeemed to have little of the 
mauvaiſe honte in his compoſition, 
His father deſigned him for the lan, 7 
and for that reaſon wiſhed he ſhould Ma 


be made maſter of Latin; but ls 
mamma, who inclined to the army, 
tleman had been named Antony, | 
with the dignified addition of Marc, 
zin compliment to his paternal grand- 
papa, an eminent dealer in linen, who | 


thought that a lad of his ſpirit ougit | 5 


ſeemed equally qualified to ſhine a 


of militia; 7 oe —_ 
This difference of opinion occalio We 
ed a little diſpute, in which M. 


was obliged to raiſe his voice ad 
declare, that no man could be pr” al 
perly noticed by his ſuperiors vi 
out underſtanding Latin ; but 5 


Knaveſmire aſſerting that Jack Swe? ay 


ſtakes, who was the knowingelt feli 


in the world, underſtood Latin "Wn 


more than the Pope of Rome, the MB 
remained maſters of the * . 


9 * 


Anecdotes of Mrs. Brooke: 


battle, and Mrs. Huckaback retired 
FE with. ber daughter to trifle at whiſt 


6% 


tachment to preſent manners? The 
father ſtops payment; 


his creditors, 


for only half. crown points till even- exaſperatcd at his profuſion, refuſe to 


5 5 ing, when both ladies were engaged 
to attend at Mrs. Dripping the tallow- 
g 5 chandler's lady's rout. 

. = The 

| 7 laudable Engliſh cuſtom, were now 
| et to themſelves. Champaign, Madei- 


*% ra, and Sherry, Rowed rapidly round. 


© topic, except Marc Anthony, who 


BE hearing I was from London, choſe to 
E 2 attach himſelf to me; and I ſoon 
K found his mamma had not over- rated 


He 


his ſpirit and accompliſhments. 


0 x could ſpeak French ſufficiently to 
d g puzzle an Englichman who did not 
ie underſtand it; played a little on the 
I | violin, without ſubmitting to the 
' càdradgery of learning the gamut; and 
ol informed me, that after he and a par- 
© i 1 ty of his ſchoolfellows had done the 
nb her over at the alehouſe, he had rode 
wh ; match with one of them for five 
yt £1 zuineas. Here he was interrupted in 
by bis tory by his papa's calling upon 
0 iim for a ſentiment; but after he had 
ven A Friend and a Bottle, the 
11 Pckanapes had the aſſurance to make 
wh dme his confidant i in an intrigue he had 
** ich his maſter's maid. By this time, 
oe Mr. Marc Anthony: s phraſe, 
= vas nearly done over, and took the 
ug F t opportunity of leaving this very 
ice 1 nteel company, and retiring to my 
nt Fi b; where being alone, I could not 
ne 3 bear reflecting on the abſurdity of 
mpauf i man in a middle line of life com- 
10 ning of hard times, and at the 
4 1 e time entertaining his friends 
3 A. th all the extravagant luxary of a 
oy þcullus.—Was a common tradeſman 
ice vent to live as well and no better 
4 n an opulent merchant did fifty 
rs m Ars ago; would his wife arid daugh- 
* s condeſcend to follow the exam- 
n 5 the moſt exalted female in the, | 
"in Ih health, competence, and“ 
1e ok mind would enſue. But 


f . at is general he * 
. Vol II. l : treſult of an at 


gentlemen, according to a 


Te company reaſſumed their former 


1 


| 


lents. 
of Janvary laſt, and ſhe herſelf ex- 
pired on the 26th of the ſane month, 
at Sleaford, where ſhe had retired 


lign his certificate, and conſign him 
to unavailing repentance the King's» 
Bench, his wife left dependant on the 
precarious bounty of her former 
friends; his fon either adds to the 
prefent alarming liſt of forgeries, or, 
it he is a man of ſpirit, exerciſes his 
gallantry on the road ; the daughter, 
already infected by the poiſon of mo- 
dern novels, falls an eaſy prey to the 
firſt ſeducer that promiſes to maintain 

her in her former aflluence. It is 
with reluctance I trace her to the fatal 
day, when being abandoned by her 
lover, ſhe is left by an unpitying 
world to /e and deplore the ruinous 
conſequences of a modern education. 


VIATOR: 


-- . K. eo et 


ANECDOTES of Mrs. FRAN- 

1 _ CES BROOKE. | 
Hs lady, whoſe maiden name 
was Moore, was the daughter 


| of a clergyman, and the wife of the 


Rev. John Brooke, Re&or of Colney, 
in Norfolk; of St. Auguſtine, in the 
city of Norwich; ; and Chaplain to the 
Garriſon of Quebec. She was as re- 
markable for her gentleneſs and ſuavi- 
ty of manners as for her literary ta- 


Her huſband died on the 21ſt 


to the houſe of her fon, who has pre- 
ferment in that country. Her dif- 
order was a ſpaſmodic complaint. 

The firſt literary performance we 
know of her writing, was © The 
Old Maid,” a periodical work, be⸗ 


gun November 15, 1755, and con- 


tinued every Saturday until about 
about the end of July 1756. Theſe 


| papers have fince been collected in- 


In che ſame 8 
Par 


do one volume twelves. 
F 2 
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year (1756) ſhe publiſhed © Virginia,” 
a tragedy, with Odes, Paſtorals, 
and Tranſlations,” octavo. In the 


as a reaſon for its appearance, © that 
ſhe was precluded from all hopes of 
ever ſeeing the tragedy brought upon 
the ſtage, by there having been two! 
ſo lately on the ſame ſubjet,” © It 


the two repreſented, than the ſame- 


mult have been accidental on her fide, 
as there are many perſons of very 
_ diſtinguiſhed rank and unqueſtionable 

veracity, who ſaw her's in manuſcript 
beſore the others appeared, and will 


mult here do Mr. Criſp the juſtice to 
ſay, that any reſemblance mult have 


been equally accidental on his part, 


as he neither did, nor could ſee her 
Virginia before his own was played ; 
Mr. Garrick having declined reading 


poſals for printing by ſubſcription a 
poetical tranſlation, with notes, of 


bably was never compleated. _ 
In 1763 ſhe publiſhed a novel, in- 
titled, © The Hiſtory of Lady Julia 
Mandeville,“ concerning the plan of 
which there were various opinions, 
though of the execution there ſeems 
to: have been but one. 
with much avidity and generaljappro- 

bation. It has been often, however, 
_ withed that the cataſtrophe had been 


ſaid to have been ſatisfied, but did 


preface to this publication ſhe alligns, 


| her's,” ſhe adds, © ſhould be found 
to have any greater reſemblance to 


nels of the ftory made vnavoid- | 
able, of which ſhe is not conſcious, it 


witneſs for her, that ſhe has taken no 
advantage of having ſeen them. She | 


| Her's till Mr. Criſp's was publiſhed.” 
Prefixed to this publication were pro- 


II Paſtor Fido, a work which pro- 


It was read 


leſs melancholy ; and of the propriety 
of this opinion the authoreſs herſelf is 


Anecdotes of Mrs Brooke. 


the ſame year ſhe publiſhed, “Let. 
ters from Juliet Lady Cateſby to her 


friend Lady Henrietta Campley,” 


tranſlated from the French, 12mg, 
She ſoon afterwards “ went t» 
Canada with her huſband, who was 
Chaplain to the Garriſon at Quebec, 
and there faw thoſe romantic Iſcenes 
which are ſo admirably painted in her 


next work, entitled “ The Hiſtory 
of Emily Montague,“ 4 vols. 12mo. 


1769, The next year ſhe publiſhed 
„Memoirs of the Marquis of $t, 
Forlaix,”” in 4 vols. 12mo. On her re. 


turn to England accident made her 


acquainted with Mrs. Yates, and an 
intimacy was formed between them 
which laſted as long as that lived; and 
when the died, Mrs Brooke did ho. 
nour to her memory by a eulogium 
printed in the Gentleman's Magazize, 
If we are not miſtaken, Mrs. Brooke 


| had with Mrs. Yates for a time ſome 


ſhare in the Opera Houſe. She cer- 


tainly had ſome ſhare of the libellous 
| abufe which the management of that 


theatre during the above period gave 


A— 


he following anecdote has only 
newſpaper authority for its truth ;— 


Ihe evening before her departure to 
| Canada, ſome friends met at her 


apartments to take their farewell 


Miſs Hannah Moore, Miſs Sewerd, 


Mr. Keate, Dr. Johnſon, and Mr. 


Boſwell, were amongſt her vilitors. 
As Dr. Johnſon was obliged to leave 
the company early, he roſe, and 
wiſhing her health and happinels 


went ſeemingly away. In a fen 


minutes a ſervant came to acquuit 
Mrs. Brooke that a gentleman in tle 
parlor wiſhed to ſpeak with her, vi 
accordingly went down ſtairs, where 
ſhe found the Doctor, who faid 


not chuſe to make the alteration, In 3 
— * her, Madam, I ſent for you d Bl 4 
ſtairs that I might kiſs you, which! 


* Theſe were Virginia, by Mr. 
Criſp, acted at Drury- lane February | did not chuſe to do before ſo mie 
1754; and Appius, by Mr. Moncrief, | company.” pimps 
added at Covent-garden March 1755. 


We 


LE * * 


: play had been refuſed by Mr. Gar- 
BS After the lapſe of ſeveral years 
; 2] ſhe was willing once more to try her | 
; 6] fortune at the theatre, and probably 
ET relying on the influence of Mrs. 
© EVYates to obtain its repreſentation, 
produced a tragedy which had not the 


courſion,“ in 2 vols 12mo. It is not 


tragedy is or is not the ſame as was 


lt ought, however, to be added, that 
our authoreſs, as is ſaid, thought her 
invective too ſevere; lamented and 
| retracted it. = 


pos the Hiſtory of England, from the 


. of George 11.“ from the Abbe 


ary 1781, the © Siege of Sinope,” a 
tragedy, was acted at Covent-garden. 
Z bis piece added bat little to her re- 
putation, though the principal cha- 
acters were well ſupported by Mr. | 


1 
Wt 


ar; it wanted energy, and had not 


to diſapprove, but nothing to ad- 
nue. „ | 


PP nd few pieces have been equally ſuc- 
8 | he elegance of the words, and the 
= . xcellence of the muſic, 
eng duration to this drama. 
oncluding work was 
AaAlat hear at Covent-garden with | 


We have already ſeen that her firſt 


good fortune to pleaſe the Manager. 


He therefore rejected it, and by that 


means excited the reſentment of the : 


authoreſs ſo much that ſhe took a ſe- 
vere reyenge on him in a novel pub 
lied in 1777, intitled © The Ex- 

certainly known whether this rejected 


afterwards acted at Covent-garden. 


ment of Mr Garrick's judgment. | 


In 1771 ſhe tranſlated “ Elements 


Invaſion of the Romans to the Reign 


@Millot, in 4 vols. 12mo. In Janu- 


& Henderſon and Mrs. Yates. CH went 


1 


nine nights, but never became popu- 


uch originality; there was little 


: The ſimplieity of the ſtory, 


. 
— + 2 


promiſe a 
Her 
& Marian,“ 


Jiſtability of human Aadrs. 


What magic powers in Celia's numbers 


| Remarkable Inſtance of the Inſlability ; 


Elf it was, it will furniſh no impeach- | 


aſylum for the laſt twelve years of his 


ard Steynor, 10 diſtinguiſhed for his 
defeat of the Spaniſh Plate Fleet off 


galleons were deſtroyed in the harbour 


11. Robert Steynor, above-mentioned, 
baut engaging in a law-ſuit, with the ſalt 


to {ink for a ſalt ſpring upon 
| treehold eftate, by wich (though he 


been enabled to raiſe an amazing reve- 
1782. 
where the punctual diſcharge of the 
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ſome ſucceſs, but very much inſerior 
to Roſina. 5 | 

Mrs. Brooke is thus celebrated in 
Mr. Duncombe's FEMINEA PD: 


| dwell, | | 

Which thus th' unpractis'd breaſt with ar- 
dour {well _ (IS 
To emulate her praiſe, and tune that lyre, 
Which y<t no bard was able to inſpire! _ 
With rears her ſuffering Virgin we attend, 

And ſympathize with father, lover, friend“ 
What facred rapture in our boſom glows, 
When at the ſhrine ſhe offers up her vows ! 
Mild Majeſty and Vitue's awful power 
Adorn her fall, and grace her lateſt hour. 
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of Human Affairs. 
 ATELY died in Birmingham 


workhouſe, where he had found an 
lite, Richard Steynor, aged 78, fon of 


Robert Steynor, of Droitwich, Eiq; 
who was nephew and heir of Sir Rich- 


Cadiz; and for leading the van of the 
fleet under Blake, when the Spaniſh 
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of Santa Cruz. For theſe gallant actions 
he was firſt knighted by Oliver Crom - 
well, and afterwards by King Charles 


5 


was once poſſeſſed of roool. per annum, 


5 * SELECT ot 
e r 
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company of Droitwich, about a right 
his oon 
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emancipated his neighbours, and re- 
duced the price of ſalt from 28. per 


= a— — 
— 1 


% ² ²˙ oo CL ay buſnel to 4d. whereby government have 
Heer next and moſt popular perfor- 

ace was © Rofina,” adted at Co- 
eent-garden in December 
WE his ſhe preſented to Mr. Harris, | 


nue, ) he ruined himſelt and family ; and 
this his only ſurviving child was ſuffered 
to end his days in a pariſh workhouſe, 


little offices the infirmities of old age 
had left him capable of doing, procured 
him more reſpe& than all the public 
ſervices of his father and family. 
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you'll forget the little plow boy that whiſtled o'er the lea, : 
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II buy votes at Elections, but when I've made the pelf, 
ll fand poll for the Parliament, and then vote in myſelf. 
Phatever's good for me, Sir, I never will oppole; _ 
hen all my Ayes are ſold off, why then I'll ſell my Noes; 
bal, barangue, and paragraph, with ſpeeches charm the ear, 
Bc when I'm tir'd on my legs, then I'll fit down a peer. 
1 Court or City honour ſo great a man I'll be.. 
all forget the little Plow boy, that whiſtled o'er the lea. 
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Monthly Chyonicle, any 
Review of Politics, 


N our laſt monthly Chronicle, p. 
78. we gave the Limitations and 
Reſtrictions which a majority of Par- 


liament judged neceſſary to be put 


upon the office of Prince Regent. 
Jan. 29. A committee of both 
houſes waited upon the Prince of 


Wales with the addreſs of the houſes 
of Lords and Commons. His Royal | 
_ highneſs was pleaſed to give the tol- 
lowing anſwer. 


My Lords and FTE WY 


I think you for communicating 
to me the reſolutions agreed to by tlie 
two Houſes, and I requeſt you to 


aſſure them, in my name, that my 
duty to the King my father, and my 


anxious concern for the ſafety and in- 
tereſt of the people, which mult be 


endangered by a longer ſuſpenſion of 
the Royal authority; together with 


have been approved by the two 


Houſes, only as a temporary mea- 
ſure, founded on the loyal hope, in 


which I ardently participate, that his 


while, that J ſhall receive a zealons 


and united ſupport in the two Houſes, 
and in the nation, proportioned to the 


| Monthly Chronicle for March. 


my reſpect for the united deſires of | 
the two Houſes, outweigh in my 
mind every other conſideration, and 
will determine me to undertake the 
| weighty and 1 important truſt propoſed | 
to me, in conformity to the reſolu- | 
tions now communicated to me. 
J am ſenſible of the difficulties 
that muſt attend the execution of- 
this truſt, in the peculiar circumſtan- 
ces in which it is committed to my 
charge; of which, as I am acquaint- 
ed with no former example, my hopes 
of a ſucceſsful adminiſtration cannot | 
be founded on any paſt experience. 
But confiding that the limitations on 
the exerciſe of the Royal authority, 
_ deemed neceſſary for the preſent, 


Majeſty's diſorder may not be of long 


duration; and truſting, in the mean 
the houſe of peers for their concir 


rence. 


difficulty attending the diſcharge ot 


1 


my truſt in this interval, I will en. 


tertain the pleaſing hope, that my 
faithſul endeavours to preſerve the 


intereſts of the King, his Crown, and 


people, may be ſucceſstul.” 
Earl Ilaldgrave then reported, 


that the committee appointed by the 


two Houſes had waited upon her. Ma. 
jelty with the addreſs, and that her 
Majeſty had returned the following 
moſt gracious anſwer: 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

. My duty and gratitude to the 


| King, and the ſenſe I muſt ever en- 


tertain, of my great obligations tn 
this country, will certainly engage 
my moſt earnelt attention to the an. 
xious and momentous truſt intended 


to be repoſed in me by Parliament, 
It will be a great conſolation to me 
to receive the aid of a council, of 


which I ſhall ſtand ſo much in need, 
in the diſcharge of a duty, wherein 


the happineſs of my future life is in- 


deed deeply intereſted, but whicha 


higher object, the happineſs of a great, 
loyal, and affectionate people, renders 
| fill more important!” 


Lord Camden m the house of 


pears, moved that letters patent be 


iſſued under the great ſeal to em- 


power commiſſioners to open the pat: 


lament. The commiſſion was di- 


| rected to the Prince of Wales, Dukes 


of York, Glouceſter, and Cumberland, 
the Archbiſh#p of Canterbury, Lord 
Thurlow, Earl Camden, and theo- 
ther great officers of State. On this 
the Duke of York deſired that hi 
name and that of his royal brother 


and uncle ſhould not be inſerted in 


the commiſion; and the Duke of 
Cumberland "HY himſelf made tis 
ſame requeſt, 

The great ſeal having been put to 
the commiſſion, Parliament proceede 
to the conſideration of the regen) 
bill, which was read, and carried i 


It was there debated, cl 
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Ta] zuſe; but the final ſettlement | you his warmeſt acknowledgments for 
= ere ſtopped by his Majeſty's the additional proofs which you hase 
_” eonvaleenee, which being Pie ot your affectionate attachment to 


; his perſon, and of your zealous concern 
ET Bhs | 4” 77 9 27 N i 
pronounced by the phyſicians, was for the honour and intereſts ok tis 


notified to the houſe by the Chancel- Crown, and the ſecurity and good go- 
lor on the 19th of February, who vernment of his domiaions. 23 
moved to adjourn till Tueſday fol- The interruption which has neceſſarily 
Flowing, the 24th. e | been occaſioned to the public buſineſs 
Feb. 24. A further adjournment will, his Majeſty doubts not, afford 
In Monday March "ns | you an additional in2itement to apply 
eil Monday Machs: 3 _ | vourſelves, with as lutle delay as poſ- 
5 1 7 ad aczournment | (py. to the different objects of nation» 
till Thurfday arch 5. 


4 


| al concern which requite your attention. 
” March 5, Adjournment till Tueſ- | His Majeſty has likewiſe ordered us 
day March 10. Aud to acquaint you, that, fince the cloſe 
> His Majeſty's health being, to the | of the laſt ſeſſion, he has concluded 4 
era joy and happineſs of the treaty of defenſive alliance with his good 
Cd boos eſſity brother the King of Pruſſia, copies of 
ation, quite remtored, | | which will be laid before you: That 
ol a regency quite done away, and his Majeſty's endeavours were employ- 
government returned to its Proper | eq, during the laft ſummer, in conjunc- 
channel, the Parliament was open- | tion with his allies, in order to prevent, 
ed on Tueſday the 10th of March, by | as much as poſſible, the extenſion of 
EZ Commiſſioners from his Majeſty. hoſtilities in the north, and to manifeſt. 
he houſe of Commons being ſum- | his deſire of effecting a general paciſi- 


$4 i 5 cation: That no opportunity will be 
ö moned in the uſual manner to attend Forts bog e 9: een, will be 
5 0 5 | Lord Cancel! 8 ected, on his part, to promote this 
i he houſe of Peers, the Lord Chancel- | falutary object; and that he has, in 
FE lor ſaid, „ | the mean time, the ſatisfaction of re- 
' My Lords and Gentlemen, | ceiving, from all Foreign Courts, con- 
nis Mijeſty not thinking fit to be pre- | tinued affurances of their friendly di 
(ent here this day in his Royal perſon, poſitions to this country. „ 
has been pleaſed to cauſe a commiſhon | __ Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
! 


co be iſſued under his Great Seal, au- We are commanded by his Majeſty to 
e dboriſing and commanding the Com- | acquaint you, that the eſtimates for 
„ wiſfioners, who are appointed by for- the current year will forthwith be laid 
„nme. letters patent, to hold this Parlia- before vou; and that he is perſuaded 


. ment, to open and declare certain fur- | of your readineſs to make the neceſſary 
{ther cauſes for holding theſame: Which | provifions for the {ſeveral branches of 
5 commiſſion you will now hear read. the public ſervice. _ 
6, And the ſame being read accordingly, | My Lords and Gentlemen, Pe 
d - the Lord Chancellor then ſaid, | We have it particularly in charge from 
„0 Lords and Gentlemen ibis Majelty to aſſute you, that you 
= Bd en eb: A.*.4..3, .-.. | cannot ſo effectually meet the moſt ear- 
s obedience to his Majeſty's com- % kenrt. an hny 
lis ende, and by virtue of both commiſſions | perſeverin in your 3 e | 
Nor = Iready mentioned to you, (one of "I pi OT eee 
P bich has now been read) we proceed | 0 P R , Fare 
ny before you ſuch further matters | ery occalton to promote the proſperity | 
ofs hi Mitt. - . 3 of his faithful people from whom his Ma- 
his Majeſty has judged proper to 33 2 
tie Wh de now communicated to his Parlia- | Dns received ſuch repeated and 


ment. | 


| | | affecting maiks of invariable zeal, 
10 1 His Majeſty being, by the bleſſing loyalty, and attachment, and whole hap» 
ded — Providence, happily recovered from | Abbe from hi 
„ere {vere indiſpolition with which he | "* 1 8505 e 1 

do e been afflicted ; and being enabled 10 X motion for an addreſs to his 

wg end to the public affairs of his king- Majeſty was made in both houſes, and 
„ | carried unanimoully.. 


pineſs he muſt ever conſider as inſepas» | 


ee, has commanded us to conyey to 


1.0 . 


176 


On this happy occaſion, the cities 


of London and Weſtminſter were 


5 illuminated in a manner ſurpaſſing ö 


all deſcription for grandeur and mag- 


nificence. Not only the metropolis, 
but every town and village in che 
kingdom ſeemed to vie with each o- 


ther, who ſhould teſtify their loyalty 


in the moſt conſpicuous manner. 


"TRELAND. 
The ſettlement of a Regency, which 
in England was the labour of ſome 


months, was diſcufſed in a few days. 
Parliament agreed, by a majority 
of 19 in the houſe of peers, and 59 
in the houſe of commons, to addreſs 


the Prince to take upon him the Re- 
gency of Ireland, without any re- 
ſtriction whatever, but with all the 
powers, prerogatives, and juriſdic- 


tions belonging to the crown and go- 
vernment thereof. | 5 


The Lord Lieutenant having | de- 


dclined tranſmitting the addreſs, Par- 
liament appointed Deputies to preſent 


it to his Royal Highneſs; theſe were, 


the Duke of Leinſter and Lord 
Charlemont from the Peers, and 
Meſſ. Conolly, O'Neill, Ponſonby, 
and Stuart, from the Commons, 
who arrived in London the 26th of 
February, and next day waited on 
the Prince of Wales with their ad 


dreſs, to which his Royal highneſs 


made the following anſwer. 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


„ The addreſs from the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons of Ireland, which you have 
Preſented to me, demands my warmeſt 


and earlieſt thanks. If any thing 


could add to the eſteem and afſection 
I have for the people of Ireland, it 

would be the loyal and affectionate 
attachment to the perſon and govern 
ment of the King my father, ma- 


nifeſted in the addreſs of the two 


What they have done, and their 
manner of doing it, is a new proof of 


— 
* 


— — _ 


— 
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— as” 


their undiminiſhed duty to his Ma. 


jeſty, of that uniform attachment tg 
the Houſe of Brunſwick, and their 


conſtant care and attention to main. 
tain inviolate the concord and con. 
nection between the kingdoms of 


Great Britain and Ireland, ſo jndif. 
penſibly neceſſary to the proſperity, 
the happineſs, and the liberties gf 
both. 85 


If in conveying my grateful ſen- 
timents on their conduct, in relation 


to the King my father, and to the in. 


tereſt of the two kingdoms, I find it 


impoſſible to. expreſs adequately my 


feelings; on what relates to myſelf, 


I truft you will not be leis diſpoſed to 


believe, that I have an underſtanding 
to comprehend the value of what they 
have done, an heart that muſt re- 
member, and principles that will not 


ſuffer me to abuſe their confidence. 


— 


— 


But the fortunate change which has 


taken place in the circumſtance which 


gave occaſion to the addreſs agreed 


to by the Lords and Commons of 


Ireland, induces me to delay for a 
few days giving a final anſwer, 


_ truſting, that the joyful event of tis 
Majeſty's reſuming the perſonal exer- 


ciſe of the Royal authority, may 


then render it only neceſſary for me 


to report thoſe ſentiments of. gratitude 


and affection to the loyal and gene. 
rous people of Ireland, which | feel 
| indelibly imprinted on my heart.” 


Tueſday March 10. the Commiſſiones 
from Ireland waited on the Prince af 
Wales, at Carleton Houſe, to take leave 


of his Royal Highneſs, and to eceive 


his final anſwer reſpecting the adcrels 


from tne Parliament of that countiy. 


The ſubſtance of the Prince's anivet 
was to thank them for the very friendiy 
manner of conveying the ſentiments 0 
the two Houſes—to congratulate the 
kingdom on the event that made his 
acceptance of the propoſed meaſure 10 
longer neceflary—torecommend concor 
between the two countries, as the che 


| ſource of mutual ſtrength—and hpally 


to expreſs his gratetul ſatisfaction that 


the Parliament of Ireland u © 


RE! 


ſaudably endeavour to preſerve the 
King's prerogative 
nil. ed. 
= {he 


blemen 
ent, after partaking of a cold collation 


. for them, took leave of bis 
E Royal Highnels, and departed for 
Wieland this morning. 
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Poiurdez or His MAJESTY 
1 INDISPOSTHTION; 
f J (Continued from vol. 1. p. $24.) 


«II 
fas 


Commiſſioners, with the No- 


rr 


Famke morning. 
7 morning as uſual. 


a ſtate; this morning better than 

uſual. 

= 2. 

in a comfortable way this morning. 

EZ 8 3. Paſſed the day quietly yeſterday; 
4 morning. 

4. Four hours deep; 


rhis morning. 


Por ſleep; in a ſtate of rranquillity 
5 is morning. 

D} 6. een little difturbed 
f T evening; good night; 
FT morning. 

J. Good night; calm morning. 


8. Very compoſed yeſterday wood 
. icht; quiet this morni 


9. Very compoſed yeſterday; 
FX good . and calm this morning. 
oy quiet this morning. 

. bis morning. 


chan y yeſterday, 


Pot unquiet this morning. 


from being dimi- | 


ind Gentlemen who were pre- 


Dec. 30. Not a good niglit, but 


Jau. 1. Many hours N in a 


Wu ucbed evening; Sood reſt; calm 


| 


5. Lefs tranquil laſt night ; ihres 


and calm 


O. Quiet yeſterday; not a good 


13. Seven hours abs a half ſleep ; ; 


I E 14. Three hours ſleep at intervals; 


And not unquiet this morning. 
. Four hours ſleep; quiet the 


137 8 W uiet erening yltrday; ; ; four 


Ay o 

” „ 
"Pf 7 Eau 
8 bo * 


of the night : not calm this 


31. Little ſleep in the night 3 ; this 4 


| of ortable | 


11. Unquiet laſt night ; ; tranquil | 
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ee icy compoſed the reſt of the 


| ſua] this mot ning. 


calm morning. 


morning. 


turbed night; not calm this morning. 


nigbt; more calm this TY than 
uiet as before; good nig zht; 


ſleep in the night; not quiet this 
morning. 


in 


tion yeſterday ; very good might 
| calm this morning. 


| '' 8920 night, quiet this morning. 
12. Some fleepin the night; quieter 4 


* and much as uſual this morn. 


was yelterday morning. 


day even; good int! not unquiet 
morning. 


reſtleſs night; not quiet this morn. 


bours and a half ſleep, and not un- 


it 


157 
hours and a half ſleep; and is as he 


17. Reſtleſs night; not calm this 


morning. 
18. Calm before noon vel 5 


day; flept ſeven hours; but is as u- 


19. Paſſed great part of yeſterday 
in compoſure; Fewer binn; not 


20. Good night; not quiet this 


21. Eight hours and a half lep; * 


not quiet this morning. 
22. Quiet yeſterday evening; diſ- 
23. Not calm yeſterday; good 


yelterday. | 
24. Quiet yeſterday ; ; four hours 


25. More calm than uſual yelter- 


26. Quiet yeſterday ; three hours 
anda halt ſleep; not quiet this morn- 


27. Much dilturbed yeſterday s 


28. Quiet yeſterday; good night; 5 


quiet this morning. 
29. Paſſed the day who irrita· 


3 
30. Reſtleſs night, unquiet this m. 
31. Quiet yeſterday, 800 night, 

as uſual this morning. 
Feb. 1. Paſſed yeſterday quietly, 


2. As yeſterday. 
3. Paſſed yeſterday quietly, noo 


4. Paſſed yeſterday quietly, a very 
good night, and calm this morning 
5 Compoſed yeſterday, a good 
night, and quiet this morning. 

6. Paſſed yeſterday quietly, four 


quiet this morning. 
2 & 


7. i 
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s ate a very good night, 
poſed this morning. 

S. Continued in a compoſed ſtate 

yeſterday, a very good night, and 
calm this morning. 


very. 
19. Continues t to advance. in . 
covery. | 
20. Makes daily progres in reco· 
very. | 


7. Paſſed yeſterday in compoſed 


| dcom- 


9. Quiet yeſterday, a good night, | 


quiet this morning. 
10. Paſſed yeſterday in a ſtate of 8 
compoſure, had four hours fleep, and 
more than uſual recollection this 
morning. 32 8 


11. Continued in 4 ſame ſtate of 


compoſure as yeſterday, had a very 
good night, and is better this morning | 
than yeſterday. 


12. In a e ſtate of amend- 


ment. 


13. His Majeſty had four hours 


 Neep in the night, and is going on 
very well this morning. 


14. In a 8 ſtate of amend- 
ment. 
15. His Majeſty bad a very good 


night, and continues in a ſtate of im- 
_ provement. 
16. Making a progreſs in amend- : 
ment. | 


17. In 4 of amendment for 


ſome time paſt, and now in a ſtate of | 
convaleſcence. 


* - » 3 


18. Proceeds i in a fx way of 1 reco- 


21. His M. bappily advances in 


recovery. 


22. Uninterrupted progreſs |  U- 


recovery. 5 
85 Still advances towards reco- 
v. ry. 
24. That advancement gil con- 


zinues. 


235. Progreſs to recovery Gia fe 


time gradual and regular; and his 
M. appears this morning to be free 
from complaint. . 

26. An entire ceſſation of illneſs, 


Feb. 27, His Majeſty continues | 
FREE FROM COMPLAINT. 
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_ Majelity, and humbly preſume to offer 


ed up the light of thy countenance 


1 


mercy. 


on Us. 


Feb. 28. By his Majeſty”, 8 comman!, 
the phyliciacs report diſcontiny. 4 
from this day. 


ooo: 8 FODOGOCOT dere doc * 


4 Form of Prayer and Thankſat vins 
10 Almighty God. 


LMIGHTY God, Father oſ all 
, comforts, and the ſtrength cf 
thoſe who put their truſt in thez, we 
proſtrate ourſelves before thy divine 


up our prayers and thankſgivings for 
thy mercy vouchſated to our mol 
gracious Sovereign. 

„Thou haſt raifed him from tle 
bed of ſickneſs ; chou haſt again liſt 


upon him, and bleſſed him with ſure 
_ truſt and confidence in thy protection. 


Confirm, O Lord, we beſeech thee, 
the reliance which we have on the 
continuance of thy goodneſs; and 
| ſtrengthen and eſtabliſh in him, if i 


be thy good pleaſure, the work of thy 


% Grant that he may lead the wh 
due oz his life in thy fear, and to thy 
glory; that his reign may be long and 
proſperovs ; and that we, his ſubject 
may ſhew forth our thankfulnels for 
thy loving-kindneſs, and for all tle 
bleſſings which, through his juſt and 
mild government, thou beſtoweſt up! 
To this end may we be env 
bled, by thy grace, to maintain a det 
and lively ſenſe of thy good Prom 
_ dence, to pay due ee to bs 
lawful authority, to live in Chriſtin 
charity towards each other, and t 
walk before thee in all virtuous and 
godly living. 

“ Finally, We pray thee to leg 
him in perpetual peace and fafety; 
and to grant, that, this life ended, - 
may dwell with thee in lite eve 
ing, through Jeſus Chriſt, our Los 
and Saviour. Amen.“ N 

Q 709 Lenden Cazett- 


Farn 


Form of Prayer compoſed by Bishop 
inner, wſed in the Chapels of the 
Scotch Epiſcopal Churches under the 


Biſhop's inſpection. | 

Almighty and moſt merciful 
Lord God, who art the gracious 
hearer of prayer, and knoweſt what 1s 


We thine unworthy ſervants, who lately 
appeared before thee, with fervent 
ſupplications for our afflicted Sove- 


1 reign, - defire now, with thankful. 


. 


lending a gracious ear to our petit ions. 
In the time of trouble we called upon 


us. All glory be to thee, our recon- 
ciled God, who haſt not rejected the 


BE thy face away in diſpleaſure. Accept 


? 

„de King's recovery, and the happy 

d proſpect of his renewed ability for | 

it WEE dilcharging the important truſt com- 

iy EP itted to him. Jn all that he has to 
do, for thy glory and the welfare of 

& his people, let thy wiſdom be hisguide, 

hy and let thine arm ſtrengthen him. 

nd Preſerve him long in health of body 

95 End vigour of mind, for a bleſſing to 

for Wieſe kingdoms, and a comfort to thoſe 

the Wt his own houſe, © © 

and & Continue thy mercy and loving 


'# indneſs to the 


v 8 Queen, the Prince of 
en, ales, and all the Royal Family. 
e Defend them from all the evils and | 
oy angers of this mortal ſtate, and en- 
th ble them with every grace and vir- 
Gian he, ſuitable to the exalted Ration, in 
u ch thy providence has placed 


We make alſo our ſupplications to 
eee, O Lord, for all that are in au- 
ty under our King and Gover- 
BP” cſpecially thoſe to whom be has 


d, be . 82 . | 
er umtted che chief management of 


ES Ic e affairs; that thou wouldſt 
ealed to direct and proſper their 
A un miſtration for 


good for man in all conditions of life: 


hearts, to bleſs thy holy name, ſor 


BE prayers of thy ſervants, nor turned 


Ez] now, we humbly beſeech thee, this 
az public tribute of thanks and praiſe, for 
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| and grant that all things may be 


"mY thee, O Lord, and thou haſt heard || 5 
2 -. · & & K. 


— 


179 


ſo ordered and ſettled, for the 

ſafety, honour, and welfare of our 

Sovereign and his kingdoms, that 
under him his dutiful ſubjects may 
lead quiet and peaceable lives, in all 
godlineſs and honeſty : for this is ac- 
ceptable to thee, our God and Savi- 
our. So we that are ihy people, and 
the ſheep of thy paſture, will be al- 
ways giving thee thanks, and ſhewing 


forth thy praiſe, 0 bleſſed JES Us, 


who liveſt and reigneſt, with the Fa- 
ther and the Holy Spirit, ever one 
God, world without end. Amen. 


ODE on hir MAE 5TY's happy Recovery. 


Hic dies vere mihi fetus, atras 
Eximet curas: ego nec tumultum, 
Nec mori per vim metuam, tenente 
e Celerems.: 77: 
55 Hos acx. 


D RITONS rejoice, your pray'rs 

| are heard, „ 

Pray'rs for your ſuff'ring King pre- 
e e 

To Heav'n's Almighty Pow'r; 


{ Let ev'ry loyal heart rejoice, 


| Each loyal Muſe exert her voice, 
To hail the happy hour. 
Britannia's Guardian Angel brings 
Health, reaſon, comfort on his wings, 
'To ſoothe the Royal breaſt; 
Sweet peace of mind again returns, 
No more the raging fever burns, 
That robb'd his foul ofreſ, 
„% My Lord! my Life!“ his Conſort 
cor 
While tears of rapture from her eyes, 
Love's trueſt language, ſtart; 


| * 'Thus do I claſp—too happy Queen! 


«© With health reſtor'd, and mind 
ſerene, i 
e The Monarch of my heart?“ 

knees 


His royal offspring to his 
the public good, | 260 N 


Clinging 
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Cage with ſpeechleſs joy he wow; 
And raifes with a ſmile. 


Long ſuchendearmentsmay he prove! 
Long may his Queen's and children's 


preparations for renewing it are exety 

where revived, 
On the 2oth paſt, his Swedith \ Ma. 

jeſty had a meeting with the Mapif. 


c 

8 . 5 of 33 
. * 
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— — — 
— — 
— 


* —— 
— 4 
— — — 


— - 


— 


trates, and 50 Antients of the citizens 
at the Town ball in Stockholm, in 
which they mutually agreed to detend 
| | the State againlt the attacks of the 
| common enemy. The above partie; 
| have never before met, ſince the time 
of the memorable revolution about 


The cares of State beguile! (love 
The nation ſhares the gen'ral joy, 
_ Swiſtly the happy tidings fly 
Britannia's ſhores around; 
O'er hill and dale, o'er earth and air, 
Glad echoes on their pinions bear 
Ihe animating ſcund. 5 
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bar 


Thpice honour'd Wits ! 'tis to thee 


Ouf warmeſt praiſe is due; and ſee! 
| A. grateſul nation brings 

| 4 Civic Wreath to grace that brow, | 
To whoſe ſagacity we owe 

The kindeſt, beſt of KINGS. 

Now, huſh'd for ever be the name 
Of Faction; and the gen'rous flame 

„Of. Patriots brighter glow |! 


| No rife or conteſt now be known, 


5 But who ſhall firſt approach che throne 


Their loyalty to ſhew. 
Foremoſt in love as well as plate; 


Go, Pzixck, the bleſs'd o0cn00n grace | 


With filial ſmiles ſincere 
” With ſweet humanity reſign 
Ihe ſceptrethat was 1 thine, 

And Heav'n's decrees revere. 

Th' immortal Pow'r that reigns on 

„ 

For 1 1 28 mortal can deſery, 

Our ſev'ral taſks ordains; | 
'Tis thine, perhaps, to ule to-day; 
To-morrow, with unrivall'd ſway, 

\ 'Thy Sire reſumes the reins*. 

Vet ſigh not, Prince; thy filial love 
Shall to thy future ſuhjects prore 
An earneſt of delight; _ 
When full of glory, fnll of days, 


_ Heay'n calls him hence, a nation's | 


Praiſe 


"Thy virtue ſhall requite, 


inz, the preparations for war have 


| choff, 


| Sweden, was friendly, and made on- 


bl ly with a view to accelerate the ne- 


complain if the Britiſh miniſter had 


truce is expired. 


16 years ago, in that country, 
In conſequence cf the above meet- 


attained freſh vigour, and a courier 
| has been ſent to Copenhagen, with 
letiers addreſſed innmediately to his 
Daniſh Majetty, which cauſed a vi 
fible commotion at that Court. 

In the mean time, M. de Kalli. 
the Ruthan Miniſter at the 
Hague, having demanded of the 
States General, if they had OY 
Mr. Elliott, the Britiſh Miniſter a 
Copenhagen, to uſe threats when 0 
addreſſed: the Prince of Heſſe, Com- 
mander of the auxiliary troops 0f 
Denmark, is faid to have received for 
| anſwtr, that their High Migbtineſſe 
intention in offering their mediation 
to the Empreſs and to the King df 


gociation for peace, as much as 
could depend vpon their efforts; a and 
that poſitive orders had been given i 
the Dutch Miniſter (the Baron ee 


Nagel) at the Court of London, t. 


exceeded his commiſſion: upon tit 
whole, there is little doubt of the wit 
being proſecuted with vigour in this 
quarter, the moment the term of the 


— - — = — 
. bs * ot 
— _ = 


'The conqueſt of ebe by the 
| ſacrifice of on 12,000 men, has bell 
_ repreſented ſo glaricus for the Rub 
Fans, that her Imperial Majelty i 
levying troops throughout her im. 
menſe empire, in order to ca 


che war, Highly incenſed ſed ag} 


State.of Affairs Aboard. 
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1 hovgh the carnage of war ſeems 
tor the preſent to be CO the 
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= Of Goverment, 


ea te quarter troops in one part of the 
Ws Pol; territories, and to excite diſ- 
turbances 41! Another, |» | 
In the mean time 


his Proflian Ma- 


uon, uſes every incitement to enſpirit 
= the Polanders 
WES lethargy, and by their exertions ſeize 
WEE the opportunity whichnow offers to re- 


of Europe. 
The Emperor, 


perhaps a little pi- 


WE Ruſſia General Potemkin, v hom 


to rouſe from their 
cover their rank in the general ſyſtem 


8 qued at the unexpected ſucceſs of the 


1 the Poliſh republick, ſhe has ventur- 


bY jeſty, whole coffers are full, and 
WE who troops are inthe belt condi- 


— . 


- MEE Peterſburg, to congratulate her Im- 
: {WEE perial Majeity on the important con- 
c queſt of Ockzakow; and even to in- 
d = 


tar to a grand muſical concert on 
i the occaſion, in which the portrait of 
. che Empreſs was expoſed to public 
o iWview, crowned with green laurels, 
or Wand illuminated with great taſte and 
{2s magnificence. The next day Te 
00 Deum was ſung, and every outward 
of demonſtration of joy was exhibited, 
u. hough its ſincerity was not without 
i Wuſpicion. Be that as it may, his Im- 
51 eerial Majeſty is inceſſantly employ- 
nd Ed in deviting the means of opening 
110 he enſuing campaign early, with 
de he whole force of his empire. 
to Te Marquis de B——'s affair, He. 
had jad left three bills in his pocket; his 
the let only found two, which he brought 
11 b his maſter. Give me the other,“ 
re aid the Marquis. The man proteſted 
Uh here were but two. I allow you but 
tie ne inſtant,” ſaid the young gentleman, 

Eontracting his brows, © to produce me 
the Te third.“ I know nothing of it.“ The 
been Marquis immediately drew a piſtol, and 
Ruß | 117 its ball in the poor man's bo- 
„e tell bun ae be breathed, the 
1 ns hero was not ſatisfied, he there- 

Pie run his {word through him twice, 
Uhr $4 ſtamped upon his body. The 
EU 


eite the great officers of ſtate and of 


vas luppoſed to be dead, when | 


Monthly Chronicle for Mareb. 


—— 


be bad held cheap as a warrior, has | 
BSE notwithitanding been obliged to tem- 
porize, and to ſend a deputation to 


7 


Indies. 
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his waſher - woman brought the third 
bill. She had found it as ſhe was going 
to throw his waiſtcoat into hei tub. The 
Marquis poſted to Verſailles, where he 
fonnd the King already informed of the 
affair. I can forgive,” faid the King, 
* the effect of a momentary violence of 
© temper, but never aſfaſſipation!'“ The 
poor wounded wretch is dead; but the 
family of the Marquis have influence 
enough to attempt his pardon, and pers 


„ haps. obtain j. 
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March 10. Died at Edinburgh, 
Sir Charles Douglas, Bart. Rear Admiral 
of the Flue. This gallant officer was 
deſcended from an ancient and teipecta- 
ble family in the county of Fife. His 
{ervices are well known to all who are 
acquainted with the Naval Hiſtory of 
Great Bricain. Hie had a conſpicuous 
{hare in many of the moſt brilliant acti- 
ons of the two laft wars. In the beginn- 
ing of May 1776, when the river Bt 


Lawrence was frozen up, he forced his 
way in the Itis man of war, for fifty or 
ſixty leagues, through thick fields of ice, 


and relieved Quebec, then beſieged by 
the Americans. By this wondettul ex- 


ertion, executed under circumſtances of 


the moſt imminent danger, and which 
would have appalled a mind of leis 
vigour and enterprize, the province of 
Canada was ſaved. For this great 
ſervice, Capt Douglas was created a 
Baronet of Great Þruain—burt the moſt 
important benefit he did his country 
was in the celebrated battle on the 12th 
of April 1782, when Admiral Rodney 
defeated the French fleet in the Welt 
Sir Charles Douglas acted as 
tit Captain on board the Admiral's 
ſhip, and the victory, on that glorious. 


day, was, in a great meaſure, attributed 
to his conduct and ſkill, and it has been 


aſſerted, that, if his advice had been 
followed, to purſue the crippled enemy, 
the whole of the French fleet would - 
have been captured or deſtroyed. Ia 


1787, Sir Charles was created a Rear 


Admiral of the Blue, with a view to 
command a fleet, which was to have 
been ſent to the coaſt of Holland, if 


war had then broke out with France— 


and he was lately appointed to the com- 
mand on the Halifax ſtation, for which 
a fleet is now fitting out. Cs 
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THE n are the appoint- 


ments for the enſuing Spring Circuits 


80 UTH-Lord Fuftice Clerk and 


Lora Hailes. 
Ayr, Wedneſday, April 8. 
Dumfries, Monday, April 13. 
Jedburgh, Saturday, April 18. 
NURTH=—Lerds Henderland and 
_ Savinton. | | 
Perth, Wednelday, May 6. 
| "havernefs, : Tueſday, May 12. 
Aberdeen, Tueſday, May 19. 
WEST—Lords E grove and Stonefield. | 
Stirling, Tuewday, Api 14. 
Glaſgow, Saturday, April 18. 
 Inveraty, Friday, April 24. 
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ABERDEEN. 
Died in Hanover Pariſh, Jamaica, 


Dec. 13, 1788, univerſally lament- | 


ed, Doctor Robert Brands of the 
Idland of Jamaica, youngeſt ſon of 


Mr James Brands deceaſed of Ferry 
| Hill. — | 
- On Friday February 20th ole; on | 
| Mr William Nicoll, 
Aberdeen. * 
IAxtract of a letter from Huntly, 


advocate 


February 16th. _ 
Wade two men being in great 


danger fording Divron at Artlach, 
about two miles above Huntly; one 
James Machatly, whoſe wife's burial 


they were going to attend, jumped 
into the water to their aſſiſtance, and 
brought one of the men ſafe out; af- 


ter which he went in again to endea- 
Vvour to reſcue the other. 


He 


hold of him, and was doing what lie 


could to bring him out, but the water 
bore them both down and ſeparated 


them. By the aſſiſtance of a dog 


loſing fight of the man, came out of 
the water without him. He was 


taken out dead a conſiderable diſ- 


belonging to a gentleman near the 
place who happened to be at hand, 
the man who was firſtin danger was 
brought out alive, and is in a ſafe 
way. The dog was put in again to 
the water, but after ſeveral ſtruggles, 


4 


3 2 es, Font Chr onicle fer March. 


tance below where he went into the. 


water. Medical aſſiſtance was imme. 
diately ſent for from Huntly, but with 
out effect. | 

What makes the above flin more 
mentable, the man's wife who waz 


| drowned, was only delivered of ; 
child About three weeks 


ago, v. hich 
with other ſeven are now lett with, ut 


parents. 


 Fiars for Kincar POR Crop 1788, 
The price of the boll of On. 


meal; L. 6 16 0 
White Oats with Fodder, 7 16 0 
Ditto without Fodder, 0 18 9 

_ | Brocked Oats with Fodder, 6 12 9 
Ditto without Fodder, 5 14 0 
Bear with Fodder, 8 9 6 
Ditto without Fodder, 6 129 
Peaſe with Fodder, 80:90 

Ditto without Fodder, 6 6 0 
Wheat, 12 1 


4 Scotch Money. „ 
Joan BuzxETrT, Sh. Clk. Dep, 
On Wedneſday February 11ih 


| died: Alexander Milne of Crimon- 
mogate, Merchant in this place. 


On Sunday February the 8th curt, 


| the King's boat belonging to this 


place, ſailed from Colliſton, and ſoon 
after overſet in a hard gale cf wind, 


The crew of the boat conſiſted of ſeren 
men, and a fiſherman paſſenger, all 
| of whom periſhed. "They leſt 7 widons 
and families in the moſt diltre{n] 
circumſtances. 
on foot in this place for their relic, 


Subſcriptions ate it 


and we truſt the bare narration of this 


_ melancholy event will be ſufficientto 


call forth the exertions of that em 
nently conſpicuous. The names af 


the unfortnaate men are, W. Milne, 


R. Maflon, A. Anderſon, R. Lyal 


W. Paterſon, G. Adams, and | 


Baxter, boatmen; and one Philp, a 
fiſherman, paſſenger. 975 

Feb. 6th died at Manſe of fAuche 
leſs, Mrs Sarah Gee, ſpoule to the 
Rev. Mr Alexr. Roſe, miniſter 0 
Auchterleſs. 5 

On Saturday March 5th cut 
Alexander Puthie Eſq; of Ban 


a 


on, Advocate in Aberdeen, was elec- 


o ted Preſident of the incorporated ſo- | In conſeque 
aer of Procurators in this place, in | of bis Mon of the auſpicious event 
vv room of Mr William Nicol de- vrſtrares of ahi K recovery, the Ma- 
eeaſ eg. Es I veri N e 
OI ver:iſement on Monday the och, recoi 
ABERDEENSHIRE FIA RS mending to the inhabitants * recomꝰ 
| Frtract far ' Kd. | all their wi itants to illuminate 
= "xtra fiars of the victual under- 95 18. ee fronting the ftreer 
a written | bon Friday n- C , 
Ee En for crop and year 1788, made | o'clock 8 8 
op n preſence of the Sheriff. I that evening, the whole 
. IT It, upon town was moſt eleg: ., L OIS - 
1 8 0 | | 8 . owe > 
* 5 Sterling. ky the citizens on this hook xp — Fay 
= 5 Price of the Boll of 1. Sts. D | it would be endleſs to joyful occaſion. 
» Great oats with todder-:- 1 * | 1nfcriptions, figures 4 devices all the 
Ditto without f. "= <4 6 he W; ,anddeviccs, diſplay- 
= *tto without fodder 18 5 ed in the windows of private eiti ; 
mm rocked oats with fodder 12 Fab filed. window of the Town Hall 
= Ditto without fodder 1 on Perf d with a tranſparent painting 
x Small oats with fodder 9 By - with ern ns of the Royal Arms, 
0 = without fodder 7 6 beach this ee mann nen 
ear with fodder A1 PI Tg IH 
Ware bea RL 185 HEALTH RESTORED TO OUR 
ere bear with fodder 5 gl ,. BELOVED KING, 
itto without fodder ba which had a fine effect. To 
arm o 3 10 window ect. The center 
„n er market bear with. | window of the New Inn diſplayed an 
5 . out fodder 13 | MT full length picture (painted by 
. Vhite meal nine ſtone 12 a 30 4 eder e . of his Majeſty 
em meal cight tone 4 155 itting attitude, with a Guardian 
Market mal frat 10 Angel over his head, having a ſcroll 
* wwe 36 ©. 8 | YR is, 5 WOREAS JOY:” | 
: 1 ledt c being tullv thi 5 an 
11 EE. 18 Pat hs eo by concealed lamps 
ye | was much ad -P | Dos 
en dende raed by e So ae e the concourſe of people 
„5 CV ie ſtreets exceeded a | 
1 0RDON, Sher. Clerk Dep: | kinc any thing of the 
3 3 i 150 Clerk Dep. ung FO e e gr the oldeſt in- 
r N prangte „ | ; and it is with m: f : 
1 = BANFFSHIRE EIARS. © we are ible to ſay, f cone e e e 
„ Crop 1788. . ſay, from authority, that 
- il, EW heat 1788. Sterling. 9 was not the ſmalleſt diſturbance 
leh, ==: 3 1 yd r* done to any one perſon—in- 
wy M 40 with 11 8 10 1 a - ranks ot the inhabitants ſeemed 
o N ear without fodder | 13 LE b Ra | 1 by only one principle, the 
. e vith fodder 14 moſt heartfelt joy and farisfaion, on 
1 5 i e 11 Lhe Occe 1 4 | * : K 
I f A without fodder 9 9 „ ccauon of their allembling 
ne, by bear with fodder 14 6 The neighbouring ci 88 : 
econd bear without f. 14 © | geen 11 x city of Old Aber» 
i, onde vithout odder 11 deen was a lo well illuminated; as was 
d þ nd oats with fodder _ Gilcomſton, the LHardg f = 
] cr 12 | D, Tac 1ardgate and all the 
Ip, econd oats without fodder a e e ee, IE oe > eames 
: Watmeal 80 5 Extract of a letter from Banff, d. ted 
| eaſe | | 1 1 » agate 
hie. Banff, 23d Febrt li.. 5 eng wes bald it; 
the _ ; 1 February 1789. I Nah ne 50 HG of 19 
er i N AND ER „ol the coun 3 
1 Wedneſday Februa MIA RY the 83 the Earl of Findlater in 
1. Warried at Br ry 25th ult. was | his Majeſty 5 congratulatory addre ſs to 
cum TV oom, Mr Alexander lajeſty, on his auſpictous recovery, 
fe. RM ſurgeo - r | was unanimouſly wo 
thi an, geon, of Cullen, to Miſs ouſly and cordially agreed 
a nean, daughter of ] 0 SUS | to, and ſent to the county member, to 
FD 1 uncan, | be preſented to his Majeſty. 8 3 | 
al | ame 
5 | | | . the 
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the greateſt regularity and decoram. 


their Hall when the illumination com- 


Which has ever diſtinguiſhed the Society 


beſt and worthieſt of Queens Was ſo | 


— 


unequalled. | 


_ firſt of March current, when the follow- 
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me Magiſtrates and Town Council of 
Banff tranſgutted ro the Earl of Fife, a 


fimilar addreſs, to be alſo pretented. At 
ſeven o'clock in the evening, in confe- | 
quence of an order from the magiltrates, 
the town was illumigated in a very | 
ſplendid and elegant manner, and the 
feſtivity of the evening conducted with 


The Gardener Society in a particular 
manner diſtinguiſhed themſelves on the 
above joyful occaſion, by aſſembling in 


menced, where a ſuitable entertainment 
was provided, drank feveral toaſts pro- 
per for the occaſion, ſpent the evening 


parted with that friendſhip and decorum 
fince its commencement. 


The illuminations of DufF- Houſe, 
formed a very grand and ſtriking object. 


The Ladies of the Nobility and Gen- 


try of Banffſhire are to addreſs her 
Majeſty, to congratulate her on the 
King's recovety, an event in which the 


tenderly intereſted. _ 


la ſhort, our correſpondent adds, | 
the expreſſions of heartfelt ſatisfaction 


and joy were unbounded, and hitherto 


Thurſday Mar. 12. the inhabitants of 
the town of Old Meldrum teſtified their 


affection ro his Majeſty, and joy on ac- 


count of his late happy recovery, by a | now | 
| haven was cleared by the ſpirited exer' 


general illumination, bonfires, &a. 
On the 4th current was married here, 
ames Robertſon, Eſq; of jamaica, to 
Iliſs Maria Innes, youngeſt daughter of 


the deceaſed Alexander Innes, Eſq; of | 


Carhlaw. . Fg, 

On Monday the ſecond of March cur. 
rent, came on in Mariſcha}] College, in 
rerms of the foundation charter of that 
Univerſity, the eledion of the Lord 
Rector and his aſſeſſors, and of the Dean 
of Faculty, for the year commencing, the 


ing gentlemen were unanimouſly choſ- 


. | 
The Honble Fraxcis Gag DEN, Eſq; 
of Gardenſton, one of the Senators 
- of the College of Juſtice, Lord 
_ Rector. 2 | | | 
Geo. Moir, Eſq; of Scotſtown, Dean of 


| which was immediately figned by dhe 


- « * 
- Faculry..  - 
we „ * 
932 
_ 
i. 6 


ls. 


in a decent and becoming manner, and | der cure, 92; In all, 1433 


Alter having enjoyed ſome ſcafonable 


began to inow; and has continued almoſt 


only the roads, but even the ſtreess 


required the labour of leveral men wih 
ſpades to dig it out; communication WR 
with the country is in a great meaſure 
| ſtopped ; the Friday ſouth poſt armed 


poſt on Sunday morning, being carried 
on men's ſhoulders, as no horſe could 
| travel betwixt this and Stonehaven, 


agreed to a loyal and congratulate) 


appointed by them to be tranſmitted i 


by him to the Secretary of State. f 
Same week, the Mariſchal College® 


account of, his Majeſty's happy '# 
very. 5 | 


Monthly Chrouicte for March,” 


John Abercrombie, Eſq; 
Provoſt of Aberdeen, 

Di George Skene, phy (the Larg 
ſician in Aberdeen, Re#or's 

Dr Duncan Shaw, one off Aﬀieflyrs 
the miniſters of Ahdn, 


John Roſs, Eſq: proſeſſo 


cf the oriental languages . 
in King's College, —_ 
Return of Diſpenſary Patients in MK 


Aberdeen and Footdee, who have bad 


the advice and attendanceof a vhyliciin 
at their own houſes, from the ri} of 
March 1788, to the iſt of March 1;%, 

Patients recommended, 1437 —Cured, 
1167; Dead, 58; improper, 120; Ua. 


ſpting weather, we have againexperienc- 
ed all the rigours of winter. On Mon, 
day the gth about 2 in the morning, it 
without 1ntermiſhon ever ſince. Not 
were impaſſable at ſome times. On 
Thurſday the 12th a cart ſtuck fo falt 
among the ſnow in Queenſtreet, thatit 


on Saturday morning, and the Saturday 
Next week, however, the road to tunes 


tions, of Meſſrs. Wilkie and Ma, 
Vintners, who employed near 100 men 
for this purpoſe. e. 

Tueſday the x7th, the Magiſtrates and 
Council of this city, at a, full meeting 
called for the purpoſe, unanimouly 


Addreſs to his Majeſty, on tis app 
recovery from bis late ingi{potnon; 


Provoſt, jn name ot the Council, al 
Sir David Carnegie, their Member d 


Parliament, in order to be forwardel 


Univerlity of Aberdeen voted a C9 
gratulatory Addrels. to the King, ® 


$ 
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= Elegant ERC RCC S. either his talents or his paſſions. He 
= | | makes no digreſſions: he draws no 
„%% Sol eine Sacred hifi, | charaRters: he gives usonly the naked 
U | 5 | | = 8 


7 9 rom Dr Campbell's. vatuatle work, lect the character . The utmoſt he 
— entitled, The Four Goſpels, e does in characteriſing, and that but 
rated from the Greek, with preli- ſeldom, is compriſed in a ver Y few 


al f == minary Diſertations, and Notes | words. And what is thus ſaid, is not 
> WE Critical and E ne 2 vol. produced as his opinion, either of the 
5 | quarto, LR | perſon or of the thing, but as the 


I known verdict of the time, or perhaps, 


5 HERE is 8 ſpecies of as the deciſion of the Spirit. No at- 
00 limplicity, beſide ſimplicity of | tempt to ſhine by means of the ex- 


5 Wrucure, and fimplicity of ſentiment, | preſſion, compoſition, or ſentiments. 
Pr which, beyord all the compoſi- Plainneſs of language is always pre- 


and Pons 1 know in any language, Scrip- | ferred, becauſe the moſt natural, the 
15 pre hiſtory is remarkable. This may | Moſt obvious, and the belt adapted 
0g called ſimplicity of deſign. The | to all capacities. Though in ſtyle by 
apf bbject of the narrative ſo engroies | nd meant flovenly, yet in little points, 
non; e attention of the writer, that he is | 25 about thoſe grammatical accuracies 

7 the imſelf as nobody, and is quite for- which do not affect the ſenſe and per- 
„l bitten by the reader, who is never | ſpicuity of the ſentence, iner care- 
17 d by the tenor of che narration ſo | leſs than curious. 

ad uch as to think of him. He intro- | 


Pees nothing as from himſelf. We | As our Lads hiſtory is occupied; 


yew ee no opinions, of his, no. remarks, | partly with what he ſaid, and partly 
Cor HRP" j<Qtures, doubts; inferences; norea- | With what he did, this occaſions in 
ig 0 Wings about the cauſes or the effects the Goſpels a. two-fold diſtinction of 
te what is related. He never inter- ſtyle and manner; firſt, that of our 


e as it appears in what he 
2 B laid; 


| pts his reader with the difpla of 
A | Vo!, II. | . 5 * 6 F T | 


3 — 
— 


1 
5 51 


#* 


w what he did. 


bother kinds of compoſition. 


'Y 


 Taid; ſecondly, that of his hiſtorians, 
as it appears in their relation of 
I ſhall conſider briefly 
how the different ſorts of fimplicity 
above mentioned, may be applied to 
each of theſe. 13 1 8 5 
As to the ſimplicity of ſtructure, it 
may be ſaid in a very eminent degree 
to belong to both. It is in itſelf re- 
garded more as a quality of narration, 
but is by no means excluded from the 
Betides, 


in our Lord's diſcourſes, particularly 


his parables, there is a great deal of 


narrative. Simplicity of ſentiment 
appears more in the dialogue part, 
and in the teaching, than in the nar- 
ration, which is almoſt confined to 
what is neceſſary for information and 
connection. It may be objected, that 


our Lord's figurative manner of 
teaching is not perfectly compatible 
with ſimplicity. But let it be ob- 


ſerved, that there is a ſimplicity of 
manner in the enunciation of the 
ſentiments directly ſignified, which a 
piece of writing that admits a figurative 

or allegorical meaning, is as ſuſceptible 


of, as one that admits only a literal. 


interpretation. Greece has not pro- 
duced a more genuine ſpecimen of 
this than we have in the Apologues 


of Eſop, which are all nevertheleſs to 


be underſtood figuratively. In 
Cebes's Table, which is an allegory, 


there ĩs great ſimplicity of diction. It 


is only with the expreſſion of the 
literal or immediate ſentiment, that 
this quality is concerned. And no- 


thing ſurely can in this particular ex- 


ceed the parables of our Lord. As 


| theſe are commonly in the ſtyle of 


narration, they are ſuſceptible of the 
ſame ſimplicity of ſtructure as well as 
of ſentiment, with the hiſtorian's nar- 


rative, and are, in this reſpect, hard- 


ly diſtinguiſhable from it. of 
Put the third fort mentioned be 


| longs peculiarly to the hiſtorian, In 


our Lord's diſcourſes, though the ge- 
ncral and ultimate object is the jiame 


another; now 


| regard his character as infiniteh 


tors, they mingle no gall in what 


not deſire to aggravate their gull 
in the judgment of any man, eitbet 
by giving expreſsly, or by fo mu 
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throughout, namely the bonotr gf 
God by the recovery of men, the 
particular and immediate object vag 
with the ſubject and occaiion, 4 
one time it is to inſtruct his Henrers in 
one important doctrine or dutv, 5 
another time in another; ſometimez 
to refute one error, at other time; 
to rebuke what js 
wrong, then again to encourage ig 
the practice of what is right. We 
have all the variety of threats and 
promiſes, prohibitions and precepts, 
rebukes and confolations, explang- 
tion and refutation, praiſe and blame. 
Theſe undoubtedly require a con. 
derable variety in the ſtyle and man. 
ner. Now there is occaſion tor nv. 


| thing of this kind in the narrative, 


The hiſtorians with whom we ar: 
here concerned, do, in their own 
character, neither explain nor com. 
mand, promiſe nor threaten, com- 
mend nor blame, but preſerve one 


even tenour in exhibiting the facts en. 


tirely unembelliſhed, reporting, in 
ſingleneſs of heart, both what was 
ſad, and what was done, by their 
Maſter, likewiſe what was ſaid, and 
what was done, to him, by citter 
friends or enemies. Not a {yllabk 
of encomium on the former, or cf 
invective againſt the latter. As to 
their Lord himſelf, they appear to 


ſuperior to any praiſe which the 
could beſtow: and as to his perfect: 


they write concerning them; they © 


as inſinuating, through the ſeveri 
of their language, their opinion cor 
cerningsit. "3 : 
Nay, Which is more remarkably 
the namds of the high-prielt and I 
coadjutor, of the Roman procura% 
of the tetrarch of Galilee, and of ti 
treacherous diſciple, are all that # 


mentioned of the many who hat 


1 


z Baud! in bis vrofecution and death. 
WT 1: regard to the four firſt, it is mani- 


pad the facts been related, would 
have made no difference to contem- 


= as all Dogs: offices were, "the, official 


wh a ſuppreſſion would have made 


Win and greatly impaired its evi 
© dence. In regard to the fifth, it is 
W GiKcient to obſerve, that without 


Jas of thoſe Scribes and Phariſees 
: 8 py 5 who bargained with Judas, of the 
men who apprehended Jeſus, of the 
; = who {truck him on the face 
at bis trial, of the falſe witneſſes who 


dd ſpat upon him, buffered 
. and mocked him, of thoſe. who were 


5 N Prei Him; Not this man but Wa 
albas; of thoſe who ſupplied the 
alitude with the implements of 
heir mockery, the crown of thorns, 
be reed, and the ſcarlet robe, of 


with his inability to ſave himſelf; or 
f the foldier who pierced his ide 
With a ſpear; no name 15 given by 
any of the hiſtorians. 


ot been known to them.“ This may 
dave been true of ſome oftheir names, 
but cannot be ſuppoſed to have been 


ball the four Evangeliſts. The 
the country, and at leaſt occaſional 
nearers of our Lord. It was no 
doubt, chiefly the people of Jeruſa- 
em, who tumultuouſly demanded 
us execution, who derided him with 


Im even on the croſs. Curioſity on 


ea that the ſuppreſſion of the names, 


bee ſor in offices of ſo great 
eminence poſſeſſed by ſingle pertons, | 


5 J bich it never fails to ſuggelt; but 


to poſterity a material defect in the 


W naming the traitor, juſtice could not 
dave been done to the eleven. Where 


Whoſe who upbraided him on the croſs 


It may be ſaid, The names have 


Irue of them all, and that, with re. 
gard not to one, two, or three, but 


vitneſſes muſt have been perſons of 


Nhe title of Meſſiah, and who inſulted 


_—_— 


— 
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| lantarily, but by compulſion. 
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ſuch occaſions leads men to enquire 
about perſons who act a principal 
part in a ſcene ſo tragical; and that 
the diſciples were not beyond the in- 
fluence of this motive, 1s evident 
from the whole of the ſtory, The 
names of the Roman ſoldiers concern» 
ed in this tranſaction might have 
been unknown to them, and probab- 
ly little minded by them; but tlie 
actions of their countrymen mult _ 
have excited another kind of emotion, 
as it more nearly affected all his fol- 
lowers. 
Now this reſerve 3 in reid to the 
names of thoſe who were the chief 
inſtruments of his ſufferings, is the 
more obſervable; as the names of 
others to whom no ſpecial part is at- 
tributed, are mentioned without 
heſitation. Thus Malchus, whoſe 
ear Peter cut off, and who was im 
mediately after miraculouſly cured 
by Jeſs, is named by John; but no- 
thing further is told of him than, that 
he was preſent when our Lord was 
ſeized, and that he was a ſervant of 
the high prieſt. Simon the Cyre- 
nian, who carried the crofs, is named 
by no fewer than three of the Evan- 
geliſts; but we are alſo informed 
that in this ſervice he did not act vo- 
Jo- 
ſeph of Arimathea and Nicodemus 
are the only members of the Sanke- 
drim, except the high prieſt, who 
are mentioned by name; but they 
were the only perſons of that body 
who did not concur in condemning 
the Son of God, and who, though 
once fearful and ſecret diſciples, 
aſſumed the reſolution to diſplay 


their affection, at a time when no one 


elſe ventured openly to acknowledge 
him. Our Lord's biographers, 
wWhilſt they are thus far ready to do 
juſtice to merit, avoid naming any 
man without neceſſity, of whom they 
have nothing to ſay that is not to 
his diſhonour. To the virtuous and 


[ 


| good they conciliate our eſteem and 
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that this laſt direction is oſten of the 
moſt dangerous tendency to Chriſ- 


genuine virtue. 

Aiſpoſition to hold up any man to the 
Chriſtians of their own time, as an 

Object of either their fear or their 


what concerns the laſt great cataſ- 
trophe, it appears in ſome depree in | 
every part of the hiſtory. F 
the caſe of Herodias, which from the 
rank of the perſonages concerned, 
muſt have been a matter of notoriety 
and public ſcandal, and thereſore re- 
quired a more public reprehenſion, 
the names are never mentioned, when 
what is related refle&s diſgrace on 


_ eſteem, aſſailed him with captious 
and enſnaring queſtions, of thoſe 
who openly aſcribed his miracles to 
Peelzebub, called him a madman, a 
demoniac, and what they accounted 


accuſed him of aſſociating with the 
Profligate, of Sabbath-breaking, of 
 intemperance and blaſphemy, ot thoſe 
Sadducees who by their ſophiſtry vain- 
ly attempted to refute the doctrine 
olf the reſurrection, of thoſe enraged 
Nazarenes his fellow-citizens who 
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ever mentioned; nor is the young 


came to conſult him as to what he 


our admiration of virtue and good- 


Againſt the perſons of men; againſt 
vices, not againſt the vicious; aware 


— 


tian charity, and conſequently to 
They ſhowed no 


* 


abhorrence, or tranſmit his name 
with infamy to poſterity, © 
Though this holds principally in 


Except in 


the perſons. Of the Scribes and | 
Phariſees who watched our Lord, 
and on different occaſions, diſſembling 


— 


worſe than either, a Samaritan, who 


would have carried him by force to 
a precipice, that they might throw 
him down headlong, no names are 


but opulent magiſtrate named, who 
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love, an effectual method of raiſing | 

| away ſorrowſul, he betrayed a hean 
neſs, and exciting in us a noble emn- 
lation; but our contempt and hatred 
they direct againſt the crimes, not 


to learn, of Jairus, and Bartimens 


the moſt honourable teltimony is g. 


might prove ſata] to their perlong 


titude; beſides, that the exceptions 
above mentioned include almoſt al 


| diſpoſition, as could render their re 
| ſentment an objec of terror to thoſe 
| who were obnoxious to it. That the 


| evil and the good is, on the contrar), 


| might be inferred, as from feveral 
| other paſſages, ſoin particular, irm 
| that Gmilitnde wherein the rewards 
| and puniſhments of another ſtate ate. 
| ſo well exemplitied. A name 
given to the poor man who was col 
| veyed by angels to Abraham's bo- 


by the epithet rich. A particulant) 


| compels us to ſay, is to the difadvam 
| tage of the perſons, and that it fot 


muſt do to obtain eternal life; for 


8 


thongh there were ſome favourable ö 


niſhments as ſuited to particular ® 


* 


ſymptoms in his caſe, yet as, by going 


wedded to the world, the application 
did not terminate to his honqyr, 
But of Simon the Phariſee, who in. 
vited our Lord to his houſe, and Whi, 
though doubtful, feemed inclinahle 


and Zaccheus, and Lazarus, and 
his filters Mary and Martha, and 
ſome others, of whoſe faith, repen, 
tance, gratitude, love, and piety, 


ven, a very different account is made, 

Some may object that this condud 
in the firſt diſciples is imputable toz 
weak and timid policy. They were 
afraid to raiſe againſt themſelves 
powerful enemies, whoſe vengeance 


and ruinous to their cauſe. It happens 
luckily, for ſilencing this pretext, 


that in other things, they gave the 
moſt unequivocal proots of their for. 


the perſons poſſeſſed of ſuch auths- 
rity civil or ſacred, united with ſucha 


difference thus marked between the 


in the true ſpirit of their Maſir, 


ſom: the other, who was conligned 
to torments, 1s diſtinguiſhed {ole} 


from which we may learn an inſtrue 


tive lefſon of modeſty and caution - 
regard to names, when what UÞ 


ficeth that we conſider particular po 
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N tions, without referring them to known 
N individuals, or leading the thoughts 

\ WEE of others to refer chem. 

: = 5 But as to the penmen themſelves, 

. == and their fellow. diſciples, in record- 

? b ing their own faults, no ſecret is made 

+ WE of the names. Of this the intemperate 

, [= Neal af the ſons of Zebedee on one 

= occaſion, and their ambition and ſe- 

d © 5 ay views on another, the increduli- 


1 © ty of Thomas, the ew gow of 
beter, and his lamentab'e defection in 
che denial of his Maſter, not to men- 
tion the prejudices and dulneſs of 


75 2 deen are all related, by the ſa- 
. ered hiſtorians, with the ſame undiſ- 
EZ ouiſed plainneſs, which they uſe in re- 
Ee Jung the crimes of adverſaries: and 
Vvichas little endeavour to extenuate the 
Eformer, as to aggravate the latter. 
lor have they on the other hand, the 
remote, appearance of making a 
Emerit of their confeſſion. 


Wignal miracles, and the moſt ordi- 
ary events. In regard to the one, 
Wike perſons familiariſed to ſuch exer- 


Whemſeclves either with heſitancy or 
Erith ſtrong aſſe verations, than they 
lo in regard to the other. 
ertain of the facts advanced, they 


1 | 5 Fecite both in the ſame unvaried tone, 
a i 5 is faithful witneſſes, whoſe buſineſs 
rom Y Z t was to teſtify, and not to d argus 
1s 


Dld Teſtament Scriptures were all 


con ophets, a character with which, 

ho- donſidered in a religious light, no | 
ned Merely human character can be com- 
il} ared. None therefore could be bet- | 
cit] er authoriſed than they, to pronounce 

ru Pirectly, on the quality both of the 
n in gents and of the actions mentioned 
ruth W their hiſtories. In this view of the 


Patter, they had no ſuperior, even 


Whole lives they recorded. An unre- 


as Plainneſs of cenſure or appro- 


W them all, are eminent examples. Theſe 


, In one 
Wniform ſtrain they record the moſt. 


oons of power, they no more expreſs 


the moſt eminent perſonages 


n 


> Moſes and the hi writira of "IR | 


mouth, the oracle of God, 
| ſubordinate part of uſhers which they 


modeſt pupils in the 3 
| venerable a teacher, they lay their 
Equally | 
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bation was in them therefore becom- 


ing, as it entirely ſuited the authority 


with which they were veſted. But 
was not the ſituation of the Evange- 


liſts, it may be aſked, the ſame in 
this reſpect, as they alſo wrote by in- 
ſpiration? It is true, they were inſpi- 


red, and at leaſt equally entitled to 
the prophetical character with any 


who preceded them; but they were 


not entirely in the ſame ſituation. In 
the Old Peſtament, the ſacred pen- 
men were the mouth of God to the 
people. In the Goſpels, the writers 
appear ſolely as Chriſt's humble at- 
tendants, ſelected for introducing to 
the knowledge of others, this inh- 


nitely higher cliaracter, who is him- 


ſelf in a ſvperemment ſenſe the 
It is this 


profeſſedly act. Like people ſtruck 
with the ineffable dignity ot the 


Meſſiah whom they ſerve, they loſe 


no opportunity of exhibiting him 
to the world, appearing to conſider 


the introduction of their own opinion, 
_ unleſs where it makes a part of the 


As 
preſence of ſo. 


narration, as an impertinence. 


hand upon their mouth, and, by a 
reſpectful ſilence, thow how pro 
found their reverence is, and how 


ſtrong their deſire to fix all the at- 


tention of mankind upon him. They 


ſink themſelves, in order to place bim 


in the molt conſpicuous point of view: 


they do more; they, as it were, 


annihilate themſelves, that Jeſus may 
Never could it be ſaid 
of any preachers, with more truth _ 
than of them, that they preached _ 


be all in all. 


not themſelves, 
the Lord. 
their Maſter's inſtructions, and far 


but Chriſt Jeſus 


from affecting to be called Rabbi, or 


to be honoured of men as fathers and 


teachers in things divine, they never 


allowed themſelves to forget that they 


had only « one Father who is in heaven, 


and 


Deeply impreſſed with 0 
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and only one Teacher the Meſſiah. 
The unimpaſſioned, yet not unfeeling 


manner, wherein they relate his cruel 


ſufferings, without letting one harſh 
or ſevere epithet eſcape them, re- 
flecting on the conduct of his ene- 


mies, is as unexampled as it is inimi- 
table, and forms an eſſential diſtinc- | 
tion between them and all who have 


either gone before or followed them, 
hterate or illiterate, artful or artleſs, 
ſceptical or fanatical. For if, in the 
latter clafſes, the illiterate, the art- 


2 leſs, and the fanatical, fury and 


hatred flame forth, wherever oppoſi- 
tion or contradiction preſents. them 


with an occaſion; the former, the li- 


terate, the artful, and the ſceptical, 


are not leſs diſtinguiſhable for the 
ſupercilious and contemptuous man- 
ner in which they treat the opinions of | 
religioniſts of all denominations. 
The manner of the Evangeliſts was 
__ equally removed from both. Add 
to this, that without making the 
leaſt pretences to learning, they no- 
where affect to depreciate it; but, on 

the contrary, ſhew a readinels to pay 
all due regard to every uſeful talent 
or acquiſition. „ 1 


eee e 


"Mn Account of the Eartbqeake at Laibe, 
won the Arft of November i 1755 3. 


nor firſt publiſhed. From Davy's 
Letters on Subjects of Literature. 


5 5 (Concluded.) 5 


me height of raſhneſs to venture 


back through the ſame narrow ſtreet 
I had ſo providentially eſcaped from, | 
I judged it ſafeſt to return over the 


ruins of St Paul's to the river ſide, as 
the water ſeemed little agitated. From 
hence I proceeded, with ſome hazard, 


to the large ſpace before the Iriſn 
convent of Corpo Santo, which had 
been thrown down, and buried a 
great number of people who were 


Intereſting. Account of the Earthquake at Liſbon. 


— 


ASI thought it would be the | wa I 
15 ably have periſhed, had they bel 
| there at the time of the ſhock. Find. 


deje cted countenances, towards the 


other by a moſt magnificent building 


, Y 


hearing mafs, with ſome of the 
friars; the reſt of the community were 
ſtanding in the area, looking, with 


4 


ruins; from this place I took my 


way to the back ſtreet leading ty 
the Palace, having the ſhip vard 
on one ſide, but found the further 
paſſage, opening into the principal 
ſtreet, ſtopped up, by the ruins « 
the Opera-houſe, one of the ſolideſt 
and molt magnificent buildings of the 
kind in Europe, and juſt finiſhed ata 
prodigious expence; a valt heap cf 
flones, each of feveral tons weight, 
had entirely blocked up the front of 
Mr Briſtow's houſe, which was op- 
poſite to it, and Mr Ward, his part. 
ner, told me the next day, that he 
was juſt that mitant going out at the 
door, and had actually ſet one foot 
over the threſhold, when the weſt end 
of the Opera houſe fell down, and 


had he not in a moment ſtarted back 


he would have been cruſhed into 
thouſand pieces. 5 
From hence I turned back, and at- 


tempted getting by the other way in. 


to the great Square of the Palace, 
twice as large as Lincoln's-Inn- Fields, 
one fide of which had been talen up 
by the noble quay 1 ſpoke of, row 


no more; but this paſſage was lke- 


wiſe obſtructed by the ſtones fallen from 
the great arched gate-way. I could 
not help taking particular notice, that 


all the apartments wherein the Royal 


Family uſed to reſide, were thro 


| down, and themſelves, without ſome 


extraordinary miracle, muſt unavoid: 


ing this paſſage impracticable, [ bund. 
ed to che other arched-way which led 
to the new Square of the Palace, nt 


the eighth part ſo ſpacious as the 0 


ther, one {ide of which was taken i 
by the Patriarchal church, which 5.9 
ſerved for the Chapel Royal, and the 


"we 


of modern architecture, Ex dab 


deed by far the moſt ſo, not yet com- 
pfleatly ſiniſhed: as to the farmer, the 
of and part of the front walls were 
WS town down, and the latter, not with - 
WE 0:nding their ſolidity, bad been fo 
WE 1:1ken, that ſeveral large ones fell 
SE om the top, and every part ſeemed 
WE dicjointed. The Square was full 


and mules, deſerted by their drivers 
and attendants, as well as their own- 
W ers, SE EG 
I The nobility, gentry, and clergy, 
= who were aſſiſting at divine ſervice 
WE when theearthquake began, ſſed away 
WT it the molt precipitation, every 
one where his fears carried him, lea- 
ing the ſplendid apparatus of the 


" MEEnmnerous altars to the mercy of the 
ert comer, but this did not ſo much 
, ect me, as the diſtreſs of the poor 
nimals, who ſeemed ſenſible of their 
q board fate; ſome few were killed, o- 
5 bers wounded, but the greater part 
9 Ev hich had received no hurt, was left 
ere to tarre. 
N From this Square, the way led to 
10 y friend's lodgings, through a long, 
8 eeep and narrow ſtreet; the new ſcenes 
„5 f horror I met with here exceed all 
1 Peſcription; nothing could be heard 
irt ſigbs and groans. I did not meet 
5 1 * ich a ſoul in the paſſage who was 
1 Wot bewailing the death of his neareſt 
. klations and deareſt friends. or the 
4 is of all his ſubſtance : I could hard- 
11 take a ſingle ſtep without treading 
js. In the dead, or the dying: in ſome 
bs aces lay coaches, with their maſters, 
2 Porſes, and riders, cruſhed in pieces; 
10 Fre, mothers with infants in their 
Wo. Ius; there, ladies richly dreſſed, 
1; | "i friars, gentlemen, mechanics, | 
* er in the ſame condition, or juſt 
* 3 Es ſome had their backs or 
= | 15 s broken, others vaſt ſtones. on 
allo | I breaſts ; ſome lay almoſt buried 

| the he 3 and crying Out in vain 
Ag s pa engers for ſuecour, were left 
in peru with the reſt. 


ot coaches, chariots, chaiſes, horſes, 


V beagh L arrived at the ſpot op- 


| 


— 


— 


Intereſting Account of the Earthquake at T.iſbon, 


ſharp and piercing. 


ſince, that the tremors more or 


191 
poſite to the honſe where my friend, 
for whom I was ſo anxious, reſided, 
and finding this as well as the conti- 
gnous buildings thrown down (which 
made me givehimover for loſt) Inow 
thought of nothing elſe but ſaving my 


ov life in the beſt manner I could, 
| and in leſs than an hour got to a pub- 


lic-houſe, kept by one Morley, near 


the Engliſh burying-ground, about 


half a mile from the city, where I ſtill 
remain, with a great number of my 
countrymen, as well as Portugueſe, 
in the ſame wretched circumtances; 
having almoſt ever fince lain on the 
ground, and never once within doors, 
with ſcarcely any covering to defend 


me from the inclemency of the night 


air, which at this time 1s exceeding 
—— Perhaps you 
may think the preſent doleful ſabje& 
here concluded ; but, alas! the hor- 
rots of the firſt of November are ſuffi- 
cient to fill a volume. As foon as it 
grew dark, another ſcene preſented 


{ itſelf little leſs ſhocking than thoſe ; 


already deſcribed—the whole city ap- 
peared ina blaze, which was fo bright 
that I could eaſily ſee to read by it. 


It may be ſaid, without exaggeration, 
it was on fire at leaſt in an hundred 


different places at once, and thus con- 


tinued burning for ſix days together, 
without intermiſſion, or the leaſt at- 
tempt being made to ſtop its pro- 


greſs. e : 15 
It went on conſuming every thing 


the earthquake had ſpared, and the 
people were ſo dejected and terrified, 
| that few or none had courage enough 
to venture down, to fave any part of 
their ſubſtance ; every one, had his 
eyes turned towards the flames, and 
food looking on with filent grief, 


which was only mtertupted by the 
cries and ſhrieks of women and child- 
ren calling on the ſaints and angels 
for ſuccour; whenever the earth be- 


gan to tremble, which was ſo often 


this night, and indeed ] may ſay ever 
leſs 
did 


1 


n f e | * 
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did not ceaſe for a quarter of an hour 
together. I could never learn, that 
this terrible fire was owing to any ſub- | 
terraneous eruption, as ſome reported, 


Jntereſting Account of the Earth uake at Liſbon, 


on the loweſt calculation, to amountta 
more than ſixty thouſand ; and though 

. 7 | 5 | 
the damage in other reſpects canng 
be computed, yet you may form ome 


— 
— — 


but to three cauſes, which all concur- 
ring at the ſame time, will naturally 
account for the prodigious havock it 


this extenſive and opulent city i; now 
nothing but a vaſt heap of ruins, that 


idea of it, when I aſſure YOu, that 


made; the firſt of November being 
All Saints Day, abigh feſtival among 
the Portugueſe, every altar in every 
church and chapel (ſome of which 
have more thantwenty) wasilluminat- 
ed with a number of wax tapers and 
lamps, as cuſtomary ; theſe ſetting fire 


the rich and poor are at preſent upon 
a level; ſome thouſands of families 
which but the day before had been 
eaſy intheir circumſtances, being nog 
ſcattered about in the fields, wanting 
every conveniency of life, and finding 
none able to relieve them. 
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to the curtains and timber work that 
fell with the ſhock, the conflagration 
foon ſpread to the neighbouring houſ- 
es, and being there joined with the 
flires in the kitchen chimnies, increaſed 
to ſuch a degree, that it might eaſily 
bave deſtroyed the whole city, though 
no other cauſe had concurred, eſpeci- 
ally as it met with no interruption. 
Nut what would appear incredible 
to yon, were the fact leſs public and 
- notorious, is, that a gang of hardened 
villains, who had been confined, and 
got out of priſon when the wall fell, at 


| A tewdays aſter the firſt conſter- 
nation was over, I ventured down into 


lity of getting any thing out of my 
ſo far from being able to diſtinguiſh 


| the ſtreet, amidſt ſuch mountains of 
| ſtones and rubbiſh which roſe on eve. 


the firſt ſhock, were buſily employed 
in ſetting fire to thoſe buildings which 


the city, by the ſafeſt ways I could 
pick out, to ſee if there was a poſlihi. 


lodgings, but the ruins were now ſo 
augmented by the late fire, that I wa; 


the individual ſpot where the houſe 
ſtood, that I could not even diltinguiſh 


ry fide. Some days after, I ventured 
down again with ſeveral porters, who, 
having long plied in theſe parts oftle 
town, were well acquainted with the 
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ſtood ſome chance of eſcaping the ge- 

neral deſtruction. I cannot conceive 

what could have induced them to 
this helliſh work, except to add to the 


ſituation of particular houſes; by their 
aſſiſtance, I at laſt diſcovered theſpot; 
but was ſoon convinced, to dig {a 
any thing here, beſides the danger 
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tunity of plundering with ſecurity. 
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this trouble, as they might certainly 
| haye done their buſineſs without it, 
ſince the whole city was ſo deſerted 
before night, that I believe not a ſoul 


agree emmy 


2 — 
— ——h2—2ͤ 


re 
25 


villains, and others of the ſame ſtamp. 
With regard to the buildings, it 
was obſerved, that the ſolideſt, in ge- 
27 Bree oP oo =ts:5 
The whole number of perſons that 
periſhed, including thofe who were 
burnt, or afterwards ccuſhed to death 


whilſt digging in the ruins, is ſuppoſed, 


horror and confuſion, that they might, | 
by this means, have the better oppor- 


But there was no neceſſity for taking 


| knew for certain, that thoſe things! 
| ſer the greateſt value on, mult hatt 


remained in it, except thoſe execrable 


of ſuch an attempt, would never a- 
{wer the expence, and what further 
induced me to lay aſide all thougtts 
of the matter, was the fight of tht 
ruins ſtill ſmoaking, from whence] 


been irrecoverably loſt in the fire. 

On both the times when 1 atteſt 
ed to make this fruitleſs ſearch, eſſe 
cially the firſt, there came ſuch an 
tolerable ſtench from the dead bodih 
that 1 was ready to faint away, and 
though it did not ſeem ſo great t 
laſt time, yet it had like to have becl 
more fatal to me, as 1 contracted? 


— 
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| fever by it, but of which, Cod l 
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praiſed, I ſoon got the better. 

uus, my dear friend, have I given 
WS 7ou a genuine, though imperfect ac- 
count, of this terrible judgment, which 


has left ſo deep an impreſſion on my 


mind, that ] ſhall never wear it off, 


Ed Agecting Circumſtances relative to the 
Family and Fate of MAHMH IAN 
Crier, who had conducted the Siege 
of Tellicherry. Extracted from the 


= Second and improved Edition of 


M Mofas or The WAR In Asi, 
FR" 

H; reinforcements being all ar- 
© rived, and every proper diſpoſi- 


troops, ſixteen hundred in number, on 
the 8th of January, 1782, at two 


arms, and at three marched in files, 


mmportant ſation in the lines, which 


"OE Per 


P bich the troops might march out of 


-1 emy's camp juſt at the dawning of 


orders, the priming powder out of 
WW: pans of tlreir guns, they marched 
ES profound filence, through marſhy 
gr ound, till they turned Putney -hill, 
Where a battery was erected that 


. dok without ſuffering the ſmalleſt 
e. At the ſame time, the main 
6 dy formed the line on the ſhoulder 


hich they had evacuated in the 
eateſt confuſion. 

Per General, was diſcovered on 
3 prſeback, at ſome diſtance, leading 
a * Ppaty of his men. Another 


\ . 


tion made for the ſally and attack, the 


dankes its name from a covering of 
Praſs plates on a large and venerable. 
Ventoo place of worſhip. Here the 
Engineer had opened a ſpace through 


he lines. —They halted till near four 
clock, that they might arrive at the 


ee day. Having blown, according 


EZv'clock in the morning, were under 


Woured the camp, ſituated in its rear. Z 
> his the advanced party attacked and | 


gurdar Cawn, 


© Aﬀeding Story of a Mabomedan Chief. © 


FF 
1 5 | | columns. 
reſiſtance, being wounded in the ankle, 


houſe, with the ſound 
other martial muſic. _ 


» — 


ball. 


the hill, facing the enemy's camp, | 


* 


party, drawn together in a confuſed 


manner, on the extremity of Bench- 
hill, adjoining to that of Putney, was 


 gallantly diſperſed by the Lieutenants 


Hodges and Wheldon, with two com- 


panies of ſepoys. The line, in the 


mean time, advanced through the 
enemy's camp, by files, in two 
Surdar Cawn, after ſome 


threw himſelf, with many of his brav- 
eſt and moſt faithful followers, into a 
fortified houſe, formed in the cavity 
of a rock, at Corichee, the manſion of 


his women and the repoſitory of his 
| treaſures, determined not to ſurvive 
the diſgrace of a defeat, but to defend 


himſelf to the laſt extremity. The 
men, in token of deſperation, loofing 
their hair, diſplayed colours on the 
of horns and 


In this ſituation, that reſolute body 


| | of men waited to receive our troops, 
yy the center to the Braſs Pagoda, an 


when Lieutenant Woodington, the 
Major of Brigade, with a part of the 
grenadier ſepoys, halted to attack 
the houſe, and, whilſt he was giving 


orders to his men, was wounded _ 


through both his legs with a muſket 
The main body, under Major 
Abington and Captain Carpenter, 
ſoon came up, and, about the ſame _ 
time, a party of marines and ſepoys, 
under Captain Pruin and Lieutenant 


| Bute, that had been landed from the 


vellels in the rear of the houſe, which 


was thus completely ſurrounded. 
This habitation, porte fires being 
in the guns, and fired on the thatched 
roof, by tbe contrivance of the En- 


put 


gineer, was ſet on fire, and the defen- 


dants, after a reſiſtance of two hours, 


periſh in the flames,  _ 
The ſucceſs of this day was very 
great. 'The enemy's General, and 
many officers of diſtinction, with up- 
wards of 2000 men, were taken pri- 
ſoners. All their guns, more than 


were compelled to ſurrender or to 


fitty in number, fell into the hands of 


e the | 


% 


. ay 
* 


the victors, with much ammunition, 
two lacks of rupees, a large collection 
bol grain, ſeven elephants, a great deal 
of cordage and timber, and many 
| horſes and draught bullocks. | 
But the general joy was not a little 
 dampedbythe ſituation of Lieutenant | 
Woodington, the only European offi- 
cer who was wounded on this me- 
morable occaſion, and whoſe loſs to 
the army, for he was a very meritori- 
dus and active officer, was greatly la- 


mented. _ 


ben the fortified houſe; in which 
the unfortunate Surdar Cawn made 


his laſt ſtand was ſet on fire, many of 


his family and other adherents, in or- 
der to avoid the flames, began to drop 
down from the walls, amidſt the fire 

of the ſepoys. Among theſe were 
ſeven of the fineſt women of the Eaſt, 
who compoſed the Cawn's ſeraglio. 

Captain Chriſtie, who happened to 

paſs by the ſpot where the women 
| _ threw themſelves down from the bat- 
| tlements of the haram, immediately 
ſtopped the firing, at the hazard of | 


his life, ran up to their aſſiſtance, and 


received them, one after another, in | 


his arms. In the mean time a patty 


of ſailors belonging to the Bom- 


bay cruizers, that had co-operated 
with the land-forces, in this attack on 
Surdar Cawn's laſt refuge, came up, 


and, for the ſake of plunder, began to 
tear off the womens ear-rings, while 
ttheſe unſortunate ladies, afraid of even 
ruder treatment, and uncertain of 
their fate, endeavoured to put an end 
to their exiſtence. But Captain Chriſ- 
tie, partly by his authority as an of. 
flicer, and partly by a ſeaſonable diſ- 
tribution of the jewels, in which the 
ladies cheerfully ſeconded him, was 


enabled, though with difficulty, to ſave | granted, and punctually performed, 


them from farther violence, by reſto- 


Ting order among the ſailors. The | 
poor women, when they found them- | 
| ſelves under ſecure protection, gave | 

vent to their gratitude, in embracing 


the knees, and bathing the feet of 


wy ; 
V, 14 
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| anxiety concerning their fate. 


| the commanding officer. 


| . 
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Account of an Apparition in France. 


their protector with tears of joy. 
Captain Chriſtie, accompanied b 
Lieutenant Hawkes of the artillery, 
who had come up to lend his afli(- 
tance in this generous act of gallan- 
try, immediately conducted them to 
They were 
then returned, fate, to their Lord, 
who had teftified the molt agonizing 
When 
they came in his preſence, he looked 
ſternly in their faces, and manifeſted 
ſymptoms of trouble, anguiſh, and 
deſpair. But, after he had converſed 
with them for ſome time, his counte- 


| nance ſoftened into tears of joy, and 


he expreſſed the ſtrongeſt emotions of 
thegratitudefor the delicate manner in 
which his women had been treated by 
the Britiſh officers. ** You,” ſaid he, 


— 


1 


*— 


enjoy the fortune of this day, and 
vou deſerve it. Go, thereſore, to a 
room, (which he deſcribed) in the 
fortified houſe, where you will find, 


for your reward, two lacks of rupees.” 


Above 20,000]. was, accordingly, 
divided among the army.  _ 

The Cawn, when he was taken, 
expected immediate death, enquired 
why it was delayed, and regarded the 


| bumanity of the Engliſh, in ſparing 


him, with aſtoniſhment. * If you 


| mean,” ſaid he, to the officers into 


whoſe hands he fell, to ſave my 
life, reſtore my wives and children.“ 
The joy that ſprung up in his mind, 
on receiving this pledge of the merci- 
ful intentions of the Engliſh, was not 
laſting. He died, ſoon after, of grief 
and agony of mind, rather than any 
conſequence of his wound, deſiring | 


— CC 


as the laſt favour from Major Abing- 


ton, that his family might be ſent to 
Seringapatam. His requeſt was readily 


c ο 
Account of an ApARITION bie 


made a great Noiſe in FRANCE about 
the end of the laſt Century. 


' BELIEF in ſpirits and ap. 
M paritions has prevailed in al 
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ccount of an Apparation in France. 


ages of the world, and many abſurd | 
fables have been propagated reſpec- 


bably invented to ſerve particular 
purpoſes, or had their origin in ig- 
norance and ſuperſtition. Whether 
the following relation be of this kind 
or not, we ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine, but we are of opinion that it 
merits ſome attention, on account of 
the noiſe which it made at the Court 
of France about the end of the laſt 
century, „ „5 
The ſmall city of Salon in Pro- 
vence, where the famous Noſtrada-— 
mus * was buried, produced another 


kind of Prophet, who made his ap- 


pearance at the Court of France in 

the month of April, 1697. | 
A ſpectre, which many believed 
to be that of this celebrated aſtrolo- 


ger, appeared, as is ſaid, to a certain | 


perfon of that city. After having | 


made him promiſe, under pain of 
death, to obſerve the moſt profound 
ſecrecy with regard to what it was 
about to diſcloſe, the ſpectre com- 
manded him to go to the Intendant 
of the province, and to procure a 
letter from him which might enable 
| him on his arrival at Paris, to have 
a private audience of the King. 
* As to what you are to ſay to his 
Majeſty,” continued the phantom, 
you will not know until the even- 
ing before you are introduced at 


| 


| of the apparition. 


province.“ | 


— eee 


Court, when I will appear to you 


and give you farther introns,” 
But reflect, I beſeech you, that you 


life depends upon this ſecret, which © nn 


enjoin you to make known to no per- 
{on whatever but the Intendant of the 


On theſe words the ſpeare. dilap- fa 


peared, and left him half dead with 
fear. Scarcely had he recovered from 


his terror, when his wife arrived, 
and obſerving him to be diſordered, 
inſiſted, but in vain, to know the 


cauſe; the menaces of the phantom 


had made ſo deep an impreſſion on 


his mind, that ſhe could not make _ 


him give her any ſatisfaction; but 
the refuſal of her huſband having 
excited her curioſity the more, tie 
poor man found himſelf reduced to 


ſuch a ſituation that he was not al- 


lowed to enjoy a moment's repole z 
he was therefore ſo weak as to tell 
her the whole ſtory, which cot him 
his life, according to the prediction 
The woman, on 


this, was greatly terrified; but as 


ſhe imagined that the accident which 


had happened to her huſband might 


have been only the effects of a mind 
diſordered by ſome dream, ſhe reſolv- 
ed, both on her own account, and out 
of reſpe& for the memory of her 
huſband, to entruſt the ſecret of this 
cataltrophe only to a few of her re- 


lations and intimate friends. 


The ſame ſpectre having appeared 
to another inhabitant of the ſame 


Noſtradamus, a phyſician and famous aſtrologer of the ſixteenth century, 


rn. 


vas born at St Remy, a ſmall village in the dioceſe of Avignon, on the 13th 

of December, 1503. He ſtudied at Montpellier, and travelled afterwards into 
houlouſe and Bourdeaux. On his return to Provence, he publiſhed, 1555, 

his ſeven firſt Centuries, which King Henry II. of France eſteemed ſo much,. 

that he wiſhed to ſee the author, and having ſent for him, preſented him with 

two hundred crowns of gold. In 1551, he publiſhed his three laſt Centuries, 
and died at Salon, on the 2d of July, 1 566, aged ſixty-three. He was buried 

in the church of the Cordeliers, where his epitaph is to be ſeen, Tlie following 


nown. 


Noſira damus, cum ſalſa damus, nam fallere noſtrum elt "pts 
nil nifi noſtra damus. 
"Ya. © Bandon DE 


Et cum falſa damus, 
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uſtich made upon this prophet, and attributed to Stephen Jodelle, is well 


41586 


city ſome time aſter, who was fo 
imprudent as to inform his brother, 
and who, on that account, was pu- 


P phrenfy. 
fläarrier, who was accounted by the 
people of Salon a very ſenſible man, 
that my behaviour may appear to | 
. you ridiculous and abſurd ; but if you 
2 wo be pleaſed to order your ſubſtitute 
to enquire ſtrictly into the ſudden | 
death of two of the inhabitants of our 
„who were charged by the phan- 

. tom with the ſame commiſſion which 
I am now come to execute, I have 
Treaſon to hope that you will ſend 
for me before eight days are ex- 
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niſhed in the ſame manner, rheſe 


two deaths, as tragical as terrible, 
became the general ſubje& of con- 
verſation, not only at Salon, but in the | 
hole country to the diſtance of ſixty 


miles around. 
This ſpectre, newevtr, ſhewed it- 


ſelf again to a farrier, whoſe houſe | 
was not far diſtant from thoſe of 


theſe two victims; but this man, 
more prudent than the latter, im- 


_ mediately waited upon the Intendant, 
and having, tho? with much difficulty, 
obtained a private audience, accord- 
ing to the injunctions of the phantom, 
he was treated as a madman, and or- 
dered to go back to the place of his 


abode, to get himſelf cured of his 


„ allow, Sir,” 


city 


pired. * 


The Intendant having een * 


proper enquiry to be made reſpec- 
ting the death of theſe two impru- 


and Secretary for Provence; and, 


having ſupplied bim with money to 
defray his expences, wiſhed him a 


good j journey. 


a young miniſter, ſuch as the Mar- 


Ro 


ſaid the | 


"Aro unt of an + Apparition in France. 


| with too much credulity, and raiſe 


dient men, the farrier, whoſe name 
was Francis Michel, was ſent for, 
as he expected. The magiſtrate now 
received him very favourably, heard 
him with much attention, gave him 

diſpatches to the Marquis of Bar- 
heſieaux, who was Miniſter of State 


4 


quis of Barbeſieaux, might tax him 


a laugh againſt him at Court, he 
took care to incloſe in his difpatch- 
es, not only the informations taken 


at Salon by his ſubſtitute, but alto 


the certificate of the Lieutenant Ge- 
neral of Juſtice, atteſted and ſign⸗ 


ed by all the officers under his com- 
mand. 


When Michel arrived at Paris, he 


was much embarraſſed 1etpedtin; 


what he ſhould ſay to the Minilter, 
as the phantom had not appeared to 
him, according to its promiſe. 


But 
that evening, as we are told, the 


curtain of his bed, and bid him fear 


nothing, told him what he ſhould 
ſay to the Miniſter, reſerving only 
a certain circumſtance which he was 
to communicate to the King alone. 


* Yon will meet with difficulties, no 
doubt,“ ſaid the phantom, * in pro- 


ſtant death.“ 

The Miniſter, as may ell de 
ſoppoſed, did not fail to do every 
thing . in his power to diſcover the 


myſtery ; but the farrier, whoſe re. 
ſolution was proof againſt every et- 


fort, and who knew that his lite 
depended upon his ſecrecy, con- 
cluded with faying, “ in order that 
you may not imagine that I have 
nothing but chimeras to tell his Ma- 


| jeſty, you may inform him from me, 


that while he was hunting laſt at 
Fountainbleau, he himſelf ſaw the 
ſame phantom, and his horſe was ſo 
frightened, that he ſtarted aſide; 


but as the ſpectre appeared only for 
an inſtant, his Majeſty conceived it 


to be an illuſion, and did not ſpeak of 


5 it to any one.“ 
As the Intendant was afraid that 


The Marquis, ſtruck by ſo ſing 


lar a a a it dan- 


ſpectre, after having drawn aſide the 


curing a private audience; but take 
care not to be diſcouraged, and fut- 
ſer no one to diſcover your ſecret, 
either by means of the Miniſter or 
any one elſe, if you win to avoid in- 


ge. 


gerous to heſitate or delay, and that 
+ was his duty to inform the King 
both of this egtraordinary perſon's 
arrival at Verſadles, as well as of 
the converſation 
with him; but the Miniſter was 
very much ſurpriſed when the King, 
aſter a moment's ſilence, conſented to 
fee kim privately, and even the ſame 

„ os res 
: What paſſed at this ſtrange inter- 
view was kept a profound ſecret. 
All we know is, that, after this 


| 


pretended prophet had remained 


three or four days at Court, his 
Majeſty conſented that he ſhould 
take leave as ſoon as ever he ſhould 
jet out for the chace. 


It is even aſſerted, that the Duke 


de Dutas, a Captain of the King's 
guards, ſaid then, in ſuch a manner 
as to be heard by all around, Sire, | 
if your Majeſty had not ordered me 
to permit that man to approach | 
your perſon, I ſhould have been | 
very far from doing it: for if he is 
not a fool, your Majeſty is not no- 
ble;” and that the King replied, with | 
a ſmile, How often we judge badly 
of ourneighbour! That man, my Lord 
Duke, is much wiſer than you and 
many others think? © 
It may be readily imagined what 
impreſſion ſuch words muſt make 
upon thoſe who heard them.  Eve- 
Ty attempt, therefore, was made to 
dicover what had paſſed between 
this man and the Marquis of Barbe- 
leaux, as well as at his conference 
with the King. The people, always 
eredulous, and on that account fond 
of the marvellous, thovght that. the | 
taxes which a long and bloody warhad | 
rendered neceſſary, were the true 
motive of it, and in conſequence of | 
this they expected ſpeedy relief; but 
they ſubſided, nevertheleſs, till peace 
was concluded. 
After the prophet had taken leave 
of the King, he returned to his pro- 


— 
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Suicide of a French Gentleman. 


| 


ich he had held | 


— 
* 


* 


Vince with ſome money which the | 


* 


Miniſter gave him, with orders at the | 


ſame time not to ſay a word to 
any one concerning 
journey, | 


circumſtance happened, was deſign- 


ed and engraved by Roullet, an emi» 


nent artilt, and publiſhed by authori- 


ty. It is ill preſerved in the port 


folios of the curious, and repreſents a 
man of about the age of thirty-five or 
forty, whoſe phy ſiognomy is ſtrongly 


marked with character, and diſplays 
much ſhrewdneſs and good ſenſe. | 


| $44 444444444444 


Suicide of a French Gentleman. 


Cl! Arvavay Feb. 1 7. a French gentle= | 


man, ſeemingly of faſhion, committed 


the deſperate act of ſuicide in Greenwich 


„ | 


The following are the particulars, 4 
we have collected them, that attended 


this melancholy tranſaction. Hs 


He had been at the Ship Tavern in | 
Greenwich from "Thurſday with a lady 


and ſervant. On Saturday morning, 
he ſent the lady to town and diſcharg- 
ed his ſervant, at the ſame time preſent. 


ing him with his trunk containing a. 
great quantity of wearables, and alſo 


added two valuable watches. 


He then 


called on Sir Hugh Palliſer, at Green- 
wich Hoſpital, offering him a ſum of 


money to be diſtributed among the ſea- 


men of the Hoſpital: this however the 
Governor thought proper to, decline, al- 
ledging, that as they wanted for no com- 
fort whatever, his donation in that form 


would be uſeleſs. 


The unfortunate Gentleman then re- 
tired, refuſing to tell his name — The 
remainder of Saturday was ſpent in vi- 
firing different inhabitants in Greenwich. 
among whom he- diſtributed ſeveral 


ſums of money to the amount of 150h, 


or 2001, particularly, meeting the 
young gentleman of Dr. Egan's Acade- 


Ys 


the obje& of his 


The portrait of this man, ſo cele- 
brated, at leaſt at the time when this 
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8 1 98 | Suicide of a French Gentleman. | 


my, as they walked, he threw amongſt | for the trouble I muſt create you, 1 
them eight guineas and a half. This | thought proper to leave theſe few lines, 
circumſtance being reported to the | Sir, and beſeech you to grant me a little 
Doctor, he was ſtruck with ſuſpicion of | portion of ground for my interment. 
the intended fact, and the Gentleman | The indifference of my relations, the 
being ſeen to enter the Park, he dif- | repugnance I feel at acting as an impoſ. 
patched one of his aſſiſtants, together | tor, the perfidy of one whom I tender. 
with a young gentleman, after him. | ly loved, are weighty motives in a mind 
They accordingly croſſed him as he | of ſenſibility which has thrown off the 
walked, and entering into converſation | fetters of prejudice, to terpunate m 
invited him to take tea at the Doctor's. exiſtence by thoſe means which on 
He ſeemed happy fto meet with thoſe | can give eaſe to the wretched.—l am 
who could converſe with him in his | far from aiming at lofty things, neither 
native language, and acknowledging the | am I incapable of encountering mis{or. 
politeneſs of the invitation, pulled forth | tunes; but had I been ſo happy as to 
a watch he had ſtill remaining, and forc- | have been bleſſed with the conſtancy of 
cd it on the young gentleman, requeſting | my beloved friend, who alone could 
£ him to wear it for his ſake, obſerving he | have endeared and made me cherith life, 
ſhould have no further occaſion for it, | I ſhould have met the approach ofdeath 
Having walked ſome diſtance in the | with horror; but now I ſurvey it with | 
Park, his natural politeneſs led him back | ſmiles, and even have been long deſirous 
paart of the way with his companions— | of putting a period to my exiſtence, 
| but taking his leave of them before they | The fear of diſturbing the tranquility of 


| quitted the Park, they had not proceeded | my family, induced me to form a pre- 
| far when they were alarmed with the | tence for leaving my country, in order 
. report of a piſtol, and running back found | to find a ſilent tomb. London and 


him ſtretched on the ground and lifeleſs, | Paris, with all their boaſted pleaſures, 
| It appears he applied a cafe of piſtols | have by no means convinced me that 
[ to his forehead, by which the roof of | life is preferable to death; on the con- 
l his ſkull was nearly ſhattered to pieces, | trary, it would be folly to labour under 
and rendered his diſſolution inſtantaneous. affliction without the hopes of cure. 
The piſtols bore the marks of the Gens | This is my opinion, let every man 
 & Armes of France on them, by which it act as he pleaſes ; you will conſider me 
may be conjectured he belonged to that | as a fool: I rather chuſe to be thought 
* ⁵ ſo, than to lengthen out my unſupporta- 
In perſon he was tall, and remarka- ble ſufferings.— I cannot diſcover any 
bly handſome, and in manners elegant | real enjoyment in life eating, drinking, 
and polite, ſo as to impreſs thoſe who | and fleeping conſtitute the principal em- 
were witneſſes to his behaviour and his | ployments of it; and as of al} theſe 
fate with the moſt lively regret. | ſleeping is undoubtedly the ſweeteſt, [ 
A TransLation of a French letter ſhall take this evening ſome pulls, which 
found in the pocket ofthe unfortunate | will make me ſleep a long time. 
Monſ. Minant de Brie, who ſhot | Were the four elements to reunite, 
himſelf in Greenwich Park, on Feb. | and after a thouſand combinations reſtore 
1᷑4, at a quarter paſt fix o'clock in the | me to life, I would not conſent to live 
WW 7 evening, as mentioned above. | but under the Engliſh Government, 
Addreſſed to Him whoſhallfindit.”” | where happineſs alone exiſts, and which 
FFT wo o'clock in the afternoon, and | ought to ſerve as a model for all the 
three hours before my death. | nations of the earth But no -In 
e That I might prevent any further | vain ſhould this body be formed again 
enquiries, and at the fame time apologize | by a concourſe of the four elements 9 


1 
8 


which it is compoſed. For I have cen 
every thing, enjoyed every thing, and 1 
wiſh not to renew my exiſtence! “ 


eee 
Eatradtt from the "Memoirs of BaRON 


pk LA Morrꝝx Fovque, General in 
| the Pruſſian Infantry. 


Lord of Saint Surin, Thonai- 
bontonne, and of Greve, ſays he, quit- 
ted France and his poſſeſſions on ac- 
count of his religion, after the revo- 
cntion of the edict of Nantz in 1684, 

and retired to the Hagve, where he 
| married Suſan de Robillard. The ſe- 
cond ſon of this marriage, Henry Au- 
| guſtus, Lord of la Motte Fouque, is 
the perſon of whom I now ſpeak, and 
was born at the Hague, on the 4th of 
| February, 1698. 3 


Nature ſeems to have deſtined him 


ing him a majeſtic ſtature, a penetrat- 
ing ſpirit, and invincible courage. His 
tate for polite literature ſoon brought 
his natural talents to maturity. From 
his earlielt years he ſhewed uncommon 
genius. He was only eight years of 
| age when he entered the Court of 
Deſſau as page to the reigning Duke 
of Anhalt, where his inclination for 
arms ſoon found an opportunity of diſ- 
paying itſelf. When Duke Leopold 
was ready to conduct the Pruſſian army | 
to. Stralſund in 1715, againſt Charles 
XII. young Fouque was deſtined to 
[remain with the Ducheſs. He had, 
{ however, a ſtrong inclination for going 


quitting the court privately, and of en- 
liſting at Halle in the Duke's regi- 
1 e eee | 
This ſtep could not diſpleaſe the 
Prince, ſince it announced his valour 4 
but young Fouque was obliged to make 
his firſt campaign ag a private ſoldier, 


Memiirs of Baron de Ia Motte Fouque, 


HARLES de Ia Motte Fouque, 8 


to be the favourite of fortune, by giv- 


to the war, and being unable to obtain | 
permiffion, he formed a reſolution of | 


ad he was not appointed Enſign till 


* 


4 


gen ; he was made Lieutenant in 1719 3 

Captain in 1723, and in 1729 he obtain- 

ed a company. | _ Ye 
He neglected no opportunity of ac- 


quiring knowlege, and of diſtinguiſhing 
himſelf by an indefatigable zeal in the 


diſcharge of his duty. He read the 


lives of great men, made choice of 


models, and laid down certain prin- 
ciples for his conduct in life, from 


vhich he never departed. 


The old Duke of Deſſau was the 
firſt who taught him the att of war, 


and Fouque ſeon ſhewed that he was 
ſucceſsful in his imitation. His merit, 
indeed, did not remain concealed. In 

1725, Fiederick William beſtowed 
upon him ſome marks of eſteem, and 
the heir to the crown diſcovered qua- 
lities in him which rendered him worthy 


of his affection. He admired, above 


all, the vivacity of his wit, and his 
_ greatneſs of mind. In a word, Frede. 
derick, great in his choice of friends, 
as in all his actions, ranked Captain 
Fouque among his. He ſought for his 


company, and he was never happy at 


Kheinſberg but when he was with him. 
Fouque, on the other hand, returned 
this friendſhip with a prudent dignity 


which ſecured its duration. 


The King himſelf favoured this con- 
nection, and permitted Fouque to at- 


tend his ſon in the priſon of Cuſtrin.“ 


About this time Fouque married Eliza- 
beth Maſſon, and was promoted to the 
rank of firſt Captain in the regiment of 
Anhalt. „% ᷑ ;: ore 


The harmony which ſubſiſted be- 


1— 


* It is well | known that Frederick 
William carried his ſeverity fo far as to 


forbid light in the priſon where his fon 


was confined ; but when the officer of 
the guard put out the candle of his 


auguſt priſoner, Fouque lighted his, 
telling the officer that the King, in his 


order, {poke of the candle of the Prince, 
and not of that of any other perſon. 


Anhalt, 


Yo” þ ——— — N 


199 


after the expedition at the Iſle of Ras 


tween him and his Chief the Prince of 
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called him. 
ee him with much tenderneſs, honomed 


200 hs 


Anhalt, was interrupted in 1728 by 
ſome incidents which had great influ- 
ence 9 5 the lot of the foi mer. It was 


in conſequence of his diſcontent that he 
dA uitted the Pruſſian ſervice, and obtain- 


ed his diſcharge the year following in 
quality of Major. e eee e 


When a man of honour becomes a 


* 


„„ re x 2 . þ . 4 
victim to the nobleneſs of his ſentiments, 
his diſgrace even adds a new luſtre to 


his merit. Fouque's life had hitherto 


rolled on in the boſom of friendſhip and | 


fortune. While the favourite of Fre- 
derick, he was a member of the molt 


illuſtrious ſociety then exiſting. Rhein- 
ſberg was the temple of the muſes, and 
the ſanctuary of friendſhip. Frederick, 


the Princes his brothers, Kayſerling, 
Chazot, Fouque, and other young 
heroes were the prieſts of theſe divinities. 


hey created among themſelves an 
dtder after the principles of the famous 


Bayard, the croſs of which had for em- 


blem, a ſword reſting upon a crown of | 
| laurels, with this device, Without fear, 


and without reproach. Fouque, how- 
ever was obliged to ſeparate from this 
ſociety compoſed then of twelve Knights, 
of whom he was the grand maſter ; but 
being accuſtomed to an active life, he 


ade. 


reſolved to purſue his military career 
_ elſewhere. Though Frederick did not 
ſeparate from his friend without pain, 
he favoured his reſolution, and con- 
ſented to his departure, hoping that in | 


future he ſhould have the power of diſ- 


poſing of his lot himſelf 
Major Fonque repaired then to 


Copenhagen, and entered into the 


ſervice of the King of Denmark, in 
. quality of Lieutenant-Colonel ; but the 

King of Pruſſia, Frederick-William, 
having died on the 31ſt of May, 1740, 


Frederick the IIId was no ſooner 
monuted upon the throne, than he re- 
The new monarch receiv. 


him with the order of merit which he 
had juſt created, beſtowing upon him at 


the ſame time, ſome other marks of his 


Memoirs of Baron de Ia Motte Poupue. 


. a N ; vl 20 
made him Colonel, and commanding 
of the new regiment of Camas, and 
charged him with the care of excrciſing 


the head of it, reſided in France, to 
which the King had ſent him. 

Though born with an ardent diſyg. 
 firion, he meaſured all his ſteps with 
the molt ſagacious foreſight, Impartid 
and diſintereſted, he was ſcrupulouſly 
upright. He loved the ſoldiers, and 
endeavoured to promote their happineſs ; 
but he was not on that account leſg 
ſevere in making them obſerve military 
diſcipline, even in the midſt of the 
enemy's country. Indefatigable in the 
duties of his employment, the defender 
of oppreſſed innocence, the benefactor 
of the wretched, and zealous for the 
ſervice of his ſovereign, he puniſhed 
with 11gour all thoſe who violated his 
orders, He never decided but after 
mature deliberation and ſtrict inquiry; 
but his ſentences were irrecoverable. 


To this character he united heroiſm, a 


regard for religion, and a taſte for the 


arts and ſciences. | 
„ Ot all thoſe whe knew Fouque, no 


one, if he is free from prejudice, will 


accuſe me of flattery or of partiality in 
this portrait. The criticiſing mind, 
accuſtomed to glide over the truth, 
often transforms real merit into a fault, 
The inactive and negligent man com- 
plains of the rigour of his maſters, when 
they wiſh to ſubje& him to labour, to 


exactneſs, and to order. The ſpirit of 


independence calls ſubordination {lavery, 
and the guiltieſt criminal will dare to 
brand with the odious epithet of tyran- 
ny, the juſt puniſhment inflicted on 
him for his crimes. Thus the upright 
man becomes the object of public cen- 
ſure, for having diſcharged his duty 
with the moſt ſcrupulous fidelity. The 
ſage who acts from principles of honour 
and probity, deſpiſes thoſe applauſes 
which give delight to the fool; a con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own merit, makes 


favour, On the 26th of July the King | 


him braye the perſecutions of ! 
* 5 U 


it at Potſdam, under his own eyes, 
whilſt Colonel de Camas, who was at 


8 


- 


juſtice to the merit of General Fouque; 


ſhe blames only his ſeverity, and this 


ſererity even is the foundation of his 


glory. He was under the neceſſity of 


uling it to make himſelf be obeyed : 
without it, order and 
would not have been eſtabliſhed fo 
readily in the county of Glatz. Beſides, 
every body allows, that General Fou- 
que was no leſs equitable than ſevere ; 


that he himſelf was as rigorous an ob- 


ſerver of his duty as he wiſhed that 
others ſhould be, and that moſt of thoſe 


who felt the ſeverity of his diſcipline 


were indebted to him for their inſtruc- 
tion, and bleſſed him as a father. 


which the monarch entruſted him, the 
civil government was no leſs ſubject to 
him than the military. 
good order were the baſis of his ope- 


penetrating eye pierced even into the 
cottage of the wretched. Encouraged by 
their duty with ſcrupulous exactaeſs, 
and it was thus he completed in Sileſia, 


and above all, in the county of Glatz, 
a reformation of the government. 


General, and on the 2d of September 


$ ofthe black eagle. 


French church, and after- ſervice, he 
puched upon a place in the nave of the 


were neceflary to prevent the fatal 


the corruption of his body. 


Po appetite," and when his family and 


» & 


* 


00d diſcipline 


la conſequence of the authority with 


On the 23d of January, 1751, the 
King appointed him to be a Lieutenant- 


following, honoured him with the order 


church, where he wiſhed to be buried. 
Next morning he made his grave to be | 
arranged, and took ſuch meaſures as 


Vigour and 


bis example, all his inferiors obſerved 


6 ITY 


8 


Haring thus prepared the place of 
his grave, he next thought of his coffin. 
ne day, that he was remarkably gay 
and cheerful, after having eat with a 


— — 


Memoirs Baron de la Motte Fougue. 


But even envy is forced to render 


F 


after they had taken the things away, 


and deſired me to get a coffin. made for 
This melancholy order, fo un- 
expected from a man. whom I loved as 
my father, quite overcame me. He 


him. 


himſelf, however, recalled my loſt ſenſes, 
endeavoured to convince me that his end 


was approaching, made ſome farther ar- 
_ rangements, and told me that I muſt. 


ſubmit to his will. 


When the coffin was ready, I cauſ- 


ed it to be placed in the night time in # 
private apartment, and informed him 
when he awoke what I had done. 
Scarcely was he drefſed, when he made 


me conduct him thither, and, uncover- 


He came, according to cuſtom, to | 
ait or Sunday at public worſhip in the 


— 


| 


ing his head, which was white as ſnow, 


he ſurveyed the coffin with a placid: 
countenance, fat down upon it, and or- 


| dered a German hymn to be repeated to 
rations, and theſe qualities particularly e 
ſhone forth whenever he appeared. His 


him, which begun thus: 
Des grad ift : hier ift mein bette 
Mo ich den tod umarmen ſoll, u. ſ. w. 
Here is the grave, here is the ſepul- 
chre in which J muſt embrace death. 


Methinks I ſtill fee this reſpectable 


old man; this Knight without fear, and 


without reproach, ſurrounded by his 
family, who, in vain, endeavoured to. 
conceal their tears. No, this affecting 


ſcene will never be effaced from my 
memory. 1 . 


After Fouque had ſettled his affairs, 


he renounced every thing in order to 


prepare for death. On the 28th of 


April, 1774, he became conſiderably 


| weakened, and was obliged to leave 


the table where his family were aſſembl- 
ed, to take ſome repoſe. Next morn- 
ing he deſired that the ſacrament might 


| de adminiſtered to him publickly in his 
elle@s that might one day be cauſed by | 


chamber : after which ceremony he 


bleſt all his children in the moſt ſolemnn 
manner, and took leave of all the by- 


ſtanders; after that moment he waited 


with great tranquillity for the ſtroke of 


death, which he had braved ſo often in 
. 


mY 


friends were overjoyed to ſee him fo 
| well, he ordered his ſervants to retire 
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On the ſecond of May he awoke at 
the break of day, ſaid his prayers, aroſe, 


changed his linen as uſual, and im- 
mediately returned to bed. 5 


ome of his family was going to read 


. N . 
_ a prayerto him, when Baron de Thonai- 
boutonne entered the apartment to en- 


quire after his health, and to beg his 
permiſſion to ſupply the place of his uſual 


reader. Fouque permitted him, ſqueez- 
ing his hand with great tenderneſs, and 


turning upon his ſide, ſunk into eternal 
ſleep. I uſe this expreſſion, becauſe I 


do not know one more proper, to de- 


ſeribe the inſenſible paſſage of this great 


man from life to death. He was not 


obliged to ſtruggle long againſt the 
effects of its agony, and he triumphed, 
without pain, over his laſt enemy. 


_ Numnzn XXXIII. 


MB + 5 Thurſday April 12, 1789. 


Ox THE PEnaAxces of MonasTic 
© LiFE—A NEW DEFINITION OF Lux- 
 urRy—MoDERN PENANCE—FAR su- 
* PERIOR TO THE ANCIENT—EATING | 
A GREATER PENANCE THAN FAST=_ 


 ING—QN MOTIVES—AN IMPROVE» 
MENT ON ANCIENT PENANCES $UG= 


IN a former paper ſome notice was 


taken of the general propenſity 


of mankind to aim at what it is leaſt 
eaſy to obtain, and to purſue that 
- which it is moſt difficult to overtake. 


Although this was mentioned rather 
in a way of cenſure, yet I would not 


have it underſtood that any thing 
there ſaid was directed againſt that 


proper emulation and becoming ri- 
valry which leads to excellence, (as 
far as excellence is poſſible on earth) 
in che ſciences, in arts, or in arms. 


# 


One ſpark of that emulation is worth 


a whole life of plodding in the ſame 
unvaried track, without a wiſh to 


meliorate, or a deſire to be ſupe. 


TION: | 


But with the ſubject of that paper, 
is connected the conſideration of the 
many mortifications men ſubmit to, 
and the many diſappointments they 


voluntarily hazard in the gratification 


of a favourite paſſion, or in the pur- 
ſuit of a favourite object. The an- 


| cients, particularly the Chriſtian fa- 
thers, and the Biographers of the 


Calendar Saints, entertain us with 


molt wonderful relations of the many 


auſterities they willingly impoſed on 
themſelves for the ſake of religion, 
It makes modern fleſh 79 creep (as the 


wr eo Ty. | ſaying is) to read of men whipping 
$$4 444444444 %++* 
THE TRIFLER, 


themſelves until the blood ran down 


to their heels—of their taking knives, 


lancets, &c. and cutting, flaſhing, 


| gaſhingy ſtabbing, tearing, and pier- 
cing their bodies, and after all, in- 
| ſtead of unguents of the apothecary, 


applying ſalt and vinegar to their 
wounds, that they might not miſs the 


| leaſt atom of agony—Their ſleeping 


on beds of iron, without pillows or 
bolſters, their being clothed: in ſhirts 
ot horſehair, eating raw herbs, often 
ſleeping on the bare ground, making 
pilgrimages barefooted, or with nails 
in their ſhoes, with many other kinds 
of puniſhments voluntarily inflicted, 
make up ſuch a catalogue of ſelf tor. 
ments as one cannot read of without 
ug gg ð ͤ 5; 

Terrible as theſe relations are, and 
even highly exaggerated as they haue 


am inclined to think, that the preſent 
days are not days of eaſe and luxury, 
but that our mortifications and pe- 


to be able to prove) much more 
grievous to bear, than any thing v* 
read of in Monaſtic Hiſtory. This 


age is by ſome ſturdy moraliſts cal. 


led an age of Luxury, This : 


den] 


been by the hiſtorians of the times, I 


' nances are as numerous, and (I hope 


Pety, mp ys ms = mJ A > A 4a is a 


— © MH 3» 


SZ oc =- 


e AW. 


deny, and 1 do not deny 
1 deny it in the ſenſe they mean; 555 
1 do not deny it in the ſenſe I think 
ought to be put upon it; ſo that, as 
I have the moſt profound reſpect for 
all moral writers, and eſpecially for 
my contemporaries, I am happy to 
think that our difference of opinion 
is merely verbal, and that when we 
have mutually given our meaning of 
the term, 


ment. 
mean that pleaſant and voluptuous 


idea of eaſe or pleaſure. So that we 
both agree that the age is an age of 


ule of the appellatives Sen to the 
term. N. 

If we conſider that ſyſtem of mo- 
rals, or rather manners, which is 

comprehended i in the word Luxury, 
it muſt be very evident that we can- 
| not connect with them the common 
notions of eaſe and pleaſure. And 1 
think that a very few remarks will 
ſuffice to prove, that there is nothing 
10 the auſterities 


of the modern- worſhippers of Taſte 
and Faſhion. In a word, it will be 


| mer as far as pain of mind exceeds 


none to experience. 


tions to which we ſubject ourſelves 


but the me: 


makes us 6 this, will be very evi- 


itſelf is really. a matter of much indif- 


Luxury, there will be 
found no difference at all in ſenti— 
By the term Luxury, they 


eaſe in which perſons of fortune live, 
but in my definition I exclude every 


Luxury, although we differ in our 


of the ancients 
which is not far exceeded by the vo- 
luntary penances and mortifications 


found that the latter exceed the for- 


pain of body, and how much that is, 
L wiſh all my readers to gueſs, but 


: Whoever has ſeen the prodigious 
concourſe of people ſqueezing into a 
theatre, already too much crouded to 
contain thoje in it, may have ſome 
idea of one of the common mortifica- _ 


That it is not the ſpectacle to be ſgen, 
ve of penance that 


dent if we confider, that the ſpectacle 


e ſo. much ſo, thay. ſignifies 
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not whether it be one of Shakeſpeare's 


| tragedies, one of Aſtley's horſes, a 


dancing dog, a ſparring match, a 
Rone eater, a new actor, or a ventri- 


loquiſt But theſe are ſmall mortifi- 
cations, and peculiar to all mankind; 


let us come to. thoſe which are more 


ſerious. 


The old Monks chought much of 


their whippings, and it mnſt be al- 


lowed they were ſevere; but what 
would they have thought of our De- 
votees, who for whole years together 


ſwallow flow poiſon, in quantities not 
ſuflicient at once to extinguiſh life, 
but admirably calculated to mortify 


the body with aches, racking pains, 
and every ſpecies or terrible torment? 


—nay ſometimes ſufficient to deprive 


them for hours together of their 


ſenſes, which on their return are ac- 
companied with dreadful and ago- 
nizing pains in the head, ſtomach, 
| and bowels, violent reachings, &c? 
leaving behind them debility and all 


its concomitants? And what would 


they moreover have ſaid, had they 


known that this is all voluntary 


that there is no article in our creed, 


no law in our ſtatute-book, ordering 
them, in fact no neceſſity impoſed on 


us inthe performance of thoſe mortifi- 
cations? They would not have ſaid 
that ſuch lives were lives of eaſe and 
pleaſure. 
templated one of our Devotees in the 


And when they had con- 


act of penance, his blood boiling, his 


eyes red and inflamed, his pulſe at 
140, his limbs tottering under him, 
| his ſpeech imperfect, but as far as in- 


telligible, calling upon the Devil 10 


take him and all his companions, what. | 


would they have thought, but that 
the Deity he worſhipped impoſed ſe- 


vere penances for ſins, and that there 


was nothing in the penances of po- 


pery compared to the voluntary mor- 
tifications of proteſtant MEN OF SPIRIT. 
Compared ngeed to the ſufferings of 


our men of blood and ſpirit, the 


puniſhments of the ancient Monks: 
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Panza inflicted on himſelf in order to 
. the Dulcinea of Don 


uixote, for an account of which, | 
12 the laſt volume of that incompar- 


able Hiſtory. 

This part of my ſubje& naturally 
leads me to mention the /z tings which 
the ancient Devotees impoſed on 


_ themſelves, and ſubmitred to at the 
Perhaps the 


riſk even of their lives. 
growing influence of butchers and 
| Poulterers 1 in this kingdom rendered 
it neceſſary that faſtings ſhould be 
_ diſcouraged. But if faſting was in- 
tended to morti/y the body, it will 
appear from what { have advanced 


above, that we take a much more 
effectual way of doing that, and at 
the ſame time properly conſult the 


Intereſts of our markets; it is not, 
indeed, neceſſary to ſay another word 
upon this ſubject. If the body is to 


be punithed, there cannot be a more 
effectual method than by N : 


Account of an extraordinary Harintſi in New England. 
gentle as the whipping Sancho 


— 


_ 


— 


horſe-hair chemi ſon but none of thoſs 
things appear to have ſhortened their 
lives; nor do we hear that hanging, 
drowning, or ſhooting themſelves was 
any part of their ſyſtem—Now=— how 
does the queſtion ſtand ?—Our mo- 


dern penances are directly calculated 


to ſhorten life, and what is more, toren- 


der what remains of it pain ul ho- 


many, who have lived to be incapable 


of doing penance any more, are tor- 
mented by the conſequeynces, ard, {0 
to ſpeak, appendixes of their former 
works: 


But tor one who does ſurvive 
the ſeverity of penance, an hundred 


fall martyrs to it, tome in the very 


act: and indeed, a wearineis ol life 
and a diſtaſte for its belt comforts are 


marks ſo characteriſtic of our modern 
devotees, that they have repeatedly 


been known to cloſe the ſcene by a 


piſtol, ora ſwoid. There is nothing 


equal to this in the ann als of monaltic 


or heremitical lite, 
I have now proved the great ſupe- 


* 


Deep upon iron pillows, or wear | 


ing it. | riority of the voluntary mordifications 
It may be ſaid that the ancients | of the moderns over that of the an- 
bave more merit, becauſe they did | cients, in one particular, that of mor- 
penance for their ſins, whereas, ſay | tifying the body. In my next I ſhall 
they, what are the motives of your | conſider the ſubject in another light. 
modern devotees? And here now is From what has been ſaid, however, f. 
the ſuperior merit of the moderns, it is plain that if the ancient Devo- n 
for they have no motive, end, or | tees had been acquainted with mo- p 
aim that I could ever diſcover. They dern manners, they would greatly u 
are mortified for mortification's ſake. | have altered their mode of penance; i 
They have no reward nor hope of re- | in mortiſying the body they would t 
ward, or if the latter, they always con- have lived in a tavern inftead of a t 
felsthemſelves diſappointed, which is cell, have drank wine inſtead ot | 00 
juſt the ſame thing. No, our de- water, and had recourſe to a cook a 
-  votees are certainly perfectly diſinter- inſtead of a cat and nine tails, "a re 
efled—real pleaſure they have none, 7 a 
real pain they have as often as they | t. ... SH ate TE 1 b 
perform penance. And permit me | d 
to mention another circumſtance ſo | Account of an ERASE: cc 
much in their favour, that it muſt for | a in a Letter dated tl 
ever lilence the advocates for the old | Boſton, May geb, 1780; fn, 3 
diſcipline. - The ancient devotees . Gorpon's Hiſtory of the 00 
We know, lived to great ages; in full American War. | 0 
health and vigour both of body and n 
mind: they might flog their bodies, | th 


THIS 447 has been 1 very 


remarkable by an extraordi- 
nary 


| ſpecial attention, till called to do it 


Account of an extraordinary Darkneſs. in New England. 2883 . 


nary phænomenon, which demands a 
particular relation. An unuſual 
darkneſs came on between the hours | 
of ten and eleven in the morning, 
and continued to increaſe. Your 
friend, having been accuſtomed to 
dark days in London, and frequent- 
ly obſerved from his ſtudy the briglit 
ſhining ſun gradually and at length 


— — 


—— eas 


totally eclipled, as it deſcended TRE 


hind the thick vapour which hung. 
over the city, regarded it with no 


by his neighbours, who were much 


alarmed. He dined by candle light | 
about one. After that it grew much | 


lighter; and he walked about five 
o'clock to a tavern, a mile diſtant. 
on the road to Boſton, to meet a ſe- 
let committee of Roxbury, on ſpecial 
buſineſs. When they had finiſhed 
about eight at night, he ſet out for 
home, not ſuſpecting but that, being 
fully acquainted with every foot of the 


road, he ſhould eaſily return notwith- | 


ſtanding its being extremely dark, 
There were houſes all the way, though 
at a conſiderable diſtance from each 


ed for the 


other. He marked the candle-light 
of one, and with that in his eye went 
forward till he got up to it; but re- 
marked that the appearance of the 
place was ſo different from what was 
ulual, that he could not have believed 
it to be what it was, had it not been 
from his certain knowledge of its ſitua - 
tion. He caught the light of ae- 
cond houſe, which he alſo reached; 
aud thus on. At length the light being 
removed from the laſt he had gained 
a light of, ere he was up with it, 
be found himſelf in ſuch profound 
darkneſs, as to be incapable of pro- 
eceding, and therefore returned t 
the houſe he had paſſed, andygfo- 
cured} a lanthorn. Several fit 
company having further to go, Were 
on horſeback. The horſes could 
not at all dire& themſelves; and by 
e manner in which they took up 


aud put down their feet on the 


* 


. 


— 


plain ground, appeared to be involv- 


ed in total darkneſs, and to be atraid 
| leſt the next ſtep ſhould plunge them 
The gentlemen ſoon. 


into an abyſs. 
ſtopt at another tavern, and wait- 


that the 


was riſen, 
candles to aſſiſt them in getting 
home. In ſome inſtances horſes felt 


the forcible operation of the dark- 
neſs ſo ſtrongly, that they could not 
be compelled by their maſters to 

quit the ſtable at night, when wanted 


for particular ſervice. The ſhifting 


of the wind put an end to it; and 
at midnight it was ſucceeded by a 
bright moon and ſtar-light... 'The 


degree to which 1t aroſe, was dit- 
ferent in different places. 
parts of the country it was ſo great 


in the day-time, that the people 


could not tell the hour by either 


watch or clock, nor dine, nor manage 
their dorfeftic buſineſs without the 
light of candles. The birds having 
| ſung their evening ſoags, had diſap- 


peared, and were lilent: pigeons and 


towls retired to rooſt: : the cocks crew 


as at day-break; objects could 
not be diſtinguiſhed but at a very 


little diſtance; and every thing bore 


the appearance and gloom of night, 
The extent of this darkneſs was 


extraordinary, It was. obſerved as 
far eaſt as Falmouth. To the welt- 


ward it reached to the furtheſt parts 


of Connecticut, and to Albany. 


To the ſouthward, it was obſerved 


all along the ſea coaſts; and to the 


north as far as the American ſettle- 


ments extend. We are told that a 
veſſel at ſea found herſelf incloſed 
for a while in a cloud of this dark». 


neſs; and as ſhe ſailed, paſſed in- 


ſtantly from the verge of it into a clear 
This phænomenon appears to have 
| been owing to the 


clouds being 
>... bigly 


benefit of the moon: 
but after a while, finding 
air received no acceſſion of light 
from it, when they were certain it 
they had recourſe. to 
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highly . with ſmoke, which 
they had been collecting for days, 
from the fires in the back country. 
It is the American cuſtom to make 
large fires in the woods, for the pur- 
poſe of clearing the lands in the new 
fettlements. This was practiſed in 
the ſpring of the preſent year in a 


much greater degree than uſual, 
through the interruption that had been 


given to that buſineſs for a few 


years by the war. In the county of 
| York, in the weſtern parts of New 
Hampſhire and Maſſachuſetts, and 


in Vermont, uncommonly large fires 
had been kept up to the extent of 


many ſcore miles, all round the fron- 


tiers. Thus the people in the new 


towns had been employed for two 
or three weeks: beſide, ſome large | | 
and extenſive fires had raged in the 
woods for ſeveral days before they 
could be extinguiſhed, The weather 
being clear, the air weighty, and 
the winds ſmall and variable for ſe- 


veral days; the ſmoke, inſtead of 


Adiſperſing, roſe and conſtantly col- 


| lected in the air, till the atmoſphere 


was loaded with ſuch an uncommon 


quantity of it, as proved in combina- 


tion with other vapours the parent of | 


the preceding darkneſs. 


+$44+++44+45444 
An Account of the Attempt of Mano- 


MED ALLY to ſubvert the Government 


of Mysore, and his Failure therein; 


contained in a Letter from Manga- 
fore, dated February 30, 1784. 


y HILST Tippoo lay gina 2 
Von the plains before the for- 
treſs of Mangalore, a circumſtance bap- | 
$6 — which involved in its event, in a 


eat meaſure, the intereſts of the 


ritiſh empire in India; but by the 


Unfortunate failure of ſo grand a pro- 
ject, a glorious opportunity was loſt | 
ſor placing the company in a much 

more eligible ſitualion than they have 


IS © 1 
8 


+ 206 4 Keke of Mahomed Ah. 


bitherto 3 The particulars of 
this circumſtance, being both curious 
and intereſting, I ſhall briefly recite in 


the following words: 


The tyrannical and deſpotic diſpo- 
ſition of Tippoo Sultan, ſince his 
acceſſion to the ſovereignty of Myſore, 
induced Mahomed Ally (who com- 


manded the right wing of his army, 


and who was by far the moſt able 
and experienced general he had), to- 
gether with ſeveral of the principal 


officers, to form the deſign of depoſ- 


ing him, and of placing Kerrem Saib, 
his younger brother, on the throne. 


In order to inſure. ſucceſs to this un- 


dertaking, Mahomed Ally carried on 
a correſpondence with Colonel Camp 
bell, who commanded the garriſon of 


Mangalore, wherein he promiſed to 
make ſucha diviſion in Tippoo's army 
as would give the colonel an opportu- 


nity of obtaining a complete victory. 


Tippoo, by ſome means, procured 
intelligence of this conſpiracy ; to ob- 
viate which, called for his utmoſt ex- 


ertion, ability, and addreſs. He per- 


ceived that his troops began to mur- ; 
mur, and that a general diſcontent 


was becoming prevalent throughout. 
his army, inſtigated by thoſe who 
were framing his deſtruction. De- 
ciſive meaſures were immediately re- 
quiſite to prevent his ruin. He there- 
fore, by a well: timed ſeverity, and an 
execution of ſome of the ringleaders, 


brought back many to 29 


through fear. Tippoo being thus tar 


ſucceſsful, now removed from his. 
| | court all thoſe who were, as he be- 


| lieved, in the intereſt of Mahomed 
Ally, and excluded them from hold- 


ing any great command. He then, 


ſelected from a lower claſs of people 
aſe who would, he was ſure, from 


S Raſure that might tend to the 
diſadvantage of the prince, who bad 


raiſed them from obſcurity, taking 
care at the ſame time that none but 


thoſe who poleſſed abilities ou 


bd: e and intereſt, ſtrongly oppoſe 
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of its ſurrender to General Matthews, | but clear account of Tippoo's conduct 
fled from Tippoo's dominions, well] in this tranſactioa, adding, “ Thar if 
aware that he ſhould be put to | 
for capitulating with the Engl warded for doing his duty, no one 
terms, which Lippoo declared tOMbe | © could be ſafe under the government 
ſhonourable ; but in December laſt | © of a man, who, from caprice and 
tetorned to camp, at the invitation of | © cruelty, would take away the life 
Mahomed Ally, who promiſed to of a brave and good ſoldier, as was... 
ltand forth his protector againſt the“ the killedar.“ Atter he had pro. 
Rs | 5 ceed- 


Anocdote of Mahomed Ally. 207 K. 
td himſelf, ſhould occupy any impor- | vengeance of Tippoo. On his arrival ! EN 
tant ſtations, and which were carried | in camp, Tippoo, exaſperated at his . 11 
on under his own immediate inſpec- | boldneſs, which he deemed an inſult, 79 
tion. But Mahomed Ally ſtill retain- directed a gallows to be erected on 5 
ed his honours and command: for it | the moſt conſpicuous place, which 4 

appeared to Tippoo, that to have at- | was followed by an order for his av my 
tempted to diveſt him of them at that | mediate execution.“ As ſoon as ths we 
moment, would have been as dan- | reached the ears of Mahomed Ally, w 
gerous as it would have been im- | he went and expoſtulated with Tip- _ 1 
politic. His authority was ſo great, | poo on the impropriety of ſuch an NF 
and ſo readily and chearfully executed act, and of the diſgrace that it would 1 
by the troops under his immediate | throw on his character; adding with 3 
command, as to render ſuch an at- | a firm tone of voice, That it was Wo 
| tempt not only extremely precarious | © his opinion that the killedar had . 
and doubtful, but its failure muſt | © ſtrictly done his duty in the defence 1 4 
have ended in the deſtruction of Tip- | © of Mangalore.” Tippoo remained oy 
poo himſelf ; and it was more than | inflexible and enraged at the freedom iT 
probable that it would have failed, as | of Mahomed Ally's diſcourſe, and N 
he was not ſufficiently prepared to | repeated the order for the execution 1 
cruſh ſo dangerous an inſurrection. | of the killedar. Mahomed Ally 1 
Vigorous preparations were now | forbad the order; and prevented the x 4 
making on either ſide, and the ba- guards from ſeizing the perſon of the 19 
lance of power was ſo equal, that men | killedar, by taking him on his own þ 264 
corld form no judgment how. it | elephant, and carrying him to the . 
would be decided. Mahomed Ally's head of the troops, who were by this 1 
friends were ſtrong, zealous for the time drawn out and accoutered, ready 1 
cauſe in which they were engaged, for any order from Mahomed Ally. 1 
unanimous, and determined in their Tippoo being now determined to 1 
meaſures. I'ippoo's friends were | loſe his crown, or cruſh the rebellion, Tp 
yumerous, but moſt of them were ordered his troops to be immediately oY 
new; of no experience, conſequently | under arms, and detached a conſi- 1 
not to be confided in; but if their | derable force, under the command of 214 
maſter loſt his empire, they mult Joſe | a brave and confidential officer, to „ 

their lives, or return to their original | cut off all communication witch Colo- Fd. 

obſcurity; and this was the only con- | nel Campbell. This was a judicions 145 
lideration that had weight with 'Tip- | ſcheme indeed, and unfortunately for Ty 
poo. The day at length arrived to | us, that gallant officer was ignorant bi 
decide this important affair -an op- the circumſtance. Mahomed Ally, 5 
portunity offering for both parties, by | having now headed his troops, march- „ (4 
the following circumſtance: ed to the hill where the gallows was . - 
The killeder (or commandant) | ere&ed, and placing the rope roundy: , BR 
of the fort of Mangalore, at the time | his own neck, gave his troops a ſhort 1 
i 


„ a perſon was thus to be re- 
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Wait the iſſue.“ Tippoo ſeeing a 
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ceeded thus far, perceiving that his 


* > - 
* 

2 
vs 
* 4 , 


| med Ally now took 


returned them thanks for their lauda- 
ble behaviour, and then advanced to A 


troops were violent in their exclama- 


fit opportunity for diſcloſigg-his ſenti- 
nts to them, which they uniami- 
mouſiy approved of, and called to 
him to take the rope from his neck, 
and lead them on to victory or death. 
His anſwer was, he muſt be firſt aſſur- 
ed, that they were ſincere in their 
profeſſions; and that if he thought 
hey would not act like men and ſol- 
diers in the cauſe they were now en- 
gaged in, he would that inſtant die 
before them, calling at the ſame time 
to a French ſurgeon, who chanced to 
be near, to feel his pulſe, and ſay, 
If it did not beat like a man who 
& was fearleſs of death?” The ſur- 
_ = replied in the affirmative. His 
troops now with one voice called out, 
that they would ſtand by him to the 
laſt ; and urged to be led on, Maho- 
e rope from 
bis neck, and Wan headed the 
troops. 


Mahomed Ally now moved forward 


to meet him ; but perceiving” that | 
_ three companies of Europeans, com- | 
poſed of Engliſh and German deſerters, 


and partof Lally's corps, who were in 


the ſervice of Tippoo, but had been | 
commanded by Mahomed Ally, were 


wheeling off to the right, called to 


them, to know where they were go- | 


ing, and whether it was not their in- 
tention to bore Ire as I had pro- 


BY 1» 
te 


nce, to be ſpectators, and to a- 


halt, and 1 how matters 
flood; moved towards the Europeans, 
' who had grounded their arms, bow- 
ed very low to them three times, and 


On the Torments — in Gtrmany. 


| engagement became genera}, 


friends who remained, to a neighbour. 


and ſurrounded by Tippoo. 


remainder of the party ſeeing their 
general in confinement, threw down 


who had favoured his cauſe, were, 


[ ted an the hill. 


loſt that ever 8 5 for che ſubrerſi. 
55 on of W 
By this time, Tippod i in n was 

aſcending the hill with his party. 


| whale actions have been very much 
the ſubject of converſation in 0p; 


dictions, the author declares his inten. 
tion is ſolely to notice che change o of 
| puniſhments: a 


4 e 


Mahomed Ally, who had been thrown 
into confuſion by the unexpected. con. 
duct of the Europeans. 

A ſmart conflict enſued and the 
and 
bloody. Mahomed Ally at laſt gave 
way, and retreated with the few 


ing hill, where they were purſued 
"The 
action was again renewed, and again 
became bloody ; ; but ended by Maho- 
med Ally's being taken priſoner, The 


their arms, and called for quarter, 
Mahomed Ally was now carried to a 
private place, where he was compell- 
ed to ſwallow poiſon; and the killedar, 
together with the paymaſter- general, 


with near two hundred people, execu· 


Thus was the fineſt opportunity 
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Extradts from an Ingenious 22 pu. 
bliſhed at Bruſſels: On the grievous 
Torments inſlicted in Germany in tit 
| Rom of 20 850 Puniſhmonts. - 


HE object of this little n 

1s too intereſting in the preſent 
ſituation of things, when the ſpirit ot 
philoſophy pervades the tribunal of 
criminal juriſdiction, not to have its 
ideas recorded, particularly as they 
reſpe& the regulations of a prince 


gdom. 
ter having aid bomage to | the 
ity of the emperor, and to his 
al reforms in the criminal juril. 


« — bene 10 he, e 


the forfeitare of life, an equitable, | 
oſeful, and humane intention; but are 
not the penalties ſubſtituted mitead 
thereof, of the ſame kind? I know 
onlya few of them; they make hu- 
manity tremble. _ 

« What in truth is the brand on 
the cheek with which certain criminals 
are marked? Has the judge forgot 
that we ought never to inflict exter- 
nal puniſhments, that we ought never 
to baniſh from the mind of the crimi- 
nal the hope of entering again into. 
ſociety, of being reſtored to his right 
ofa citizen, after having ſufficiently 
expiated his fault? but this brand 
deprives him of his enjoyment for | 
ever.” 

Our author then oalley to the def- 

iption of another puniſhment. | 

% Humanity revolts,” ſays he, at 
the aſpe@ of thoſe miſerable wretches 
condemned to drag boats on the 
Danube!“ Theſe he deſcribes as 
« livid, - disfigured, ſcarce covered 
with rags, ſtruggling with painful 
efforts againſt the rapidity of the ri- 
ver; their irons have worn their gar- 
ments, and ate away their fleſh ; the 
blood is running from them, and their 
nlcers generate worms. Good hea- 
vens ;? exclaims he. I would afford 
them ſome relief, but a pitileſs con- 
ductor prevents me, and makes uſe of 
the name of Joſeph to juſtify his bar- 
barity. 1” 

« Aſk any of. them their ſituati- 
0n.—They know no repoſe ; every 
day is witneſs of their toil.— When 
overtaken by night, they ſleep on the 
ſhore among hard ſtones; — their food 
is bad, and in quantity ſcarce ſuffici- 
ent to ſupport them. Exhauſted na- 
ture refuſes them ſtrength, yet they 
are compelled to exertion by bl 
Do they appear to ſink under it 
muſt go on, or die. Death, at] 
kindly relieves ſome of them from 
their torments; but the ſurvivour is 
. bliged to drag along with him the 
-- ak e carcaſs of his fellow- | 


ths, 


* 


—_— - 
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8 On the Torment inflicted in Germany. 


cious reflections. * Is it not eaſy to 


reconcile public utility, juſtice, and : 


humanity? ſhould we not remember 
they are men? that it is poſſible to 


reſtore them one day to ſociety; and 
that this pleaſing hope ought never 


to be taken from them. If we oblige 


them to labour, ſhould it not be M 
proportion to their abilities? ſhould 


they not have food ſufficient to ſup- 


| port them? ſhould not their bodies 


be defended from receiving injury by 


F 


their chains? And if ſick, ſhould they 


not be relieved, and remsdies em- 


ployed to reſlore them? 


Let us then employ ſuch means 


as humanity dictates; let us give them 
a hope of liberty, after having expi- 


ated their crimes by a long puniſh- 


ment; and there is ſcarce any crimi- - 

nal you cannot reform, and reſtore 
ond day to ſociety. 
| ed, alk the good Quakers, x ho preſide 
over the houſes of correction in the 
United States; they employ work, 

pri- 


tenderneſs, and firmneſs. The 
ſoner muſt work, or if he refuſes, 3 is 


reduced to the loweſt allowance of 


food; if he returns to his work, his 
allowance is increaſed, and they are 
encouraged by the hopes of eaſe, re- 
ward, and liberty. By this means 
there are few who are not reformed... 


I could,“ continues our author; - 
| & ſtop here, but there is one puniſh» 
| ment which ſurpaſſes the reſt in bar- 


barity; this is the puniſhment of the 
Poſts, ro which aſſaſſins are faſtened 


for life, in ſuch a manner as not to be 


able to ſtir from it, or lay down 
bread, water, and ſoup occafionally ' 
are their only nouriſhment, The 


wheel is not to be compared to this, 
| becauſe in a few hours their torments 


have an end; but this extends even e- 
very day, every hour, every minute, 
for a length of time. They know no 
other change but what ariſes from 
the variation of the ſcaſons, and thoſe: 
ARNE NAG; 1 the ſun r 
an 
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Here the author makes ſome judi- 
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and the cold benumbs their limbs; 
they wiſh for death, but it does not 
come to relieve them; nor do they 
ſee an end of their ſufferings. 
leave thoſe deſcriptions; may they 
 Tnauce the legiſlators to employ o- 

ther means! Barbarity never corrects | 
men, and we ought to ſeek in punith- 
ments, not the means of tormentings 
but of reforming them. | 


But I | 
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4 Dr. Franklir?s Addreſs to the United | 


I 


States of A merica.. 


habitants of the United States of 
America, by the celebrated Dr. 


Benjamin Franklin, on the diſaffecti- 


on that has prevailed towards the 


new ſyſtem of government introduced 
in that country, is thought worth a 
place in your uſeful Repoſitory, the 
_ immediate. inſertion of it will o- 
8 . . 


A ZEALOUS cate for the 


85 propoſed Federal Conſtitution in a 
certain public aſſembly, ſaid, that 
i the repugnance of a great part of 
© mankind to good government was 
© ſuch, that he believed, that if an an- 
gel from heaven was to bring down 
4a conſtitution formed there for our 
2 uſe, it would nevertheleſs meet with 
violent oppoſition.” He was reprov- 
ed for the ſuppoſed extravagance of 
By ſentiment ; and he did not juſtify . 
| Probably it might not have im- 
| medial occurred to him that the 
* experiment had been tried, and that 


the event was recorded in the moſt 
e of all hiſtories, the Holy Bi- 


Able; otherwiſe he might, as it ſeems 


to me, have ſupported his opinion by 
that unexceptionable authority. 
The Supreme Being had been pleaſ. 


ed to nouriſh up a ſingle family, by | 


continued acts of his attentive provi- 
dence, till it became a great people ; 
and having reſeued them from bon- 


F the following addreſs to the in- 


Dr. Franklin's Addreſs to the United States of America. 


þ 


dage by many miracles performed by 
his ſervant Moſes, he perſonally deli. 


vered to that choſen ſervant, in pre. 


ſence of the whole nation, a conſtitutiny 
and code of laws for their obſervance, 
accompanied and ſanctioned with pro- 
miſes of great rewards, and threats 


of ſevere puniſhments, as the conſe. 
quence of their obedience or diſobe. 


dience. 
This adac though the Dei. 
ty. himſelf was to be at its head, and 


it is therefore called by political writ. 


ers a Theccracy, could not be carried 
into execution but by the means of his 
miniſters ; Aaron and his ſons were 


One w -ould_ have thought, that the 
appointment of men who had diſtin- 
guithed themſelves in procuring the 
liberty of their nation, and had haz. 
arded their lives in openly oppoſing 


the will of a powerful monarch who 
| would have retained that nation in 


ſlavery, might have been an appoint- 
ment acceptable to a grateful people; 
and that a conſtitution ſramed for 
them by the Deity himſelf, might, on 
that account, have been ſecure of an 
univerſal welcome reception; yet 


| there were, in every one of the ir. 


teen tribes, ſome diſcontented, reſt- 
| leſs ſpirits, who were continually ex- 
citing them to reject the propoſed 
new government, and this trom Va- 
rious motives. 

Many full rotained an affection for 
Ert the land of their nativity; 
and theſe, whenever they felt any in. 
convenience or hardſhip, though tlic 


| natural and unavoidable effect of 


heir change of ſituation, exclaimed 
Moſt their leaders as the authors cf 
1 rouble, and were not only for 

Urning into Egypt, but for ſtoning 
their dehverers*. Thoſe inclined to 


iſpleaſed that their 
7 25 


idolatry were 


— 


6 


* Numbers, Chap. xiv. 
e 5 p OY th 


therefore commiſſioned to -be, with 
Moſes, the firſt eſtabliſhed mumftry of 


| the new government. 
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golen calf was deſtroyed . Many of 
the chiefs thought the new conſtitu- 


tion might be injurious to their par- 


ticular intereſts, that the profitable 


places would be engroſſed by the families | 
and friends of Mofes and Aaron, and 


others equally well-born excluded“. 
In Joſephus, and the Talmud, we 
learn ſome particulars, not ſo fully 
narrated in the Scripture. We are 
there told, that Corah was ambitious 
of the prieſthood, and oftended that it 
was conferred on Aaron, and this, as 
he ſaid, by the authority of Moſes on- 
ly, without the conſent of the people. He 
accuſed Moſes of having, by various 


government, and deprived the people 
of their liberties ; and of consyiriNG 
with Aaron to perpetuate the tyranny 


rah's real motive was the ſupplant- 


the ſlavery impoſed upon us by 


ourſelves to be made ſlaves by Moſes ? 
if we muſt have a maſter, it were 


ger of famine.” Then they called in 
queſtion the reality of his conferences 
with, God, and objected the privacy of 
the meetings, and the preventing any 


— 


thered themſelves together ag; 
oſes and againſt Aaron, an 


you, ſeeing all the congregations are 


then lift ye up yourſel ves above the 


ongregation? 


— 


in their family. Thus, though Co- 


* Numbers xvi. 3. And they ga. 


unto them, Ye take too much upon 


* Dr. Franklin's Addreſs to the United States F America. 


| well as moſt of the poll-tax 
Aaron they accuſed of pocketing _ 


ing of Aaron, he perſuaded the peo · 
ple that he meant only the public good; 
and they, moved by his infinuations, | 
began to cry out, let us maintain 
| the common liberty of our reſpective 

tribes ; we have freed ourielves from 


the Egyptians, and ſhall we ſuffer | 


| of the people from being preſent at the | 
colloquies, or even approaching the 


oly, every one of themg,——whereſore | 
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place, as grounds of great fuſpicion. 
They accuſed Moſes alſo of peculation, 
as embezzling part of the golden 


| {ſpoons and the ſilver chargers that 


the princes had offered at the dedica- 


tion of the altar, and the offerings cf 


gold by the common peoplef, as 


much of the gold of which he pre- 


tended to have made a molten calf. 
HBefides peculation, they charged Mo- 


ſes with aubition; to gratify which 


palſlion, he had, they ſaid, deceived 


the people, by promiſing to bring 


| them t a land flowing with milk and 
artifices, fraudulently obtained the 


honey; inſtead of doing which, he 


had brought them #092 ſuch a land 
and that he thought light of all this 
miſchief, provided he could make 
himſelf an abhfelute prince. That to 
ſupport the new dignity with ſplen- 
dor in his family, the partial poll tax, 
already levied and given to Aaron“, 
was to be followed by a general one], 


which would probably be augmented 


from time to time, if he were ſuffered 
to go on promulgating new laws, on 


pretence of new occaſioned revelations. 


of the divine will, till their whole for- 
tunes were devoured by that ariſto- 
" CXacy> , „ 1 
better to return to Pharaoh, who at | 
leaſt fed us with bread and onions, 
than ſerve this new tyrant, who by his 
operations has brought us into dan- 


| Moſes denied the charge of pecula · 


tion ; and his accuſers were deſtitute 


of proofs. to ſupport it; though fads, 


it real, are in their nature capable ot 
E proof. 4 [] have not,“ ſaid he ( with 


holy confidence in, the preſence of 


God), I have not taken from this 


— — 0 


, d Oo Rt | 
| |] Numbers iii. and Exodus xxx. 
Numbers xvi. 13. i 
thing that tliou haſt brought us up 


out of a land flowing with milk and 
honey, to kill us in this wilderneſs, 


except thou make thyſelf altogether & 


prince over us? 
_ * Numbers iii. 
I Exodus xxx. 
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people the value of an aſs, nor done 
But his 


them any other injury. 
enemies. had made the charge, and 
with ſome ſuceeſs among the populace, 
for no Rind of accuſation is {5 readily 
made, or 4:4 believed, by KNAPES, 
as the accuſation of knaver Ye 

In fine, no leſs than two hundred 
and fifty of the principal men,** famous 
in the Congregation, men of 1e- 
now,“ heading and exciting the 
mob, worked them up to ſuch a pitch 
of phrenſy, that they called our, 
Stone 'em, ſtone 'em, and thereby 


ſecure your liberties; and let us chooſe | 


other captains that may lead us back 


into Egypt, in caſe we do not ſuc- | 
| ſpirits live and move, and have their 
being. 


Ceed in reducing the Canaanites, 
On the whole it appears, that the 
Iſraelites were a people jealous of 
their newly- acquired liberty, which 
jealouſy was 1n itſelf no fault; but 


in view but private intereſt, they were 


: led to oppole the eli ablickment of the | 


menu conſtitution, whereby they brought 
upon themſelves much inconvenience 
and misfortune. 
from the ſame ineſtimable hiſtory, 


that when, after many ages, that con- 


ſtitution was become old and much a- 
buſed, and an amendment of it was 


| propoſed, the populace, as they had 
accuſed Moſes of the ambition of | 
| making himſelf a prince, and cried out, 


| 1 tone him, ſtone him 5; ſo, excited by 


their high prieſts and SCRIBES, hay 
_ exclaimed againſt the Meſſiah, that 
he aimed at becoming king of the 
Jews, and cried out, crucify him, cru- 


It farther appears 


ri him! From all which we may 


gather, that popular oppoſition to a 


public meaſure is no proof of its im- 


propriety, even though the oppoſition 


be excited and headed by men of diſ- 


tinction. 
0 To conclude, I beg I TRAY. not be 


4 Numbers xyi, 


| 


underſtood to 
Convention W 


Deſeription of Curious Caues in Ireland. 
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„ that our General 


when it formed the new federal con- 
titution, merely becauſe that conſti- 


tution has been unreaſonably ang 


vehemently oppoſed ; yet I muſt own 
I have ſo much faith 3 in the general 
government of the world by PRO. 


ViDENCE, that I can harchy con- 
| cave a tranſaction of ſuch momentous 


importance to the welfare of millions 
now exiſting, and to exiſt in the poſteri- 
ty of a great nation, ſhould be ſuffered 


to paſs without being in ſome degree 
influenced, guided, and governed by 
that omnipotent, omnipreſent, and 


beneficent Ruler, in whom all inferior 


B. F. 


e - t 


that, when they ſuffered it to be | 
worked upon by artful men, pretend- | 
= ing public g good, with nothing pens 


Deſcription of 2 veral curious Nary- ; 


RAL CAVES, near Kirxxxxr, in 


Ireland. 


kenny, in the neighbourhood 


| 55 the park-houſe of Donmore, are 4 
number of caves, as curious, perbaps, 


as any mentioned in natural hiſtory, 
except thoſe of Antiparos in the 
Archipelago. 
ſcent of about one hundred feet, the 
entrance into this ſubterraneous world 

gained. The appearance of 


the firſt cavern is uncommonly awe- 
ful, and gives riſe to an idea of 2 


grand Gothic ſtructure in ruins. The 
ſolemnity of this place is not 2 


| little increaſed by the gaiety of thoſe 
ſcenes that preſent themſelves on 


every ſide previous to our entering 
it: the floor is uneven, and ſtones of 
tions ſizes are promiſcuoully diſ- 
| upon it: the ſides are compoſ- 
| ged work, in ſome parts 
covered with moſs, and in others cu- 
riouſly froſted; and from the root, 
which 1s 4 kind of arch, ſeveral hug? 


rocks project beyond: each othe", 


that 


" divinely inſpired 


BOUr two 1 from Kil. 


Aſter a difficult de- 


titude of wild pigeons: 


that ſeem to threaten inſtant ruin. 


| The circumference of this cave, is 


not leſs than two hundred feet, and 
its height about fifty. Here is a ſmall 
bot continual dropping of water 
from the cieling, and a few petrefac- 
tions reſembling iciclees. 
This place has its inhabitants; for 
immediately on entering into it 
you are ſurpriſed with a confuſed 
noiſe, which is occaſioned by a mul- 
hence 
there is a paſſage towards the left, 
where by a ſmall aſcent a kind of 
hole is gained, much like, but larger 
than the mouth of an oven, which 
introduces to a place where by the 
help of candles, daylight being en- 
tirely excluded, a broken and ſur- 
prizing ſcene, of monſtrous ſtones 
heaped on each other, chequered with 
various colours, inequality of rocks 


ä 


over head, and an infinity of ſtalac- | 


tical ſtones, preſents itſelf. Nature, 


one would imagine, deſigned the 


firſt cave as a preparative for what 
remains to be ſeen; by it the eye is 
familiarized with uncommon and 


| aweful objects, and the mind tolerably 


fortified againſt thoſe ideas that 


| reſult ſrom a combination of appear- 


ances unthought of, ſurprizing, and 


menacing. The ſpectator flatters 


himfelf that he has nothing to be- 
hold more aweful, nor any thing more 


dangerous to meet, than what he 


finds in the firſt cavern; but he ſoon 
diſcovers his miſtake; for the bare 
want of that light which dreſſes na- 


ture with gaiety is, alone ſufficient | 
to render the ſecond ſar more dread- 
fal. In the firſt he fancies ruin 


frowns upon him from ſeveral parts; 
but in this it is threatened ſrom a 


thouſand vaſt rocks rudely piled on 


each other, that compoſe the ſides, 
which ſeem bending in, and a multi- 


tude of no ſmaller ſize are pendant 


from the roof in the moſt extraordi- 
nary manner; add to this, that by 


| falſe ſtep one would be daſhed from 


% 
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precipice to precipice. Indeed, it 
would be matter of much difficulty, 
or rather impracticable, to walk over 
this apartment, had not nature, as 
if ſtudious for the ſafety of the curi- 


ous, cauſed a fort of branches to 


ſhoot from the ſurface of the rocks, 
which are remarkably unequal, and 


| always damp. Theſe branches are 


from four to ſix inches in length, 


and nearly as thick: they are uſeful 


in the ſummits of the rocks to pre- 


vent ſlipping, and in the ſides are 
ladders to deſcænd and aſcend with to- 
lerable facility. 


This aſtoniſhing 
paſſage leads to a place far more cu- 
rious than any of the reſt. On en- 
tering into it, one is almoſt induced 
to believe himſelf ſituated in an an- 


cient temple, decorated with all the 


expence of art: yet, notwithſtanding 


the beauty and ſplendour that catch 


the eye on every ſide, there is ſome- 


thing of ſolemnity in the faſhions ot 


che place, which muſt be fel by the 


| 


moſt ordinary ſpectator. 


white and lucid matter. 


ed of the pureſt cryſtal. 


The floor 
in ſome parts is covered with a cry- 
ſtalline ſubſtance; the ſides in many 
places are incruſted with the ſame, 
wrought in a mode not unlike the 
Gothic ſtile of ornament, and the top 
is almoſt entirely covered with invert- 
ed pyramids of the like elegantly 
At the 
points of theſe ſtalactical ſtrata are 
perpetually hanging drops of pellucid 
water; for when one falls, another 
ſucceeds: theſe pendent gems contri- 
bute not a little to the glory of the 


roof, which when the place is pro- 


perly illuminated appears as if form- 
Here are three extraordinary and 
beautiful congelations, which, with- 
out the aid of a ſtrong imagination, 
may be taken for an organ, altar, 
and crofs. The former, except when 
ſtrictly examined, appears to be 
a regular work of art, and is ofa 
conſiderable ſize; the ſecond is of a 
ſimple form, rather long than ſquare; 
| ; and 
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is a neceſſity 


floor to the roof, which may be a- 
bout twenty feet. 

gures are owing either to water 
that fell from the upper parts of the 


cave to the ground, which coagulat- 
ed into ſtone from time to time, until 


at length it acquired thoſe forms 


which are now ſo pleaſing; or per- 
haps they partake of the nature oſ 
ſpar, which is a kind of rock plant. 


The former ſeems to be the moſt 
probable ſuppoſition, as theſe figures 


in colour and conſiſtence appear exact- 
ly like the icicles on the top, which 
are only ſeen from the wet parts 
of the caverns, and in this place 
there is a greater oozing of water, 
and a much larger number of petri- 
When 
this curious apartment has been ſuf. 


factions, than in any other. 


nciently examined, the guides lead 


Fou for a conſiderable way through | 
winding places, until a glimmering 
light agrecably ſurprizes. 
the journey of above a quarter of 
a mile through this parts is ended; 

but upon returning into the firſt 


Here | 


cavern, the entrance into other sf 


ments, leſs curious indeed, but as 
_ extenſive as thoſe we have deſcribed, 


offers itſelf. 'The paſſages into ſome 


of theſe are ſo very low, that there 
of creeping through 


ole. we proceed till the 
river is 


Poetry. 
From ARUNDEL,” 4 Novel. 


Original and felef? Poetry. 
and the third reaches from the 


Theſe curious 


ee 


> AST by the Medway's ſilver tide, | 


23 the woodbine's ira” 
i ant hade, 


1 Love's ro ing god by chance eſpied 
A. * grot, and thus he ſaid— 


e 4 4 . 
7 K iN 
* 


Or only with a whiſtle bleſt, 


© Hail, Grot! fo filent and ſo "RON 

( Impendin o'er this glaſſy ſtream, 

© Be 2 thou my favour'd 
ſeat, 

Propitious to the lover 8 theme! 


Here if the modeſt youth eſſays 
* With faultering lips to move the 
fair, 


Here if the ſtubborn maid thall ſpy 
The melting tear his cheek bedew, 
* I'll launch an arrow from his eye 


and thro'. 


l Then wild and raging all amain 
With her tormented boſom's ſmart, 
Save me, ſhell cry, oh, calc my 

e 


* He with fond arms encircling 
3 
Shall preſs her to his faithful breaſt, 


wound 
« Shall lull its 88 to reſt. 
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Lugete „ N enen es Cupidineſyu? 


YE e if Cer your eyes 


were red 
With tears o'er hapleſs fav? rites ſhed, 
Now ſhare Maria's grief; 
Her fav'rite, even in his cage, 


Aſſaſſin'd by a thief. 


| Where Rhenus ſtrays his vines TY 


„ mong,” 
The egg was laid from which he 
_--tprung;....-: 
And though by nature e mute, 


Well. 


In the cold damſel's heart VII rale 
A pity that ſhall grant his prayer. 


s Shall pierce her proud heart thro? | 


N And draw his arrow from my | 
Il heart! | 


And the fame hand that gave the | 


ON THE LAMENTED Da cru OF Mas. 


(What will not hunger's cruel rage!) 
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erh! and ſelect Poetry. 
well aer he al the founds ex- 


Of fapellet or gute 


The honours of his ebon poll 

Were brighter than the ſleekeſt mole, 
His boſom of the hue 

With which Aurora decks the ſkies, 

When piping winds ſhall ſoon ariſe, 
To ſweep up all the dex. 


1 below, in all the houſe, 
(Dire foe alike of bird and mouſe) 
No Cat had leave to dwell; 


And Bully's cage ſupported ſtood 


On props of ſmootheſt-ſhaven wood, 


Large · built and latticed well. 
4 Well. latticed but the grate, alas! 


Not rough with wire of ſteel or. 


br als, 6 2 | 
For Bully's plumage fake ; 
But ſmooth. with wands from Ouſe 8 


F Of which, hen neatly peeP'd and I 


dried, 
: The ſwains their baſkets make: | 
: Night veil'd the pole—all ſeem'd ſe- 


| cure | 


g When, led by inſtinct ſharp and fue, : 


F Subliſtence to provide; 
A beaſt forth fallied on the ſcout, 


| Long-back'd, long-tail'd, with chin. 


„„ TROUT. - 
And badger-colour'd hide. 


| He, entering at the ſtudy-door, 
| Its ample area "gan explore 
| And ſomething in the wind 


Conjectur'd ſnifling round and N | 


Better than all the books he found, 
Food, chiefly, for the mind. 


E Jul then, by adverſe Fate impreſs” 4 | 
A dream diſturb'd poor Bully's reſt, 
In fleep he ſeem'd to view 


LA tat faſt clinging to his cage, 8 45 


And, fereaming at the ſad preſage, 
Awoke, andfound it true. 


| For, aided both by ear and ſcent, 


— 


ioht to his mark the monſter went 


Ah, Muſe, forbear to ſpeak, 
Minute, the horrors which enſued! 


wood 


He left poor Bully's beak! 
Oh had he made that too his prey! 


Of ſach mellifluous tone, 


Might have repaid him well, I wot, 
For filencing ſo ſweet a throat, 


+ Faſt ſtuck within his own. 


| Maria weeps, the Muſes mourn.— 

So when, by Bacchanalians torn 
On Thracian Hebrus? fide, 

The tree-enchanter Orpheus fell, 

His head alone remain'd to tell 
The cruel death he died. 


Oos for the Pavers Cranry at 
the Mulic by Signor ni. 


| nnn . 
ITHIN a lowly hut, where 
\ 77 Walls 
Can ſcarce exclude the blaſt; ; 
Where ſickneſs pines, and miſery allet 
Lo! you poor wretch is calt, 
„ 
sleep from his eyeshasta'enher fight, 
He loaths the day, 105 dreads the 
night 
That brings increaſing pangs:— 


Fever to ſcoreli afreſh his veins, 


| Or madneſs to diſtra& his brains, 

| Or hunger with her fangs. — 
| Shrunk is his once well- ſinewed frame, 
And wan the eye, whoſe former 


gleam 


| Beſpoke a mind ſerene ; 
| His deepened groans, his lengther- 


ed ſighs, 


Tile, 
Forebode the cloſing ſcene, | 


REeciTAT1vE., 
_ Beſide his bed, 


With hope, with dread, 


With murmurs ten, 


| His teeth were ſtrong, che cage was 


That beak, whence iſſued many alay 


$#$444+4444444+44 


Bath: the Words by Mr. Meyler, 


His breaſt where ſtrong convullicgs 


His wretched belp- mate lande, 5 
Tear i 


$508 


Its mingled ſweets it doth exhale, 
Stolen from the varied flower, | 
Gliſt'ning with an ev'ning ſhower, 


Tear-urrow'd cheek, 
She wrings im ploring hands, 
IR, 


While by the dying ember” s light 


The eye ſurveys in naked plight 
Four helpleſs infants lie; 
Faint, famiſh'd, two have ceas'd to 

groan, 


_ The ſtronger twain but feebly moan 


And unavailing cry. 
SONG. 


To offer Hygeia's bleſt cup to che 


weak, 


break, 


To cheer the wan eye, and to ſooth | 


the wrung breaſt, 


And uſher contentment—the long 


abſent gueſt, 
eaſe, 


of diſeaſe. 
Cuokus. 


low'd ſcheme, 


benevolence beam. 


"Pr Voice WE Love. | 


._ Spring; 
When o'er the filent r vale - 


From the vilet's nectar'd dew, 
From the roſe of bluſhing hue; 


And from- ſweet thyme, empurpling | 


all. the ground, 


Fe gathers rich perfume, and ſhed its 


odour round, 


95 Yet ſay, what ſweets can half ſo fra 


grant prove, 


As the {oft breath of thoſe we « fondly 


| love! ? 


Original and felee? Poetr Jo 
Go liſten to the ſofteſt late— | 


— 


Vet not unavailing, ſee yonder appear 
Humanity's ſons, to diſpel every fear; 


The cords of 1 and aflliction 1 | 


' Diffuſe. health and Plenty, greenery . 


And Pour merey's oil on the wounds : 


Then bleſt be the patrons of this hal- 
| Whoſe eyes, like their God's, with f ; 


3 —— 


| 


Por to humble plains belong 


The moſt perſuaſive, magic ſong; 
And hear the ſweet reſponſive flute, 
The wild melodious ſtrains prolong; 


Attenda while the ſoſt impaflion'd lyre, 


Thatmeltsthefrozen heart, and kindles 
fond deſire, 


Simplicity thy Reps ſhall lead, 
To the ſimple, verdant mead; 


The oaten pipe and paſt'ral ſong: 
Untutor'd in the ſchool of art, 
They breath theimpulſe of the heart; 
Hear the ſtrain, and mark it well 
There dg Love and Honour dwell, 


Whiſpering from among the trees, 
Sighing to the paſſing wind; 
_ Echoing back the evening breeze, 
The ſoft Eolian harp youll 
find: 
Mark its wild, uncertain meaſure, 
T his is Fancy's ſweeteſt treaſure, 
There ſhe Neigen, and while lhe 
| ſings, | N 
Fairy fingers kiſs the firings. 
There the nice eres pleaſures 
meet, 
There is Love's moſt fav'rite Gris 
There of Hope, the lov'd retreat, 
| A ev'ry thing that's ſoſt, and ev'ry 
thing that's ſweet. 


Ot all the rapt melodious tones, 


That heaven deſcended Matic owns, 


8 os; 15 VIE Zephyr. linden wing, | Recall the ſoft, the magic ſtrain, 


And balmy 1s the breath. of 


That ſeem'd to vibrate on thine 
Heart, . 
And could a tranſient joy impart 


| | As the wild numbers le thro the 


Plain. 


Then ſay, fond youth, upon ty 


penſive breaſt, 


| Is not this Truth indelibly impreſi- 
4: No dulcet ſounds can ſo harmonious 


prove, 
* As the ſoft accent af the voice we 


love? | 
| get amen Cra, 


EF 
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l 
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CONTINUED=—PENANCE INFLICTED 
on THE MIND—CONTEMPT. OF 
RICHES—MEANS OF, GETTING RID 
CF ., RICHES—DISTASTE OF THE 
conrorrs. OF LIFE—SUBJECT cox - 
 CLUDED— 


N my laſt paper y; Sk to 


done it ſucceſsfully) that the auſte- 


and faints, were nothing when com- 
ped to the voluntary penances in- 


proceed now to 


proofs of our ſuperiority in reſpe& to 
: the mortifications inflicted on our 


our forefathers never practiſed. 


10 The ancients boaſt, indeed, of 


lips of Ufe to the comforts and con · 
veniences of it. 


NL 
3 


Tun SUBJECT. OF THE LAST. PAPER. 


prove (and am of opinion have 


rities of the ancient monks, hermits 


flicted on themſelves by the modern | 
| worſhippers of faſhion and ban ton. I | 
ive ſome farther 


mind;, a ſpecies of penance , which 


their contempt of riches, and of their 
preferring on all occaſions the hard- 


MAGAZINE. 
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far exceed them. 


j 


very likely to covet. The ancients 
were always poor, and from habits 
of poverty became in time to like it, 
eſpecially when they ſaw what incon- 


who poſſeſſed them. Far different is 
the caſe with our Devotees. 


the ſame real contempt for riches 
which the ancients entertained, they 


of money; and as this appears in 


cauſe, the conſequence is, that their 
time is divided between two things, 


money, t 


the ſchemes they have contrive 
And as the common methods of part- 


But in thoſe two ze- 


ſpects our modern eee 


1. As To: CONTEMPT or RICHES. 
| That which one never had, one is not. 


veniences riches occaſioned to thoſe 


Ther 
are generally born to opulence, but 
in time, whether owing to education 
or other circumſtances, or, which is 
the moſt charitable ſuppoſition, to 


ſoen acquire a diſtaſte, a loathing 


youth and health, it cannot be attri - 
buted to their having outlived their 
good humour, and having quarrelled 
with ſociety. But whatever be the 


| CONN. ſchemes. for getting rid of 
e root of all evil, as they _ 
know by experience, and 2 A 


| ing, wich money ER OC RO 5 
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ever ſo rich 


toconſumeit ſoon enough, various odd 
experiments have been tried, of which 
the ancient Devotees, had they been 


moſt ſucceſsful of them, is by uſing a 
number of pieces of paper marked 
with red and black ſpots; the red 


ones are called diamonds and hearts, 


the black ones ſpades and clubs. There 
is no ſaying at preſent whence thoſe 
names aroſe, nor is it material. 


Thoſe pieces of paper are divided a- | 


mong four perſons, an equal num- 


ber to each, and by a particular me- 
thod of mixing them together, which 
it would be tedious here to deſcribe, 
it ſo happens that a perſon who has 
entered a room with a thouſand 
pounds in his pocket, leaves it with- 
out a penny; or if he have no money 
at the time, his word is ſufficient, as 
people who take this method of part- 
ing with their money, are moſt punc- 
rual in fulfilling any promiſes they 
may have made. This transfer of 
property is entirely performed by 
the pieces of paper we ſpeak of, and 
it is perhaps the moſt expeditious way 
—— Others who are tired with 


che bits of paper, get rid of their | 
money by means of two cubic pieces 
| the ancients; but how much our 


of ivory, with black ſpots upon them, 


which they throw from a wooden 
machine with great violence upon 


the table. By means of theſe and 
the pieces of paper, ſome men not far 
advanced in years have made ſhift 
to get rid of many thouſand pounds 


in a very ſhort time; nay, ſuch has | 
| | doArine prevails fill; but is refined 
they have even waſted their laſt | 


deen their contempt of riches, that 


penny, or if they reſerved a ſmall 


moiety, it has been generally too ſmall 


to enable them to live in their own 
country. Now, the ancients would 


_ Have thought it facrifice enough if 


_ they had parted with their money for 
value received, or for ſome confidera- 


tion, ſuch as building | churches, 


and tired of riches, | 
could have no idea. One of the 
chief of theſe experiments, and the 
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| betting ; 
| well known, 1 ſhall paſs to another 


| 


from a tradeſman—except indeed the 
neceſſity of paying for it. 


their money, that no veſtige ſhould 


ther methods daily practiſed by our 


. 2 on 5-5 


' SHIPS OF LIFE TO THE COMFORTS 


| ed. One part of the ancient diſcipline 
| was to avoid all commerce with tbe 


| They avoid marriage (to uſe their 


| chuſe a female companion who maj 


portioning young maidens, ereQing 


ambitious. or vain motives influence 
our Devotees. On the contrary, no- 
thing is more ſhocking to them than 
the neceſſity of beſpeaking any thing 


They are 
deſirous, when they have parted with | 


remain, nothing to put them in mind 
that they ever poſſeſſed any—and that 
this may be more effectually accom. 
pliſhed, when the laſt ſhilling is gone, 
their horſes, carriages, equipage, and 
furniture go with it.—If this be not 
ſuperior ſelf-denial, exalted penance, 
and the very acerbity of mortification, 
I give up all knowledge of words, 
allexperience of men and things. 

1 might mention here various o. 


Devotees for the more effecual dil 
burſements of their fortunes, ſuch as 
keeping horſes, and what is called 
but as theſe methods are 


2. THEIR PREFERRING THE HARD» 


AND CONVENIENCIES OF ir. This 
was the great, the favourite boaſt of 


Dealers in penance excel them in 
this, every one muſt be ſenſible who 
knows what the comforts of life are, 
and with what contemptthey are view- 


ſex, that is, by marriage. The ſame 
upon in ſuch a manner as to make it 
far more conducive to mortification 


than the ancients had any notion of. 


| own phraſe) © as they would avoid 
the Devil” ; but in lieu of that, the) 


aſſiſt them in getting rid of ever} 


| 


comfort in life; to her ay 
85 e 


fine houſes and villas, giving expen. , 
ſive entertainments, &c. But no ſuch 
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they live in perpetual ſubjection; ſhe 
enjoys what money is not diſpoſed of 
by the papers or ivory cubes above 
mentioned, and it is remarkable that 
thoſe ladies ſo perfectly coincide with 
their keepers? ideas of penance, that 
they never ceaſe to give them all the 


| , their minds by a ſeries of jealous 
whims, diſappointments, caprices 
and levities, until ſometimes they 
drive them our of their ſenſes, or, 
what is more difficult, out of their 


country. Can any plan be conceived | 


ſo well calculated for deſtroying the 
comforts of life? Can any man bet- 
ter evince his contempt for eaſe and 
comfort, than by adopting ſuch a 


compared to this? Nothing— The 


penances—Ours is a MasrER or 
MoxTiFicaTions! (I mean no of- 
fence to Mr -- -)) 
Of the other comforts of life, ſuch 
as ſocial friends, rational converſa- 
tion, books, independence of mind, 
with a long liſt of e? cereras, it is not 
neceſſary to ſay much, as from what 
has been already advanced, it muſt 
be plain that they are totally deſtroy- 
ed, and never admitted to interfere 
with the penance of a Man of Spirit. 
It has already been mentioned, 
that the ancients, ſeverely as they 
might caſtigate their bodies, lived to 
great age, in good health, and free 


ever their advocates may ſay to the 


a down-bed, | 


| the Devotees of the preſent day. 
| Their age is ſeldom great; their 

health is gone before they have 
known its value; and, leaſt there 
might ſtill be comfort in freedom, 
we find them not unfrequently pre- 
fer the horrors of a jail to the com- 
forts of a free houſe, which theyſmight 


trouble in their power, baraſſing 


plan? what is the pitcher of water, 
the iron bed, and the cat o'nine-tails 


ancient diſciplinarian aimed at a few 


from care and turmoil. This, what- 


| contrary, was really a life of eaſe, 
fa ſmooth pillow, com 
, Pared to the voluntary ſufferings of | 


enjoy, were they to remit but alittle of 
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themſelves. Of the piſtol, the ſword 
and the rope, we fpoke in the preced- 
ing paper, and leaſt it ſhould be ſup- 
poſed that thoſe means are had re- 

courſe to, in order to finiſh their pe- 
| nance, it muſt be added, that the 
caſe is otherwiſe, and that they never 
hang or ſhoot. themſelves until they 
have ſo completely exhauſted all the 


— 


—— 


cation, that not a ſingle fleabite re- 
mains, not a ſingle ſhilling to part 
with. And let me not forget to 


plinarians, the world allows them the 
name of MaxrTrss, diſtinguiſhing 
the particular ſpecies of Martyrdom 
which they ſuffered, thus, A. B. 
fell a Martyr to drinking —B. C. a 


materials by me for a complete H. 


intend ſoon to publiſh, 
exceed any thing recorded by Fox or 
| Clerk, in their celebrated Hiſtories, 


when we conſider the particular 
characteriſtics of the age, we ought 


are not lives of eaſe; they may in- 
deed be called feeble attempts at 
pleaſure; but it is pleaſure never at - 


tained, while the attempt invariablx 
brings on a train of evils, diſappoints | 


ments and ſorrow, diſtreſs of body, 


| and vexation of ſoul, In giving the 


preceding account, I would have 
my readers take notice that I have 
taken no ſide, I thought it proper 
| to rectify the miſtakes of paſt hiſto- 
rians, and prevent thoſe of future 
| ones, in reſpect to the pretended ſupe- 
riority of the mu niodes of pe- 
2 2 
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the hard penance they have enjoined 


various forms and modes of mortifi- 


mention that, like the ancient diſci- 


| glorious Martyr to the Turf—D. E. an 
eminent Martyr in the cauſe of pit 

| F. G. martyred in his twenty ſeventh 

| year by an Opera Dancer, cc. I have 


tory of Modern Martyrdom, which 1 | 
It will tar 


Thus I have briefly ſhown that 


to be cautious, and not admit it to be 
an age of eaſe, or an age of pleaſure, 
| without duly weighing and conſider- 
ing the meaning and import of thoſe _ 
terms. The lives I have deſeribed 
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nance over the preſent—but J have 
carefully avoided any other par- 


tiality towards the latter, than what 


naturally ariſes from the love of hiſ- 
toric cruth, I leave it entirely to my 


readers to conſider the ſubject atten- 


tively and judge for themſelves- My 


purpoſe in writing theſe two papers, 


to {peak ſeriouſiy, was to demon- 
ſtrate, that although virtue does not 
always meet with its reward, and 


, = never with its full reward in this 
_ world, yet that folly and vice are 
ever altended even here with their 


juſtly merited concomitants, pain 
and ſorrow, a diſeaſed body and a 


9, 9," 9 „ 2. 95 nl 2 9. 
FD d . N e N 


Derscairriox of the Miss1ss 1 PI, and 
6 5 of the inbabitants of Louiſiana, from 


a De Page's Voyage: tranſlated from 
the French, 3 


A BOVE ten leagues from the en- 


trance of Miſſiſſippi is the ſepa- 


ration of the branch of the river, 
which forms the ſouth-eaſt mouth. 
A little higher up on the ſame ſhore, 
we ſaw the oylter coves, which fiſh 
are of a prodigious ſize, and their 
ſhells are uſed to make lime, there 


being no lime-ſtone in this country. 


Theſe marſhy ſhores, as well as all 


thoſe on the coaſt, ſerve as retreats 
for a vaſt number of water fowl of 


every denomination : — they are ſo 


fat, that they have rouzed the induſ- 


try of the inhabitants of New Orleans 
to extract an oil from their fat, which 
forms a ſmall branch of commerce. | 


_ | Fifteen leagnes from the mouth we 


found the ſtraight of the Plaguemines, 


ſo called from a wild fruit, which is 


pretty good. The land begins to riſe 


above the water. The river is ſkir- 


_ ted with large, high, and majeſtic | 


trees; which being intermixed with 
many ſtreets, form a very thick wood. 


On gaing ig theſe woods, the ſoil, ; 


_—_—Y 
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covered with decayed leaves, preſents 
ſome agreeable walks when they are 
not mterrupted by trees fallen by age, 
or by ſtagnant waters, which cannot 
find a paſlage : the thickneſs of the 
trees forms a ſhade, impenetrable by 
the fun. The ſwans and the ordinaux 
amuſe the eye of their captors; the 
plumage of the latter is equal to any 
birds in Europe. The river has 
plenty of wild ducks and other birds 
fit ſor eating, in places adapted to 
harbour them. Many forts of large 
fiſh are caught by the line; amon 
others dabs and thornbacks : the ſharp 
weapon which the former have, both 
at the head and tail, and the ſecond 

over its whole body, may make the 
| fiſhermen repent of too great alertneis; 
the wound they make is followed by a 
| ſwelling of the parts injured. 

We ſoon began to find inhabitants, 
and ſome plantations of rice and In- 
dian corn. We ſcarcely ever ſaw 
rice in any places but where the land 
being only about one or two feet above 
the level of the water, may leave a 


paſſage to the channels neceſſary to 


Vater the fields. As to the Indian 
corn, it is ſowed in all parts of 
Louiſiana, but the harveſt is in no 
part ſo fine and abundant as in this. 
The houſes of the inhabitants are a- 
greeable enough; they build them 
ſome few feet above the level of the 
ground, to guard them from the 
damp of the earth, and from ſerpents 
or other venomous animals ; which 
are, however, very much to be dread- 
ed. The floors are formed of large 
{quare timber, joined to each other, 
and ſupported by beams and other 
timbers fixed in the earth, which are 
the foundations. of the building. 
They have four ſides, with a gallery 
to each; the rooms are in the middle; 
they have but one ſtory, and are co- 
vered with ſhingles, or very thin 
pieces of cypreſs wood, cut, faſtened, 
and arranged like our ſlates in Europe. 


Every houſe is in the middle of the 
x | 5 little 
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title plantation it belongs to, which | 
may be about a hundred paces ſquare, 
and which are ſituated by the fide of 
ſome water. The fineſt trees which 
occupied the ſpace before it was 
cleared, were uſed for the conſtruction 


of the habitation, or for fences to the | 


feld; the reſt were burnt to avoid 
the trouble of cutting them down, or 
erubbing them up. But in more 
modern plantations, the roots are 
permitted. to remain, by reaſon of the 
great labour required to grub them 
up and carry them away: they are 
only deſtroyed by length of time, and 


Eight leagues higher up, we came 
to the Engliſh Reach; and five 
| leagues higher, we anchored on the 
| 28th of July, oppoſite New Orleans. 
This city is about a league diſtant by 


LN, 


land from a lake which communicates |} 


with the territories of Mobille, ceded 
| to England. It is about thirty leagues 
from the mouth of the river; the ſhores 
of which are cultivated and well inha- 
| bited from between three or four 
| leagues above the Reach of Plaque- 
| mines, It is pretty well built, with 
brick, the key is ſpacious and roomy, 
| the ſtreets are large and broad, and 
the king's houſe is handſome. It is 
| tolerably populous, the inhabitants 
have good conſtitutions, are of a ro- 
buſt make, and of a manly and lively 
character. This city is the fixed re- 
dence of merchants, workmen of all 
forts, of the garriſon, and the officers 
| of the government. The coloniſts, 
who are employed in the cultivation 
of their grounds, are fixed at a dil. 
tance, on account of their commerce 
With the ſavages, and reſide in the 
aty only in the intervals of their 
work or trade. 7 . 
We cannot too much admire the 
courage of the inhabitants of Loui- 
lang, who embracing the life of the 
avage, from a deſire to make their 
Tune, put on even their dreſs, and 


b; * 


— 


over with mud, is all their habitation. 


ſearching for trees, called ciriers 5 


into a tub on a kind of ſtand, which 


undergo the moſt painful labour, and 


* 


the Indian and other branches of 
trade: and laſtly, others of them, to 
periſh by dryneſs or rottenneſs. | | 


looſe frock, and a piece of cloth round 
| their waiſt, They | 
water, and make uſe of canoes, or 

trunks of trees hollowed, to carry 
their families to the trading or hunt. 


the following manner, by a fort of 


lixivium, which they let remain two 


kind of ſediment ; which, when it is 
congealed, affords a cake of greenith 
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often for a very inconſiderable emolu- 
ment. Some wander on the ſea-fide 
to make oil {rom the fat of the water 
fowl; others go four or five hundred 
leagues inland, to hunt bears, 
and mooſe; the ins of which} and 
the dried fiefh, they bring back. O- 
thers go into the woods to cut cedar, 
cypreſs, and maple wood, with which 
this colony carries on a great trade 
to America. Some of them tranſport 
the productions of their country to 
the iſlands, and bring back goods for 


carry theſe ſame goods from four to 
five hundred leagues inland, under- 
take to row that diſtance againſt a 
very rapid current. During their 
hunting they never eat any thing but 
the fleſh of the beaſts they take; nor 

have they any other cloathing than a 


always travel by 


ing ſtations. When they come there, 
a cabin of boughs of trees, covered 


Some of them employ themſelves in 


from the ſmall branches of which 
they get wax, which they extra& in 


lye-waſhing ; they cut the ſmall bran- 
ches ſufficiently ſmall, and put them 


leaves ſome diſtance between the tub 
and the ground; they throw over it a 


days; the oily particles of theſe 
branches inſenſibly ſeparate, fall to 
the bottom of the rub, and form a 


wax, pretty firm, with which they 

make tapers. All theſe employments 

render them robuſt and ſtrong, and 

accuſtom both their body and their 

minds to a reſolution and A 
| Wi 
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; with which they return to the city to 


enjoy themſelves, after having attain- 
ed the object of their purſuit. * 
We paſſed our time in admiring 
the beauty of the country; and now 
ſaw, ſor the firſt time, thoſe men we 
call ſavages. Their manners made 
us think that they had nothing of the 
ſavage, but the name; and that we 


had given it them on account of their 


plain manners, and a method of liv- 
ing harder than ours. We particu- 


larly admired the ſerenity and phlegm: | 


which they always prelerve, not be- 
ing affected in that lively manner, 
with good or ill fortune, as we are. 
The attraction which fine forms have 
in our eyes made us examine with care 
thoſe of the two ſexes, whoſe ſtrong 
unencumbered with fat, 
and of a reddiſh cheſnut colour, fixed 
our attention. Although figure forms 


the moſt intereſting part of man, we 
© took leſs pleaſure in obſerving that of 
the Indian ſavages, than the beauty 


and robuſt make of their bodies, thighs, 
and legs. The women have not large 


breaſts, but firm and plump; and 


they uſually mark them with a roſe 


round the nipple with gun-powder. 


Their hair is rough, and cut about 


four figures in length; their foreheads 


are bound with a bandage of earthen 


or glaſs beads; they wear a large 
ſcarf or fling of the ſame kind; and 
the women have their arms and legs 
om temper was naturally ſour and ſe. 
The men have their waiſt covered 
with deer-ſkin or ſtripes of cloth, 
which paſs between their thighs. 
Thoſe of the women are alſo covered 
with ſkins or pieces of cloth of a 
greater length, which hang down to 


ornamented with like bandages. 


the middle of their thighs. They 
have alſo large ſkins and blankets to 
keep them from the cold, which com- 
pletely cover them when they ſit 


down. "| 
Theſe ſavages come to New Or- | 
| a ſmall dirty room in the Philadelphia 


leans to provide themſelves with ſuch 
luxuries or ſuperfluities as we have 


Chara ler of General Lee. 


{| ſcarcely to ſmile. 


taught them the uſe of, which they 


They dry the 
outſide over a fire, ſo that it becomes 
a cruſt; and the inſide, deprived of 
that moiſture which would corrupt it, 
and defended from that exterior air 
by the cruſt, will keep a long time. 


FFF 


CHARACTER of the American GENTRAI 
LEE, in a Letter from a gentleingy 
at Philadelphia to Dx. Gorvox, 
author of the Hiſtory of the Riſe, 


Independence of the United States if 
America. | 


HE character of this perſon is 
L full of abſurdities and qualities 

of a moſt extraordinary nature. His 
underſtanding was great, his memo- 
ry capacious, and his fancy brilliant. 
His mind was ſtored with a variety of 
knowledge, which he collected from 
books, converſation, and travels. He 
was a correct and elegant claflical 
ſcholar; and both wrote and ſpoke his 
native language, with per{picuity, 
force, and beauty. From thele cu: 
cumſtances he was, at times, a moſt 
agreeable and inſtructive companion. 


vere. He was ſeldom ſeem to laugh, and 
The hiſtory of his 
life is little elſe than the hiſtory or 
| diſputes, quarrels, and duels, in ever) 

part of the world. He was vindidive 
to his enemies. His avarice had 10 

bounds. He never went into a public, 
and ſeldom into a private houſe, 


| where he did not diſcover ſome mark 


of ineffable and contemptible meat. 


| neſs. He begrudged the expence of 


a nurſe in his laſt illneſs, and died in 


Tavern, called the mmm 


barter for their poultry, or the pro. 

duce of their hunting or their fiſhing, 
We bought ſome filh of them, which 
was but badly prepared, but ſuffici. 
ently to preſerve it. 


Progreſs, and Eſtabliſhment of bie 


[deſigned chiefly for the entertain- 
ment and accommodation of com- 


bat a French ſervant, and Mr. Oſwald 
the printer, who once ſerved as an 
officer under him. He was both im- 
pious and profane. In his principles 
he was not only an infidel, but was 
very hoſtile to every attribute of the 
deity. 
gebauched. His manners were rude, 
partly from nature, and partly from 
affectation. His appetite was fo 
E whimſical as to what he ate and drank, 
| that he was at all times, and in all 


places, a molt troubleſome and diſa- 
greeable gueſt. He had been bred | 


to arms from his youth; and ſerved 
as lieutenant colonel among the Bri- 
tilt, as colonel among the Portugueſe, 
and afterwards as aid-de-camp to his 


| the preſervation of her liberties, he 
vas called forth by the voice of the 
people, and elected to the rank of 
third in command of their forces. He 


both ancient and modern, on the mi- 
litary art. His judgment in war was 


tempt for Britiſh diſcipline and valour. 


and uſeful part he took in the conteſt, 


alliance and republican forms of go- 
vernment, after he retired from the 


ty merican ſervice. He was, in the 
ks feld, brave in the higheſt degree; 
4 and with all his faults and oddities, 
0 


Was beloved by his officers and ſoldi- 
ers, He was devoid of prudence, 
and uſed to call it à raſcally virtue. 


generally ſound. —He was extremely | 
vietul to the Americans inthe begin- 
ning of the revolution, by inſpiring 
them with military ideas, and a con- | 


On the Funerals of the Chineſe, 


mon countrymen] attended by noone | 


His morals were exceedingly | 


| Poliſh majeſty, with the rank of ma- 
jor general. Upon the American con- 
tinent's being forced into arms for 


had exhauſted every valuable treatiſe, 


Id is difficult to ſay, whether the active 


aroſe from perſonal reſentment againſt | 
| the king of Great Britain, or from a | 
regard to the liberties of America, It | 
is certain he reprobated the French 


is partiality to dogs was too remar- 


* 
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kable not to be mentioned in his cha- 
racter. TWo or three of theſe ani- 
mals followed him generally where- 
ever he went. When the congreſs 
confirmed the ſentence of the court- 
martial, ſuſpending him for twelve 


months, he pointed to his dog and 
exclaimed, „ Oh! that I was that 


6“ animal, that I might not call mar 
„ my brother.” -T wo virtues he 
poſſeſſed in an eminent degree, -viz. 
ſincerity and veracity, He was ne- 
ver known to deceive or deſert a 


friend; and was a ſtranger to equivo- 


cation, even where his ſafety or cha- 
rater were at ſtake. He died on 
Wedneſday evening, October 2, 1782, 
after being confined to his bed from 


the evening of the preceding Friday. 
His diſorder was a defluxion on the 
lungs, of three months ſtanding, which 
produced ſomething like a ſpurious 
inflammation of the lungs, accompa- 


nied with an epidemic remitting fe- 
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Singular Cuſtoms of the Chineſe. 


From Abbe Grofrer's Deſcription of 


China, juſt publiſhed}. 


JP Uneral rites,” ſays the Abbe, 
are conſidered by the Chineſe. 

as the moſt important of all their 

ceremonies. The day of one's death 
is always very ſplendid in China, and 

people receive more honour and ho- 
mage at that period, than ever they 


did when alive. 


A few moments after a perſon. 
has expired, he is dreſſed out in his 
richeſt atiire, and with every badge 
of his dignity. He is then placed in 


the coffin which has been purchaſed 


for him, or which he himſelf had pro- 
vided in his lifetime; for one of the 


moſt anxious cares that engage the 


attention of a Chineſe, is to provide 
himſelf of a coſſin, and not to dele- 


gate 
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gate that buſineſs to his ſucceſſors.— 
Thoſe, often, who are not worth a- 
bove nine or ten piſtoles, employ the 
greater part of their money for this 
purpoſe. 
mains twenty years uſeleſs in the 
family, and is conſidered by the head 
of it as the moſt valuable piece of 
furniture in his poſſeſſion. In caſes 
of poverty, when all other means 


fail, the ſon often ſells himſelf, or be- 


comes a ſlave, to procure his father a 
Coffin. 
Rich people frequently expend a 
thouſand crowns to have a coffin of 
precious wood, ornamented with dit- 
ferent colours. Thoſe of citizens 
who are only in eaſy circumſtances, 
are much leſs expenſive. They are 
Formed of ſtrong planks, fix inches 
in thickneſs, and often more, which 
laſte for many years. In order that 
chey may better reſiſt the injuries of 
time, they are daubed over with 
pitch and bitumen, and afterwards 


varniſnhed, which prevents them iron 


exhaling any diſagreeable ſmell. 
„The cuſtom of opening dead 
bodies is not practiſed in China. It 
would be conſidered there as an act 
of cruelty, worthy of puniſhment, to 
| ſeparate the heart and entrails from 
the body, in order to inter them apart. 


The Chineſe would be no lefs ſhocked | 
and offended, to ſee, as in Europe, 
the bones of people deceaſed, heaped 

_ A Chaineſeis ſure 
of being always buried entire, unleſs 
he has loſt ſome of his limbs by acci- 


one upon another. 


dent. Their manner of interment is 
generally as follows: They firſt 
| ſprinkle,. in the bottom of the coffin, 
a ſmall quantity of lime; they then 


lay the body in it, taking care to 


place its head on a pillow, and to add 
a great deal of cotton, in order that it 


may remain more ſteady, and be pre- 


vented from ſhaking. They uſe cot- 


ton, likewiſe, with ſome other means, 


to preſerve the body in the ſame poſi- 


tion in which it is firſt placed. The | 


Sometimes the coffin re- 
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lime and the cotton ſerve alſo 0 


receive the moiſture which may iſſue 
from it. | 
In this manner the body remains 


expoſed ſeven days, but thefe may be 


reduced to three, if any ſubſtantial 


reaſon renders it neceſſary. Durine 


this interval, all the relations ang 
triends, who are purpoſely invited, 


come and pay their reſpects to the 


deceaſed. The neareſt relations even 
remain in the hall of ceremony, which 
is then hung with white, but ſome 


pieces of black, or violet-coloured 


Alk, are here and there interſperſed, as 
well as ſome other ornaments of 
mourning. Before the coffin is placed 


a a table, upon which ſands the image 
of the deceated, or a carved ornament 


inſcribed with his name. Theſe are 


always accompanied with flowers, 
perfumes, and lighted wax candles, 


It is cuſtomary. for thoſe who 


enter the hall, to ſalute the coffin, - 


in the ſame manner. as if the perſon it 


Rill in life, They 


their foreheads ſeveral 
times againſt the earth; they aſter- 
wards place upon the table ſome per- 
fumes and wax candles, which they 


have taken care to provide for that 
' purpoſe. The intimate friends of 


the deceaſed, or thoſe who are ſup- 


| poſed to have been ſo, accompany 


theſe ceremonies with frequent lighs, 


and other marks of ſorrow, either real 
or pretended. | | | 


„The ſalutation which they have 
made to the body of the deceaſed, is 
returned by the eldeſt ſon, accom- 
panied by his brothers. The latter 


come forth from behind a curtain, 


which hangs on one ſide of the colin, 


but they do not walk, they creep on 


the ground, and drag themlclves 
along, until they reach the ſpot 
where thoſe ſtand whom they are 
going to ſalute. After which, with- 
out riſing up, they return in the ſame 


manner to their former ſtat ion. 2 
: fame 
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ſame curtain conceals alſo the wo- 
men, who every now and then ſend 
forth diſmal and mourntul cries. 


« Thoſe who come to pay their re- 


ſpects in this manner to the dead, are 


afterwards conducted into another 


apartment, where they are treated 


with tea, and ſometimes with dried 


fruits and fweetmeats. A diſtant re- 
lation, or ſome intimate friend of 
the family, is deputed on ſuch an oc- 


caſion to be maſter of the ceremo- 
nies; he introduces the viſitors, and 


in like manner accompanies them 


to the door, when they are about to 


depart. 


pay their reſpects to the deceaſed, but 


thoſe who are inditpoſed, or whoſe | 


habitations are at too preat a diſtance, 
ſend a note of excuſe, which is entruſt- 
ed to the care of a domeſtic. All 


theſe viſits are afterwards returned 


by the eldeſt fon of the deceaſed, but 
complimentary billets are generally 
ſubſtituted for real viſits. 
tom is not to be at home when 
he calls; lth ft | 

„The relations and friends of the 
deceaſed are again informed of the 
day fixed for performing the funeral 
rites, Few cf them ever fail to at- 


tend, acording to invitation. _ | 
© The proceſſion commences by a 


troop of men, who march in a fingle 
ble, carrying different figures, made 
of paſteboard, ſome of which repre- 
knt flaves, others lions, tigers, horſes, 


Ke. Other troops follow, who walk 


in two files: ſome of theſe carry 
ſtandards, ſome carry flags, or cen- 
ers filled with perfumes; while 


ochers play plaintive and melancholy |. 
ars, on different muſical inſtruments. 


We find that muſic has been always 
uſed at the funeral ceremonies of 


every ancient nation. Theſe muſicians 
| Immediately precede the coffin, which 
is covered with a canopy in form of a 


dome, and entirely compoſed of 
el. I. : F | 


%*. 


« Thoſe who live in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place go in perſon to 


The cuſ- 
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— 


— — 


men. 


7 


ö / 


are ornamented with the like number 
of tufts, made of white filk, - very 


neatly embroidered, and covered at 


the top with net-work. The coffin is 
placed upon the bottom of this 
machine, and is carried by ſixty- four 
The eldeſt ſon, cloathed in 
a canvas frock, having his body bept 
and leaning on a ſtaff, follows near 
the coffin; and behind him his bro- 
thers and nephews, but neither the 


one nor the other are dreſſed in 


canvas. f 


„ Next come the relations and 


friends, all clad in mourning, and 
followed by a great vumberef chairs, 
covered with white ſtuff, which con- 
tain the wives and female ſlaves of 
the deceaſed. Theſe ſhew particular 
marks of ſorrow, and make the air 


refound with their cries; but in ge- 
neral the lamentations of the Chineſe, 
in ſuch ceremonies, are ſo methodi- 
| cal, in ſpite of all their noiſe that art 
European would be induced to con- 
ſider them as the effects of cuſtom and 


art, rather than the natural effuſions 


of a mind agitated and oppreſſed with ; 


8 cob 
„When they arrive at the bury- 
ing-place, the coffin is depoſited in a 
tomb appropriated for it, not far from 


| which there are tables ranged in dif- 
Theſe tables have been 
expreſsly prepared for the purpoſe 


ferent halls. 


of giving a repaſt to the aſſiſtants, 


which is ſerved up, after the cere- 
mony, with the greateſt ſplendour. _ 
* This repaſt is ſometimes follow- 
ed by freſh marks of homage render- 
ed to the corpſe ; but theſe are often 
changed into thanks returned to the 
eldeſt ſon, who anfwers only by 
 figns. But if the deceaſed was a 
grandee of the empire, a certain 


number of his relations never leave 


the tomb for one or two months. 
There they refide, in apartments 
which have been previouſly prepared 
for them, and they renew the marks 


3G © of 
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violet · coloured ſilk; its four corners 
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munication one with another. 
form of the Chineſe tombs is vari- 


together with the children of the de- 


_ ceaſed, | 


* 


« The magnificence of theſe fune- 


L 


ral ceremonies 15 augmented, in pro- 


portion to the dignity and riches of | 


the deceaſed. In the proceſſion 


which attended the corpſe of the el- 
deſt brother of the Emperor Kang 
bi, there were more than fixteen 

thouſand people, all of whom had 


particular offices aſſigned them relat- 
ing to the ceremony, © © 

„ Burying-places in China are al- 
ways ſituated at a ſmall diſtance 
from a city or town, and generally 
upon ſome eminence. It is uſual to 


plant pines and cypreſſes around 


them. We find that this cuſtom has 


, exiſted at the ſame period in different 


nations who never had the leaſt com- 


ous, according to the different pro- 


vinces, and according to the ſitua- 
tion of thoſe for whom they are in- 


tended. The poor are contented 


with placing the coffin under a ſhade, 


covered with a roof of thatch ; others 


encloſe it in a ſmall building of brick, 
nin the form ofa tomb. 
people in affluence are in the figure 

_ of a horſe-ſhoe, well whitened, and 

f finiſhed with great taſte; but thoſe 
of the mandarins, and great people, 


Thoſe of 


are much more ſumptuous and ele- 


gant. A vault is firſt conſtructed, in 
wich the coffin is ſhut up; over this 

_ vault is raiſed a pyramid of earth, 
well beat together, about twelve feet 
in height and ten in diameter. A 


layer of lime and ſand laid over this 


earth, makes a kind of plaſter, which 


renders the whole very durable and 


ſolid: various kinds of trees are 
planted around the tomb, in regular 
order. A large and long table of 


white marble, well poliſhed, is placed 


deſore it, upon the centre of which 


are to be ſeen a cenſer, accompanied 


| On the Funerals of the Chineſe. 
of their grief and ſorrow every day, 


| of candleſticks, of exquiſite workman. 
| ſhip, But this is not all: a great 
| number of figures, repreſenting. of. 


| upon the multitude, than the coſily 


| in Europe. 


The 


| public aſſembly. When they have 


| by two vaſes, and the ſame number 


ficers, eunuchs, ſoldiers, ſaddled 
horſes, camels, lions, tortoiſes, &c, 
are ranged round the tomb in differ. 
ent rows; and F. Du Halde aſſures us, 
that the whole produces a very ſtrik- 
ing effect. It appears, at leaſt, more 
calculated to make a deep impreſſion 


decorations of our funeral monuments 
„Some of the Chineſe have carti. 
ed their filial attachment ſo far, as to 
preſerve in their houſes, for three 
or four years, the bodies of their de- 
ceaſed fathers. Mourning continues 
in China three years, and durin 
| this long interval they abſtain from 
the uſe of fleſh and wine; they can 
| afliſt at no entertainment or cere- 
mony, nor can they frequent any 


{ occaſion to go abroad, which is even 
| not permitted them at firſt, the chair 
in which they are carried is common- 
ly covered with a white cloth. Theſe 
are general rules for every Chineſe 
who is in mourning; but thofe who 
preſerve the bodies of their fathers in 
their houſes for ſeveral years, impoſe 
| on themſelves a great many other 
duties: they uſe no other ſeat, dur- 
ing the day, but a ſtool, covered 
with white ſerge, and no other bed 
but a plain mat, made of reeds, which 
is placed near the coffin. i 
„ When a Chineſe dies in a pro- 
vince in which he was not born, his 
children have a right to tranſport 
the body to the burying place of 
their anceſtors, This right has been 
| even converted into an indiſpenſable 
| duty. A ſon who ſhould be want. 
ing in this reſpe&, would be diſgraced 
in his family, and his name would 
never be placed in the hall of anceſ. 
| tors—a place reſerved to honour their 
memory, of which we {hall 2 


hereafter. Beſides this the coſfin can- 
not be carried through any town; 


its circumference, in order to regain 
the direct road. Permiſſion from the 


diffculties, but it is forbidden, in 
any caſe whatever, to inter a perſon 
lately dead in the grave of another, 
unleſs it has intirely loſt its figure. 


ceſtors, it is a vaſt building, conſider- 


the ſame family, and deſtined for 
the following purpoſe: All theſe 
branches repair thither at a certain 
ſeaſon of the year. Sometimes they 
amount to ſeven or eight thouſand 
perſons, whoſe fortune, dignity and 
rank in ſociety are all very different, 
but there no diſtin&tion is known. 
The man of letters, the mechanic, 
the mandarin, the labourer, are all 
on a level in theſe aſſemblies: age 


oideſt always takes place of all the 
| reſt, even although he may be the 


pooreſt in company. | 


the wall, upon which is generally 
ſeen the image of one of their anceſ- 


diſtinction in the empire, with ho- 
nour to himſelf, or who has been ren 


abilities. 


children belonging to the family, in- 


the dignities they enjoyed at that 


OE ĩ⅛ ] , ho 


two rows, upon ſteps, and are only 
about a foot high each. 


. 
* 
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umes repair thither in autumn alſo, 


privilege allowed to the richeſt on 


« The diſtinguiſhing ornament of 
this hall is a long table ſet againſt 


it muſt be conveyed round part of 


Emperor ſometimes abridges theſe 


ed as common to all the branches of 


alone regulates precedency. The | 


tors, who has filled ſome office of | 


dered illuſtrious by his talents and | 
Sometimes it contains on- 
ly the names of men, women, and | 


ſcribed upon tablets, together with 
their age, the day of their death, and | 


lt is in ſpring that theſe relations 
alemble in this hall. They ſome- | 


Bo | On the Fanrrali of the Chineſe, 


« With regard to the hall of an- | - 


period: theſe tablets are ranged in | 
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theſe two occaſions,, is to prepare an 


entertainment, and to treat the whole 
ſamily at their own expences. We 
muſt obſerve, that the entertainment 
appears to have been prepared for 
their anceſtors only, and that they 
firſt pay reſpe&t to their memory: 


for they never permit themſelves to 
touch a bit of any thing, until an of- 


tering has been made to them. 
„The homage rendered to anceſ- 
tors in this hall, which is conſecrated 
to them, does not free the Chineſe 
from the obligation they are under of 


viſiting their real burying- place once 


or twice a year. It is generally in 


the month of Aprit that they diſcharge 
They begin by plucking 
up the weeds and buſhes that ſur- 
round the ſepulchre, after which they 
renew thoſe ordinary marks of reſpe&, 
affection and grief, which were 
ſhewn at the funeral; and conclude. 
by placing wine and proyiſions upon 
the tomb, which ſerve to dine their 


this duty. 


aſſiſtants. 


Such are the marks of Bondour 
which the Chineſe pay to their de- 


ce ed relations, and which they con- 


ſtantly renew in memory of them. 
Theſe at firſt were, perhaps, the 


ſimple dictates of nature, ſupported 


by cuſtom, but at prefent they are 
eſtabliſned into a law, which cannot 
be broken with impunity. Confucius 
ſaid, Render to the dead the ſame duty 
and reſped as if they were flill preſent 
This is only an advice; 
but the counſels of Confucius have in 


and alive. 


China become precepts. _ 


lt may, perhaps, be fuperfluous : 
to obſerve that families who are very 
poor have no hall to honour the 


names of their anceſtors. They are 


ſatisfied with placing the names of 
their neareſt relations, who have de - 


parted this life, in the moſt conſpicu- 


ous part of their houſes. We muſt 
but a ſtrict obſervance of this cuſtom | 
8 not always necefſary. The only 


not ſearch for the manners and cuſ- 


toms of a nation among the poorer 
ſort of people; they can neither ſet an 
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example themſelves, 1 nor imitate that 
of others. 
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HIS great perſonage, whais heir 
apparent to the throne of Great 


Britain, and who, from a recent event, 


Was nearbeing called muchearlier tothe 
exerciſe of regal authority than was 


expected, has been as much the object 


calumny as any perſon exiſting. 
Io develope the character, to trace 
the diſpoſition (ſays a modern author}, 


ot che earlier and more perſonal tran- 


actions of him, upon whom the hap- 

pineſs of millions will in a certain de- 
gree depend, and who will probably 
Lovern one of the moſt enlightened 
nations of Europe, arreſts the mind 
by every motive that can intereſt us, 
both as individuals and men, 
as the unhappy ſituation of his royal 
father brought him in view of a more 
early connection with the people 


than from the courſe of nature might 
be expected, we ſhall endeavour to 


trace thoſe outlines of his character 


which afford hopes of future happi- | 


5 nefs under his ſway. 
Moving hitherto as it were in a pri- 


vate circle, and as yet in early life, a 


diſplay of his talents and diſpoſition at 
large is not to be expected. 


quirements of education. His man- 
ners are ſaid to be affable and engag- 


; ing, his converſation, ſenſible, judici- 
ous, and polite; at the ſame time, 


| his diſpoſition is full of animation and 


paſſion; and whether in purſuit of an 


honourable purpoſe, or in temporary 
deviation into error, he is never guid- 


ed by a cold and tie modera- | 


tion, 
To illuſtrate his character by his 
aQtions—The fir oceaſion in which 


And 


He is 
| not, even by his enemies, ſuppoſed to | 
be deficient either in the natural pow- 
ers of the underſtanding, or the ac- 


— 


Charatter of the Prince of Wales, 


his perſonal diſpoſition became 4 


ſubject of public obſervation, was in 


1783, during the adminiftration of 
the Duke of Portland. <= A mutual 


cordiality was known to ſublilt be- 


tween the heads of this adminitiration 


and the Prince of Wales; parliamen- 
tary notice was given of an intended 


meſſage from his Majeſty, t he ſubject 
of which was generally underſtood to 
be an increaſe of the Prince” s revenue. 
Whether the miniſters in this buſiness 


acted with precipitation, or that the 
King, after having conſented to the 
meaſure, thought proper, on reflecti. 
on, to withdraw his conſent ; 


there 
ſoon appeared an utiwillingneſs to 


proceed, and it was thought the mi- 


niſters would have reſigned, think- 


ing they could not retract with ho- 
nour.—In this emergency the Prince 
interpoſed, declared himſelf ſatisfed 
with his income, and not delirons off 
any increaſe, unleſs it came freely 
from the King. 5 | 
In 1786, the well. known ones 
on with a certain lady took place; 
he had hitherto ſhewn a general regard 

only ſor the ſair ſex; now his particular 


attachment to her became conſpicu- 


ous, he was obſerved to be frequently 
at her houſe, and to attend her often 


in public ; from hence the malicious 


tongue of ſlander took occaſion to 
| raiſe a rumour that they were private- 
ly married; although ſuch aa event 


Was. impoſlible, being particularly 
guar ded againſt by the royal marriage 


act, which declares all ſuch marriage 


null and void. However it ſuited the 
purpoſe of certain perſons to debaſe 


the character of the heir apparent; 
and the lady being of the Roman 


Catholic perſuaſion, it was ſcarcely 
poſſible to conceive how deep an im- 


preſſion was made upon the minds of 
many well meaning individuals. It 


is by no means difficult to ſuggelt 


from whence this attack firſt aroſe, 


which will ſoon appear to have been 


det 
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deſtitute of every foundation in | 


truth. 05 : 
However the errors of his conduct 
may have given occaſion to his ene- 
mies to cenſure him here, he Toon 
gave an. opportunity to the candid 
art of mankind to make a more fa- 
rourable eſtimate of his character. 


The Prince, either from a generons 
diſpoſition, or from the heedleſſneſs of 


youth, had contracted debts to the 


amount of 200, oool. and upwards. | 


In this ſituation, he did not look 
with indifference on the inconveniences 
and diftreſſes which muſt fall on his 
creditors; he felt like a man of vir- 
tue and honour, He is ſaid to have 

applied to his royal father for aſſiſtance, 
and on receiving an anſwer from him 
by Lord Southampton, that he would 


not interfere, he took but one day to 


the conduct he ſhould | 


deliberate - on 
PT : 
He immediately reſolved toſuppreſs 


the eſtabliſhment of his houlhold, 


abridge every uſeleſs expence, and 
ſet apart an annual fum for the li- 


quidation of his debts. His horſes 


for the turf were ſold, his building at 
Carleton Houſe was ſtopped, aud he 
retired voluntarily from the ſplendour 
to which by his ſtation he was entitled, 
rather than forfeit that honour or in- 
tegrity, which men of all ranks ſhould 
. > ag 


Yet could not this ſatisfy his ene- 


mies; it was, as has been ſaid, the in- 


tereſt of individuals to degrade his 


character, and the applauſe he met 


vith was only from the virtuous few, | 


who kyew how to make a juſt eſtimate 
af actions. „% ex 


If the Prince had in this affair cal- | 


led forth ſome of the virtues of 
is mind, he had ſoon an opportuni- 


to exerciſe the greateſt of the car- | 


dinal virtues, fortitude. The attempt 
ou the life of his royal father, by an 
happy maniac, is too well known to 
de repeated. The prince was at 


* 


* 
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Cubfaracter of the Prince of Wales. 


affair; without a moment's delay he 


— 


houſe, he did not ſee him. 
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polled to Windſor, and had an inter- 


view with his royal mother; but al- 


though the king knew he was in the 
Thus the 
buſy tools, who had long cauſed a pri- 
vate coolneſs between the father and 


ſon, found means to make the breach 


apparent and public. The king's 


| character will not permit us to believe 


he would have conducted himſelf ſo, 
had not his mind been poifoned by 
ſome ſecret adviſers. 


no means decreaſed his filial affec- 


For near a rear his highneſs bore 
his humiliating ſituation with patience, | 
when his friends thought proper to 
The 
talk was reſerved for Mr. Alderman 
Newnham, who has ever been a ſtea- 
dy adherent to the Prince, and to the 
party which have ſupported him. 
That gentleman, on the 29th of A- 1 
pril, declared his deſign to ke a 
motion for an addreſs to the king, to 
take the Prince's ſituation into conſi- 
deration. 
herents ſaw too clearly the conſe- 
quence of this motion to permit it to 
come forward. The Prince's errors 
were canvaſſed publicly in the Houſe 
of Commons ; the affair of Mrs. F. 
| was brought forward, and to the ſur- 
prize of his enemies, the molt explicit 
anſwer was givento it. The miniſter, 


make an effort to reheve him. 


The miniſter and his ad- 


not chooſing to give any further oppo- 


ſition to a meaſure which might have 
| borne him down before it, gave way. 
and a vote was paſſed to give that 
| relief to the Prince which his neceſ- 
%% V 


His conduct in the above trying 
circumſtances mult, by every candid 


mind, be confeſſed to have great me- 
rit; and his conſtant and unwearied 
attention to bis royal father, during 
his unhappy indiſpoſition, is ſuch as 
5 cannot he ſufficiently applauded. 

NghthelmRone when he beard of the | From theſe traits of his character, 


The prince 
has, however, ſince ſhewn it has bx 
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we may entertain hopes of happineſs 
under his ſway. The youth who en- 
deavours to repairs the errors of his 
conduct as ſoon as they are made 
known to him, does all that can be 
expected from man; and he who has 


of ſome virtues, we may hope will in 
time ſhew that he poſſeſſes them all. 
| | [ Biog. Mag. 
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In our laſt, we gave an Extract from 
Dr. Campbell on the Goſpels; the 
following account of the work, 
extracted from the. Analytical 
Review for March, cannot fail to 


5 — 
— 


Rc 2 W . 


Te Four Ceſpein, tranſlated from the 


ons, and Notes critical and explana- 


te Mariſchal College, Aberdeen. 2 
Vol. in to. Price Two Guineas 
in boards. 1789. 3 


power to give to the public 


8 ſo early | 
and learned work, which we have ſo 


have read with uncommon pleaſure. 


contains a dedication to the preſent 


© Biſhop of Carliſle, a Preface, and 


twelve preliminary Diſſertations. 


year 1750 he formed the deſign of 
collecting criticiſms on the New Teſ- 
tament; and particularly to take no. 
tice of ſuch- propoſed alterations on 


= the original as appeared to expreſs 
_ the meaning with more perſpicuity or 


ſhewn himſelf careful in the exerciſe 


YT. % 5 . 1 * 2 —_—_ „* 9 9 ** — * 4 Fa „ 9 N | 
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| | I on; on others he was confirmed in 


be generally acceptable to our 
readers. % JO 


Greek : with preliminary Diſſertati- 


p tory. By George Campbell, . 
F. R. S. Edinburgh ; Principal of 


LT E are happy to have it in our 


long wiſhed to ſee, and which we 
The firſt volume (of 700 pages) 


In the preface, our author gives 
an account of the origin and prepara- 
tion of the work. As far back as the 


the manner of tranſlating the words of 


Nevieau f Dr Campbell on the Goſpels. 


he entered into a more minute exami. 
nation of the ſubject; of which the 
| preſent work was the reſult. On 
ſome of the points re-examined, he 


| ted. | 


| down as arule in my reſearches, to 
diveſt myſelf, as much as poflible, of 
an exceſſive deference to the judg- 


| to reaſon and argument, from what 


| | does the concurrence of his ſentiments 
I with mine on ſome points, make me 


an account of this important and if a man may pronounce lately 
| on what paſſes within his own breaſt, 
J am warranted to ſay, I have fought 
it in the love of Truth.“ | 


Our author here points out with 


-— 


many years, merely for his own im- 
provement; till he found that he had 
made a new verſion of a conſiderable 
part of the book. Having, after. 


unſucceſsful but, at the ſame time, 1 


man differs from me on ſome articles, 
has given me no propenſity to reje& 


he thinks, there exiſts between 
The impartial ſeekers of truth, 
| and thoſe who, under the appearance 


| whether what is preſented to us as 4 


energy.—lIn this way he proceeded 


wards, occaſion to turn his thoughts 
more cloſely to Scriptural Criticiſm, 


found reaſon to change his firſt opini- 
the judgment he had formerly adop. 


I have always (says be) laid it 


ment of men; and I think that in my 
attempting this, I have not been 


have been ready to give a patient 
hearing and impartial examination, 


quarter ſoever it proceeded. That a 
his ſentiments on other articles; neither 


prone to admit his ſentiments on o- 
thers. Truth I have always fought; 


great ſnrewdneſs, the difference which, | 


of exalfing human reaſon, idolize all 
their own conceptions and prejudices 
In what concerns revelation, reaſon 
bas a twofold province firſt, to jedge 


revelation from God, be really ſuch or 
not; ſecondly, to judge what 15 the 
import of the teſtimony given.— With 
the firſt, (the evidences of the _ 


Ch 


of our religion) I am not here con- 
cerned, The great deſign of this 


our own tongue, a very eſſential part 
of what was, more than ſeventeen 
centuries ago, communicated in ano- 


in order the hore effectually to an- 
ſwer this end, that 1 determined, on 
rellection, to add to the Verſion the 
prelimina. Diſſertations and the 
Notes.“ 1 | 


principal difficulties which a modern 
tranſlator of the holy ſcriptures has 
to encounter: ariling chiefly ſrom the 
manners; the change that has gra- 
dually been made in the acceptation 
of many terms, and he inveterate 
prejudices of religious ſyſtem. 


Scholia or notes, for vindicating a 
ly) it is not on account of any peculi- 


has been judged requiſite in this way 
with regard to it, than with regard 
to any other writings ; but partly on 
account of certain peculiarities in the 
caſe; and partly on account of the 
ſuperior importance of the ſubject.” 


which ſome of the Author's tranſlati- 
ons are founded, a great deal more 


be thrown into the notes; it was 


ſertations. 


they were meant to anſwer. Though 
chere has appeared, ſince the revival 
of letters, a numerous liſt of Critics 
on the Bible, little has been done, our 
Authors thinks, ö; 


aiteiling the Sacred Books; for 


Review—of Dr Campbell on the Goſpels. 
work is, to deliver with plainneſs, in 


ther tongue, to the inhabitants of 
countries remote from ours, It was 


Dr. C. then takes notice of the 


diſtance of time; the difference of 


Hence (lays he) the propriety of 
new verſion.— For (adds he very juſt- 


ar obſcurity in ſacred writ, that more 


As, in illuſtrating the principles on 
leemed neceſſary to do juſtice to the 
argument, than could with propriety | 


deemed expedient to diſcuſs ſome | 
points more fully in preliminary diſ- 


This however is not the only uſe 


, © For aſcertaining the proper, and, 
n ſome reſpects, peculiar rules of 


| 


| pointing out the difficulties and dan- 
have been expoſed ; and the moſt 
| one, and eſcaping the other. Some- 


thing in this way has been attempted 
here.“ . 


therwiſe knowing and ingenious 
men, againſt giving new tranſlations. 


them by much the ſame reaſonings, 


tranſlation of the bible. In fact, the 


beginning: and 


preſent, the ſame terrible forebodings 
have always accompanied the under- 


dicted, have never afterwards been 
heard f. Es 3 

Some perhaps (continues he) are 
ready here to interpoſe, / new tran- 


helps for underſtanding the ſcriptures, 


| has alarmed the minds of men is, that 
ſome attempts have been made to per- 
ſuade the public, of the need there is for 
| a new and more correct ver/ion of the. 
bible, with the ſanction of the higher 
powers for the uſe of the churches, As 
to any project of this kind I can ſay 


of ſcripture by. human authority in 
the public ſervice of God, to the ex- 
reſs excluſion of every other verſion, 
is a meaſure, about the propriety of 
which, at any time, I am far from 
5 „ being 


2 


23t 
gers to which the different methods 


probable means of ſurmounting the | 


Dr. C. obviates the objections that 
have lately been made by ſome o- 


of any part of ſcripture; and combats 


as Dr. Geddes has employed in the 
appendix to his proſpectus of a new 


ſame objections have been made a- 
gainſt 3 new tranſlatron, from the 


II t is remarkable (ays ourauthor) 
that from the days of Jerom to the 


taking, and vaniſned on the execution; 
inſomuch that the fatal effects pre- 


Nations were only to be uſed as private 


they would not the objected to; but auhat 


very little, as I know not in particular 
what is projected: at the ſame time 
1 muſt acknowledge, that in the ge- 
neral view, it appears to me a very 
delicate point, To eſtabliſh a verſion 
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being fatisfied®. The public uſe of 
particular tranflations of the bible, for 
many centvries, took its riſe from the 
general uſe of them in private; and 
to this private uſe, no doubt, the fa- 


vodurable opinion of the paſtors (but 

more, we preſume, the high idea that 
was entertained of the tranſlator's a- 
bilities) greatly contributed. 

then the effect was produced gradually 


and tacitly ; in conſequence of which 
it appeared the reſult of the people's 


free choice; though not formally de- 


clared, well enough underſtood. It 
was in this way that the old /ralic 


firſt came into uſein the Latin church; 
and it was in this way, from the 


growing predilection of the people, 


that the preſent Vulgate at length 


ſupplanted it. 


© Immediately after the Reforma- 
tion, the opportunity was very fa - 
vourable ſor procuring, among thoſe 


who favoured it, a welcome reception 


to any verſion of the bible into the 
vulgar tongue, which had the appro- | 
bation of the heads of the party; and 
if, from the changes in their rulers, 
there had been ſome changes in rela- 
tion to the ſcriptures to be read in 
the congregation, what was eſtabliſh- | 
ed was of ſo ſhort continuance, that 


the mind could hardly be ſaid to be 
pre · occupied by it. e 


But the caſe at preſent is widely | 
different. Learning is in more hands 
Tccritics are multiplied. The preſs 


is open; and every cavil, as well as 


every argument, is quickly eirculat- 
ed. Beſides, the prepoſſeſſion in fa- 
vour of the tranſlation to which we 


2 S 1 
* — 


We are as little ſatisſied as Dr. C. 
Wie conſider it as one of the greateſt 
inſtances of eccleſiaſtico-political ty- 


ranny; and wonder how it could ever 


take place in a proteſtant country. 
Phe ſanction of higher powers can give 
no intrinfic value te any verſion, and 


tends only to perpetuate error and 


But 
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have been ſo long habituated, is, at 


| this day, very ſtrong. Add to all 


this, that the religious, as well as the 


civil rights of mankind, were reyex 


better underſtood; the genuine prin. 
ciples of toleration had never great- 
er influence. How, then, ſhould ge 
be affeed, upon hearing that we 
are commanded, under pains and 
penalties, by our ſuperiors, to read, 


and cauſe to be read in our churches, 
| ſuch a particular trauſlation of the 


bible only, and never more to admit 
into the ſacred ſervice, that verſion 


to which we have been hitherto all 
our lives accuſtomed, and for which 


we have contraded a high venerz« 
tion? e 
* For my part, I will not diſſemble 


the matter: I ſhould think ſuch a 


meaſure exceedingly incongruous to 
the ſpirit of that religion, which the 
legiflators perhaps intended to ſerve 
by it; and no leſs unſeaſonable, in 


reſpect of the age and country wheres 


in we live. 1 perfectly agree with 
Tertullian, that © religion and co- 


ercion of mind are utterly incom- 


„„ 

But is there nothing then— 
(ſays Dr. C.) which can with pro- 
priety be attempted by the higher 
powers, ſpiritual or temporal, tor 
promoting the ſucceſs of an accurate 
tranſlation of the bible 2—The utmoſt 
(he anſwers) which, in my judg- 
ment, can be done, if ſuch a verſion 


ſhould, in any future period, be offer- 


ed to the public, is to remove the ob- 


ſtructions which thoſe powers have 


heretofore raiſed to prevent its intro- 
duction; and to permit, not com. 
mand, the uſe of itt“? 


All this ſeems to be dictated by 


reaſon itſelf; and we truſt it will 

conſequently, have its due effect on 
the public. | 4 

Dr. C. concludes his moſt ſenſible 

and well written preface with thele 

words: e | 

am not very confident of hs. 

þ 
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dun reaſonings. I am ſenſible that, 
on many points, J have changed my 
opinion, and found reaſon to correct 


what I had judged formerly to be 


right. The conſciouſneſs of former 
miſtakes, proves a guard to preſerve 
me from ſuch a preſumptuous confi- 


Jenc2 in my preſent judgment, as 
would preciude my giving a patient 
hearing, to whatever may be ur ged 
from teaſon or ſcripture, in oppofi- 


tion to it. Taurh has been in all my 


To her I am ready to ſacrifice every 


here, 


Having, by theſs extracts, madeour 


Dr. C.'s work, 
treatigg it, we ſhall now give, barely, 
the contents of his diſſertations, which 


take up the whole remainder of the 


firſt volume. 


are regular introductions, one 
another. 1 


The 5 contains many excellent; 
and ſome new obſervations on. the 
language and idiom of the New Tefta- 
ment; on the divertity of (tile, and 


ters. 


treats oi the cauſes to which the prin- 


cipal differences in languages are 


imputable; the origin of the changes 
produced in the language and idiom 
of the Jews; and the principal dith- 
culties to be encountered in tranſlat- 
ing the ſacred books. — All this is cu- 
rious, and laboured with great care. 
Diſſertation the tbird is an excel- 
lent piece of writing 
the ſcripture hiſtory, particularly the 
goſpels.— The objections of the cele- 
1 5 . Aman, agaipſt 
Ol. 


inquiries, and ſtill is. my great aim. 


readers acquainted with the nature of 
and his manner of 


They are twelve in number, and 
to 


—_— 
— — 


on the inſpiration of the ſacred wri- 


In the frond: Siertation Dr. ET. | 


TY 


„on the ſtyle of 
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the perſpicuity of the ſeripture ſtyle, | 
_ are here fairly and Judiciouſly con- 


futed. 


Diſſertation the Hurth confiſt TY 


obſervations, (and excellent obſerva- 


tions they are) on the right method 
of proceeding in the critical examina- 
tion of the books of the New Teſta- 
ment, We were particularly pleaſed 


with what he fays in Section 12, &c. 
about interpreting ſcripture from the 


analogy of faith, and verbal 4 mology 
Nothing, we think, can more readily 


; \ miſlead an interpreter. than theſe two 
& perſonal conſideration; but am deter- 


mined not, knowingly; to ſacrifice her 
3 any thing. To Lucian's advice to 
; 2 Hiſtoriographer, {enum JorTtey 71 
| Mu, Which J have inſcribed in the 
title, it is my intention ſacredly to ad- | 


guides. 


In diſſertation the #7, Dr. "oy en- 


deavours to aſcertain the proper im- 


port of ſome particular words and 
phraſes uſed in the goſpel, to prepare 
the reader for his verſion of them. 


Diflertation the Sixt, is an inquiry 
into the differences in the import of 


ſome words commonly W 5 
nonymous. 


In differtation the ſenenth, tha 
anthor makes many pertinent remarks 


on the titles of honour, that moſt fre- 


quently occur in the New Teſtament, 
ſuch as Rabbi, &c. 


and offices, 


guages. In general Dr. C. would re- 


| tain the original name; (and, we 


think, very juſtly) except when . there 
is no danger of miſtaking, or weaken- 


ing the ſenſe from the uſe of equiva- 
lent, or nearly equivalent words, He 


here takes occaſion to expole the ab- 


ſurdity of Le Cenz's rules of tranſ- 


ſlating. Le Cene, however, did not, 


in his tranſlation, always follow the 


ridiculous rules laid down in bis pro- 


ect. He does not render, Matthew 
v. 15. Neither do men light a candle to 


hut it under a meaſure, "that contains 
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Diftertation the eighth i 1s employed | 
in diſcuſſing a number of points, re- 
Iative to the weights, coins and mea- 
ſures; the rites, ſes and feſtivals ; 
the dreſſes, judicatories 
mentioned in che New "Teſtament; 
to which there are not any terms that 
perfectly correſpond in modern lan- 
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about a fint Ie than a peck» but, | topicks, when no particular verſon | = 
One lights not a Gr 2 put it under referred to as an example of exceſs cn 
m buſhel*. _ one ſide, or on the other, that peel? 

Diſſertation the winch is an enquiry, agree in words, when their Opinions ; 8. 
whether certain names, which have differ; and differ in words when their: | 
been adopted into moſt tranflations | opinions agree. For I may conſuier n 


ot ſeripture in the welt, coincide in | a tranflation as cli, which 8 5 


0 meaning with the or ivinal terms from would denominate free; or as / 
BY which they are derived, and of which | which another would call %., I». # 
40 they are uſed as the verſion.ä— This deed I imagine that, in the belt ſenſe E 
14 excellent piece of reaſoning contains of the words, a good tranflation e : 1 
114 remarks on the words commonly ren- to have both theſe qualities. To 
14 dered myſtery, blafphemy, jcl iſm hereſy : : | avoid.all ambiguity, therefore, ir 
4 but which, as Dr. C. clearly ſhews, do | ſhall call one extreme U/teral, as mani. | 
Fg not convey to moderns preciſely the | feſtingagreater attention to che letter f 
14 tame ideas, which the Greek words | than to the meaning; the od 851 a 
19 conveyed to Chriſtians in the time of | as implying under it not liberty but FP 
19 we apolties.:: 2H licentiouſneſs.“ | F 
13 In diſſertation the tent5, Dr. C. We cannot help tranſcribing a ht 
1 conliders the chief things to be attend- of the concluſion of this dilſertation. l 
3} ed to in tranſlating ; namely, —to ex- Theſe examples (ſays Dr. C.) c 
14 preſs as much as poſſible the charac- | may ſuftice to ſhew, that if tranjlators 1 
13 ter of the author's ſtile,—to give to | ſhall think themſelves entitled, with 
9 the verſion ſo far the quality of an | Beza and Le Cene, &c. to uſe fuch 11 
14 original, as to appear natural and | liberties with the original, in order 
1 eaſy. This leads the author to take | ro make it ſpeak their own ſentiments, t: 
LW notice of two extremes in tranſlat- we [hall ſoon have as many bibles «as = 
40 ing; be | we have ſes, each adapted to {vp- Wi «<c 
JI © From one * which we derive port a different ſyſtem of dochine WM rx 
vl : What! is called a claſ and lileral; from | and morality. — Of bo much conſe— 1 
#4 the other a looſer and free tranſlation. quence it is in a tranſlator to banifh 13 
. zach has its advocates. But though | all party conſiderations, to forget as 4 
[kj he latter kind is moſt patronized, | far as poflible that he is connected | | 
. when the ſubject is a performance | with any party; and to be everon Wiſh » 
. merely human, the general ſentiments, his guard, leſt the ſpirit of the i f 
1 as far as J am able to collect them, abſorb the ſpirit of the Chriſtian; and 
ſeem rather to favour the former, | he appear to be more the follower c: p 
when the ſubje& is any part of holy ſome human teacher, a Calvin, an WM :: 
writ. And this difference appears to Arminus, a Socinus, a FORD at b 
Proceed from a very laudable prin- Arias or an Athanaſius—than ef our . 
ciple, that we are not entitled to uſe ſo | only divine and rightful teacher, 0 
much freedom with the dictates of | Chnd: , | 2 
intpiration, as with the works of a 1 | — 
fellow-creature f. „ This! is indeed the moll prope: A 
It often happens however con- | term it can be called by. For a tra I 
tinues our were) on 1 ſuch general | flation may be /ree, and yet rigorov'! 0 
— _ — ric; we would have ſaid, /iteral," t 
x PR n'allume pas une lampe, the meaning of that word had ret h 
pour la mettre ſous un boiſſeau. been perverted to ſignify ſuch verſion- 0 
5 Might not a Montarus ora Mal. as meaſure, not weigh, the words 0 q 
ea, make uſe of this plea ? 3 the original, 1 


It is remarkable, and muſt give 
pleaſure to every liberal mind, that a 
Line of the church of Scotland, 2nd 
1 divine of the church of en 
ſnould, treating on this ſubject, coin- 
cide in ſentiment, and almoſt in words. 


See Dr. Geddes's Proſpectus, &c. p. 


141,142. 


Diſſertation the 5 — Of the 


reg ard which, 1 in tranſlating ſcripture 
into Engliſh, is due to the practice of 
former times; particularly of the 
common Engliſh verſion. In this 
diſertation, the Doctor takes occaſion 
to examine the rules for tranſtati ing 
laid down by Father Simon; and 
ſhews that they are often inconſfilt- 
ent—ſometumes contradictory.— The 


truth is, we believe, that Father Simon 


had no ſettled rules of tranſlating: and 
that his ſuperior judgment was too 


often the dupe of his prejudices, and | 
not ſeldom. of his paſſions. 


With regard to the common 


| Engliſh tranſlation, (ſays Dr. C.) 


though not entirely exempted from 
the influence of party and example, 
it is upon the whole, one of the belt 


-of thoſe compoſed fo ſoon after the 


reformation. I may ſay juſtly that, 
had it not been for an immoderate 
attachment, in its authors, to the 
Geneveſe tranſlators, it had been ſtill 
better; for the greater faults with 
which it is chargeable, are derived 
from this ſource.“ 


Our author, then, bring gs many 


proper inſtances of words ind phraſes 
in the common verſion, that ſhould 
be changed i in a new tranſlation.— Of 


all which changes, except perhaps 
ene or two, we cannot withhold our 


approbation. 


The tavelfth and laſ diſſertation, is 
à more particular 7 85 of what 


Dr. C. has attempted in his tranſlati- 
on of the goſpels, and in the notes 
that accompany them. The ſubject 
be divides into five heads. The firſt 
comprehends all that concerns the 
ellential qualities of the verſion.— The 


On Mediocrity Fortune. 


ö 


8 


"FIZ 


ſecond what relates fo the various 


readings of the original. — The third 
contains 


remarks on the parti- 
cular Engliſh dialect employ ed in this 
verſion.— T be fourth* what regards 
the outward form of it ; and the filth 
ſome account of the notes. 


Whoever reads this diſſertation 


with any degree of attention (and we 


recommend a ſerious peruſal of it, 


to every biblical ſtudent) weill be con- 


vinced how difficult a thing it is to 


tranſlate with juſtneſs, perſpicuity and 


energy; and of the indiſpenſible ne- 
ceſſity every tranſlator is under of 


ſtudying well the genius of both 


idoms, in order to transfer the true 
meaning of « one language into ano- 


ther. 


e b. 
On Mediocrity of Tortur. 


I is remarkable of the age in which 
we le, that thoſe men who (ac- 
dmg to a great exemplar of wit- 


| dom) onght to feel belt ſatisfied with 


their lot, are on the contrary, gene- 


rally ſpeaking, leaſt inclined to be 


ſ0. es | 
„Give me neither poverty nor 


riches!'“ was the prayer of a wiſe man, 
who knew that by the former he 


wen be ſubjected to hardſhips which 

might tempt him to diſbelieve, and 
conducted by the latter to that per- 
fect ſtate of earthly independence 


which might obliterate all thoughts 
about, the "exiſtence of God. 


I repeat It, that the man who is 


placed dy Providence in a middle 


ſphere between aflluence and penury, 


is more apt to be diſſatisfied with 


his fortune, than the poor peaſant, 
who, while he eats the hardeſt crult 


and drinks the cold taſteleſs draught, 
_ careleſs as unexpectant of to-morrow?s 
fare, ſcarcely ever thir:ks of a ſtate to 

which he has no hope of attaining. 
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Thoſe who are placed in that inter- 


pious Agur prayed, being nearer 
to the ſan-ſhine of proſperity; feel 
ſomething of its heat and much of its 
attraction. A thouſ. ind welcome 
(though deluding) dreams ſuggeſt a 
thouſand circumrotations of fortune's 
wheel, by which they may be placed 
in happy independence--ſo natural is 
it for hope to enter even at the ſmall- 
eſt aperture, and not untrequently to 

break gy What 1» Ny per vi- 

ous, 

Suppoſe a man 0 5 ed in u ſitu- 
ation which may produce an income 
of an hundred pounds a year, daily 
and hourly he is liable to / accidents 
which make him feel his dapendence; 
perplexities in his bulineſs frequently 


on the fortune of the maſter of a 
chariot ; or thinks he may without a 


| Vitary independent, who on a ſmaller 
maſter of his time, lives uncontrolled 
God, as it is not uſeful to man. 
itſelf, and the great lottery of liſe 
Marriage, to his ſanguine mind. 

Into the firſt he ventures heedleſs 


prizes mult be drawn, and wherefore 


{he will ſay), the tranſition from this 
hated ſubordination is the work but of 
mine for ever and for ever!“ But 

haſt thou conſidered, vain man! that 


that to be gratified in all thy blind 
deſires would ſoon be thy deſtruction? 


occur, and he calts an eager glance 


with his little all, upon the weak re- 
flection, that to ſome one the great 


mediate ſtation of life for which the 


crime wth ior a change with the ſo- 
income even than his own, but who 1s 
an eaſy, careleſs life, unpleaſing to 


The Lottery naturally N 


9 moment, and happineſs will then be 


deſtiny is not in thy weak hand, and 


WH Withes for better fortune, while you 


enjoy a competency, are wicked and 
vain z and the chances for a worſe, are 


neſs will allow you to ſee. 
ber, that if yon can hope, by the mo- 


More numerous than your covetouſ- 
Remem- 


— 2 — 


not to him ? „Should I he fortunate | 
| will probably too juſtly upbra:d you) 
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mentary tranſition, to be made rich, 
two-fold is the probability that it na 
calt you from your preſent ſtate (t 


mediocrity into that of pining penury 


and woe. 

10 change the ſcene, perhaps be 
will turn his mind to Matrimony, and 
to become independent, ſell tor lite his 
peace cf mind, and every ratio onal 
plekſure, for the cankered carcaſ. £9 
ſome dowered widow, whole perf; 
will be his continual deteſtation 3 
ditgrace, and whoſe mind too r 
bably is the receptacle of all that is 
narrow, all that is rancorous, and 1444 
word all that we can imagine of 
Erebus. Put then he is independent; 


he keeps a chariot, and tinfelled fer- 


vants wait upon his nod. Miſtaken 
man; thy ori er flate was happineſs, 

the error was your own. It the cas 
(and thoſe of the leſſer kind) incident 


to humanity were thine, ſo were the 


alternate joys which ſweeten and en- 
liven it.—Then-you ate the bread ot 
peace, and might (by ſubduing a 


contemptible paſſion) have lived con- 
tent and guiltlets, —But you have cho- 


{en the other courſe. To avoid ſu— 
bordination to e, who was bound by 
intereſt to render your burthen as 
ligbt as poſſible, you have voluntarily 


enſlaved yourielt to a thouſand name. 


leſs evils, ariſing from the paſſions of 


al ungovernable woman, whoſe wealth 


(the fatal object of your wiſhes, and 
with your acquiſition of which ine 


can only ſerve to make your nur 
more conſpicuous to the world, 
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Extra Givi Captain Vixon's 7: J ge 
t5 the North-Weſt Coaſt of America 
Written in the form of Lellers, ty 
by a perſon on beard the Queed 
Charlotte. 

Port Mulgrave, May 1787. 
HE extremes of the bay V* 


came to anchor ia, the gu 
| | 1 


ing ofthe 23d of May, bore from Welt | 


to North 42 deg. Weſt; and the 


point round which our intended har- 


bour lay, North 20 deg. Eaſt; our | 


diſtance from the ſhore leſs than a 
mile. During the time we were warp⸗ 
ing into the bay, ſeveral canoes came 
along-fide us. We accoſted the 
people with ſome of the words in uſe 
amongſt the natives of Prince Wil- 
ham's Sound, but they had not the 
Jealt idea of their meaning: indeed it 


was pretty evident at firſt ſight, that | 
theſe people were a different nation, 


from the conſtruction of their canoes, 
which were altogether of wood, neac- 

E 1; finiſhed, and in ſhape net very 
much unlike our whale-hoats. 

Io the Southward of our preſent 

ſituation was a narrow creek, which 


appeared to lead a great diſtance into 


the country, and widened as it advan- 
ced in ſhore. _ | os 


Early in the morning of the 24th, [ 


weſaw a number of the natives on the 
beach, near the entrance of this creek, 
making ſignals for us to come on 
| ſhore: a ſmoke was alſo ſeen, which 
proceeded from behind ſome pines, at 
a ſmall diſtance round the point. 
On this Captain Dixon went in the 


whale-boat to ſurvey the place, think- | 


ing it probable, from theſe circum- 
ſtances, that the Indians chiefly re- 
ſided here; and ſhould there be con- 
venient anchorage, the ſituation would 
be a more eligible one than that 
found out by Mr Turner. He found 


a number of inhabitants, and two 


or three temporary huts: but the en- 
trance into the creek was 100 ſhal- 
low to admit our veſſel; fo at eight 
o'clock, having a freſh Ealterly 
dreeze, we weighed anchor and be- 
gan to ply into the harbour to the 
Northward. At two o'clock we 
came to anchor in eight fathom water, 
over a bottom of ſoft mud, within 
| Piſtol ſhot of the ſhore, and very near 
to large Indian huts. | 
We were now compleatly land- 


%. 
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low iſlands, 
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locked, being entirely ſurrounded by 


where ſcarcely any 
{ſnow could be ſeen, and well ſhel- 


tered from any wind or weather what» 


ever. 


ed at our arrival, and a number of 
them preſently came along ſide us. 
They toon underſtood what we want- 
ed, and an old man brought us eight 
or ten excellent ſea otter ſkins. 
This circumſtance, together with our 
having as yet feen no beads, or other 


ornaments, or any iron implements, 


gave us reaſon to conclude, that no 


trading party had ever been here, 
and conſequently that we ſhould reap 
a plentiful harveſt; but our conjec- 


tures on this head were built on a 


ſandy foundation; for on a further 


acquaintance with our neighbours, 


they ſhewed us plenty of beads, and 


the fame kind of knives and ſpears 
we had ſeen in Prince William's 


Sound; and as a melancholy proof 


that we only gleaned after more 


fortunate traders, what furs they | 
| brought to ſel}, excluſive of the ſmall. 
quantity juſt mentioned, were of a 


very inferior kind. 


From the 25th of May to the iſt 
of June, our trade was inconſiderable: 


we were frequently viſited by the peo- 
ple who lived in the creek I juſt now 


| ſpoke of, but they belonged to the 
ſame tribe with our neighbours, and 
poſſeſſed very few furs of any conſe - 


uence. 55 | 5 
1 have already obſerved, that we 


were ſurrounded by a number of ſmall l 
iſlands; theſe forming various creexs 


and harbours, Captain Dixon propoſed 
ſurveying the whole, hoping that to 
extenſive a found as this appeared to 


be, contained a much greater number 
cot inhabitants than we had hitherto | 
ſeen; but as yet the weather had heen 


ſo thick and hazy, attended with con- 


ſtant rain, that this deſign was fruſt- 


rated. However the morning of the 
iſt of June proving tolerably clear, 


te 


The people ſeemed very well pleaſ- 
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be went in the whale-boat at ten 
o'clock, in order to examine the 


adjacent harbours, taking with him 
one of the Indians, who had fre- 
quently been on board, and who was 
a tolerably intelligent fellow, as a 


guide. 


At five in the afternoon, Captain 


Dixon returned from his ſurvey, 
which had by no means anſwered his 
He had found ſeveral 


expectations. 
huts ſcattered here and there, in va- 


Tious parts of the ſound, but they 
were moſtly inhabitedby people whom 
we had already ſeen; and there was 


not a fingle ſkin of any value a- 


good ſea otter ſkins, two fine cloaks 


of the earleſs marmot, a few racoons, 


and a parcel of very inferior pieces 


and flips of beaver, inſufficient to fill 
one ſingle puncheon; yet it was not 
till the zd of June, (ten days from 
the time of our coming into the har- 
bour) 
ſcanty ſtock of furs not only exhauſt- 
ed, but that they had ſtripped them- 
ſelves almoſt naked, to ſpin out their 

trade as far as poflible. 

delay was occaſioned by the flow, de- 
liberate manner in which thele people 
conduct their traffic. Four or ſix 
people come along ſide in a canoe, 
and wait perhaps an hour before 
they give the leaſt intimation of hav- 
ing any thing to ſell; they then, by 
ſignificant ſhrugs and geſtures, hint 
at having brought ſomething valuable 
to diſpoſe of, and wiſh to ſee what 
will be given in exchange, even be- 


that we found the natives 


The tedious 


fore their commodity is expoſed to 


view, for they are particularly care- 


ful in concealing every thing they 
bring to fell, Should this manecuyre 


| 46 deg 
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not ſucceed, after much deliberation, 
their cargo is produced, and gene- 
rally conſiſts of a few trifling pieces 
of old ſea otter ſkins, and even then, 
a conſiderable time is taken up before 
the bargain is concluded; ſo tht 1 
whole day would frequently be {pert 
in picking up a few trifles. Such, 
however, was our preient ſituation, 
in regard to trade, that we patiently 
ſubmitted to the tantalizing method 
of theſe people, in hopes that 
ſomething better might poſſibly be 
brought to us; but finding they 
were ſtripped almoſt naked, and 


| not the molt diſtant probability of any 
mongſt them: indeed our fucceſs at 
this place ſell greatly ſhort of what we 
had reaſon to expect, from its promiſ- 
ing ſituation, and the firſt appear- 
ance of inhabitants; but this poverty 
Vas not diſcovered on a ſudden, for 
though the whole that we purchaſed 
here conſiſted only of about ſixteen 


better ſucceſs, Captain Dixon deter. 
mined to leave this place the firſt op. 
portunity. . 
1 ſhall now endeavour to give 
ſome account of this place and its in. 
habitants. As there is good reaſon 


| to ſuppoſe that we were the fi{t dif 


coverers of this harbour, Captain 
Dixon named it Port Mulgrave, in 
honour: of the Right Honowable 
| Lord Mulgrave. Our anchoring 
place is ſituated in 59 deg. 32 min, 
North latitude, and 140 deg. Welt 
longitude. How extenſive the found 
is, I cannot ſay; it contains a num- 
ber of ſmall low iſlands; but at in- 
tervals, when the fog cleared up, we 
could diſcern high mountainous land, 
| to the Northward and Weltward, at 
| about ten leagues diſtant, entirely 
| covered with inow, and which we 
judged to be part of the continent. 
Theſe iſlands, in common with the 
relt or the coaſt, are entirely co: 
vered with pines, of two or three dil. 
ferent ſpecies, intermixed here and 
there with birch, hazle, and various 
| kinds of bruſh-wood.  _ 
| Shrubs of different ſorts appeared 
to be ſpringing up, but their veg* 
tation was not ſufficiently advances 


| for us to diſtinguiſh what they were: 


yet the weather was tolerably i'd, 
the mean of the thermometer being 


V2 


Ve ſound ſome wild geeſe and ducks 

nere, and tho? not near ſo numerous 
35 at Montague Ifland, yet they were 
more eaſily come at. Captain Dixon 
frequently went on ſhore, to take the 
diverſion of ſhooting, and ſeldom re- 
turned without ſome game, which 
not only proved an excellent treat for 
us, but at the ſame time gave the In- 
dians ſuch an idea of firs⸗ arms, that 
their behaviour was perfectly in- 
oifenſive, and they never attempted | 
to moleſt us. 

The number of id con- 
tained in the whole ſound, as near | 
3s [ could calculate; amounted to 
about ſeventy, including women and 

children; they 1n general are about 
the Aae ſize; cheir limbs ſtraight 
20d well ſhaped, but like the reſt of 
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coat, are particularly fond of paint- 
ing their faces with a variety of co- 
Jours, fo that it is no eaſy matter to 
diſcover their real complexion; how- 
ever, we prevailed on one woman, 
by perſuaſion, and a trifling preſent, 
to wath her face and hands, and the 
| alteration it made in her appearance 
abſolutely ſurpriſed us; her counte- | 
nance had all the chearſul glow of an 
Engliſh milk-maid ; and the healthy 
red which fluſhed her cheek, was even 
| Cutifilly contraſted with the white- 
| nels of her neck; her eyes were black 
| and ſparkling; her eye-brows the 
| fame colour, and moſt beautifully 
| arched; her forehead ſo remarkably. 
| clear, that the tranſlucent, veins were 
| {cen meandering even in their minu- 
telt branches—in ſhort, the was | 
| what would be reckoned handſome | 
cen in England: but this ſymmetry 
of features is entirely deſtroyed 
„a cuſtom. extremely fingular, 
and what we had never met with be- | 
fore, neither do I recolle& having 
een it mentioned by any Voyager | 
whatever. 
An aperture is made in the thick 
Part of the under lip, and increaſed by 


* 
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month, and equally long: in this a- 
perture, a piece of wood is conſtantly 
wore, of an eliptical form, about half 


ſpoon, though not quite ſo deep; the 


the inhabitants we have ſeen on the | , 
that of Prince William's Sound, or 


uncouth, and difficult to pronounce: 


was not able to procure any farther 
| their diſpoſitions, 


| conceived ; 
incloſed and covered with looſe boards, 


care is taken in their conttragion; that 
| they are quite inſufficient to keep out 
the ſnowor rain: 
and crannies ſerve, however, to let out 

the ſmoke, no particular aperture 


at their meals; in another are heaps 


„ 5 * | 
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degrees in a line parallel with the 


an inch tluck ; the ſuperficies not flat, 
but hollowed out on each fide like a 


edges are like wiſe hollowed in the form 11 
of a pully, in order to fix this precious 474 
ornarnentmore firmly inthe lip, which "v0 
by this means is frequently extended 4 9 
at leaſt three inches horizontally, and 4 
conſequently diſtorts every feature iu 35 


the lower part of the face. This cu- 1 
rious piece of wood is wore only by 4 


the women, and ſeems to be conſider $144] 

ed as a mark of diſtinction; it not be- 8 
ing wore by all indiſcriminately, but 74 7H 
only thoſe who appeared in a ſuperior 2 - 
ſtation to the reſt. FRY 


The language here is different from 
Cook's River; it appears barbarous, 
they frequently uſed the word Amcor, 
which ſignifies a Friend, or Chief, and 


their numerals reckon to ten; bat 1 


ſpecimen of their language, as they are 
very cloſe and uncommunicative in 
Their habitations Fo the moſt - 
wretched hovels that can poflibly be 
a few poles ſtuck in the 
ground, without order or regularity, 


conſtitute an Indian hut; and fo little 


thenumerouschinks 


being left for that purpoſe. _ 

| The inſide of theſe dwellings eli 
bits a compleat picture of dirt and 
filth, indolence and lazineſs; in one 
corner are thrown the bones, and re- 
maining fragments of victuals left 
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of fiſh, pieces of {tioking fleſh, greaſe, 
oil, &c.; in ſhort, the whole ſerved 
| | MEAS. 
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'to ſhew us, in how wretched a ſtate 
it is poſſible for human beings to 
exiſt: and yet theſe people appear 
contented with their ſituation, and 
probably enjoy a much greater 
portion of happineſs and tranqui- 
| tity, than is to be found under the 
gilded roofs of the moſt deſpotic mo- 
mer... | ps : 
'Tis probable, that the chief reaſon 
why theſe Indians take no greater pains 
in the ſtructure of their habitatians is, 
that their ſituation is merely tempor- 
ary: no ſooner does the maſter of a 
tribe find game begin to grow ſcarce, 
or fiſh not ſo plentiful as he expected, 
than he takes down his hut, puts the 
boards into his canoe, and paddles a- 
way to ſeek ont for a {pot better adap- 
ted to his various purpoſes, which, ha- 
ving found, he preſently erects his 
dwelling in the ſame careleſs manner 
-as before. FF 
I before took notice, that their 
ſmall canoes were neatly finithed *; 
the very reverſe is the cafe with their 
large ones: they are made entirely 
of one large tree, rudely excavated 
and reduced to no particular ſhape, 
but each end has the reſemblance of a 
butcher's tray, and generally are 
large enongh to hold twelve or four- 
teen people. Whillt we lay here, theſe 
people ſupplied us very plentifully with 
halibut, which we bought of them for 
beads and {mall toys. The place where 
- theſe halibut were caught, is in the 
offing round the point of land we 
fir(t made in the morning of the 23d 
of May. Our whale-boat was one 
day ſent with ſeven hands to this 
place, on a fiſhing party; but their 
ſucceſs was greatly inferior to that of 
tano Indians, who were fiſhing at the 
ſame time, which is rather extraordi- 
- nary, if we conſider the apparent in- 
feriority of their tackle to ours. Their 
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hook is a large fimple piece of wood, 


diameter; that part which tarns up, 


rudely carved the repreſentation of an 
human face. ya 


| hooks, but that it has ſome religion: 


ſguidi, and having funk it to the bot 


being made of the ſine vs or inteſtincs 


perceives a fiſh bite, he is in no great 


| has hauled the filth up to the ſurface 
| of the water, he knocks him on the 


prize away at his leiſure: this is done 


or perhaps upſetting his canoe in their 
ly beat at our own weapons; and the 


of fiſh, our boat was never ſent en 
chis buſineſs afterwards. . 


heated ſtones into. a kind of wicker 


* One of theſe was brought home | 


$be poſleſſion of Sir joſeph Banks. | | 


the ſhank at leaſt half an inch in 


and which forms an acute anple, is 
confiderably ſmaller, and broupjy 
gradunlly to a point: a flat piece of 
wood, about fix inches long, and near 
two inches wide, is neatly laſhed to 
the ſhank, on the back of which is 


I cannot think that this was alto. 
gether deſigned as an ornament to their 
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alluſion, and poflibly is intended as a 
kind of Deity, to enſure their ſucceſs 
in fiſhing, which is conducted in afin. 
gular manner. They bait their hock 
with a kind of fiſh, called by the {wilors 


tom, they fix a bladder to the end of 
the line as a buoy, and ſhould that not 
watch ſufficiently, they add ano- 
ther. Their lines are very ſtrong, 
of animals. = 

One man is ſufficient to look after 
five or ſix of theſe buoys ; when he 


hurry tohaul up his line, but giveshim 


time to be well hooked; and when he 


head with a ſhort club, provided for 
that purpoſe, and afterwards Rows:s 


to prevent the halibut (which ſome: 
times are very large) from damaging, 


dying ſtruggles. Thus were we fal- 


natives conſtantly bringing us plenty 


They dreſs their victuals by putting 


baſket, amongſt pieces of fiſh, tt) 
porpoiſe, &c. and covered up cloſe; 
ſometimes they make broth and fiſh 
ſoup by the ſame method, Which mn 

| 8 4 Al- 


on the 23d of May, our attention was 
a good deal engaged by the fight of a 
number of white rails, on a level piece 
| of ground, not far from the creek 
E which I have already obſerved was 
| ſituated to the 
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we gave chem ſome braſs pans, 
and pointed out the mode of uſing 


3 them. 


The Indians are particularly fond 


of chewing a plant, which appears to 
de a ſpecies of tobacco; not content, 
E however, with chewing it in its ſimple 
© fate, they generally mix lime along 
E with it, and ſometimes the inner 
mind of the 
E with a refinous fubſtance extracted 
J from it. 4 | 


pine tree, together 


7 


When we came into this harbour, 


Southward of us. 
Theſe rails were about a mile and a 
half from the veſſel, and appeared, at 


| that diſtance, to be conſtructed, with 
| fuch order and regularity, that we 


concluded them beyond the reach of 


Indian contrivance, and conſequently 


that they were erected by ſome civi- 
hzed nation. Captain Dixon, will- 
ing to be ſatisfied in this particular, 


| took an opportunity of going to the 


ſpot, and to his great ſurprize, found 
it to be a kind of burying - place, if I 


may be allowed to call that ſo, where 


dead bodies are not depoſited in the 
earth. The manner in which they 


| diſpoſe of their dead is very remark- 
able: they ſeparate the head from the 


body, and wrapping them in furs, 
the head is put into a ſquare box, the 
body in a kind of oblong cheſt. At 
each end of the cheſt which contains 
the body, a thick pole, about ten 


a ſlanting poſition, ſo that the upper 


ends meet together, and are very firm- | 


for the purpoſe. | 


y laſhed with a kind of rope prepared 


this arch, a ſmall piece of timber 
does acroſs, and is very neatly fitted 


ahrays preſerred to boiling, though | 


{cet long, is drove into the earth in 


bout two ſeet from the top of | 


b each pole; on this piece of timber | 


the box which contains the head is 


fixed, and very ſtrongly ſecured with. 
rope; the box isfrequently decorated 


with two or three rows of ſmall ſhells, 
and ſometimes teeth, which are let 
into the wood with great neatneſs 


and mgenuity; and as an additional 


ornament, is painted with a variety 


of colours; but the poles are uniform- 
ly painted white. 


and on each fide the body, but the 
head rs always ſecured in the poſition 


already deſcribed. 
What ceremony is uſed by theſe 
| people, in depoſiting their dead in this 
manner, we never could learn, as no- 
thing of the kind happened during our 
ſtay in the harbour. N 
| Beſides the ſkins I have mentioned 
| already, wepurchaſed a few bears, and 
ſome land beaver; but I rather think, 
that the marmot cloaks were procured 
by theſe people from ſome neighbour- 


ing tribe, „ 5 
Toys were the article of trade 


held in the firſt eſtimation here, and 
next to theſe, pewter baſons were beſt 
liked. Es 


Beads ſerved to purchaſe pieces of 
ſkins that were of little value, but the 


deep blue, and ſmall green, were the 
only ſorts that would be taken in bar- 
ter; indeed our trafficat this place was 


ſo very circumſcribed, that there was 


not the leaſt occaſion to ſhew the 
people any great variety of arti- 
cles, as it only ferved to diſtract 
them in their choice, and made their 


flow method of trading ſtill more te- 
I have now given thee ſuch an ac- 


count of this place, and its,inhabi- 


tants, as my obſervation from time 


to time furniſhed me with; thou art 
not to expect them methodical, or 


well digeſted; however, the peruſal 


may ſerve thee for a momentary _ 
_ amuſement, * 5 


I. 


T2 Sometimes theſe 
- Poles are fixed upright in the earth, 


From 


3» 


8 
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Man receives 


From the London Chronicle, 


1 HE following are the principal 
; outlines of an excellent diſ- 
courſe on his Majeſty's recovery, 
which was preached in St. Andrew's 

church, Plymouth, by the Reverend 


Mr. Gandy. Being written entirely 
from memory, they may convey an | 


idea (though a very faint one) of the 
excellent original. . 


8 « For of him, and through bim, and 


to bim, are all things. Romaxs, 
WE; | 


The preacher hegan with ſome pre- 


fatory remarks, ſaying, that the words 


of the text were ſpoken of God, and 
implied the extent of the divine agency 


and interpoſition throughout all na- 
ture; he then proceeded to remark on 


words of the Apoſtle. 
On the firſt, © of 


| thor of nature; through him we live, 


and move, and have our being. We 
may trace the Almighty through the 
moſt minute parts of the creation; 
all ultimately contribute to the end | 


animate and inanimate nature 
far as our narrow comprehenſion can 
penetrate), nothing is without its uſe. 


for which they were made; 4 


hat a noble and ſublime idea of the 


Father of the univerſe is afforded b 
contemplating the heavenly bodies, 
all retaining their order and proper · 
ties, all inceſſantly performing their 


- various revolutions round the bright | 


luminary of the world. 


qualify him for his ſtation ; ſent into 


this ſchool to be educated for a future 
eternal abode, we are told to be vir- 


tnous and be happy; if we are not ſo, 
it is not by the will of our Creator, or 
dy any reſtraint on our actions, but by 
our perverſion and miſapplication of 
our talents, I . 


| beſawit good to afflict him. At length 
the three ſeparate diviſions of the 


5 of God,” he ſhew- 
ed what an infinite number of bleſſings 
we derive from the bounteous Au- 


as 
dan | ſerved on the third head, that every 


y | wicked glotified God's averſion to 
| fin, and the endleſs rewards of the 


3 ] preacher concluded this truly excellent 
from the Almighty | 
every capacity of mind and body to 


Secondly, the abundant kindneſs of 
God to his creatures is every day vig, 
ble in the preſent comforts we enjoy 

and in the hopes we feel of a reward 
hereafter. Indeed the merciful at. 
tributes of the Divine Being are 
evident from the voluntary homage 
of mankind, Why ſhould we pray 
to him it he would not hear us, why 
ſhould we love him if he had not 6:{ 
loved us? What a ſtupendous inſtance 
he has given of his love to mankind, 
in ſending his only Son into the world 
to ſave ſinners from deſtruction b 
the ſacrifice of his own perſon! 

We cannot ſufficiently adore the 
goodneſs of the Almighty for his 
merciful reſtoration of our Sovereign 
from his late ſevere calamity, with 
which for the puniſhment of our fins 


— 


the prayers and intreaties which we 
| have offered up to the throne of grace 
have been heard; God hath in his 
wrath remembered mercy, and reſtor. 
ed our beloved Monarch to the earneſt 
petitions of his people. Let us with 
contrite and penitent hearts return 
and fin no more, leſt a heavier cala- 
mity befal us, (Here the preacher was 
exceedingly affected, his own ſeelings 
on the occaſion plainly ſhewed the be- 
nevolence of his heart.) Mr. G. ob- 


—— 


| thing tended to the glory of God, 
The exemplary puniſhment of the 


| good were unceaſing ſubjects of praile 
and glory in the bigheſt. 
With a few more reflections the 


ſermon, elegant in its language, ad. 
mirably connected in argument and 
reaſoning, compoſed no doubt put- 
poſely on this occafion ; and as ſuch, 
it does honour to its author as 2 man 
and as a Chriſtian. 
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By Mx SHIELD. 
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con- ſtan- is ne ver nigh. 


where 


From thenes to Tt: aly's fair ſhore, 
I bent my never-cealing way, 
And to Loretto's temple bore, 
A mind devoted {till to pray. 
But there, too, ſuperſition” s hand 
Had ſicklied ev'ry feature o'er, 
And made me ſoon regain the land 
Where beauty fills the weſtern ſhore. 
4 7 
Where Hymen with celeſtial pow'r 
8 Connubial tranſport doth adorn ; 
Where pureſt virtue ſports the hour 
That uſhers in each happy morn, 
Ye daughters of old Albion's iſle, 
Where'er I go, where'er I firay, 
O charity's ſweet children ſmile, _ 
190 chear a © TIO on his way. 
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2 the ABERDEEN MAGAZINE. 
5 5 ON RICHES, 
Written at the requeſt of a Friend, 


HE taſk allgn'd, come, muſe, exert thy pow'r, 
And aid thy vot'ry in the leiſure hour; 
My friend demands, nor now prolong the time; 
He gave you profe, ſo you mult ſurniſh rhyme. 
Perhaps too partial to my weak efforts, 5 
A taſk too great he from my pen extorts. 
But I, embolden'd, now advent'rous ſing 
What ills, what bleſſings, love of riches bring, 
Great are the ills, but few the bleſſings flow 
From this, the chief purſuit of Man below. 
From earlieſt ages to the lateſt time, 
From coldeſt nations to the war meſt clime, 
We find may, ee by che love of gain, 


Original and ſelect Poetry, © 


To bear with hardſhips, and encounter pain. 
Jo gain thee, gold, what ſchemes are left untried? 
For thee, whole nations have with blood been dy'd. 
For thee, what country has not been 44 
Or what Peru not felt the conq'rors ſword ? 
In ſearch of thee, men will all perils mock, 
Fen Egypt's artificial mounts are broke. 
Such root the love of wealth takes in our mind, 
All other purſuits muſt'be left behind. 

To heed a lib'ral thought men then deny, 
And gold, more gold, is {till the hunters cry. 

So *twas with Carthage, where wealth held its ſcat, 

And ſlopt the arts from ent'ring at her gate, 

To ſordid views all other views gave way, 

And uncontroul'd the love of gain held ſway. 
Had her ſons wealth ? they ſought no other good, 
And av'rice ſtampt them with ingratitude. 
But why on ancients ſhould our ſpleen be thrown, 
Are not the ſame things with the moderns known? 

By various methods ſtrive both young and old, 

To gain that ſtrife- promoter, pow'rful gold; 
To claſp? tthey laws divine and human break, 
And for a guinea many riſk their neck. 
See yonder hoſt this ſecret ſpring obey, 

Who mixes water with his belt tokay, 
And Traffic too, well vers'd in praiſe and puff. 
Gives home-made wares for India's fineſt ſtuff. 
If faults are found, all but himſelf he blames, 
Tho' beſt Jamaica flavours of the Thames. 
To ev'ry ſtranger ſhews a great regard, 
And ſmiling ſerves, if cent. per cent. reward. 
The vent'rous youth will leave his native home, 
And for thee, wealth, in foreign countries roam. 
To weeping friends he bids a long adieu, 
Leaves all that's dear, to catch at that in view, 
He heeds no counſel that his purpoſe ſhakes, 
No friend he chuſes but what int'reſt makes ; 

| Regardleſs of his toil, ſo wealth he gain, | 
He dares the dangers of the ſtormy main. 
He wanders patient o'er each dreary coaſt, 
Nor pines at ſcorching heat or chilling froſt. 
And ſtill reſolv'd his firſt great plan t“ obeys. 
| Returns the Nabob of another day: 5 
_ __ Unhappy Afric - curſe the love of gold, 

For it whole millions of thy tribes are ſold; 
Thy ſons of mis'ry leave their native coaſts ES 
For nations too that of their freedom boaſt. 
By helliſh traffic are condemn'd to toil * |! 
For petty tyrants of a petty iſle, _ 

Who deaf to all the ills which they inflic, 
Their fellow creatures from life's joys reſtrict 


* 


Wich 
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Original and ſclect Poetry. 


With them, mild pity's tongue is ever mute, 
Who level human nature with the brute, 
Mark but the arguments theſe tyrants urge, 
« T'encreaſe our wealth, we keep them to the ſcourge. Nis 
Yet oft we ſee, by ſure degrees, tho' flow, , 
They, e'en themſelves, ſlaves to this idol grow. 
Obſerve how. Varo lives—mark well his plan, 
For all his wealth you would not be the man. 
HFis fole delight is in what gold affords, 

To heap up treaſures and increaſe his hoards, 

In fecret dread of ev'ry mortal near, 5 
Each whiſtling breeze turns robbers by his fear. 
No flave toils harder, none whoſe caſe is worſe, 
And what was ſought as bleſſings, turns a curſe, 
No charity is dealt at Varo's door, | 
By him all men are ſhunn'd that look but poor, 
A bare ſubſiſtence to himſelf he gives, 

And he who treaſures wealth yet hardly lives. 
were endleſs to recount the various ills 

With which the love of gold our boſom fill; ; 

Friends againſt friends will boldly plead their cauſe, 
| And for an acre, brothers ſeek the laws. 

But does it not ſome bleſſings ever yield ? 4 
Yes, unto thoſe not againſt pity ſteel'd. ON 
Whoſe lib'ral minds in lib'ral deeds have ſhone, 
Nor barely treaſure for themſelves alone. 
Who to mean ſordid views are ne'er confin'd, 

- > Butby their bounty ſhare with all mankind. 
Who from diſtreſs, like Howard, dry the tear, 
Or, like a Gardenſton, infant Cities rear. 

When to the world fuch good we realize, 
Then, and then only, riches we ſhould prize. 5 
e 23 _ 1789. 7 5 . 
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The tender look—the melting kiſs, 

s 0 * * E * | | Fen years have not deſtroy'd: 
| Some ſweet ſenſation ever new 

Springs up, and proves the maxim 

was, 


HEN on thy boſom 1 FIR i That love can ne'er be cloy'd. 
Enraptur'd ill to call thee Have I a wiſh—tis all for thee— 
mine Haſt thou a wiſh—tis all for me 
To call thee mine foe mi So ſoſt our moments move, 
I glory in the ſacred ties, I That angels look with ardent gaze, 
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: Which modern wits and fools deſ- Well. pleas'd to ſee our happy days 
eee I And bid us live and love. 

- Of huſband and of wife, 3 If cares ariſe (and cares will come) 
One mutual flame inſpites our bliſs, Thy boſom is r ſofteſt home, 


7 


4 Botany 


I lull me there to reſt: 


bid her ſigh out all her care, 
And loſe it in my breaſt. 


Have I a joy—'tis all her own 
For her's and mine are all but one 
Our hearts are ſo entwin'd, 
That like the ivy round the tree, 
Bound up in cloſelt amity, 
Tis: death to be disjoin'd. 


P 


fn Account of the ExyRDrITiox 70 
Borauxv Bay. 2 


THE two ſhips of war named the 
1 Sirius and Supply, with the 
| tranſports under the command of 


their voyage to Botany Bay; of this 
important arrival, intelligence has 
been brought by the Prince of Wales, 
| Moore, one of the tranſports which 
| carried out the convicts. 
of Wales buried only one convict. 
The diſpatches for government are 
not yet arrived, as the Borrowdale 


E ſport in company, have not reached 

| England, „%%% TT 

On the arrival of this ſquadron at 
8. Botany Bay, the deſtined ſpot was 
found not to have water fufficient for 
the ſupply of the new ſettlement: a 
council was in conſequence held, and 
| the ſhips weighing anchor ſtood away 
| tor Jackſon's Bay, where Nature's 
| gifts appeared equal to all their wiſhes: 
| the verdure ſtrong and rich, and the 

ſprings of the beſt water : the face of | 
| the country too poſſeſſing great varie- 
ty, and well clothed with wood. 
| The moment commodore Phillips 
had made good the landing of the 
| Marines, and ſome lines of limitation 
were marked out, the convicts were 
put on ſhorez and the artizans a- 

mong them, with thoſe belonging to 


* 


Commodore Phillips, have made good 


The Prince 


tranſport, by which commodore Phil- 


returned, almoſt periſhed through 


— 247 


Is ũwocd to ſorm their habitations. This 
And is there aught diſturbs my fair, 


taſk continued for ſome time durin 

the hours of day, and in the evening 
the workmen and others returned on 
board the ſhipping, leaving only the 


| 'marines, and a detachment of the ſea- 


men, to guard the works as they ad- 


| vanced toward completion. The na- 


tives, when they diſcovered the pre- 
parations on foot, and that their 
vilitors were likely to become ſtationa- 
ry, appeared fo diſſatisſied, that ſeve- 
ral pieces of ordnance were mounted 
on the lines to awe them; they howe- 
ver kept at a diſtance, and though 
they did not provoke a fire, they de- 
clined all communication. 3 
Of the convicts and others, from 
the departure of the ſquadron from 
Portſmouth, to the time the ſhip 
which brings the advice left Jackſon's 
Bay, only 40 appear to have died; 
and to compenſate for this loſs, 42 
Denne, 
Three of the convicts were induced 
to try their fortunes among the na- 
tives, where they hoped to have a 
favourable reception: two of theſe 
were in this expedition killed and 
eaten; and the third, after ſubſiſting 


— » 


hunger. This operated to deter fur- 
ther adventures of a like nature. | 
The cattle fared very unpropitiouſ- 


ly; ſome of the cows died during their 
paſſage; and others, after their land- 


ing, ſtrayed ſo far into the woods, as 
to be irrecoverably loſt. The ſheep 


did not thrive; the herbage did not 


afford the nutriment of their native 
paſture, and no ſtoc k, it is feared, will 
ever be reared from them. The pigs 
were in a ſtate of better proſperity ; ' 


and moſt of the poultry promiſe to be 


beneficial. _ | 5 
When the Prince of Wales tranſ- 
port quitted Jackſon's Bay, which was 
on the 15th of July laſt, a very fine 
crop of grain was preſented to the 


te ſhips, proceeded to cut down 


* 


eye. This occupied 12 acres of 
eee ee 
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ground, all that could poſſibly be cvl- 


tivated before the ſeaſon was too far 
gone for a crop ſor greater extent. 
The fiſh immediately. on the coaſt 
are found to be very indifferent. The 
natives live chiefly on teſtaceous fiſh, 


and theſmall quadruped which Cooke 
_ deſcribes; the hind legs of which are 


much longer than the fore ones. The 
ins of ſeveral of theſe animals have 
been ſtuffed and brought to England. 


An attempt was made to bring ſome 


of them alive, but ſailed. 


The Prince of Wales is ſaid to 
| have continued her courſe through 
the South Sea after ſhe left New Hol- 
land, and paſſed through the Streights 
of Magellan. She parted company 
with the Borrowdale on the 15th of | 
Auguſt laſt, but fell in with her at 


Rio Janeiro; they failed from that 


place together, but loſt company a- 
gain on the 24th of December laſt, 
Capt. Maſon, the maſter ofthe Prince 
of Wales, died on his paſſage home, 


and Mr Moore, the mate, ſucceeded 


to the command. Four of her ſeamen 


alſo died. 8 | | 
Capt Phillips, the governor of the 


| ſetlement, and Major Roſs, the deputy 


governor, together with Capt. Hun- 


ter, Lieut. Ball of the Supply tender, 
and Lieut. Long of the marines, were 


all well when the tranſport above- 
named failed for England. 


ABERDEEN. 


March 18th died at the Manſe of 


Rathven, the Revd Mr George 


Grant, miniſter of that pariſh, in the 
Soth year of his age, and 55th of his 


miniſtry, much and juſtly regretted 


by all his friends and acquaintances. 
On March the 28th was held the 
graduation in King's College; when 


the following young gentlemen re- 
ceived the degree of Maſter of Arts, 


vir. Mefirs George Innes, Alexan- 
der Moriſon, George 

crew Anderſon, 6 
Gavin Hay, James Shaw, James 


9 


regory Grant, 


— 


Fordyce, Gordon Roy, James Long. 


more, John Balfour, James Me 
Donald, John Cruikſhank, Francis 
Nicoll. Profeſſor Thomas Gordon 
preſided at the ceremony; and the 


young gentlemen in their orations ac. 


quitted themſelves much to the ap. 


probation of the Profeſſors aud 2 


numerous audience. 


Extract of a letter from Ban, duled 


March 24th. 
On Sunday morning laſt, William 
Chriltie, a cottager at Muiryhill, 
pariſh, of Alva, near this place not 
making his appearance as uſual, « 
neighbour went to his houfe, but 
could not, procure admiſſion; ha 
puſhed up the window, and ſaw the 
unfortunate man ſtretched on tlie 
floor. The neighbours immediately 
broke up the door, which was locked, 
and no key to be found. Many 


wounds appeared on the body, par- 
ticularly about the head. Two bloody 
| knives were found near him; but 


from the appearance of the wounds, 
it would ſeem that other weapons had 
alſo been uſed. As it was well 
known in the country that he had 
money lying by him, it is ſuppoied 


| that had induced the murderers to 


perpetrate the horrid deed. 


March 25. was held in the Mariſhal 

College, the annual competition a. 
mong the ſtudents in the Greek Clas, 
for the Silver Pen given by the Right 


Honourable The Earl of Buchan.— 
The exerciſe preſcribed was a verſion 
from the Greek, into Latin and Eng- 

liſh, which ſeveral of them perform. 
ed very much to the ſatisfaction of 


the Profeſſors, who adjudged the 


prize to James BANNERMAN, Son to 
Dr Bannerman of this place. 


Died on Sunday the 29th March 


much and juſtly regretted, the Revd 
Mr George Knowles, Miniſter ot 
Birſe, in the 39th year of his ages 
and 1cth of his miniſtry. 
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and man his due, has nothing 15 
fear )'=————SENECA» 


1 K. 


1 ends of Magazines, &c. is to 
point out thoſe little blemiſhes in the 
condut of men, which are accounted 


madverted upon from the pulpit, 


triend in the moſt inoffenſive manner, 
would rather beget reſentment than 


promote reformation, by hurting that | 


tef-conceit which is ſo natural to man; 


tor it is certain, our ſelf-eſteem does 
not always ariſe from Ignorance of 


our failings, but from a fooliſh con- 


7 5 others do not ſee hem. But 


0% II. 


* 


« He tha? has given God his ewor/hips 


| ſach a perſon, and the reproof will be 
much more kindly received than to 


T Apprehend one of the moſt uſeful 


the deity, is a doctrine of natural as 
too trivial and inſignificant to be ani- 
ted been ſo bold as deny the neceſſity 
tho in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech no failing | thereof. Whoever reads with atten- 
can be called little or trivial which is 
contrary to the will of the fapreme 
deing: Nevertheleſs there are ſome 
tungs obſervable in the conduct of 
men which are certainly 'culpable, | 
but which if reproved by the publick | 
teachers would be attended with no 
good effect, and tho? pointed out by a | ner when men aſſemble together for 
| the purpoſes of divine worſhip, and 
every degree of deviation from that 
ſerious and devout deportment which 


| 


if an indecorum is deſcribed in a 
periodical publication, it is likely to 
be more beneficial, becauſe no parti- 
cular individual 1s fingled out, as the 

reader may know that he himſelf is 


ſay, Thou art the man.” That it 


is the duty of all men to endeavour as 


much as in them lies to impreſs upoit 
their minds, a reverential awe for 


well as revealed religion; and few have 


tion the writings of heathen philoſo- 
phers, will find they were at much 


pains to inculcate and inforce this 


duty. This reverence is certainly in- 


cumbent upon all rational beings in 
all ages, in every place, and on all oc- 
caſions; yet it is ſo in a peculiar man- 


becomes dependent creatures, is high- 
ly blameable in any place, but certain- 
ly more ſo in the place or places ap- 


propriated to the worthip of God. ; 


But under the chriſtian diſpenſation, 
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one would think no man who profeſſed 


| himſelf a follower of its author could 


be charged with a want of decency 


in the place where his honour dwells. 


Yet true it is, that there are ſome 


of the members of that church, with 


which 1 am connected, who meet re- 
gularly every ſabbath morning, ſome 
time before public worſhip begins, 


whole converſation is far from being 


compatible with that diſengagement 


from worldly affairs which chriſtianity 
requires on the ſabbath-—It were to be 


wiſhed that theſe words Wort pe. 


ing thine own words on that holy day” 
were more attended to by a few men 
_ whoſe very names I have now before 
me, and I could wiſh them wrote | 


over a ſecluded corner of our church, 


which may be called the © Appointed 


Place of rendezvous where all thoſe” 


mention the converſe which Lhear as 1 


paſs by, but as that would clearly diſco- 
ver their employ ments and occupa- 
tions Ichooſe rather to decline doing it. 
Only, I may juſtly aver that thoſe 


men are ſometimes (like the clean 


 fowls in the ark), to be ſeen only in 
pairs, yet at other times they meet 


like the unclean in ſevens. 


Charity obliges me to believe they 
have not confidered the impropriety 
of this their conduct. I hope they will 


conſider it a little more attentively 


 Hereaſter, and if they cannot procure 


proper infor mation about worldly af- 


fairs thro? the fix days of the week, 


they will chooſe ſome place more ſecret 
and more proper than the church. It is 
remarkable that the author of chriſtia- 


nity, never gave greater ſigns of de- 
_ teliation and abhorrence of any prac- 
tice, than of this of which I have 
been ſpeaking. Amongſt many per- 


nicious conſequences attending 1uch 


a conduct, I ſhall mention only two, 
Tone with reſpect to themſelves, the 
other reſpecting their offspring. If it is 
true that the cares of this world and 

the deceitfulneſs of riches choak the 


. —traders—* meet.” 1 could eafily 


—_—— 


Anecdotes of Mr Fitzherbert. 


word, then of conſequence ſuch +4. 
ſons cannot profit by what they he; 
and if they do not profit they muſt Joſe. 
Secondly, if it is true thatexampleis 


more force thanprecept,then childten 


apd young men will be more rendy to 
imitate this their conduct than folloy 


their better advice. As in ſorne ſenſe 
we are accountable for the condys 


of the riſing generation, ſurcly 
that man 1s blameable who not onl; 
goes aſtray himſelf, but wilfully mic. 
leads others, who would have trembled 
at ſuch things if they had not feen 
others going before them. I am fy 


from recommending an inattention to 


the concerns of this life, I know man 
has a bady as well as a foul, and both 


ought to be attended to, but the wiſe 


man juſtly obſerves, there is a time 
to every thing under the ſun, Neither 


would I encourage a ſuperſtitious re- 
gard for any place, ſeeing the Al- 
mighty's preſence is not local nor 


confined to any place, but 


— His temple is all ſpace, 
His altar earth, ſea, ſkies.“ 


pet certainly the inſpired writer {6 


truth when he declares, © Holineſs be- 


cometh thy houſe, O Lord, for- 
| ever.” 1 | 


--. 4449444 
Biographical Anecdotes of Mr, Firz- 


8. 


HERPERT. 


T HIS lady, ' whoſe name has 


recently made fo much noiſe 
in the world, is daughter of Mr J. 
Smith, late of Toncaftle in Shropſhire: 
a gentleman of reputable character and 
family. | | | | 


HShe was married very early in life; 


bas had two huſbands; and was left 


by Mr Fitzberbert, her ſecond huf- 


band, in very comfortable, or rather 


independent circumſtances. 


As Mrs Fitzherbert kept the firlt - 


company, and economy not being 


among her virtues, ſhe ſoon found 
her fortune inadequate to her expenc®, 
40 
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Remarkable Hiſtorical Anecdote. 


and was conſiderably in debt, whe 1 
her charms captivated the affetion; 


of the prince. 
Being a Roman Catholic, it is 


more than probable that her preſent | 


connection, even without marriage, 

may be ſanctified by an abſoluton 
ficient to ſatisfy her conſcience ; 
for what is it that the Pope cannot 
do by virtue of his infallibility ? 
That power which granted a diſpen- 
{ation tothe late King of Portugal, 


enabling him to marry his niece, and | 
which, in more inſtances than one, 


has allowed a man to have two wives, 


and created other exceptions to the 


general maxims of morality and pre- 
cepts of religion, could, no doubt, 
be eaſily prevailed upon to quiet the 


conſcience of a female diſciple, by 


allowing her to participate in all the 
pleaſures of matrimony without per- 
formance of the ceremony. 

Indeed, ik the lady's conſcience 


be at eaſe, ſhe is in point of worldly 


ſituation as dignified as if an actual 
marriage had taken place : : for ſuch 
marriage being void in law, could 


neither increaſe her dignity, nor 


ſerve any end that ſhe may not at 
preſent accompliſh. 
For theſe reaſons Mr For's aſſer- 


15 in the Houſe of Commons, 


that he had authority to declare the 
Prince was not married, deſerves 


implicit eredit; and the motion of 
Mr Rolle in the Houſe of Commons | 


on that ſubject was properly rejec- 
ted. Vet it is to be wondered at, that 
under theſe circumſtances we find 
Mrs Fitzherbert viſiting and re- 
ceiving viſits from women of the firſt 
talhion, | 

lf report ſpeaks right, this lady 
bas lately ſhown an independent ſpi- 
rit and diſintereſted mind ſeldom 
found in her ſex. A ducheſs's co- 


ronet and an annuity of twenty 


thouſand pounds has been refuſed, 
but the motive for this e 
nary nltayce of ſelf denial mo not 
tranſ} pred. 


WW 
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Conſidering this connection, ab- 


ſtracted from religious prohibitions, 


thoſe of libertine principles ſay it 
argues good ſenſe and prudence in 
the Prince, as protects his health 
from the ill effects of indiſcriminate 
amours; and what can be more con- 
ducive to the improvement of a man's 
mind aud manners, than intimate con- 


verſation with a woman ot poliſhed 
education and knowledge of the po- 
lite world ? Fallacious reaſoning! 


CONT g K f - K f. . 
A REMARKABLE HISTORI- 


"CAL ANECDOTE. 


N a ſmall work, entitled the Maxims 
and Intereſts of Princes and So— 


vereign States, attributed to Henry 
Duke of Rohan“, we find the follow 


| ng ſingular relation. 
Sigiſinund, King of Sweden, im- 
mediately after he was elected King 
of Poland, made a treaty with the 


States of Sweden, by which he 
bound himſelf, to ſpend every fifth 
year in Sweden, ſo that when he 
had reſided four years in Poland, he 
was obliged to relide one in Owe» 
den. | 


_ 


France, born in 1579, was one of the 
greateſt generals of his time. 


eſteem {or him. 
that monarch, he became the head of 


the Calviniſts, and rendered himſelt 
as formidable by his genius as by his 
ſword. He died on the 13th of 
April, 


1638. Voltaire has charac- 
teriſed him in the following lines. 


Avec tous les talent, le Ciel Vavoit fait 155 


maile 
11 agit en heros, en Long il ecrivit; 


It fut 1 meme grand honms? en combatant 


n maitre, 


E. plus grome x44 il le freit. 


The 


237 


* Henry Duke of Rohan, Peer of 


Henry 

IV. under whoſe auſpices he ferved his 
firſt carapaigns, entertained a high 
After the death of 


Iame opinion. 
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The war which he afterwards 
had with the Turks, the Rullians, 
and the Tartars, rendering it neceſ- 
Jary for him not to quit Poland, and 
to make every poſſible reſiſtance a- 
gainſt ſo powerſul enemies, he omit- 


red for fifteen years, to diſcharge his 
To make amends in ſome | 
meaſure for this deficiency, the Je- 


promiſe. 


tuits, who had ſufficient influence 
over him, engaged him to chooſe 
| forty of their number, to compoſe 
: Senate, who ſhould refide at 


Stockholm, and manage the affairs 


of the kingdom; he even gave them 


à patent, by which he inveited them | 


with all the privileges of royal autho- 
TIty. RE: 

While this Senate were at Dant- 
zick ready to fail for Stockholm, 
the King , commanded that they 
chould be received with the ſame ho- 
nours as if he himſelf were preſent. 
The public council upon this was 
Aſſembled, at which Charles, uncle 
ol Sigiſmund, the prelates, and all 
the princes of the empire reſolved to 


make preparations for their entering 
in the moſt ſuperb and magnificent 


manner. „„ 
In ͤ a private council, however, 
they formed reſolutions quite con- 


-trary ; for the Prince ſaid, that he 
could not bear to fee a Senate of 


prieſts govern the nation, to the pre- 


judice of the honour of all the princes 
and nobility of the kingdom; and all 
preſent were of the 


Thoſe who were 


The archbiſhop 
ſaid, „ fince his Majeſty diſdains to 


be our ſovereign, we ought no lon- 
ger to acknowledge him as ſuch, or 


to conſider ourſelves as his ſubjects. 
Flis authority is ſuſpended, ſince he 


has conveyed it to the Jeſuits, Who 


_ _ compole this Senate. The Jeſuits 
have not yet been acknowledged; 
in the interval, therefore, between 
the demiſſion of the Sovereign au- 


 thoxity, on the part 04 the King, 


then roſe, and 


as obliged to defend us, your moſt 


| compoſe this Senate.“ 


had been ordered to remain at an- 


when the artificial fire-works which 


the leaſt diſpoſed to aſſiſt a ſingle 


Remarkable Hiſtorical Anecdote, 


and the exerciſe of it on the part of 
the Senate, I abſolve you from your 


allegiance, and from all right which 


the King may aſſume over you, or 
his other ſubjects of Sweden.” 

The Prince of Bothnia, then go. 
ing up to Prince Charles, embraced 
him, and faid, © I acknowledge ng 
other King but you; I conſider vou 


afſectionate ſubjects, and to aſlill us 
to drive away theſe vermin, who 
All the reſt 
followed his example, and mad: the 
ſame acknowledgment. 5 
Having agreed to obſerve the 
molt protound ſecrecy, they reto}- 
ved to go and meet the Senate, who 
were on board a large galley, which 


chor at. the diſtance of two leagues 
from Stockholm, under the pretence 
of conducting it into the harbour with 
more magnificence in the night-tme, 


were prepared for that purpoſe, wonld 
appear with greater brilliancy and 
{plendour. . 2 

At the hour appointed for recet 
ving the Senate, Prince Charles, ac- 
companied by twenty or thirty vei- 
ſels, went to meet them, and ſur- 
rounding the galley in which they 
were, under the appearance of firing 
a ſalute, he made his cannon play 
upon it, fo that being pierced by 
the bullets in ſeveral places, it was 
ſoon filled. with water, and funk to 
the bottom, while no one ſeemed in 


Jeſuit. On the contrary, they told 
them to perform miracles, as the} 
had done in India and Japan, and 
to ſave themſelves by walking on the 
water. The noiſe of the cannon, and 
the obſcurity occafioned by the 


ſmoke prevented this affair from 
being perceived, and Charles, as 
he had conducted the Senate to the 


city, entered it in triumph, and ha- 
ving repaired to the church, whe 


ms — — — as ky ũ I Mi 
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the Te Deum * fung, aſterwards] The fellbwing account of the gallant 
went and ſupped pal cn what had been | Behaviour of our countrymen, in very 

tepared for the Senate. 5 trying circumſtances, is taken from 
The Jeſuits of the city of Stock- Memoir of the War in Ala,“ 
holm, e to look for the | 7 publiſhed. | 788 
Senatorial tathers erceived aft J | 
Rar n Fi bez CAPTURE of BE - 
-hich they fixed up bills of : . 0 of BEDNORE, © 430 
waere pf e q ping By the ENGLISH AK MV, 70 
munication agamit Charles and his 2 56 2h = 
adherents, who had deſtroyed the Under the Command of GrNteraAL MAT = 
Senate. They allo inſtigated the | | 8 e bn 
people to rebel ; but they were ſoon | _,. 3 5 | 
expelled, and Charles made open 15 January 2783, General Matthews 
profeſſion of the Lutheran religion. | , Landed 28 l wel you BY 

King Sigiſmund undertook a war eee e Se jan 


webs | : Mandroog, near Margee, about three 
againſt him in the year 1604, which | hundred miles northward of Pananah. 


continued two years; at length, a | Herook Onore by ſtormy, with ſeveral 

treaty was made, on account of the | ſmall torts of little conſequence, Ar 

incurſions of the Tartars, into Po. | Cundapore, on the 15th of January, he 

LS os the: no N . was joined by the troops from Pananah, 

2 = Com wo an. woe under the command of Colonel Macleod. 

=? Conacks on the other, | This army conſiſted now of 1500 effer- 
without prejudicing, however, the | tive Europeans, and 4000 Sepoys, with 
rights of his ſon Caſimir, who after- | a proportionate number of Laſcars and 

wards mounted the throne, and who artillery--twotwelve poundertield pieces, "2FY 
| bore the arms of Sweden, quartered four fix pounders, two two pounders, oF 

with thoſe of Poland. I 2 oh Nur pounder eee 4 2 
N 8 75 each of theſe guns, it was with difficul- 
_ kick 8 3 tha | ty that he found conveyance for an hua- 1 
5 as all the appear- | dred rounds of ammunition; thirty a 
gs of a fiction, which the Duke | rounds of muſket ammunition each mad, 1 6 
of Rohan, or his editor, both Cal- | exclutive of what they carried in their 
viniſts, might have invented, from | pockets, and four days proviſion, which —Þ 
a hatred of the Jeſuits, and this will | both Europeans and Sepoys carried on ia 
appear the more probable, as nei- their backs. Oa the 23d of January, in. 7 
ther Puffendorf nor any of the au- {© dg; ee Van Mx 10; m0 


3 


6 | 0 irecting their line of march to- 
ö thors who have written in French con- | $1094 SO 3 paſs which es bs | 
cerning the Hiſtory of Sweden, make | the table-land of Hindoſtan, over that 1 Y 
the lealt mention of it*. I chain of mountains which runs from 5 
) — | 1 3 Cape Comorin, r 2 [+ 7 
n 0:9 re e in Fig % „ Having marched about three miles, kl 
7 Frudier 5 in nt Met bode þ 7 they halted at a place where a branch t . 
Hiſtoire, ſpeaking of this 4 ds the paſs ſhoots off io. © Ti 
4 Wi erdote, fays, that though related by | Nlangalore. On the Lach they march. 
scdote, lays, that though related by] Mangalore. On the 24th they march» 
y other writers, it is not to be found in | eq to a village called Soull. The ene- 
d the works of any correct hiſtorian, | my took polleſſion ot ſome hills cover- 
7 who has written concerning Sweden, | ed with bruſh-wood, about four miles 
| 


and obſerves that it is ſcarcely poſſible, | from our encampment. They were 
je that humble ecclefiaſtics ſhould have driven before our men with conſiderable 


nl 1a he lp and mieden fame we 1999, their ez bat, 90 Mee 
: zh to rife to ſo exalted a degree of | river which runs quite cloſe to the vil- 


lage of Soull, by means of which the 
I General expected to be met at that 
place, with ſeyeral boats laden with: 
| | RS 9 pro- 
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Gipnity and power. 
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Provifions; But on his arrival there, he 


ound the river only a ſmall ſtream, not 
Fx inches deep. 

Difappointed of the ſtores expected 
by water at Soull, our army depended 
whoily on accidental ſupplies. For the 
Europeans to a man, and many of the 
Sepoys, had thrown off their provi- 


Bons at the late ſkirmiſh. They found 


rice enough in the village for preſent re- 
| Freſhment to the Sepoys ; but both beet 
and arrack was wanting to the Euro- 
peans. Next day they marched five 
miles to Siddapore, where they found 


2000 bags of rice.—-Thouah the jour- 


ney was ſhort, the- ſpace of nine hours 
was conſumed in accompliſhing it. The 


roads were ſo bad, and the number ot 


draught cattle ſo ſcanty, that they were 
obliged, in ſeveral places, to put the 
bullocks of two guns to one, and then 
to return for the other gun. | 
On the morning of the 26th, our army 
marched to a fort and village, ſix miles 
diſtant, ſituated at the foot of the Ghaur, 
and called Huffaia Gurry, Above halt- 
Way, between this place and Siddapore, 
the enemy filled the trees actoſs the 
road, and lined the thick bruſhwood on 


either fide. About four hundred yards 
from the place where this abbatis began, | 


they took advantage of a ſteep eminence, 
With a batta ſield in front, to throw up 
a breaſt- work, which they lined with 
two or three thouſand men. 
wing of our army, commanded by Co- 
lone] + Macleod, ſoon drove the parties 


from the woods, and purſuing them 


with all the ardour ef Highlanders, 


penetrated the breaſtwork before the 
enemy were aware of their approach. 
Macleod himſelf was the ficſt man that 


_ mounted the work. The 42d regiment 


bravely.ſupported the gallantry of their 


Colonel, and the Sepoys, the courage 
of the Europeans, Four hundred of 
the enemy were put to the bayonet, 
as they fled with precipitation trom 


the village of Huſſain Curry to the 
\ fort, 1 he army that was oppoſed to | 


our troops on the occaſion, and which 
_ amounted nearly to 7, oo men before 
this encounter, had been very daring. 
Oa our encampinent at Cundapore, 
which they had continually harraſſed, 
they proceeded at laſt to make, at two 
_ different times, a furious attack. But 


| from this day they were ruck with a 


berſtone haxing clolel y 


{differed very much in 


panick, and never made any conſiderable 
reſiſtance, FEET | 
The joy of our army on their arriy;! 


at Huflain Guriy, was damped by z 


proſpect of the difficulties which they 
had yer to encounter. They had up. 
wards of fixty wounded men, and only 
30 doolies, and no proviſion of any 
kind. The two actions in which they 


had been engaged, had fo far expended 
their mutket ammunition, that they had 


not more than what was iuthcient to te. 
pleniſh their cartouch boxes: and the 
fort appeared ſo well built, that they 
could not entertain any hopes of iedue- 

ing it with their field pieces, even ift 
they had been properly. ieppited with 
ammunition.— But all the powder was 
expended that had been allo red for tle 
amuzettes, and about one third of that 
of the ſix pounders. A general anxiety 
and indignation againit the man whote 
imprudence had broug ht them into this 
critical ſituation, was loudly reſbunded 
throughout the army. The General 
himſelt began to be alarmed, and talked 
of returning on his ſteps. But con- 
veyance was wanted for the wounded, 
A retreating army would be cloſely 
preſſed and harraſſed by the enemy, in 
a country peculiarly adapted to that 
mode of fighting: and how was it pol. 
fible for them, in ſuch circumſtances of 


| adverſity, to defend themſelves wit: 
The right 


out ammuni'10n ? | 

In this dilemma, one of the inhadi- 
taants of the village of Huſſain Gury, 
offered to give an account of the fort 
for a reward. The General, even in 
his preſent alarming htuation, is 141d to 
have betrayed the ſordid paſhen that 


| predominated in his natufe, by reitrala- 
ing his bounty on this important occa: 


lion, to the pitiful ſum of a ſingle fu - 
pee. He was informed that the fort was 
ſquare, but not ſo ſtropg behind as 10 
front, The General then procured 

vides, who were to conduct Colon: 

acleod, with one diviſton of the army, 
and Colonel Mackenzie Humberſtone, 
with another, ſo that they ſhould afcend 
the Ghaut, and come in rear of the 
various batteries erected in the great 
road for its defence, while he himle!!, 


at the head of a third, ſhould amule 


them in front. But Macleod and Hud. 
examined thei 
intended conductors, found tbat the) 


The 


Tue guide appointed to Humberſtone, 
told him very fairly, tl.at he mult not 
de angry with him if he ſhould miſs the 
toad; that he could not be anſwerable 


to do his beſt. Macleod's guide told 
him nearly the fame thing ; and he 
ſound, that inſtead of being brought 
round to the rear of the batteries by 
day-breaæ, as was expected by the 
General, the utmoſt he could hope for 
E would be to reach them in the afternoon 
of the enſuing day. Beſides the di- 
| couragement arifing from their guides, 
F the troops had been under arms from 
| wo in the morning till noon ; and 
though a ſcanty ſupply of rice had been 
| fonnd in the village for thoſe who were 
| off duty, yet they wanted reſt, But 
a very large proportion of our men had 
been on duty cloſe under the fort, and 
had not been refreſhed by either reſt or 
| provilions. The wanr of ſabliſtence 


neral's plan, which was accordingly 


Commander ought to have known 
| ſooner, delivered our little army from 
| the more painful anxiety and ſuſpenſe, 
What they had taken for a fort, ap- 
| peared to be only a barrier thrown acroſs 


ſened by the enemy at three o'clock in 


Fed; a ſufficient ſupply of muſket am- 
| munition, plenty of rice, and fifteen 
pieces of very fine artillery. Our 
noops being refreſhed by a night's reſt, 


— — — 


„ lacleod was fent with his guide 
D through the woods, to gain the rear of 
s tie batteries, as at firſt propoſed. While 


one party of our men amuſed the ene- 
my in front, others puſhed through the 


Chaut, a paſs ſo difficult and inac- 
ellble, that it required not for its de- 
pence the aid of any batteries. A hand- 


al arms againſt numbers. 


*nability of our men to proceed, from 
ant of proviſions, prevented all at- 
"MPs to execute the General's plan of 
ung the rear of the batteries through 
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for it, though he wonld undertake 


was an inſuperable obſtacle to the Ge- 


abandoned. The return of day, by dil-_ 
| covering a ſecret which the Engliſh | 


the road, with two ſhort flanks, and that 
in the rear it had no defence of any 
kind, In this poſt which had been de- 


[the morning, they found all they want» 


breſſed onward up the pals. Colonel 


jungle on eachatide, and at night they 
ound themſelves at the top of the 


ful of reſolute men might defend it with 


t was exceedingly fortunate, that | 
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bre - ways; for Colonel Macleod, after 
ſtruggling a great part of the day through 


impenetrable thickets, and coming, at 
laſt, to an impaſſable precipice, was 


him if he pleaſed, that he bad Joſt the 
road, and could fay nothing more on 


Huſſain Gurry. Here he refreſhed his 
men with food, and four hours ſleep. 
Thebartery being by this time in poſſeſhi» 
on of our troops, Colonel Macleod march- 
ed up the paſs without reſiſtance. | 

Thaugh our army bad now gained 
the ſummit of the Ghaut, and fo many 
ditficulties and dangers were ſurmounted, 
yet ſtill the reduction of Bednore temain- 


peared, on reaſonable grounds, to be 
impoſſible. They had not any batteriag 
artillery. Neither their twelve nor ſix 


the ſpace between the lower and the 
middle batteries; ſo that even the poſfeſſi - 
on of the paſs could not give the com- 


Bat the fame good fortune that carried 


occaſion.— They found in the upper 


five iron eighteen pounders, and ſeveral 
braſs field pieces. e 
All, however, they have to appre. 
hend, is not yet over. 
vails, that an army, forty thouſard ſtrong, 


under the command of Mahomed 
Ally.— This force may come up with 
them before the reduction of that place; 
and the whole fate of the expedition 
ſeems yet to tremble on the uncertain 


iſſue of one decifive batthe. | 


| ſeries of our good fortune, behold, in 


{urrendering that extenſive and wealthy 


joining their troops for the purpoſe of 
mutual defence! This voluntary ſurren- 


—— —. 


chiefly owing to the fingular merit of ag 


| which well deſerves to be recorded. 
Captain Donald Campbell, of the 


* 


tald by his gnide, that he might bang 


the ſuhject. The Colonel, with his party, 
was obliged, of courſe, to return to 


ed to be accompliſhed ; and this ap- 
pounders could mount the Ghaut, in 


mand of the country to which it led. 


them fate through ſo wany hazards, 
ſupplied their wants on this critical 


battery, befides immenſe magazines, 


A report pre- 


is advancing towards Hyder Nagur, 


In theſe circumſtapces, to crown the 


our camp, a meſſenger from the Gover- 
nor of Bednore, with propoſals of 


country, with all its forts and treaſures, 
of governing it under the Compary, and 

der of the moit important town and for- 
treſs in the enemy's domimons, was 


individual in the Company's ſervice, 


TY 
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Madras, had arrived from England at | 
Bombay, in March 1782, and baving 
Taken his paſſage on board a veſſel bound 
for Fort George, was ſhipwrecked on 
| Hyder's coaft, where nine, out of 
twelve Europeans that were with him, 
Joſt their lives. Campbell, one of the 
 furviving three, was made priſoner, 

Wipped naked, and marched in that 
condition, to the fort of Hyder Nagur, 
where he remained ten months, and 
four of theſe in irons. Dung the pe- 
yiod of his confinement, he was uſed 
with lenity or ſeverity, according to the 
humour of Hyat Saheb, Hyder's favou- 
rite ſon-in-law, and his principal Jem- 
midar in the Bednore provinces. The 
Captain had often entertained this man 
with an account of the ſituation and 
power of the Britiſh nation, and of the 
Eaft India Company in Bengal and 
Madras, as well as at Bombay, with a 
view of perſuading him to throw off all 
ſubordination and allegiance to Tippoo 
Saib, and depend ſolely upon the En- 


ll 


- gliſh. - The Jemmicar, aware that he | 
was a conſtant object of jealouſy and 
| hatred to Tippoo, liſtened to the infinua- 


tions of Campbell with inward ſatisfac- 
tion. It was, perhaps, to conceal that 
ſatisſaction, and to prevent the ſuſpicions 
to which his intercourſe withthis Engliſh 
officer might give birth, that he once 
refuſed to ſee him, and loaded him with 
. A into 
Captain Campbell, meanwhile, by 


his fellow priſoners, the 29th battalion of 


Madras Sepoys, was informed of the 


movement of General M's army, but 


remained in great uncertainty with re- 
gard to his own ſafety. On the 26th of 
| ook when Matthews had gained 
the ſummit of the Ghaut, he received 
an order to appear before the Jemmidar. 


At the ſame time, he was privately in- 
formed that it was intended to put him 


todeath. The Captain, though he gave 
little credit to this report, being appre- 
henſive of impriſonment in Seringapat- 


nam, availed himſelf of the aſkſtance of | 


the reporter, who was a perſon of 
diſtinction, to make his eſcape. But, 
ſoon after he was at liberty, he began to 
reflect on the different converſations that 


417 betwixt himſelf and Hyat Saheb, | 
his treatmentof him previous to the time 


ken he'threw him 16 irons, the death 


_ "of Hy der, the charaRer of 'Vippoo Saib,! 


% 
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The Superior and Vaſal, a Tale. 
Company's military eſtabliſhment at 


the information he had received &oncorn. 
ing the mutual jealouſy hat ſubbſted 
between the Jemmidar and the Sultan, 
the nature of the government, Which 
admitted of ſudden revolution, the ſity. 
ation and difpofition of the natives, ang 
other circumſtances» Under the inf. 
ence of theſe conſiderations, as well 2: 
thoſe of his own undermined conſtitution 
and unpromiſing views, both at home 
and in India, Captain Campbell embrac- 
ed the generous feſolution of retbrning 


back at all hazards, and endeavouring to 


draw over the Governor of Bednore to 
the intereſts of the Engliſh. He accor- 
dingly returned to the fort, put himſelf 
under the power of the ſemmidar, ang 
fortunately perſuaded him to make an 


offer to General Matthews, of deliver. 
ing vp Hyder Nagur, with all the other 
| forts, and the whole diſtrict of Bednore, 


under his charge, to the Eaft-India 
Company, and acting as their friend 
and ſervant, on condition of being con- 
tinued 1n his preſent ſituation, with the 
ſame authority which he had enjoyed 
under Hyder. To thele propoſals, of 
which Captain Campbell was the bearer, 


the General immediately agreed. 'The 


Captain returned inſtantly to Hyder 
Nagur, and with the aſſiſtance of the 
Carnatic Sepoys, priſoners at large, ma- 
ny of whom he formerly knew, 1n order 
to prevent thoſe tumults which often 
ariſe in moments of important deciſion, 


and change from ſudden conſternation 


and repentance, ſeized the arſenal, the 
powder magazines, and the gates 0! 
the fortreſs. 9925 | | 

By ten o'clock in the morning, on 
the 28th of January, Brigadier General 
Matthews, with the rooth regiment, 
and two battalions of Sepoys, took 
peaceable poſſeſſion of Hyder Nagur, 


the principal feat of Hyder Ally's 


wealth, power, and ſplendour. The 
fort was occupied by a party of Sepoys; 


thereſt of the troops we encamped 


under the walls. 
SIOCVCDOSOCODCOCDOIOT 


Feudal Conſuetudes ; or, The Superi? 
and Vaſſal. A Tale. 


T T was in thoſe days when fenda 
| ſubordination ſhone out in all its 
„ pom 
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pompous pride, and when the connec- | 


tions of Superior and Vaſſal were the 
ſource at once of the moſt grievous op- 
prefſion, and of the moſt romantic 
ſenſe of obligation entertained by the 
Vaſſal towards his Lord, that the 
facts took place, from which the fol- 
lowing ſtory is drawn. 


Cumin (for the chief ofaclan got 1 


no other appellation than the general 
name by which the clan was diſtin- 
guiſbed) was about the middle of the 
thirteenth century reckoned the moſt 
powerful chieftain in Scotland, being 


the courage, and the prowels of his re- 
tuners. * He had lived chiefly at his 


lordly caſtle, and had as yet no ac- | 


quaintance with the court, ſo that ha- 
ving hardly any notion of a Superior, 
and having never ſeen any that could 


call himſelf his equal, he poſſeſſed all | 
the haughtineſs of a proud Baron, and | 


had none of that pliability of temper, 
by which to win the affeQions, tho? 
the ideas of the times ſecured to him 
the fidelity and attachment, of his vaſ- 
Ali ag dependents; 
On the death of King Alexander 


the Second in 1249, ſome of Cumin's 


wiſet counſellors, who were them- 


ſelves his vaſſals, and had been the 


ſervants alſo of his father, adviſed the 
young chief to repair to Edinburgh, 
There his power would certainly pro- 
cure for him the higheſt influence and 
authority during the nonage of the 
new king, Cumin was ambitious, and 
he reliſhed the advice, but there was a 
cauſe which attached him to his home, 
and gave him a ſecret reluctance at the 
idea of leaying it. Albert, the Vaſſal 
of Cumin, dying without a ſon, left his 
lovely daughter, the fair Albertina, in 


the budding bloom of youthful charms, 


the inheritreſs of his paternal eſtate; 
and ſhe being then only 13 years of 
age, her young Superior had claimed 
bis right to the cuſtody of his Vaſſal. 
It was not wonderful, that when a few 


oy Sod ripened the beauties of the 


OI. 11. 
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elevated and ennobled by the number, 
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young heireſs, the force of her charms 


ſhould have pierced even the unſoften- 
ed boſom of the imperious chief. He 


felt their full effect, and this ſtrongeſt 


of paſſions rent in pieces his indignant 
heart; for could he, who might, with- 
out aſpiring, ſeek the higheſt bride that 


Scotland owned; could he without a 


ſtruggle, bend to the daughter of his 
own Vaſſal? His heart, even while it 


melted with love, revolted at an idea 
| ſo repugnant to his pride. While op- 
poſite paſſions thus enſlaved the chief 
of Cumincallle, and before he had diſ- 
cloſed to any one the uneaſy ſecrets 
of his mind, he was adviſed, as I have 
mentioned, torepairto Edinburgh, and 
he reſalved to go, in the vain idea that 


ſome fairerand ſome higher born beau- 


ty than Albertina might divert his 
mind from ſo degrading a connection. 
To the Scottiſh court he accordingly 
bent his courſe, taking with him the 
ableſt counſellors among his vaſſals, 
| with alarge retinue of his dependants, 
and appeared with all the ſplendor of 


his high rank among the nobles there, 


* Velut inter ignes luna minores.” 
On the birth day of Cumin, the 
brother of that chief, who had been 
left to ſupport the hoſpitality of his 
caſtle, gave a feaſt, and all the country _ 
round, as well as the vaſſals of Cumin, 
were invited to ſhare in the general 
joy. A tournament was proclaimed, 
at which every champion ſhould chal- 
lenge to the combat any one who 


would not confeſs the preference over 


all her ſex, of the charms and attrac- 
tions of her whom he loved. The lifts 
were prepared, and all looked on in 


expectation ofthe firſt youth who ſhould 


dare the chiefs to battle, in this ani- 
Quickly appeared, 
mounted on a dark cheſnut horſe, and 


mating cauſe. 


armed with a ſilver coat of mail, the 


gallant Henry de Lindeſay. He was 
the vaſſal of Cumin, and his father 


had receiveda large territory from that 
chieftain's predeceſſor in return for ma- 
ny great ſervices ” had renderedhim. 
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294 The Superior and Vaſſal, a Tale. 


De Lindeſay was yet only 19 years of 
age, and as a ward-vaſſal of Cu- 
min's, reſided in his Superior's caſtle. 
He was formed with all the genuine 
marks of ſtrength and dignity, and in 
bis manly facethere was a daring bold- 
neſs, which was chaſtened, though not 
diminiſhed by the ſoftneſs of his dark 
blue eyes, which beamed at the ſame 


time heroiſm and benevolence. Such 


was he who now came forward, and 
delivered his inſtructions totheherald, 
who called aloud to the liſtening audi- 
ence, * The faireſt of the daughters 
of Caledonia is the lovely Albertina: 
In her are united the beſt graces and 
the faireſt virtues of her ſex. In reli- 
ance on the force of the truth which 
he aſſerts, more than on the ſtrength 


of his arm, Henry de Lindeſay defies 
all the chiefs of the land to name her 


equal.“ 


Silence prevailed over the geld, 


while the challenger with lately ſtep 


rode over the level turf, and ſurveyed 


che ſurrounding crowd, till a knight 
entered the liſts mounted on a black 
ſteed and dreſt in black armour, ha- 


ving no inſignia upon his ſhield. The 
herald again proclaimed—“ An un- 
known chief, though not inferior to 
the nobleſt on the field, advances to 


check the preſumption of De Lindeſay. 
Ile denies not the charms of Alberti - 

na, but thinks Henry de Lindeſay un- 
worthy of the office of her champion.“ 


The combatants glanced their fierce | ther at reſt on her own account, tor 


eyes on each other, but De Lindeſay 
knew not his antagoniſt, for the viſor 
of his helmet covered his face. Each 
ſpurred on his fiery ſteed, and when 
they approached, each protended his 


© Hoſtile ſpear. The arm of the un- 


known knight was better nerved, and 


the brave De Lindelay mult have 
fallen to the ground, but with admir- 


able preſence of mind he checked the 
impetuous fury of his horſe, and for- 
ced him to retire a few ſteps, then 
 fpringing forward with renewed vi- 
our, he transfixed the armof his ſtout 


s *. | * 4 


opponent, and hurled him to the earth. 
Springing inſtantly from his hor 
he flew to raiſe his vanquiſhed for, 
and liting the viſor from his face, 
what was his aſtoniſhment to diſcover 
that the black knight was the chief 0: 
Cumin caſtle. He having come un- 
known to ſee the ſports on his birth 
day, was filed with indievation at þ; 


KL 1 
young Vaſial declaring: himfelt thi; 
came forward confident of victory, 
thinking thereby to ſtop the further 
progreſs of De Lindeſay's paſlion. 
What then mult have been the !eni3- 
tions of this haughty perſonage thus 
overcome? Rage and honour cuiver: 
ed on his lips. Silently and ſullerly 
he regained his horſe, and without any 
token of thanks to his gallant enemy 
for his aſſiſtance, rode off the field. 

There was one perſon preſent high- 
ly intereſted in this ſcene. Albertica 
was there, and her gentle boſom was 


warmed a female breaſt, and on hi 
obtaining the victory, ſhecon!d hardly 
forbear exprefling the joy which ſpark- 
ledin her animated eyes, But when 
ſhe ſaw that Cumin was his antagonitt, 
her apprehenſions revived, and ſhe 
feared that De Lindeſay would ſeel 
the effects of the haughty chiettain's 
revenge. Nor was her mind altoge- 


from the appearance of Cumin, and 
declared purpoſe of his fighting, ſhe 
was forced to recolle& a number ot 
accidental circumſtances, which now 


combined to perſuade her that he lov. 


ed her. Meantime the ſucceßſul 


fought with his Superior, felt not anf 
| canſe to reproach himſelf, but 1 
imagination was ſtruck with dreadtul 

ſuggeſtions from the diſcovery, whic: 
| it appeared evident to him, Cu- 

min had made of a paſſion for B 
| fair Vailal. of 


publickly the lover of Albertina, and 


agitated by a thouſand fears for her | 
beloved Henry, for he was beloved | 
with the tendereſt affection that ever 


champion, though ſorry to hav? | 


— 


| the happieſt of men; for by Fendal 
| Pl - 


f led to the forfeiture of any Vaſſal's e- 


the deepeſt revenge, againſt the gene 


body of the braveſi of his ſub-vallals, 
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The aſſembly diſſolved, and all the 
fports of the day were at an end, 
being checked by the ill timed appear- 
anceof the chief, in whoſe honour they 
wereheld; but De Lindeſay left not 
Albertina, till by prefling bis ſuit with 
the moſt ardent ſolicitation, he ohtain- 
ed from her a promiſe, that ſhe would 
de his and his only. Numberleſs, 
however, were the difficulties which 
ſtood in the way of the completion of 
that promiſe which made De Lindeſay 


Conſuetudes, the Superior was entit- 


fate who ſhould marry without his 
conſent, and that conſent it ſeemed in 
the preſent inſtance impoſſible to gain. 
Theſe were not. obſtacles ſufficient to 
check the ardency of De Lindeſay's 
paſſion; but Albertina, who contidered 
the circumſtances of their ſituation 
more diſpaſſionately, prevailed on her 
lover to await ſome favourable oppor- 
tunity, which fortune might preſent 
them with, to join themſelves in mar- 
tiage without redueing themſelves from 
the affluence of their preſent condition 
to wretchedneſs and poverty,  _ 
Cumin was in the mean while torn 
by various contending paſſions, whoſe 
violence had been inflamed and render- 
ed malignant by the late circumſtance, 
which inſpired him with ſentiments of 


— —ͤͤ̃ uñ— 


Tous youth, who had unconſciouſly of- 
tended him. De Lindeſay prudently 
vitidrew himſelf from the caſtle, and 
tetired for a ſhort time to his own eſ- 
tate, where he employed himſelf in 
hunting, and the other amuſements of 
the country, He was quickly rouſed 
by a billet which he one day received 
irom his beloved miſtreſs, beſeeching | 
him to come inſtantly to relieve her 
irom the tyranny of Cumin, who had 
made the moſt alarming attacks on her 
vurtue, and ſhe informed him that Cu- 
min was then abſent from home, but 
was quickly expected to return. De 


Lindeſay inſtantly collected a ſmall 


and prevailed on them to aſſiſt him in 
carrying off Albertina, and in guard- 
ing her from the attempts which Cu- 


min would aſſuredly make to recover 
Thus at- 
tended, he baſted to Cumincaſtle, and 
having forced his way into the outer 
hall, ſlew to Albertina's apartment, and 
taking her into his arms, ruſhed back 


the cuſtody of her perſon. 


through a croud of opponents, and 
placed her on a horſe 
brought for her. = 

It was now night, ard tlie moon e- 


- mitted a few faint glimmering rays 
thro? a vail of ſilver clouds, which 


gnided the quick flight of the tremb- 


ling Albertina, as her enraptured 
Henry conducted her from the reſi- 
dence of cruelty and brutality to his 


own ſeat, when as they proceeded 


they ſaw before them two bodies of 
armed men engaged in battle, one 


of which was much inferior in point 


of number to the other, and on liſten- 
ing they diſcovered the voice of Cu- 
He is my 
Superior, exclaimed De Lindeſay, 


min on the weaker fide. 


2nd he is likely to be oppreſſed.— 1 
mult fly to his aſſiſtance.— Without 
waiting for anſwer, he left a ſtrong: 
party to guard Albertina, and mixed 


in the battle. He fought withſo much 
| valour, and fo well ſupported by 
his gallant attendants, and the brave 
chieſtain himſelf exerted his prowels 


with ſo much vigout and addreſs, that 


they flew or diſabled the greateſt part 
The leader of the 


of their enemies. > 
band ruſhed forward with deſperate 


| rage, and his uplifted ſword was juſt 
| going to deſcend on the head of Cu- 
min, when De Lindeſay with his keen 
edged ſabre ſmote the ruffian's arm, 


and made the ſword drop from his 


lifeleſs hand, and Cumin followed the 


blow, by piercing him to the heart. 


His ſurviving followers inſtantly fled, 
while he lay weltering in his blood, 


and regarded the chief with the vna- 


| miable aſpe& of inſatiated and diſap- 
pointed revenge, nor did the near ap- = |þ 
| —_ proach on 


243 
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which he had 
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proach of death which he evidently 
telt, ſoften the aſperity of his eye. 
Villainous race, faid he, addrefling 
himſelf to Cumin, may the curſe of 
Monteith ſor ever blaſt your progeny, 
and may they know 2s I have done, 
the pangs of being the marked objects 
of inſolent oppreſſion, and the ſtill more 
diretultorture of impotent reſentment. 
So ſaying, he expired. Cumin looked 


 Heremembered the name, though not 
the perſon of Monteith, who had been 
a troubleſome neighbour to his father, 
on account of his proud and unyield- 
ing diſpoſition, and whom that chief 
bad accordingly by force of arms ſtrip- 
ped of his poſſeſſions. Thus reduced 
to poverty and deſpair, the unhappy 
man, after in vain applying to the ſo- 
vereign for redreſs, which the influ- 


ence of his enemy rendered it impoſ. | 


ſible for him to obtain, gave up his 
whole ſoul to a thirlt for vengeance. 


Theſe ſentiments, would in the minds 


of moſt men, have been buried in the 


th of their object, but the plans of 
4 


onteith were, with equal virulence, 


directed againſt the young chief, who 


would have fallen a ſacrifice to the 
vindictive treachery ofa man whom he 


had never injured, but for the timely | 
aſſiſtance rendered him by De Linde- 


tay. 


Generous De Lindeſay, exclaims | confidence in his love and honour, 
May ye be happy in each other, ex- 


claimed their noble chief; it is a hard | 


ed Cumin, graſping his hand, when | 


he turned from the gloomy ſpectacle 
before him, how little did I deſerve 
this friendly interpoſition! But I 


De Lindeſay modeſtly anſwered, that 


Having done nothing more than his 


duty, he had no claims to any degree 
of merit from it. But what propiti- 
ous accident, ſaid Cumin, brought 


you to my aid at this hour, and thus 


attended? Who are thoſe whom 1 diſ- 


cover not far off? —Ha! Is it Alber- 


tina that | behold?—The moon tran- 
fiently glanced her pale beam for a 


moment on the fide of the hill, and | 
diſplayed the fair beauty to the aſto- 
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as he was riding off to join his party, 
| you have ſaved iny life. J thank you 


aghaſt withaſtoniſhment and horror— | for it, but it is a heavy price to yield 


| which was made to her. 


fend her againſt every hazard. Ap. 


place where Albertina ſtood, half 


with apprehenſive expectation. When 


hand to De Lindeſay, and aſked him 
| if he could doubt her conſtancy alter 


| Return then with me to the calile 
all hereafter ſtudy to deſerve it. 


that nothing ſhall ever happen to make 
you again wiſh to fly from it. They 


min gave his ſolemn aſſent to the 


and the chieftain, aſter giving the 


niſhed eyes of Cumin. It is Alber. 
tina, ſaid De Lindeſay, and Alber. 
tina ſhall be mine: This arm ſhall de. 


proach not, therefore, Cumin, {or 
by yonder ſtarry heaven, I ſwear, ] 
will not yield her vp. De Lindeſay, 
anſwered Cumin aloud, recallmg hir 


up Albertina.— Let, generous youth, 
J ſhall ſubmit to her award—L:t her 
decide the preference, though I fear 
J have too juſtly forfeited all claim to 
her eſteem.— I pledge my honour 0 
fultil my engagement. | | 

Together they advanced to the 


exanimate with her fears for herbrave 
protector, whoſe return the awaited 


ſhe ſaw him return accompanied by 
Cumin, ſhe was much ſtartled, and 
betrayed evident ſymptoms of uneal}- 
neſs, which was quickly diipelled by 
De Lindeſay, who aſſured her, that 
ſhe was ſafe from danger, and then 
communicated to her the reference 
Cumin ltood 
penſively ſilent, while ſhe gave her 


the proofs ſhe had given him of her 


ſtruggle, but I have overcome myſelt 


which you have left, and believe me, 


returned together, and next day Cu- 


marriage of Henry and Albertina, 
which was immediately ſolemnizec, 


hand of his lovely Vaſſal te her happy 
De Lindeſay, felt a ſerenity of mind, 
which nothing but a ſenſe of the pro: 
priety of his own condudt could * 


which made the object of his fondeſt 


devoted his attention wholly to views 
of ambition, and, on every occalion, 


of ſincere attachment, from his gal- 


tant Vaſlal, Henry De Lindeſay. | 
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New and Curious OBsExvaTiIONS 12 
Natural HisToky, 


Continued from page 132. of our Ma- 
gazine for March. 


Murk Rooks. 
A two milk-white rooks in one 


them before they were able to fly, 
threw them down and deſtroyed them, 
| to the regret of the owner, who would 


a curioſity in his rookery. I faw the 
| birds myſelf nailed againſt the end of 
| abarn, and was ſurpriſed to find that 
their bills, legs, feet, and claws were 
—. ĩðͤ 


tits full colours. In about a year 
it began to look dingy; and, blacken- 


fvence has food on the colour of ani- 
mals! The pied and mottled colours 


to be owing to high, various, and 
unuſual food. * 


SNARES. | 


SxaxgEs have a faculty of ſtinking 
ſe defendendo, I knew a gentleman 
| Tho kept a tame ſnake, which was in 
i perlonas ſweet as any animal while 


Forded him in the fatal moment, | 


affections the wife of another. He 


received the molt uncquivocal proots 


Gentleman in the country had | 


neſt. A booby of a carter, finding 


have been glad to have preſerved ſuch 


of domeſticated animals are ſuppoſed | 


Curious Obſervations in Natural Hiſtiam. 
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IxrLvexcs of Foop on Colour. | 


A rw years ago I ſaw a cock bull - 
inch in a cage, which had been 
caught in the fields after it was come 


—— 


ing every ſucceeding year, it became 
coal. black at the end of four. Its 
chief food was hempſeed. Such in- 


. 
— 


came in, it fell to hiſſing, and filled 


* 


in good humour and unalarmed but 
as ſoon as a ſtranger, or a dog or cat, 

the room with ſuch nauſeous effluvia 

as rendered it hardly iupportable. 
| Vieers. 


 ProviDENCE has been ſo indul. 


gent to us as to allow of but one ve- 


nomous reptile of the ferpent kind in 


| theſe kingdoms, andthat is the viper. 


Common ſallad- oil is a ſovereign re- 


| medy againlt the bite of the viper, 
| As to the blind worm Canguis fragilis, 


ſo called becauſe it ſnaps in ſunder 
with a ſmall blow) I have found on 
examination, that it is perfectly in- 
nocuous. A neighbouring yeoman 
(to whom I am indebted for ſome 


male viper about the twenty-ſeventh 
of May: he found her filled with 4 


ſtate of maturity as to contain any 
rudiments of young. Though they 


| are oviparous, yet they are viviparous 


alſo, hatching their young within 
their bellies, and then bringing them 
forth, Whereas ſnakes lay chains of 
eggs every ſummer in my melon beds, 
in ſpite of all that my people can do 
to prevent them; which eggs do not 
hatch till the ſpring following, as 1 


have often experienced. Several in- 


telligent folks aſſure me that they 
have ſeen the viper open her mouth _ 
and admit her helpleſs young down 
her throat on ſudden ſurpriſes, juſt as 
the female opoſſum does her brood _ 


into the pouch under her belly, upon 


the like emergencies ; and yet the 


London viper-catchers inſiſt on it, to 


Mr. Barrington, that no ſuch thing 


ever happens. The ſerpent kind eat, 
41 believe, but once in the year; or, 


rather, but only juſt at one ſeaſon of 
the year. Country people talk much 
of a water ſnake, but, I am pretty 


* 


fure, without any reaſon ; for the 
e com- 


good hints) killed and opened a fe- b 


chain of eleven eggs, about the ſize 
of thoſe of a blackbird; but none of 
them were advanced ſo far towards a 


>. Re 4 ow. 4 
„ rn te „ „„ 
5 a * 2 4 


 Efteen in number; the 


belly of the dam: 
wriggled about, and ſet themſelves 
up, and gaped very wide when touch- 
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common frake (coluber matrix) de- 


lights much to ſport in the water, 
perhaps with a view to procure frogs 
and other food. 


——ñ—ñ — 


On Auguſt the 4th, 1775, we ſur- | 
priſed a large viper, which ſeemed 


very heavy and bloated, as it lay in 
the graſs baſking in the ſun. When 
we came to cut it up, we found that 
the abdomen was crowded with youpg By 
ſhorteſt of 
which meaſured full ſeven inches, and 
were about the ſize of full- grown 
earth; worms. 
into the world, with the true viper- 


Spirit about cho; ſhewing great alert- 


neſs as ſoon as diſengaged from the. 
they twiſted and 


ed with a ſtick, ſhewing manifeſt 


tokens of menaceand defiance, though 
as yet they had no manner of fangs 
that we could find, even with che 
help of our glaſſes. 

To a thinking mind nothing bs 
more wonderful than that early in- 
itinct which impreſſes young animals 
with the notion of the ſituation of 
their natural weapons, and of uſing 
them properly in their own defence, 
even before thoſe weapons ſubſiſt or 
are formed. Thus a young 
will ſpar at his adverſary before his | 
ſpurs are grown; and a calf or a 
_ lamb will puſh with their heads before 
their horns are ſprouted. In the ſame 
manner did theſe young adders at- 
| tempt to bite before their fangs were 


in being. The dam however was 


furniſhed with very formidable ones, 
Which we lifted up (for they fold 
down when not uſed) and cut them 
off with the point of our ſciſſars. 


There was little room to ſuppoſe 


| that this brood had ever been in the 
open air before; or that they were 


taken in for refuge, at the month of 
the * when ſhe perorived that 


This little fry iſſued 


cock 


Curious Obſervations in Natural Hiſtory. 


danger was approaching ; | becauſe 


then probably we ſhould have found 
them ſomewhere in the neck, and ng: 
in the abdomen. | 


Gerar Utility of Worxs,. 


Laxps that are ſubje& to frequent 
inundations are always poor; and 
probably the reaſon may be becauſe 
the worms are drowned. The mo: 


inſignificant inſects and reptiles are of 


much more conſequence, and have 
much more influence in the economy 
of Nature, than the incurious ae 
aware of; and are mighty in their 
eſſect, from their minuteneſs, which 


renders them leſs an object of atten- 


flooded. 
| preſs their deteſtation of worms; the 
former becauſe they render their walks 


Work: 


k 


tion; and from their numbers and 
fecundity. 


link in the chain of Nature, yet, if 
loſt, would make a lamentable chaſm. 
For, to ſay nothing of half the birds, 
and ſome quadrupeds, which are al- 
mot entirely ſupported by them, 


| worms ſeem to be the great promoters 
| of vegetation, which would proceed 


but lamely without them, by boring, 
perforating, and looſening the foi, 


and rendering it pervious to rains and 


the fibres of plants, by drawing {traws 
and ſtalks of leaves and twias into it; 
and, molt of all, by throwing up {uch 
infinite numbers of lumps ot earth 
called worm-caſts, which, being tne 
excrement, is a fine manure tor grain 

ad graſs. Worms probably provide 
new ſoil for hills and flopes where the 
rain waſhes the earth away; and then 
affect ſlopes, probably to avoid being 
Gardeners and farmers es- 


unſightly, and make them much 
and the latter becauſe, as the, 
think, worms eat their green corn. 
But thats men weculd find that tis 
earth without worms would ſoon be, 
come cold, hard-bound, and void at 
fermentation ; and conſequently var 
ren. | | A 


Earth-worms, though in 
| appearance a {mall and deſpicable 


S 


Curious Method of Catching Fiſh in Ruſſia. 


A BEE EarTrR. 


ewenty years ago an idiot boy, whom 
| well remember, who, from a child, 
ſhewed a ſtrong propenſity to bees; 
they were his food, his amuſement, 
his ſole object. And as people of 
this caſt have ſeldom more than one 


In the winter he doſed away his time, 


fide, in a kind of torpid ſtate, ſel- 


corner ; but in the ſummer he was 


all alert, and in queſt of his game in | 


| the fields, and on ſunny banks. Ho- 
| n:y-bees, humble-bees, and waips, 


their ſtings, but would ſeize them 


bodies for the ſake of their honey- 


bolom between his ſhirt and his ſkin 
with a number of theſe captives ; and 
ſometimes would confine them in bot - 
tles. He was a very merops aptaſecr, 


| Men that kept bees ; for he would 
ide into their bee-gardens, and, 


| has been known to overturn hives for 
| the ſake of honey, of which he was 


the tubs and veſſels, begging a 


As he ran about he uſed to make a 
ſembling the buzzing of bees. This 
| Cadaverous complexion ; nd, except 

in his favourite purſuit, in which he 


was wonderfully adroit, diſcovered 
a0 manner of underſtanding. 


We had in this village more than | 


point in vie w, ſo this lad exerted all 
his few faculties on this one purſuit. 


within his father's houſe, by the fire 


dom departing from the chimney- | 


were his prey wherever he found | 
them: he had no apprehenſions from 


nudis manibus, and at once diſarm | 
them of their weapons, and ſuck their 


bags. Sometimes he would fill his 
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\ Curious Merbed of catching. Fiſh in 


the Rider V. vloa, with fome Ol ſerva- 
tions reſpecting Caviar and Tjin- 
_ glaſs. | | 


From PALLas's Travers. 


fiſh, as along the Volga. The greater 


— 


are unknown elſewhere. Deſides va- 


deſcription. 


bank to the middle of the ftream ; they 
then ſink in it a row of flakes, or 


bed of the river, forming either a 


ſitting down before the tools, would 
rap with his finger on the hives, and 
ſo take the bees as they came out. He 


paſſionately fond. Where metheglin 
was making, he would linger round 
draught of what he called bee-wine. 
humming noiſe with his lips, re- 


lad was lean and fallow, and of a 


or the ice. Having proceeded thus 
far, they take other hurdles, of a 
length ſufficient to reach from the top 
of the water to the bottom, where, by 


in ſuch a manner, that the ſtream 
forcing them againſt the ſakes, they 


* „ 


| ſage. In the angle of this dyke an 


fathoms in breadth, which conducts 
to a ſquare chamber, incloſed, in like 


ofier hurdles, and in which the filh 


*. 


THERE is no country in the 
I world, where ſo many ingeni- 

ous methods are employed, or fo great 

a diverſity of machines uſed to catch 


part of theſe methods and machines 


rious kinds of nets, ſuch as the traw}, _ 
ſeine, &c. the inhabitants of thoſe. 
countries uſe alſo a fiſh trap called 
Gerodba, which deſerves a particular 


Forthismethodof fiſhing, they make 
choice of a part of the river where 
the bottom is ſmooth, quite from the © 


large poſts, which croſs part of the 


right or an obtuſe angle, the interior 
part of which fronts the lower part of 
the current. The tops of thoſe Rakes 


muſt riſe abovethe ſurfaceot the water, 
or bee-bird 5 and very injurious to | 


means of large ſtones, they fix them 


remain as it were cemented to them, 
and form a kind of dyke, which 
| obliges the fiſh that are proceeding 
| up the river to glide along by the fide 
of it, in order to ſearch for ſome 
opening that may afford them a pa- 


opening is left about two or three 


manner, on three ſides by [takes and 


| are caught. When the dyke croſſes a 
| part of the river obliquely, without 
1 DES forms 


14 

42 

"Fe 
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forming an angle, a double chamber 
conſtrued like the preceeding, is form- 
ed about the middle of it; but theſe 
chambers are placed againſt that ſide 


af the dyke which faces the lower 


part of the river, that the entrance of 
them may be oppoſite the ſhore. 
both caſes the fiſhermen take care to 
have the ice continually open above 
theſe chambers during the whole win- 
ter, and they erect a ſtraw hut upon 
the opening, large enough for them 
to walk eaſily around the hole, and 
to keep a ſmall 
themſelves. 


It may be eaſily perceived, that in 


either caſe the fiſh which follow the 


fire lighted to warm 


Curious Method of Catching Fig in Ruſſia. 


In 


dyke, ſeeking a paſſage to go up the 


river, are obliged to enter theſe 


chambers. In order that the fiſher- 
mien may be informed of the arrival | 
of the fiſh, and enabledtncatch them, 


the interior part of the chamber is 


5 diſpoſed in the following manner. In f 


the bottom they place a ſquare frame, 


compoſed of ſtrong poles, and filled 
up with net-work of ſmall cords, and | 
in ſummer of oſier twigs. To each 
of the four corners of this frame is 
tied a ſtrong cord, fixed to two levers 


placed above the opening in the ice, 


dy means of which they raiſe the 


wooden frame. Above the entrance 


of the chamber they keep a falling | 
grate made of poles and net work, ſo | 
that it entirely thutsthe openiug when 


It is let down to the bottom; and in 


order that they may know the mo- 


ment when the fiſh have entered the 
trap, and let down the grate, they 


Place before the entrance ſeveral pieces 
cf packthread, faſtened at one end to 


a ſmall ſtick that floats acroſs the 


Pater, from which they proceed like 
ſo many radit, and end at the wooden 
frame placed at the bottom of the 


| joined in ſuch a manner, that the 


chamber. Theſe pieces of packthread 


are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that 
no large fiſh can enter without touch- 
ing ſome of them, and conſequently 


without ſhaking the Rick which floats | 


the wooden frame, and draw up the 


the pieces of packthread that are 


as the fiſh touch the packthreads the 


and other fiſh which go up the 71: 


on the furface of the river. As fac 
as the hſhermen perceive it move ey 
let down the grate, and drawing up 
the frame in the bottom by means of 
the wooden levers, every thing cor. 
tained in the chamber is raiſed alor 
with it. After having drawn ont the 
fiſh with iron hooks, they let down 


grate, which ſhuts the chamber, to be 
ready for a new capture. Three 
people are ſufficient for this labour. 

In order that they may not te 
obliged to watch the whole night, 
they have deviſed a very ſimple me. 
thod by which the fiſh ſhut them— 
ſelves in, and at the ſame time pire 
notice of their misfortune. For this 
purpoſe they fix to the falling grate 
a tew ſtones, by the weight of which 
it ſinks to the bottom when it is leſt 
without any thing to ſupport it. 
They then raiſe upon a beam, placed 
acroſs the hole made in the ice, three 
pieces of wood in the form of the 
figure four, one of which ſupports the 
falling grate, and another is fixed to 


ſpread out before the entrance of the 
chamber. All theſe bits of wood are 


leaſt thing deranges them. As ſoon 


grate falls, ſhuts the entrance of the 
chamber, and at the 1ame time pulls 
another piece of pack thread commu- 
nicating with a bell, by the ringing 
of which the fiſhermen are awaked, 
and immediately haſten to ſeize that 
prey, and to put their machine!) 
. hoon 

This ingenious machine is erefted 
in ſummer, when the water is ſettled 
at its uſual height, and the fiſhermen 
catch, until the river begins to be 
frozen, theſe large ſturgeons which 
furniſh iſinglafs, common ſturgeon» 


When the current begins to ca) 
ſhoals of ice along with it, they tale 
the whole away, and the mach: 


Curious Method of Catching Fiſh in Ruſta. 


fot erected again until the beginning 


| of January, at which time the white 


aalmon begin to aſcend the river in 
reat numbers Theſe are almoſt the 


only fiſh caught untilthe ſpring, when 
| tho machine is again taken down on 
neccount of the breaking of the ice. 


Beſides theſe ouftchiougu?, or large 


| dykes, they raiſe alſo a great number | 
ok ſmall ones upon the ice, which ex- 
tend only a ſhort way from the ſhore; 
br means of theſe they catch ſmall 
| 6 and abundance of lampreys with 
a bind of nets called /t by the Kuſ— 
| Gans; but this method of fiſhing is 
dot conſidered as of much importance. 
| When the water of the river is high, 
| they catch different kinds of ſturgeon 
| with large caſting nets called aevoidi, 
| which is the principal method of fiſh- 
ing in the country. 


The moſt elleemed fiſh ofthe Volga, | 
and thoſe which ſell beſt, are white 
| falmon and different kinds of ſturgeon. 
The former are tranſported freſh in 


winter to the northern parts of Ruſſia; 


| afterwards none are ſent, but ſalted 
| and dried inthe ſmoke, as is done with 


the red ſalmon in other places. This 


| ſalmon would be molt delicious, did 


the fiſhermen underſtand how to ma- 
nage it properly, but they prepare it 


caught in ſurnmer or autumn, are car- 
ned alive to the ponds in the neigh- 


| badly, and onthat account it is almoſt 
pot. ; Tg OP 
The different kinds of ſturgeon 


bourhood of the Volga, when the wa- 


ters have retired. The filhermen 


even drag them along in the river, to 
ſome ſpot not far from theſe ponds, 
by a cord which is put into their | 


mouths, and comes ont at their gills, 


They are kept there until the begin- 
ning of winter, at which time they 


catch thera again with nets, and 


tranſport them to different parts, by 
covering them with ice. Of all the 


ſpecies of ſturgeon none is leſs in re- 
queſt than that which furniſhes ifin- 


—_—_ 
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quantities: the head of the fiſh is then 
called baſchia ; and the belly reſcha.' 


The common ſturgeon and the ſevri- 
ouga ſell much better than the for- 
C | . e 
| The ſpawn of theſe fiſh, which 
forms caviar, is tranſported during 
winter without being ſalted, That 


—Ü—Ü—ä— 


which is prepared from the ſpawn of 
the ſturgeon and the ſevriouga toge- 


a large ſturgeon five pouds, or one 


ties of it are ſalted during ſurnmer, 
and | 


and falted it repeatedly, it is put into 
caſks, the bottoms of which are full 


poured over it to preſerve it from 


| corruption. In ſome places a kind of 
caviar is made of the ſpawn of the 
white ſalmon and the pike; but before 
the eggs of the latter are ſalted, care 
is taken to waſh them in boiling wa- 
ter, to deſtroy: that viſcous ſubſtance 
which ſurrounds them. The Ruſſhhans 
call this kraſnaia ikra, red caviar. 
They confider the eggs of the barbel 
and the bream as unwholeſome, and 
for this reaſon they give them to their 


geeſe and poultry, 


are eaten freſh, Along the back there 


3" 4 it is, however, ſalted in large. | runs a large nerve, called by the Ruſ- 
ol. II. | | | „ + 2 


* 


2 M 


ther is the moſt eſteemed. The eggs 

of the ſpawn are ſeparated from their 
ligaments, by making them paſs gent- 

ly through a ſieve, or a net, with 

| {mall mefhes, called greclotli. From 


EIS 
7 - = os py — 


hundred and ſixty five pounds of ca- 
viar are ſometimes procured. The 
common ſturgeon never furniſnes more 
than thirty pounds, and the ſevriouga 
from ten to twelve. Large quanti- 


FFP 


tranſported in barrels. The 
manner of preparing it is at follows: 
After having cleaned the caviar well, 


of holes like a ſieve, anda great num- 

| ber of weights are put upon the top of 

them, in order to preſs. out all the 

| moiſture z ſometimes, it is put into a 
cloth bag, in which it is well ſqueez- _ 

ed; it is then cloſely packed into bar- 
rels, and ſome of the oil of the fiſh is 


Nothing is thrown away that be- 
longs to the ſturgeon. The inteſtines 


es 
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ſans veziga, which they take care to 
ſeparate it. When dried it is ac- 
counted a great delicacy, and is ſold | 
at a very dear rate. 


They take out 
alſo the air bladder, from which they 


prepare that fiſh-glue known under the 
name of ichtyocolla or iſinglaſs. The 
bladder of the common ſturgeon is 


moſt eſteemed, and that of the large 
ſturgeon is next. The bladder of the 
ſterlet is ſaid to furniſh the ſtrongeſt 
glue, on account of its viſcoſity; it is 
alſo the beſt for inlaid work. Theſe 
different bladders, while freſh, are 


ſteeped in water, and afterwards dried, 


their firſt pellicle is then taken off, and 


they are rubbed until all the blood 


veſſels appear and loſe their humidity. 


When this is done, the white ſhining 
membrane, which is that properly | 
which produces the glue, is rolled 

into all manner of figures and dried 
The beſt is rolled up in the 
Form of little crowns, the ſecond in 


anewW.. 


quality has the figure of a book, and 


the commoneſt kind is dried, ſuch as 
„ 
and along the banks of the Volga, 2 
the inhabitants extract from theſe 
bladders, by melting them While 
Freſh, a kind of glue, which they 


In the environs of Sinbirſk, 


pour into moulds of different forms. 


Along the Oka, where they fith only 


for ſterlets or ſmall. ſturgeons, they 


take the air bladders of theſe fiſh, 
and having beat them, lay them in 
ſome place to dry, and the glue is | 
The air-bladder alſo of the 
glanis is prepared for the ſame pur- 
poſe on the banks of the Volga, but 
care mult be taken to pound it before 
it is put over the fire, and as it does 1 
not melt entirely, 


made. 


it is neceſſary to 
ſtrain it through a cloth. It is ſaid, 


| - that the glanis produces the ſtrongeſt 


and belt glue for the uſe of cabinet- 
maker. In ſeveral places the fiſher- 


men have begun to make glue from 
the air-bladders of the barbel 


Of all 
the ſpecies of large fiſh the Hlurus la- 


2is is che leaſt eſteemed. Its fin, 


* 
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Account of a ſingular $ leer. 


however, is made uſeful, lich. 78 
not the caſe with that of other ff. 
As it is very thin and ſmooth, lite 
that of the eel, it is ſtretched out +, 


dry, and becomes tranſparent. It i; 


then ſold to the peaſants, and above 
all to the Tartars, who uſe it for their 
windows inſtead of glaſs. The latter 


epiploon or caul of different ani. 
mals, well cleaned and dried, Che 
{kin of the glains is much better than 
a piece of bladder, for covering the 
mouths or thoſe bottles in which meg 
mals are preſerved, becauſe chey pre- 
vent more the ev aporation of the ſbi- 
rits of weine. 


2 rech 4x: DIED 
| Account of a | gular Sleeper EY 


BOUT the middle of Septen 
ber laſt, Elizabeth Perkins, wiſe 
of Thomas Perkins, labourer, in the 


without any previous malady or indi- 
_ poſition, fell into a profound ilzzp, 
and continued ſo three days ol 
nights; and, after waking, and going 

about her houſhold affairs, at nig It 
went to bed, and flept again for the 
ſame ſpace of time. This method d 
ſleeping and waking about twice a 
week, 
January, ſince which time her !icep 
have increaſed to ſix days and ſeven 
nights, viz. from every Sunday nigh! 
to the Sunday morning following 

and continued ſo ever ſince; althouyb 
her intervals of waking are thus pio- 
tracted, yet, when ſhe gets up, which 


| ſhe does at the cuſtomary hour of fil. 


ing, ſhe never complains of either 
hunger or thirſt; her appetite is mo- 
derate and her diet the ſame as uſual; 
her ſpirits lively and cheerful, but 
ſomewhat emaciated in body, which, 
from the want of regular aliment, i 


| 


a circumltance not to be wondered 
abs 


employ, for the ſame purpoſe, the 


pariſh of Morley St. Peter, about | 
| two miles from Attelburgh, Norfolk, 


held her till the month 6 


G. ee . .. 960. end wa - ae 


R 


in 
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impoſtor. 


Obituary of eminent Perſons. 


at; She is almoſt continually watch- | 


ed by ſome of her neighhours, ſo that 
there is no probability of her being an 
Many attempts have been 
made to rouſe her from her lethargy, 
ſuch as violently ſhaking. her, calling 


loudly in her ear, raiſing her from 


the bed, &c. but all their efforts have 
hitherto proved ineffectual, till the 


eriodical time of waking arrives, 
when, to the aſtoniſhment of the ſur- 
rounding neighbourbood, ſhe is fully 
emancipated from the ſhackles of | 


Morpheus. 


e-. 
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Reſpecting the Priſons of Great Fritels 5 


aA4nd Ireland. 


HE following is the average 


number of perſons confined at 
one time in the priſons in Ireland, 


Debtors  — 550 
"Criminals — 1000 
150 


| Suppoſed omitted — 20 


- 


Account of the number of Priſoners. 
1 the goals and priſons of England 


and Wales, at the laſt time they were 


vilted in 1787 and 88 


Debtors 2011 
Felons, & . 2052 
Petty Offenders 1412 

In the Hulks 1937 
FBauppoſed omitted 70 
Total 7482 


— * 


The numbers conſined in the Lon- 
don Priſons and in the Hulks, at the. 


time they were viſited in 1788. 


| Debtors 5 927 
Felons, &. ' 2670 


0185 3 
Petty Offences 538 


—— — 


Total 4135 


Which is far more than à half of 


the number confined in the whole 
kingdom. 
According to an exact calculation 


Pr eſented to the Houſe of Commons, - 
the average number of priſone ers or- 


dered for tranſportation in England 


in one Year, 15 960. 


——_—_— 


Account of the number of priſoners 
convicted of capital crimes in Scot- 


i760 to May 


land from January 


1782 | 

| Condemned — 76 
Fardoned — 22 
Executed © — 


1783 to Auguſt 1787, is, 


Condemned — 58 
Pardoned — _- 15 
Executed  — _ 


The number executed” in London 


and Middlefex, from Dec. 783 to 
Dec. 1788, is 324. ; LY 

Near eight times as many as in all : 
Scotland, about the ſame 1 of 
time. 
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ly attended his ſtudies, which re- 
flect a luſtre upon his country. He 
was a good Chriſtian, and the beſt of 


| citizens, ſtrict in the duties of his pro- 
feſſion, and attentive to all around 


him. He paid the debt of Nature 


with perfect reſignation, and in full 


poſſeſſion of his faculties. 
1789. Lately, at Florence, Zuc- 


| carelli, che celebrated painter, whoſe 
| works are well known and much 
| elteem» 


2 M2 
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And the number from January 


. Florence, aged 98 years, 
30. ſeven months, andtwenty- 
| three days, Domenico Maria Manni, 
| the Neſtor of the Literati of [taly. 
| Indefatigable to the laſt, he conſtant» 
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eſteemed in England. 
In a fit of apoplexy, as he was en 
tering a public meeting at Edinburgh, 


Admiral Sir Charles Douglas. He 


was originally in the Dutch ſervice, 
and it was not without ſome difficulty 


that he was enabled to obtain rank 


in the Engliſh navy. The war before 


laſt, however, his ſervices were ſuch, | 
that he was promoted through the va- 


rious ranks of the ſervice till he be: 
came a poſt-captain, In the peace 


which ſuceeded, upon bis going to 


St. Peterſburg, his Majeſty conferred 


the rank of baronet on him. Sir | 


Charles was a native of Scotland, and 
ſo excellent a linguiſt, that he ſpoke 
fix European languages extremely 
correct, On the war with America 
breaking ont, he had a broad pen 
dant given him, and he commanded 
the ſquadron employed m the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 
obtained him very flattering honours 


duct from the Dake, of 98 guns, Sir 
Charles was appointed to command 
her. In this ſhip he cultivated his 


mechanical propeniity fo much inthe 


improvement of the guns, and the 
uſe of locks inſtead of matches, that 
the practice was univerſally adopted 
throughout the navy. On the death 
of Lord Rodney's favourite officer, 


| Capt. Young, Sir Charles was re- 
commended, by the Lords of the j 
Admiralty, as a fit ſucceſſor to ma- 


nage the important concerns of the 
Welt India fleet; and, owing to his 


great ab/lity, Lord Rodney has never 


failed to confeſs, that the advantages 


of the day were greatly improved. 
It has often been aſſerted, that, had 


Sir Charles's advice been purſued, 
more might have been effected. Sir 
Charles, when preſſed upon this ſub- 
jet, always replied, © We had a 
great deal to do, Sir; and I believe 


you will allow we did a great deal.“ 


Since che war, Sir Charles had the 


I EI —_ 


His ſervices here | 
| miral Hoſier, in 1724, and was with 
on his return to England; and after 
Brereton was diſmiſſed for miſcon- 


Lent. commend 
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chief command at Nova Scotia; but 


being diſguſted at ſome proceedings 


of the Adrniralty and Navy Boards, 
he begged to be recalled. During 
the preparations for war in the year 
1787, he was preſented to the rank 
of rear admiral; and, about a month 
ſince, was appointed to 30 0 Nova 
Scotia, as commander in chief. Sir 
Charles was a very good, a very 


| brave, and a very honeſt man, 


At Fleſhbeck, co. Weltmorelarg, 
in his 75th year, John Glover, etq, 


This gentleman's houſe, a little time 


before his deceaſe, was robbed of 
money and plate to a conſiderable a. 


mount; and the offender, impelled 
by the . ſlings of conſcience, a few 


days after returned the plate and 89 
guineas of the money. _ | 

At Sittingbourn, Kent, aged 24, 
Mr. Jas. Becket, who was a turgeon's 
mate in the fleet commanded by Ad- 


Admiral Vernon at the taking Porto 
Bello, in 1739. He afterwards ſets 
tled as an apothecary at Cranbrook, 


but had retired from bulineſs many 


VEars. 


In a field near Alderly, co. Glou- 


ceſter, on his way home to King 


wood, aged 73» Moſes Haines, for. 
merly a day labourer, but of late 
years a pauper of that pariſh for his 


ſupport, beſides what he obtained 


from the bounty of the benevolent 
and charitable in the neighbourhood, 
by importunate begging, to whom he 
uſcally delivered a tale of pretended 
diſtreſs, to excite their compaſſion, 


and at the ſame time bitterly com- 


plained of the rigid @conomy of bis 
pariſh, in granting him only the {mall 
trifle of 2s, per week, Having been 
ſuſpected in his life-time, of being pol- 
ſeſſed of ſome money, notwith{tand- 
ing his conſtant and ſolemn protelta- 


tions to the contrary, a ſew days after 


his deceaſe his houſe was ſearched, 
when, concealed in a large bag d 


wool, in ſeveral parcels, were _ 
| %%% ¾ do 


= 1 ;— a a  . l 8 „ 
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ard the ſollowing ſums: 


: . Jo 
40 guineas 42 
248 half-crowns 31 | 15 
3 301 Shillings 19-2 1.91 . 


At Powderham caſtle, co. Devon, 


Miſs Eleanor Courtenay, 9th daughter 
of the late, and fiſter of the Vitcount 
C.—As the was returning from the 
play-houſe at Exeter, a few days be- 
fore, the was ſuddenly ſeized with a 


convulfion fit, which was followed by | 


a locked jaw, of which ſhe lingered 
ia great agony to the time of her 


death. | 
At Guildford, Surrey, aged78, Capt. 


John Clark. He was born in the 


| reign of Queen Anne, in the year 


3711; went to ſea in the reign of 


George I.; was at the ſiege of Gib- 


raltar in the year 1729; in many 
remarkable engagements, particularly 


that of Matthews and Leſtock; was | 
made a captain in 1757; a poſt in 
1758; arriving to the rank of rear- 


admiral, and though 56 years in the 


ſervice, was paſſed over in the laſt 


promotions. 


At Paris, ſuddenly, aged about 


50, the Marquis of Conflans, who 
viited England about (ix years ago, 
in company with the Dukes of Or- 
leans and Fitz-james. He was lieu- 
tenant-general of his Majeſty's armies, 
governor of New Briſac, colonel of a 
tegiment of huſſars that bear his name, 


marquis of Armantieres, viſcount of 
Ouchy, &c. &c. • 

At Lyme, aged 93, Wm. Walter, 
eg. major of the 74th reg. of foot. | 
Ne ſerved Kings George I. II. and | 
III. He was a mild, humane, good | 
man, His conduct through life was 
peculiarly diſtinguiſhed for humility 


and goodneſs, All his officers and 
vldiers loved him. He made peace 
wich 25 nations of the favage Indians, 
He uſed them with ſo much goodneſs 


and hoſpitality, that they worſhiped 


lim, and called him their God, and 


* 


thought there was not ſuch another 


Obituary of eminent Perſons. 
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man in the known world. He was 
a gentleman that never graſped after 


riches. The late Earl of Chatham, 
when he was at Lyme, viſited him 
moſt days; 
good conduct while he was in North 


America: and told him, that, had 


it not been for Gen. Monckton and 


Major Walter, North America would 5 
not have been conquered; for tlieir 
conduct and humility was ſuch, that 
they gained the heart of every ſol- 


dier. | 


Mr. Peter Trowbridge, aged 75 
he was one of the few ſurvivors that 
ſailed round the world with Lord 


Anſon in the Centurion, in 1744, 


At his houſe in St James's-iquare, : 


in his 96th year, the Moſt Noble 
Thomas Oſborne, Duke of Leeds, 
Marquis of Carmarthen, 


plain, Baron Oſborne of Kiveton, 


knight of the molt noble order of tile 
Garter, baronet, one of his Majeſty's - 
moſt honourable privy council, LL. D. 
and F. R. S. His Grace was the on- 
ly ſurviving ſon of Peregrine Hyde, 
Duke of Leeds, by his firit wife, the 
Lady Eliz. Harley, daughter of 
Robert Earl of Oxford and Earl 


Mortimer, lord high treaſurer of 


| England; was boru Nov. 6, 1713, 
| and ſucceeded to his father's honours 
and eltates May 9, 1731. June 6, 
1740, he married the Lady Mary, 
youngeſt daughter of Francis E. of 


Godolphin, who departed this life 


Aug. 3, 1764, by whom he had 
iſſue a ſon, born in 1741, who lived 
but a few days; Henrietta, born in 
744, who died ſoon after; Thomas 


Marquis of Carmarthen, born Jan. 
29, 1750, (called up by writ to the 
Houſe of Peers in May 1776, as 
Baron Oſborne of Kiveton,) now 
Duke of Leeds, and one of his Ma- 
jeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
His Grace the preſent Duke has iſſue 
by his firſt wite, the Lady Amelia 
d' Arcy, daughter of Robert E. 


thanked him often for his 


Earl of 
Danby, Viſcount Latimer and Dum- 
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daughter, George-William- Frederick, 
Lord Conyers (in right of his late 
mother), now Marquis of Carmar- 


then, born July 21, 1775; Lady 


Mary Henrietta 3 Oſborne, | 


vorn Oc. 18, // His Grace 


married, in Odobet laſt, Miſs An- 


guiſh. eldeſt daughter of thelate Tho. 
A. eiq. accomptant-general, one of 
the maſters in the high Court of 
Chancery, and one cf the commilſ- 
tior.ers for examining the public ac- 
compts. 


N A b AC ICY 


Niscrrraxzovs Aurcbor Es. 


*HE Kipoltion of Charles XII. 
began to ſhew itſelf very 

early, even before he loſt his father, 
by his fondneſs for the chace, and for 
hunting in the moſt dangerous man- 
ner. He even invented a new me- 


thod of catching bears alive, and it 


was not without expoſing his life to 
3 peril, that he put it in practice. 
y this method he canght three of 


them in the life-time of his father! in 


one hunting match. 

This young prince remarked, that 
theſe animals, when hard preſſed by 
the dogs, truſting rather to their 


ſtrength than their ſwiftneſs, often ſtop- 


ped, raiſed themſelves on their hind 
legs, and darting upon the fierceſt 


of the dogs, ſtrangled them, ſqueez- 


ing them between their breaths and 
their fore paws ; 


hooked at one end, 
ed to be made on purpoſe. 
fix of the boldeſt hunters, among 
whom he always made one, armed 


themſelves with theſe poles, and 


while the dogs ſtopped the bears, they 
ſeized them by the necks, and held 
them until others, with ropes, en- 
_ tangled their hind legs, in ſuch'a man- 


Miſcellancous Anecdotes, 


of Holderneſs, two ſons and one | 


3 large flea which v 


| he conceived there- | 
Fore that it would be the beſt method | 
to attack them with wooden poles | 
which he order- 
Five or | 


60 thoſe ho are wanting in ꝛelpeck 


ner that they could not ſtir. He 


then made their fore feet be tied, 


and forcing them to walk upon thoſe 


behind, conducted them thus in tri- 


umph to Stockholm. 
Olaus Porrichius, 2 learned Da. 


niſh phyſician, who died in 169, 


after having publithed a great num- 


ber of works, relates, that one day 
entering the bed-chamber ot a fe- 


male patient, who had ſent for him, 
ſhe begged him to wait a ſew mo- 


ments, until a flea which was chained 


to her hand, had finiſhed its repaſt. 
Borrichius upon this caſt lis eyes to- 
wards the lady's hand, and beheld a 
was fixed to it by a 
ſmall golden chain, and was eayerly 
jucking her blood. When it was ſa- 
tisfied, "ſhe ſhut it up in a ſmall box, 


lined with the fineſt ilk. The pati 
ent aſſured her phy fician, that ſhe had 


carefully preſerved this little animal 


for the ſpace of ſix years, and that 


ſhe ſed it with her blood twice a 
day. After the was perfectly cured, 


ſhe ſet out for France, together with 


her flea ; on her return Borrichius, 


who had an opportunity of ſ{ceiny her, 


baving aſked after her lictle inſet, 


| ſhe replied, with great ſorrow, that 
it had died through the ne gligence 
_ofher ſervant. 


Tang Kao-Hung , Emperor 5 Cui. 


na, who died in the year 626 oj cur 
Era, being about co put to Jeath two 


general officers, who, having been 
commiſſioned to guard the buryinge 
place of his anceſtors, had cut Jown 
a tree, which, on account of the re- 


ſpect of the Chineſe for ſuch menu. 
was accounted ſacred, one of 


ments, \ 
his miniſters, whoſe name bas been 
preſerved in hiſtory, Ty: -jin-Kie, fe- 
preſented to him, that it would be 
cruel to take away the lives of theſe 
two brave men merely for their im- 
prudence. © What!“ replied the 
Emperor in a paſſion, * ſhall 1 not 
« puniſh with the greateſt ſeverity 


6 0 


; : 
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« to my anceſtors? Have not theſe | 
« two officers bezn guilty of that 
« erime, by cutting down a tree 
„ which over-ſhaded their tombs 2?” 


Rie, “ the moles and the rats are 
« far more deficient in refpet to 
4 your anceſtors ; fince they even 
« gnaw their very coffins, and yet 
« your filial piety does not carry you 
« { far as to make war upon theſe 
« ſacrilegious animals.” The Em- 
| peror, recalled to humanity by theſe 
F reflections, pardoned the two officers. 
Mezeray was ſo nepligent in his 
dreſs that one wonld have taken him 
for a beggar rather than for what he 


— 


Anecdstes of Capt. Stair Deuglas. 1 


* Well, my Lord,“ Taid Ty-jin- | 


was: One morning he happened to | 
he arreſted by the inſpectors of the 
poor, This miſtake, inſtead of offend- 
ing him, gave him great pleaſure ; 
for he was fond of ſingular adven- 
tires. He therefore told the officers, 
that it would fatigne him too much 
to go along with them on foot; but 
thatas ſoon as a new wheel was put 
to his carriage, he would accompany 
them when and wherever they thought 


—_ 


proper. | | 
. E -.-.... .-. . 


| Anecdotes of the late Capt. STAIR 
FEY e,, 


N the 8th of April 1789, Capt. 
Stair Douglas died at Rich- 
mond, in Yorkſhire ; whoſe merit in 
| his profeſſion, the navy at large will 
radily acknowledge. 4 


— 


ln the year 1778, Stair Douglas 


| and had the charge of a convoy to 
the Levant ; which, by his {kill in 
rlilting a French force of four ſail, 


ert King's pendant during the late 
far taken by the French. From the 
ſpirit with which Stair held out, he 


commanded the Montreal frigate, | 


were enabled to eſcape. The Mon- 
real truck, and we think was the 


ceived ſuch illiberal treatment from | 


that he proteſted, whenever he met 


that officer on 2r7a firma, his “ foul 
Such was honeſt 


ſhould travel.“ 
Stair's language. 


Soon after his releaſe, a misfortune 


befelbim, that hung heavily on his 
mind for ſome time. He was at din- 


ner on board a King's ſhip in Gib- 


raltar Bay, when he obſerved ſome 


boys at play in two boat:, hoiſted a 


white flag, and boaſted under the ſtern 
gallery, of being victorious; which 
Stair was told was a cenſure on his 
having ſtruck to French colours; and 


in conſequence he went to the cabin- 
window, and required the boys * to. 
douſe their colours.“ 
not being complied with, he fired a 
piſtol, which unfortunately proved to 
be loaded, and ſhot one of the boys, 
| who expired ſoon after. He was 
tried for this, and honourably acquit- 
ted: but he long lamented the fa- 


tality. 


In April 1781, Capt. 8. Douglas 
commanded the Prince William, when 
Rear-Adm. Lord Hood (then Sir 


Samuel) commanded the ſquadron 


then cruiſing of Martinique, to inter- 


cept the French fleet. The Prince 


William was at anchor at Gros Iſlet 
Bay, St. Lucia; her crew were in a 
wretched and fickly tate; but on the 


ſignal being made of the enemy's 


| fleet, by the Ruſſell, he immediately _ 
weighed, and joined the Rear Admi- 
| ral, to the ſurpriſe of the whole fleet. 
Every effort in his power was made 
to aſſiſt Lord Hood, in oppoſing ſo 
ſuperior a force. We think it after- 
wards fell to Captain Douglas's lot 
to bring the Triumph home to 
Europe, and ſubſequent to that he 


had another ſhip. 
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the commander of the French force, 


The requeſt 
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ger of admilting CiRCUM3STANTIAL 
EviDENCE. 

I is a maxim in all civilized fates, 

that it is much better ten guilty 


| perſons ſhould eſcape, than one in- 
nocent man ſhould ſuffer, 


This 
maxim is founded on an idea of na- 


tural equity, ariſing in the minds 


of people in general, and it has been 
confirmed by a variety of inſtances. 
It is certain, that ſome particular cir- 
cumſtances, when blended, have ſuch 


an appearance of truth that they 


are generally conſidered as amount- 


Ing to a poſitive proof; yet an inno- 


cent man may be condemued. 


In the reign of Charles II. one 
Jaques de Moulin, a French refugee, 


| fettled with his family in London, 


where he carried on a conſiderable 
trade in the fale of ſuch goods as 


had been condemned at the Cuſtom- 
houſe, 
Itſelf illegal, contributed but little | 
towards ſupporting his character, 


This trade, though not in 


and he was often accuſed of putting 


to perſons of whom he had received 


money, with ſeveral of theſe pieces 
of counterfeit coin, and pretended 
that he had found them among the 
Pieces, which had been paid him. 
This was in general poſitively denied. 
De Moulin, however, remained 
obſtinate in his charge. This part 
of his conduct ſoon brought him -| 
into diſrepute, and having fold a 
s one Du Moulin's 
received the ſum of 78]. in pay 
ment, for which he gave his receipt. 
In a few days he returned with ſix 
counterſeit pieces to Harris, obſerv- 
ing to him, that they were baſe 
metal, and inſiſting upon having 
good ones in their room. 


parcel of goods to one Harris, he 


denied he had given him 


obliged to make good the loſs, but, 


off bad gold. He came frequently 


Harris 

thoſe 
pieces, and Du Moulin was equally | 
poſitive, that they had never been | 
mixed with any other. Harris was 


Danger of admitting Circumſtantial Evidence. 


| 


| he went from place to place, tellin; 


— 


| death. 


| her, that her huſband, Williams, 


| named, that had for many years 


* 


| counterfeit gold into his maſter's 


live. Upon receiving this, ſhe feat 


conſcious of his own innccerce 
eh, 


every one whom he knew, that Dy 
Moulin had cheated bim, and that 
he had ſupported fraud by perjury 
The character of Du Moulin was 
now univerfally deteſted ; and be 
brought his action againſt Harris for 
defamatory words. Harris defended 
the action; and upon the apartments 
of Du Moulin being ſearched, ſeve. 
ral pieces of counterfeit coin wore 
found in a bureau, and in a eloſet 
were diſcovered all the implements 
uſed in coining, There could now 
remain no. doubt of Du Moulin's 
guilt, which ſeemed to be attended 
with many circumſtances of aporu- 
vation; accordingly he was com. 
mitted to Newgate, and being 
brought to his trial, was found 
guilty, and received ſentence of 
It happened, however, that a few 
days before he was to have been ex: 
ecuted, one Williams, an engraver, 
was killed by a fall from his horſe, 
which had ſuch an effect on his wife, 
that being far advanced in preg- 
nancy, fhe was taken in-labour, and 
was told that ſhe could not poſhbly 


for the wife of Du Moulin, and told 
was one of four perſons whom the 


ſubſiſted by counterfeiting of coin; 
that one of theſe four perſons was 
; footman, who, by 
means of falſe keys, had put the 


drawers, and taken out an equal 
quantity of good. Having delivered | 
this account, the woman expired in 
great agonies, and the ,wife of Du 
Moulin procured a warrant againit 
the three men, who were all appꝛre: 
hended the ſame day, and ſeparate 
Iy examined, nee N 
Du Moulin's ſervant perſiſted in 
his innocence, as did one of the © 
. „ ANN 


| divine providence, an innocent man 


| circumſtances. _ | 


| tleman died, and left a conſiderable 
| eſtate to an only daughter, waoſe | 
uncle he appointed her guardian. 
| She was then about eighteen; and 


| ried, or, if married, without chil- | 
| dren, her fortune was to devolve 


| the other relations hinted, that it | 
| was not proper the young lady ſhould - 
| live with her uncle, on account of 

| his being ſo deeply intereſted with 


took her to his houſe upon Epping 
| Foreſt. But the young lady in a 
| ſhort time abſconding, and not being | 
| any where to be heard of, it was 
| luſp:z&ed ſhe was murdered ; and | 


intelligence had been given that ſhe 


Danger of admitting Circumſtantial Evidence. 


thers, but while the third was un- 
ger examination, a meſſenger who 


had been ſent to ſearch their lodg- | 


ings arriving, and producing a great 
number of implements uſed in coin- 
ing, he was admitted an evidence 
for the crown ; and, upon further 
enquiry, it was tound, that the foot- 
man of Du Moulin had, on the ap- 
proach of the othicers. to apprehend 
his maſter, put the tools for coin- 
ing into his bureau, to prevent him- 
ſelf from being brought to juſtice. 
Thus, by a ſtriking interpoſition of 


— 


— 


was faved from an ignominious death, 
and a moſt complicated myſtery of 
iniquity was diſcovered. 1 

The ſecond caſe is that of a gen- 
tleman condemned and executed upon 


In the reign of Charles I. a gen- 


in caſe ſhe happened to die unmar- 


— 


to her uncle and his heirs. Some of | 


regard to her life: the uncle, how- 
ever, regardleſs of what they ſaid, 


what ſtrengthened the ſuſpicion was, 


had one day gone out with her uncle 
upon the foreſt, and that he had re- 
turned in the evening without her. 
The uncle was taken up, and com- 
mitted to priſon. All he could ſay 


in his defence was, that he went out 
with his niece, but that on their re- 


turn home, ſhe loitered behind him, 
ol. II. | a oy 


* 


Lome Out 


This appearing improbable, and his 
having an intereſt in her death, it 


was now concluded that he had cer. 


tainly murdered her. | 
Upon further enquiry, however, 


it was found, that this young lady 


had been addreſſed by a neighbour- 


ing gentleman, who, a few days be- 


{ore ſhe was miſting, had ſet out on 


a journey to the north, and that ſhe. 


had engaged to marry him as ſoon 


as he ſhould return; that her uncle 
had expreſſed his diſapprobation of 


the match in very trong terms; and 
that ſhe had often wept and re- 


power. 3 
A woman was produced, who 


| ſwore, that the day the young lady 


was miſſing, about eleven o'clock in 


the forenoon, ſhe heard a woman 
cry out, Don't kill me, uncle! don't kill 


ze! and immediately heard the re- 


port of a piſtol. Upon this evi- 


dence, the uncle was condemned 
and executed. About ten days after 
his execution, however, the young 


lady returned; and the fa& was found 


to be the following. 


She declared ſhe had agreed to go 
off with her lover, and that he had 
given out that he was going on a 
journey, but kept himſelf conceale 
in a cottage on the ſoreſt; that on 
the day {he diſappeared, there were 
horſes ready for herſelf and the 
young gentleman, as likewiſe for 
two ſervants ; that as ſhe was walk- 
ing along with her uncle, he re- 
proached her with her reſolution of 
marrying a man whom he diſap- 


proved ot, and after ſome alterca- 


tion, ſhe ſaid aloud, “ I have ſet my 


heart upon it, and if I do not marry 


him, it will be my death, and dove 
Vill me, uncle! don't kill ne“. That 
paſt, as ſhe had pronounced theſe 


words, ſhe heard the report of a 


gun, and immediately ſaw a man 
of the wood with a pige- 


+> 
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and ſoon afterwards diſappeared. 
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horſe, and rode off; 


on in his hand; 
nearer the place where ſhe had ap- 


pointed to meet her lover, ſhe loi- 


tered, ſuffering her uncle to walk 


on 1 her; and that as ſoon as 


he was out of light, her lover came 
up to her, when each mounted a 


immediately to Windſor, where 
they were married, and from thence 
went to France, to ſpend a few 


| weeks there. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
III <> Kev ee 


THE T NI F L E R. 
NumMBER XXXV. 


Thurſday May 7, 1789. 


Fer the Aurnog of the TRIFLER. 


SLIR, 


you will perceive that I am a 


true and legitimate Trifer, I ſhall 


make no apology for attempting to 


occupy the place which might be bet- | 
5 grave and 

erudite production of your own brain 
but proceed immediately to my 


ter beitowed on ſome 


triflins tory. 
It has been my misfortune, not an 


uncommon one, to inherit from my | 
family more money than I had occaſion | 


ſor, and conſequently more time than 


I was taught to uſe properly. I re- 


member when at ſchool to have read 
of ſome Roman Emperor who, when 


he could not recollect having perform- 
ed any glorious action in the courſe of 
the day, exclaimed Diem perdidi, I 
HAVE LOST A DAx.“ Were it poſſible | 


for me to recolle& every day of my 


life, fince my fortune and time be- 


came my own, I don't think I could 
mention any one day of which I 
might not juſtly ſay the ſame. My 
hours, and days, weeks, months and 
years, have all been loſt, and at the 


that approaching | 


that they went 


8 from the contents of this letter | 
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age of twenty ſeven years, I can look 
back on a hideous waſte, in which 
no memorial is preſerved of ſeryics; 
done, or time profitably employ, 
At ſchool we are generally obliged tg 
ſpend a certain time in le: arving, and 
a certain time in amaſements ar Exer. 
ciſes; but I know not how it is, tat 
ſchoolmaſters conclude their ſchol 1s 

to be perfect from the hour they lears 


ſchool, and never trouble thorns elves 


to give them precepts or lectures on 


| the great buſineſs and duties of life, 


on which they are after x ards to en- 
ter. | 
Being, As 1 already ſaid, ren 


| dered independent of buſineſs by the 


inheritance of a great fortune, ! 


never conceived that time was ef any 


greater value than as it adminiſtered 


to our pleaſures, and that like air, it 


was the common, indefined and inex- 
plicable property of mankind, unſeen, 
unobſerved and unaccounted for. 


Young, gay, and thoughtleſs, TI ſoon 


aſſimilated with thoſe of fimilar dil. 
poſitions, and all my life my time has 


been ſo much at the diſpoſal of others, 
that it always has depended on my 


companions whether I ſhould be well 


or ill employed. Every thing being 
done by general agreement, we were 


ſober or ſerious, drunk or merry, as a 
ſociety, no individual of which thought 
for himſelf, any more than dra ank by 


himſelf, —There was no party of plea- 
ſure formed without me. I was al- 


ways conſidered as one to be depend- 


ed on, as one who had no bulinels 
or ſerious employments to plead 25 
the excuſe of abſence; and conſe- 
quently, in forming the liſts of a party 
for any ball, 
tavern- -mecting, &c. my name always 
ſtood firſt in the liſt. 
formed ſuch liſts might forget ſome, 
and excuſe others on account of bulte 
neſs; but they never forgot or ef. 
cuſed me. My abſence conſequently 


was always a matter of wonder and of 


as & 
enquiry; 101 Wy preſence my 


concert, play, rout, 


Thoſe who 


JI Jat Ad ac ns -- um. - fot. a 


-. 
a. 


— 
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matter of courſe, and they depended 
on my entering as punctually as the 
dinner. 5 
Often, Sir, have I endeavoured to 
withdraw mylelt from this life of 
Trifino, but in vain. Such reaſons 
were always urged, as prevented me 
from declining a fingleenpagement. — 
Sometimes a party was made—** on 
urpoſe for me.” Sometimes they 
would poſitively have me, I was 
ſuch a pleaſant dog;“ Some- 
times © becauſe J was a ſgenteel 
young man, and proper company for 
any body,” —and at other times, 
« becauſe there were to be ladies.“ 
| Many engagements I was obliged to 
enter into, ** becauſe I played a good 
band at whiſtz” and a family of old 
maids in the neighbourhood never 
{aw company without me, © becauſe 
I was fo pleaſant a companion at all- 
| fours.” — Whenever a young lady of 
| fortune came to town, J muſt be in- 
troduced, which naturally brought 
on a train of viſits and engagements, 
all having the ſame tendency, namely, 
tie more quick and expeditious con- 
| ſumption j of time.—In ſhort, Sir, 
there was no cauſe, pretext, ground 
or pretenſion but what was valid and 


could be admitted—if fick, „com- 
pany would divert me”; and if lame, 
I might as well be in company as at 
| home,” —If there was no removing me 


. ven very obligingly come to me.— 
In winter, you may ſuppoſe, my 
ume was inceſſantly occupied. — In- 
ted ſor ſome years I recollect to have 
done nothing from October to May, 
but to have dreſt for dinner, come 
home to ſleep, and gone out next 
Way in the ſame manner. I had of- 
ten hopes to be able to enjoy myſelf 
quetly in ſummer, but then the 
weather was ſo inviting,” that I 
mlt take jaunts with ſmall parties 
a the country, ſpend a day at one 


unanſwerable in my caſe—no excule | 


ta company, the company would | 


P<9's houſe, and a week at ano- 


ther's for my friends were ſo nume- 
rous, that at the rate of one day 


to each in the year, I had no oc- 


caſion to be at any expence at home, 


and accordingly gave up bouſekeep- 


ing, as an expence and trouble whol- 
ly unneceſſary. Being unmarried, 
nobody ever expected an invitation 
from me, or that I ſhould refuſe one 
from them. STR % 


_ Habit, Sir, has now much re- 


conciled me to this life, but even 
habit cannot baniſh the conſciouſneſs 


of what I owe to myſelf, My beipg 
continually engaged in gay parties 


has impaired my health, and exhauſ- 


ed my ſpirits. —I have no time to read, 
and have forgot all I ever did read. — 
I know nothing but what I hear; 


2 


and you, Sir, are too much of a 
philoſopher to rank hear-ſay xnow- 
ledge among the accompliſnments of 


the mind. Even in this way, how- 


ever, I cannot ſay that my improve- 


ment keeps pace with the time I have 


employed in learning. | f 


But finding, after long experience, 


that this mode of life will not anſwer, 


that I am become out of humour 


with myſelf, although m the good 


graces of my friends, I am determined 
for once to make a bold puth, and be 


emancipated from the trammels of 
never-ceafing company, and eternal 


parties of pleaſure. And, Sir, IL 


have thought your paper a proper 
vehicle, by which to announce my 
intentions to the world. I fhall 
therefore be much obliged to you, it 
you will give notice in your next, 


« To all the friends, acquaintance, 
“ chums, intimates, 
« vifiteer, of CHARLES MrnDiire 


“ Esqs, and the public in general, 
„ That, from and after the fourth 


« day of June next (on Which he 


« drinks his Majeſty's health with a 


« large party) one thouſand ſeven 
“ hundred and eighty nine years, 


& My Mendlife will xEtvUsE AN Ex- 
„ GAGEMENT—of which the laid 
2 N2 ttiends 


viſitants, or 


66 


66 
46 


40 


= 1 


fectly reconciled to himſelf, 
enjoy life with a zeſt unknown to 


312 
40 
66 


friends, acquaintance, &c. are de- 
fired to rake notice, that they may 
not be ſurprized or diſappointed; 
66 
acquaintance will accept this notifi- 
cation of his deſign. And all per 
ſons having claims upon him for a 
dinner, ſupper, breakfaſt or tea-viſit, 
are reſpectſully defired to intimate 
the ſame immediately, that he may 
&« diſcharge all ſuch debts before the 
6 ſaid fourth day of June next. 


466 
Cc 


i 


© with to exchange them for ſupper 


66 
«c 


Reward, who is authorifed to make 


« to-allparties,” :.- 
After this notice, Sir, I hope to be 


able, in the courſe of the ſummer, by | 
arranging my time, to reconcile mmp- | 
ſelf to myſelf, for J aſſure you thoſe 
two perſonages have been wonderſu]- 
lvy at variance for ſome years paſt; 
but expect in future will agree bet- 
ter, 


If my advertiſement be attend- 
ed with any expence, it {hal be chear- 


_ fully paid by, Sir, 


Your humble ſervant, 


CHARLES MENDLIFE, 


| My correſpondent's letter gives me 
much ſatisfaction; and I hope and 


believe that he will ſoon be ſo per- 


5 Thoſe who have promiſes of viſits | 
from Mr Mendhfe for dinner, and 
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1 


and that it is hoped his numerous 


| Aurora fair enrobes the ſky 


engagements, may apply to his | 


{ach changes as may be agrecable | 


„ 


thoſe who waſte it in the unſatisfac- 


Poetry, 
For the Apvapzen Macazinx. 
May- A New Song. 


Tune The Buſh aboon Traquair.” 5 
e AIL genial May! thou lum. | 


" ou daun, 


tory and dguſive manner he has 
Bp mentioned. 


Tas in tbe noon of gladſome May, 


Methovght I ſaw ſome goddeſ fair, 


Than whom, no more Nee 


High as the roſe in crimſon pride, 
So far my Flora's radiant bloom, 


as to 
Aberdeen, 2 


= SODOBIOD® deren 00 00% 


$$$$4$$4$4$4444 


On the RxsTORATION of bis MagzsTt, 


Thou ſou] of blooming nature ; : 
Thou tender nurſe of flow'ry birth, 
And beauty's faireſt feature: 
Thy imiling groves diſplay ts 


| ſcenes 
Of nature's mildeſt painting, 
And vocal woods reſound the ſongs 
Of nature's own inventing. 


With ſtreaks of golden morning, 
Then Phebus bright ſalutes the day 
With radiance more adoring ; 
Pomona decks the pregnant trees 
With hopes of future bounty, 
While Ceres cloaths the teeming field: 
In rich returns of plenty. 


Now fragrant birks and balmy briers, 
Perfume the fhady bower, 
Now bicoming trees and op ning 

flow'rs, 


Imbibe the early ſhower ; 


I firſt beheld my Flora, 
My foul exulted in her charms, 
My breaſt forfook all ſorrow : 


Some heav'nly emanation, 


gem 
Can grace the fair Kreation; ; 


About the lily towers, 


All other ny mphs obſcures. 


May 1 789. Te Mau 


| Brookes . Resronz rin Gu. 


0 D 3 


Recited by Mas SIDDONs. 


Written by Mg Mzxkv, 
Author ro the 3 Cxusca Pokus. 


EFULGENT from b 
renith d heights I, 


Onward they ſpeed their baneſul 
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The vaſt. orb ſhow'rs the living 
light, 
While roſcate Beauty hails the boun- 
teous ſtream; | 
Gigantic Ocean drinks the blaze, 


Wild on his boundleſs billows 


plays, 


And ſhakes his glitt'ring treſſes to the 


beam. 


Put ſee, engender'd in the gloom 
Of ſullen Night's unhallow'd womb, 
Dim clouds ariſe, and vapours 


fell; 


li it; 


Spread o'er the Heay” ns their 


ſhadowy ſpell, | 
Deſorm the promis'd day, and veil 
the glorious light. | 


| Ah nov far off the tim rous | 


Pleaſures haſte, | 
Sad Silence ſlumbers in the liſt'n- 
ing waſte; | | 
From her lone cave pale Melan- 
-..-:choly ſteals, 


| And ſcarce a ſigh her ſecret P ang 


reveals; 


Huſh'd are the Zephyrs, mute the | 


___ tuneful grove, 
The notes that wak'd to joy, the 
gales that whiſper'd love. 


hat ſhort the mournful change 

Z oobehold- 

Again from high the radiant ſplen- 
dour rolPd 


See the freſh flow'rs with brighter 


tints are ſpread, 
And richer colours paint the moun- 
tain's head ; 


—— 


The wanton river more luxuriant : 


leads 


His ſilv'ry current through e 


laughing weads; 
A ſweeter ſong the feather'd 
minſtrel tries, 
ar ſweeter perfume trom the 
bloſſoms riſe ; 
'Tis Nature's incenſe fils the \ 
bright'ning ſkies, 
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So when thy luſtre, Groot, 
a while 
Was loſt to Britain's ſorrowing 
es: 
Appall'd we ſhrunk beneath the 
blow; 


The boldeſt beart confeſt diſmay, 


nas a nation's woe 


OW to tranſport 
eat; ner Toe S, 


Britannia cries ; 
that riſe ; - 


Spheres, 


| Where! er BrITAN NIA proud her vietor- | 


ſceptre rears: 5 
Let diſtant Coxrixkurs Secure; 


nation? S Care. 


Dire fickneſs clouds the Monarch's 
brow 8 


hallow'd vow, 


| That Monarch, to his free. born ere 


hands, 


1 may he rule a willing land. 


FREE! 


world combine. 
ſhrine; 
main, 


Legions on legions fell th em- 
battl'd plain? : 


| ! | 1 


Deſpair o'ercaſt our Glory's 8 
Witneſs'd a Sov'reipn's ea and | 


Health be to Groger, our King, ” 
Waſt the warm wiſh, ve Gales # 


Spread the glad ſound, ye echoing 5 


The glorious CAUSE chat waxes 2 : 


When in diſaſter's keny hour, - 


Tis that unſhr: inking from his 


juſt, 
"lips but for thoſe who gare 
him power, 
And makes it glory to deſerve. the 
truſt. -.- 


"Long reſt the ſceptre i in his equal 


And to his ſway mar Heav' n propi- 
| 0 tious be, | 


But oh! FOR EVER MAY THAT LAND BY 
-—Have we not been A | threat” og — 


Jo tear the laurels from Exrrauvia“ "IG 


Seen countleſs navies £3 the weary : 
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Fes, with diſdain have ſeen them, 
and they know 
How quick the bold preſumption 
ends in woe 3 | 
As when of yore, on Poicripg's 
purple hela, 


Gavr's regal lord refign'd his 
lillied ſhield, 


When Crzssv's Oops the fable 

| Chief rever'd 

And firſt Icn Drex on his plumes 
appear'd. 

S0 3TiLL, the vanquiſh'd foes of 
ALB1ON find, | 

 Novght can reſiſt th unconquerable 

mind; | 


From Lion sthands er, Rodney's. 


| rage they fly, 
Fate gives th' inſpiring Lord T 
GEORGE and LIBERTY. 


Fairy people! ye who dwell 


In tragrant Ev'ning's vap'ry 


ce⁵ll, 
To the clear Moon oft repair, 
And qualf the ſpirit of the air! 
Bear BeriTannia's votive wreath 
Where the gentleſt zephyrs 
breathe 3 

Lave it in the ſaphire tides, 8 
Where immortal Fame retides ; 


Mark the leaves which Valour ö 


 wove, 


Gather'd by the hand of Ts : 


Virtue bleſs'd them as ſhe. view'd, 1 


*Tis the wreath of Gratitude. 


| 55 — et ſtill a nobler palm to BI 


tin s Deir 
Let the fond ardour of affectionbear; ; 
Juſt to the favour'd PRIN CE, in whom 
Ee we trace 


The brighteſt olories of the Bauxs- | 


Wick race, 


Unfeign' d benevolence, grace * of | 


| rt, 
The mildeſt nature, and the ermelt 
heart; 


Feelings that ſhare the grateful bliſs 


. give, cats 
When bluſhing bounty bids the uff 
Te * — live; 5 


88 Speed, 
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The pride of gen'rous worth, Which 
pants to prove 
His deareſt birth- right is the People”; 
love; 
His bet ambition to revere that 
2 
Which holds the free- born heart in 
| willing awe. 
Such are the virtues, happy Britons 
o W]n, 
| Diffuſe refle cted laſtre on a throne | 
And, lo! Hivtrxia, from her fertile 
coalt, 
Leans c o'er the lucid waves to hear this 
boaſt 3 
Then gaily ſtrikes ber harp's melo- 
dious W 
And with her fond applauſes greets 
the ſpring; 
Greets the liglit blaſt whic] 8 und 


I ' ſpeeds away, 


To where th ATLaxTiC claſps th 
ſinking dav. wy 
ye ſoft gales, our nation's 
__ honour raiſe, 
And blend in kindred fame Bal 
. a praiſe: 5 
Tho? thon, ingenuous YORK, 2 
praiſe diſclaim, _ 5 
And in a brother's glory ſeek thy 
fame, 5 
Howe'er with conſcious worth 
boſom ge,, 
Thou art the foe of none but Free- 
dom's foes. 


thy 


Bleſt be thoſe youths whoſe love and 


duty wait, 


To guard tlie public pores” of the 


{t; Ale — 


N And bleſt the F ather, who, when ills 


invade, 
From Heav'n and nature claims the 
ſureſt aid! 

Sullen Hate and Party ſpleen; 
Pride and Envy quit the fcene: 
Friendſhip here, and Pleaſuie 
bind | 
Flow*ry fetters on the mind. 

Female charms | around coni- 

Pire— | 


ee. Beaming love, and ſoft deſire : 


Forms 
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Forms celeſtial, that ſurpaſs 
"Thoſe beheld in Feu glaſs, 
When the youthful Poet's eye 
Meets the viſion'd extacy. 

Sons of Freedom, hither haſte, 
Ouly you the bliſs can taſte, 
Only you have pow'r to prove 
What 1s Beauty, what is Love. 
Sons of I reedom, hither throng, 


WERPF, 
11. 
T was here a tender mother trove 
To keep my happineſs i in view“: 
I ſmiPd beneath a parent's love, 
That 10ſt compaſſion ever knew. 


In whom the virtues all combin'd; 


On whom I could with faith rely; 
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Neflection tells me, SUCK THINGS 


Join with us the loyal long To whom my heart and ſoul were 


Til in glad concord ey Mr . join'd 
agree, Rs >: mild affection's primal tie! 
BRUNSwICk' sbleſtline—Bairaxvig' s | Who ſmiles in Heav'n, exempt from 
liberty! | | care, | 
WI wit L re e SUCH THIS 


To Mrs Siddons hardly any eulo- } 


gium can be extravagant, as her man- 1 M0 

ner of d elivering the Ode was dignift : BY 
ner of denver! e LUC WAS d. Es * : * 
1 dau me. 8 Twas here, (where calm and tran- * 
d, impaſſioned, and ſublime. vhe quil rel A 

J. like the "20 

looked in Britannia, ind iced, like the” O' er pays the peaſant for his tei ..- Ml 
guardian Goddeſs in Britain; and. | That fell in Vleflind; 1 Was biet. 1 
4.4 . 3 1 

| nothing could more ellectually have With glowing triendlkip's open 9 
| diſplayed the beauty of the compofi- Amile | Bos hap . 
Mile, 41 5 

ton than the commanding energy of My friend far diſtant doom'd to roam, _— 
her perſon, and the flowing, animat- its 


Now braves the fury of the feas; 

He fled his peaceful, happy home, 

His little fortune to encreaſe. 
While bleeds afrelh the wound of 


ed, and graceful le in "which fl. 2 


recite ed 1 it. 


1 * +4444 * . 5 


Care, : 
When 1 remember, SUCH hn 4 
| | 0 5 E WERE | | es 'Y 
| By To nN RN NIE, late 15 Aberdees IV. 1 55 i 
| *T'was here—ev'n in this bloomiag | * 
| 7 cannot but remembir SUCH THINGS „ . 1 
: © "WERE, „ 1 fondly gaz'd on 2; aura's hn 


Who bluthing, own'd a mutual love, | 
| N And melted in my yonthſul arms, 

7 SHAKESPEARE, Tho? hard the ſoul- conflicting ſtrife, — 
„ Yet Fate, the cruel tyrant, bore 


; And were nt þrecious 40 me. 


Ours OF My YOUTH! ve once 


0 | cap APE Far from my fight, the charm of life 17 
| Thouch ſad) 1 5 0 | The lovely maid whom I adore, _ is 
© NY e urvey Twould eaſe my foul of all its N | 4 
| ace was wont to linger. here, | Could I forget, that SUCH. THIN d. 0 
From early dawn to cloſing day. WER: gene d e Kh 
EN ES OF MY YOUTH! pale Sorrow * 1 V. 5 3 
e PEN. I " b | | Here firſt I faw the Morn appear 
84 CEA "FONT eauties Of guileleſs Pleaſure's hiningDay Tal 
R And robg che moments of their wings, | met the Caz2ling ie! BOUNCES, NET e: | 1 
— | That ſcattered pleaſure asthey Ag | Here mark'd the {oft declining ray. 
| Whit —— Bebeld the riese, whoſe ſream- = 


le, ſtill, to heighten every care, r 
S 
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Gave ſplendour to the parting ſun; 


Now loſt in Sorrow's ſable night, 


Andalitheir mingled g glories gone! 


Till Death, in pity, end my care, 


1 muſt remember, such THINGS 
WERE ! 


- --- -r -b. 
GULAN HILL. 


OrRENE the fky; the ſea was 
calm and ſtill, 1 5 
When morning's radiance dawn'd on 


GULAN HILL; 


When ſwarms of rabbets in their turns 


purſue, 


And taſte che freſuneſs of the balmy 1 


dew, 


Nor aught was 33 but gentlelt 


murm'ring ſound 
Of Fortha's waters breaking on the 
ground, 


And [weeteſt warbling of the lark, 


| upborne, 


On quiv'ring wings to meet th ꝛe bluſh- 


ing morn, 


The ſhepherd, as he leads his flock | 
Along, 
Oftloiters bw end liſtens to his Los: ; 


O'ercome with ſoft delight his eyes 


behold 


The iſlands riſing in a ſea of gold. 


The Baſs, tremendous! uprears on 


high 


His rocks, from ocean 's channel to 


e kee e et 


When clouds of birds in various | 
7 


the ſky; 
plumage gays 


cles play. 


2 Mark how you Gannet ſoars, whoſe 


piercing eye, 


The ſcaly droves thro? deepeſt wave3 


can ſpy 


Then, like a Falling tar, he cuts his | 


way, 
Tho yielding waters, tohis glitt'ri ring 
Trey | 


Skim o'er the deep, or round in cir- | 


—_— _—__—w_. 


From GuLax niLt oſt let me par 
around, 

Enjoy each ſcene, and liſten to each 
ſound, 5 

O Genius come I come all ye Nut 
here, 

Nor for Parnaſſus fhed a parting tear. 


For Yourid the ſhores of Forth'; ma. 
jeſtic tide | 

(Upon whole boſom Britifh navies 
vitde). | 

Fach lab'ring hind, and my rural 
thane, | 

| Enjoys the bleſſings of the 2 iceſul 

plain. 


Where woods, and hills, and vales of 
waving corn, 

Wich various charms this happy coaſt 
adorn; 

Far, far beyond whatever poets { leise, 

Ot groves and fountains, it nArcana's 


Plain, 1 R. V. 
The War to grow Tus, 


Savcy young Chit aſkedaquel 
tion, to know, ; 
How a puffy, fat Damſel, a thin one 
might grow? 
She was told the way gruflly, by an 
artful old Put, 
To keep her ezes open, and to bas 
her mouth ſhut. 


The War to grow Rien. 


wo Tradeſman, in a 

were ſtriving to learn, 

What means to make ule of, grew 

riches to earn; 

Aſ riend who fat near them, adris'd 
with a mile; 

Live on half of your incomes, Cole 

live a long while, 


: bas No 


8 
5 


r u 
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* CHANICS—HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


ALLOWING THEMSELVES TO BE 
CURED OF DISEASES—AN HOSPITAL 
PROPOSED——T'ti6E T'RIFLER AS- 
SUMES A CHARACTER,— _ 


gins one of his 


1 for of mine beg 


| theconſtant practice,“ ſays he, ever 
| Ince F can remember, for people to 


deal in, by ſetting forth that they are 
more eſſentially neceſſary at the pre- 


adreſſes you with, © Never were 
nervous decays, &c. ſo frequent as at 
prelent,” The man of learning pre- 
laces his diſcourfe upon occult quali- 


* 


| PoevLAR INTRODUCTIONS—Quack 
DOCTORS —— AUTHORS—AND ME-_ N a 8 
ever, that although authors perſiſt in 


——OBSTINACY OF MANKIND IN NOT 


N ingenious and witty predeceſ- 


papers in this manner: It has been 
recommend the particular wares they 


{ent time, than they were ever known 
to be in times pat, The doctor, to 
iccommend his ELix ix for the nerves, 


Ws with, © Never was there ſo total 


etre literature as at preſent; Lord,” replied 


and the divine introduces his volume 
of ſermons with, © never did fin and 
folly abound fo as at preſent.” My 


| author, tlie excellent Mr Moore. 
goes on to object to this mode, as 


partaking not a little of craft or 


quackery, a point which I will not 


contend with him. I muſt ſay, how- 


making ſimilar introductions to their 


works, they have in ſome meaſure _ 


varied the phraſe by the help of two 
or three uſeful monoſyllables, and the 
fallion now is to begin with“ At a 


| time when,” —or “ Inanage when“ 

and thus in two lines they prepare 
the world for the reception of their 

book, by demonſtrating how neceſſary 
1 18. 
of lucubrations in this way, I muſt 
have opened with“ At a time when 
 FRIFLERS are fo ſcarce,” which ſome 


Had I begun the preſent ſeries 


people would have called a bull; or I 


muſt have ſaid, Although in an age 


when TzifLERS are plenty“ and 
then they would have aſked, © Why 
increaſe the number?” They tell us 


of a man who ſollicited a Noble Lord 


| for a place. Sir,“ ſaid his Lord- 
ſhip, © there is really no place in my 


gift at preſent vacant“ ! Then, my 
the other, “ I with 
2 8 


2 ——— ̃ — —— ̃ ¶ œ O 


— 


* 
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WHOLE” 
_ treatiſe informs you that © In an age 
when ſuperficial ſyſtems abound, too 
little attention has been beſtowed on 
the perfection of particular parts, 
and therefore, &c. &c - The ven- 


amon 
„ In an age when agues, gouts, 
fevers, dropſies, are ſo common &c.“ 
From reading his bill, 
ſuppoſe that inſtead of cohabiting | 
Vith healthy friends in a healthy part 
cf the country, our reſidence was in 
the foul ward of an hoſpital—As to 


you would © create a place for me” 

And thus it is with moſt authors. 
Finding no vacancy to be filled up, 
finding that moſt peoples“ time 
is fully employed with one thing or 


tor themſelves, and this they do by | 
*endeavouring to perſuade mankind 
that however many books, drugs, or 
pieces of ĩurniture they have may had 
before, yet there is one thing in which 
they are lamentably deficient, and 


that is the very thing which they 


are about to lay before them. The 
author of a ſyſtem of ſcience tells 
you, that At a time when the ſeve- 
ral branches of ſcience lie ſcattered 
in different parts, it becomes highly 
neceſſary to collect them into one 


— The author of a ſingle 


der of noſtrums lets fly Pandora's box 


g us at once, and aſſures us that 


the numerous authors of ingenious 


and prepare their goods ac- 
cordingly. 


— 


another, they wiſh to create places 


one would. 


| Hence it is that we ſnuff 
our candles by patent, and that even 


our water-cloſets are of a conſtruction - 


tors ever knew. And 1 much won- 


than they ought &c.“ 


So many have been the improve- 


infinitely ſuperior to what our anceſ- 


der that the very ingenious artiſt who 
invented the elaſtic waiſtcoat does not 
| preface his advertiſement with“ At 
a time when men eat ſo much more 


— tan 


k 


| 
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read all that is ai As to me- 


pieces of furniture, it were endleſs to 
recount their happy faculty in recom- 
 mending their wares; they too are 
not ſtrangers to the © time” and the 
46 age, 


bear the pains and anguiſh of a fereh 
lan ague, the gout, or the aſibm 


ments of the preſent age by ingenia4; 
authors, doctors and mechanics, tha 
I am often aſtoniſhed at the igno. 
rance, indiſpoſitions, and incony; 
niencies that are yet to be fouüd in 
the world. For ignorance we cer. 
tainly have no excuſe; books are 
pouring in upon us ſo faſt, that infle;q 
of wanting any thing to read, cu; 
only difficulty is how to be able 70 


chanics, if we look round a hoy! 
furniſhed in the faſhionable tile, (wp. 
poſing our own is not fo) we hi Fl 
wonder that there are ſo many necel. 
ſary pieces of furniture which we hx 
never thought of procuring. Ins 
member the time when there Was no 
ſuch thing as Venetian or any othe: 
blinds to windows. How we were 
able then to bear the ſun- beams, Ican- 
not conceive, it being in my youth 
that this invention appeared, and 
which IJ have no doubt was vſher:l 
into faſhion by At a time when th: 
ſan is ſo apt to ſhige, &c,” However 
our fathers might have been able tober 
the ſun- beams, it is plain we cannot 
put up with their intruſion now, and 
blinds are ranked among the necet 
ſary parts of furniture. I have rut 
leiſure to go over the whole furnitws 
of our well-furniſhed houſes, mt 
uns diſce onnes.. | 

I have mentioned that it is s ſurpril 
ing, indiſpo/itions prevail among us, and 
this excited the wonder ofalearnedpre 


deceſſor of mine forty years ago. 3 
think however, it is ſtill more wonder * 
ful now, becauſe, although ſome fy WM 5 

that diſeaſes have increaſed, yet it; n 

undeniable that cures have increal ii th 

in the ſame proportion, and wy 
quite ofthe opinion of the writer abo - 

mentioned, that it can be owing o 10 

to ercellive obſtinacy that any man! 


afflicted with a diſorder. Who woll 


when he might“ his guictus make" 
by one bottle of elixir, julep, or ct 


box 5 File, or lozenges! 1 


whe 
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when moreover it is notorions that But I perceive J am arrived at L 
ne might be cured without pay- | the bottom of my paper, and muſt 9 
ing the ſtamp- duty; for Jobſerve | therefore for the preſent conclude 0 
that as ſoon as the miniſter had im- | with what, indeed, onght to have 
noſed a tax on cures (and by the bye begun this Effay, That in an age 1 
hat ſhowed no diſpoſition to heal | when Triflers ſo much abound, that 5 
the diſorders of the preſent reign) [here are few families without one of $1 
the Doctors, fearſul leſt the people | that fraternity, I have thought it ri 
{ould remain uncured—to fave their | good for the benefit of mankind that -l 
three-pences and three half-pences, ONE TRIFLER ſhould be appoint- ip 
very humanely gave notice that they | ed Captain Geueral and Commander = 
| would diſpenſe their healing powers | of the whole, and, in my wiſdom, I 1 
E Gree of ſtamp duty,” an action which | have deemed it neceſſary to confer _ * 
| deſerves to be recorded, for conſi- | that honour upon myſelf, & c. How va 
dering the high price of drugs, and | I am to command and regulate the 
| the reluctance of people in general | corps ſhall be the ſubject of my next 's 
| to take them, they mult have been | paper. e 5 =. 
| prodigious loſers on this occaſion, | . 7 *® 
| That theſe medicines are effectual | Hoe Yoo Be thee Yi Yoo Ye he eds Ln Be ne 3 
in all caſes cannot be donbted. For in JJC | 
dae firſt place we have the word of the New Defnition of Language. be 
, © Do&or himſelf that it is ſo ; and ſe- 2s CCC 1 
7 | condly, we have very often the at- | Puippe Domum timet ambiguan, ut. 
5 teſtation of the patient; and albeit | Tyrioſgue bilingues. 5 3 
- we be acquainted perſonally neither a | e eie 8 5 
wo wih the doctor nor the patient, ang n HY N 
„ only ſee their names at full length in T Axcuacr bas been commonly | 1 
4 | the newſpaper, where © all figna- defined by grammarians to be = 
WE fires are of one hand,” yet if the the Art of expreſling our Ideas. Nox 
1 | maxim be juſt, that “(whatever ap- | was the definition a bad one, during 1 
2 | pears in print muſt be true,” I think | thoſe times when our rude. anceſtors. = 
HE fc is worſe than a Turk, Jew, or In- were tufficiently uninformed in the *' 1 3 
cel who refuſes his belief. I ob- | Ars Rhetorica, to ſpeak always what oY 
of | lerve too, that befides informing us | they really thought. But fince we 7 
a that “At a time when agues &c. are | have wiſely baniſhed that abſurd cuf- bY 
re. lo prevalent,” they frequently com- tom, I ſhould humbly preſume that * 
mence with © At a time when fo | the aforeſaid definition might alio — 12 
m many are diſmiſſed from Hoſpitals, | be altered, and that from hencetorward va 
M &,”—] lay great ſtreſs upon this, | Language be entitled the“ Art of 
+ 1; and ſo do the Doctors, one of them | concealing our Ideas 1 and 1 will — 
particular in London, who ſays | venture to aſſert it is uſed infinitely k 
2 that he undertakes none but in. oftener for the latter purpoſe than 
05 curables'; were not I of this profeſ- | the former, by all ranks and ages, 1 
89 bon myſelf, I would propoſe the erec- and at all times and in all places. {in 
11 don of a hoſpital for thoſe who are So totally indeed is a regard to ve 3 
mm dimiſſed from Hoſpitals, and adver- | racity excluded ſrom the ſyſtem. of  jl 
1 bie cures for none but ſuch as are modern ethics, that were it not for po 
ol Palt all remedy, and I think I might | diſeaſes, duns, and wives, who ſome- +» 
ake With a good conſcience ſay, At a | times tell one difagreeable truths, wn 
one = when ſo many patients are la- | one would imagine that Truth as ; 
And „ing under incurable diſtempers, well as Juſtice had left this degene- 
het &c.“ 53 | : Rs 40 2 "rate 
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rate world at the expiration of the 
Golden Age. And that I may not 
take an unfair advantage, I ſhall ſay 
nothing of the numerous tribes, 
_ whote ſituation authoriſes, and in 
iome meaſure obliges them to a con- 
tinual breach of veracity ; (ſuch as 
foreign miniſters, ladies“ maids, law- 
vers, and phy ſicians; to which li{t.1 
may alſo add lovers and their mi- 


Ulreſfes, who can claim fo many pre- 
_cedents in favour of this practice, 


that they made be ſaid to lie by pre- 
Jeriptive right) and only conſider 
how little attention we all of us pay 
ro truth in the common mtercourſe of 
life. 


When my friend Tack Saunter 


enters my room on a fine day, and 


catches me with my hat in my band, 


and one glove on, juſt ready to en- 


joy my morning's walk ; he would 
have a ſtrange opinion of my polite- 
nefs, did I not meet him with a ſmile, 
entreat him to fit down, and expreſs 


myſelf ſo wonderfully happy in his 


company, that one would imagine ! 
thought myſelf obliged to him for 


depriving me of my favourite amule- 


ment; and my old acquaintance Capt. 


Prolix would think me a brute did I 


not expreſs myſelf highly delighted 


with the account of the battle of | 
Bunker's Hill, though he well knows 


J have not heard it on the moſt mo- 
derate computation leſs than two 


hundred times—Nay, even my old 


paralytic uncle at 96, would take it 
very ill if 1 did not ſeem exceeding- 
ly alarmed whenever he coughs, tho? 
be knows I am to inherit all his for- 
tune, and that he has plagued our 
whole family theſe twenty years 
upon the ſtrength of it! Nay, fo ut- 


ter an averſion have we to Truth, 
that, not ſatisfied with breaking her 


laws ourſelves, we daily inſtruct and 
oblige our ſervants to do the ſame; 
and, if we can afford ſuch a piece of 
luxury, even hire a ſtout fellow to 


ſtand at our door and lie by the year. 
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Nor has poor Truth been much ber 


ter treated in books than in conver. 


ſation; ſince, not to mention Poets, 
who have always claimed exemption 
from her rules; even plain ſcrib- 


| blers of proſe pay fo little regurd 10 


her laws, that they commonly bid her 
boldly defiance in the very preface, 
ſcaice any of theſe incenious gen'k 
men forgetting to aſſure us, that he 
vas not induced to publilh his work 
by love of fame or money, and had 
no other object in ſubmitting ty; 
performance to the Public than a 
delire of inſtructing and amending 
his ſellow creatures; and this often 
too, when the firſt ſix pages of bis 
work give the he to his affertion, 
But, of all publications, none are per- 
haps ſo deficient in an adherence to 
truth, as thoſe well known Compo- 
fitions which are daily ſerved up 


| with their tea to the inhabitants of 


this country, and which (perhaps for 
that very reaſon) are more ſtudied 
by all orders of men than any other 
work of genius whatever. I need 
not after this add, that 1 allude to 
thoſe numerous miſcellanies which 
under the titles of Gazetteers, Jour- 
nals, Chronicles, and Advertilers, 
make their appearance to gratify the 


| curioſity, and encreaſe the know: 


ledge of all thoſe whoſe circumitan- 


| ces are not too narrow to allow them 


ſo innocent and cheap a mode ot 
gaining information; and in many 


of which, it may fairly be aid that 


| there are not four exact truths in ile 


whole four pages. 
Many of my readers have poſlibly 
peruſed the works of Madame Get- 
lis, and may remember a little tal! 
entitled Le Palais de Verite, a place 
endowed by its tutelary Genius with 
ſo ſingular a power, that all who ef. 
tered its walls were obliged to {peat 
their real thoughts without being 
themſelves ſenſible that they did b 
and the difference between vat 


— 


2 


175 


they ſay, and what they intended to 


wan; wo» gg — Ds vs, 


+4 © — wa 2 
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fav, forms ſome very laughable | 
ſcenes. I have often wiſhed a few 
copies of a modern Gazette could 
be Uruck off within the precincts of 
this Palace, but as that is impoſſible, 
| hall preſent my readers with an 


WP : 
mentioned plan, and will appeal to 
their impartial judgement to deter- 


taining as the Herald, the World, or 
the Star. | fe 
HFlovsk of Commons, 
| Monday—The Houſe met this 
day at four, and the Miniſter, ac- 
cording to his promiſe of laſt week, 
roſe to open the Budget. He in- 
ſormed the houſe that he very much 
diſlixed the ſubject of Finance at all 
times, but that it was particularly 
dilagreeable to him at preſent, as 
the expenditure of the laſt year had 
exceeded the revenue by ſome hund- 
red thouſand pounds, and would do 
ſo next year in a much greater de- 
gree, owing partly to the inefficacy 
ot ſome late taxes, but chiefly to the 


to grant to his friends; a circum- 
ſtance, he obſerved, well known to 


not the ſmalleſt regard for his coun- 
no unealineſs ; and he was therefore 
might draw odium on his adminiſ- 


well able to Rand three or four years 


dis ſpeech with ſaying, that he cared 


bench could ſay, as he had taken care 
to ſecure a majority. He was an- 
Ivered by Mr, who began by 


imaginary one, drawn on the above- | 


mine whether it is not full as enter- | 


enormous penſions he was obliged. 


tration, foreſeeing that he ſhould be 
ready given him ſo much, and from 
longer, at which time he purpoſed | whom he expected yet more; that he 
accepting of a Peerage, and enjoy- | 
ing, the remainder of his life, the 
fortune he had ſo honeſtly acquired 
at the beginning of it. He then 
read over a number of papers to 
prove his aſſertions, and concluded 


not a ſtraw what the Oppoſition 


— 


many in that Houſe; that as he had 


reſolved to lay on no new taxes which 


3 


that as for tlie calculations contain- 


aſſuring the Houſe, that he had no 

more regard for his country than the 
Miniſter himſelf; no one who knew 
him could {uppole he had. He told 
them, that he was equally ſenfible 


or falſe, as he had not liſtened to one 


ſomething; but as he withed the 
_ Houſe to ſuppoſe he knew more of 


eſtimates be laid before them; that 
he well knew the intelligence con- 
tained in them was not worth fix- 
pence, but that ar worft, if granted, 


and clog 


friends. 


the meaſures of Adminiſtration. He 
was not, he ſaid, perfectly clear what 
the Miniſter's intentions were, but 
try, her preſent ſituation gave him 


at preſent, and would continue to do 


1 
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that a proper majority was ſecured 
by the friends of Government ; and 


ed inthe h5n9urable Gentleman's ſpeech, 
be knew not whether they were true 


lingle ſyllable which had fallen from 
the honourable Gentleman being en- 
tirely taken up in contidering what 
anſwer he ſhould make, as he well 
knew it was expected he ſhould ſay 
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the matter than he really did, he 
ſhould move, that certain papers and 
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the peruſal of them would ſave time, 
the meaſures of Govern- 
ment; and if denied, would throw _ 
ſome odium on the Miniſter and his 


Sir John——then roſe to defend 


that, in his heart, he believed them to 
be very bad; that he himſelf had a. 

large family, anda ſmall fortune, and 
ſhould think himſelf a bad father, if he 
did not vote for a man, who had al- 


ſhould give him his hearty aſſiſtance 


ſo as long as there was no chance of 
his being turned out; in which caſe . 
he meant to make peace with the o- 
ther fide as well as he could. As 
ſoon as the warm plaudits which fol- 
lowed this ſpeech were a little ſubſid · 
ed, Mr, a young member, got 
up, and with great modeſty aſked par- 
don of the Houſe, for preſuming to 
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ive his opinion on ſubjects which men the Poor in the ſaid pariſh ; and after 
55 much his ſuperiors in age could not | mature deliberation, came to a reſolu. 
agree on; and added, that nothing | tion, That their next meeting ſhonld 
but a -onfcicnſnely of his own ſuperior. | be at the Turk's Head—the Port at 
abilities, information, and eloquence, | the former houſe being thick, and ie 
could have prevented him from re- claret very Yl-flavoured. 
maining filent; that in conſequenceof { On Monday laſt came on the elec. 
this ſuperiority, he muſt beſpeak the | tion of a member for the borough of 
attention of the Houſe for about five | Guzzledown, when the nümders on 
or ifix hours, whilſt he ſlightly review- | the poll were, „„ 
ed the tranſactions of the preſent Ad- For Mr M. 2000 18 2 
miniſtration, from their firſt aſſuming | For Sir John S. 1900 4 0 
the reins of Government to the pre- | | 
ſent day; which be proteſted he had | Mr M. was of courfe declared duly 
. not been more than two months in elected: but we underſtand Sir John's 
drawing up. He then began a long | friends demand a ſcrutiny, under pre- 
and circumſtantial detail of the follies | tence that ſeveral of Mr M.'s guineas 
and blunders of the M and were liglit. 
bis friends; but perceiving, at the Any gentleman having a ſum not 
end of four hours, that one half of the | leſs than two, or more than four thou- 
Houſe was gone to dinner, and the o- ſand pounds, to diſpoſe of, may havea 
ther were inclined to ſleep, he told | molt eligible opportunity of gainingat 
them, that though he had much more | leaſt 25 per cent. by placing it in the 
to ſay, yet, as they were ſo d d | hands of the advertifers, who are the 
_ taſteleſs, as not to enjoy his n proprietors of a large and lucrative 
as it deſerved, he ſhould treat them Patent manufacture. The utmoſt 
with no more of it at preſent. honour and ſecrecy. 
Upon which, the Speaker having N. B. It is recommended to any 
ſtretched himſelf in his chair, the | perſon whom this may ſuit, to be 
queſtion was put, and carried, —and quick in their applications, as the Ad- 
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the Houſe adjourned. _ | vertifers mult certainly become Bank- 
| © | rupts in a week if they do not get the 
Fonkien Occuxkkxcks. I money. 


Paris, May —. This day his Ma- | Wanted A Curacy in a good fport- 
jely was pleaſed to make the follow- | ing country, near a pack of fox hon 
ug moſt 17 reply to the humble | and in a ſociable neighbourhood) it 

petition of his Parliament: | muſt have v good houſe and ſtables, 
| I am perfectly Katisfed ofthe juſ. | and a few acres of meadow ground 
1 ticeof your remonſtrance. I thall | would be very agreeable—To prevent 
„ nevertheleſs perſevere in my 'mea- | trouble, the ſtipend muſt not be Jeb 
„ ſures. I am determined to make | than 80l. —'The Advertiſer has no ob- 
1% you, and all France, know I will | jection to undertaking three, four, ot 
c be maſter—forT hate to be a tyrant | five Churches of a Sunday, but wil 
« by halves. Car tel of notre | not engage where there is any weeklf 
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128 Plaiſir.“ duty. Whoever has ſuch a one te 
| i diſpoſe of, may ſuit themſelves bf 
Home 8 ſ ſending a line, directed A. B. to be 
Veſterday the church wardens and | left at the Tur Coffer- Houſe, or the 
pariſh officers of the pariſh of —— entleman may be ſpoken with any 
dined at the London Tavern, in or- Fella morning at Tatterſall“ 2 


Her to conſider the diſtreſſed ſtate of | ting Room. a bY 
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Deſcription of Loheya, a town on the 
"Red Sea; with an account of the 
Manners and Cuſtams of the Arabs. 
Tranſlated from Niebuhr's Travel. 
10 Arabia. N 1 


heya, we had been frequently 
told of certain independent Scheichs 
who were unwilling to allow ſtran-— 
gers to paſs through their territo- 
ties, We could not, thereſore, cre- 


Account of the Arabi. 


feckly black; he had been brought 


dit what we were now told, of the 


ſecurity of travelling in the ſtates of 


the Imam of Sana. For this reaſon 
we wiſhed to go ftraight to Mokha 
by ſea; although contrary winds bad 
already made us fick of this way of 
travelling. Two merchants of Mok- 
ha, who were with us, being deter- 
mined to proceed to their native 
country by land, we reſolved to ac- 
company them. to town, in order to 
wait on the governor, and learn from 
him if we could with ſafety traverſe 
the country from Loheya to Mok- 
Dola, or 


F * 


Emir, is the title given 


by the Arabs to the governors of 
| towns. The Emir of Loheya, whoſe 
name was Farhan, was an African 


by birth. His complexion was per- 


while young into Arabia, and ſold 


| to a perſon of diſtinction, who was 
| lately dead, after having filled the 
| office of one of the firſt miniſters of 


the Imam. This man, after having 1 
given Farhan a good education, pro- 


| cured for him a ſmall place, in which | 
be behaved fo well, that he was foon | 
| raiſed to the office of Dola, in a con- 
| liderable town, This governor was 
indeed a very polite man, perfectly 


jut, and a true friend of mankind. 
We ſtated our caſe to him; told 
im that we were Europeans; that 


ve wiſhed to go by Hodeida to | 
Mokha, in expectation of finding 
0 


me Engliſh veſſels bound for the 


Ladies: and that, being ignorant of 


* 


223 


| the places in which we would be o- 


bliged to take up our abode during 
our journey, we had brought a let- 
ter from Kichja de Dsjidda for him, 
and another from one of the princi- 


| | 4 pal merchants of Dsjidda for Mxch- _ 
1 our paſſage from Suez to Lo- 


ſen el Makkawiſch, the principal mera 
chant of Loheya. Although the 
Emir had known at Mokha many Eu- 

ropeans, or Fransji, he had never 
feen any of them habited like ns, in 
the Eaſtern dreſs, as all the Naſſara, 
or Eaſtern Chriſtians are. We knew 


ans more than thoſe that profeſs o- 
ther religions. 
whether we were Fransji or Naſſara, 
we anſwered that we were neither; 
as we were afraid that he took Eu- 
ropeans for Pagans. The merchant 
Mzchſen being ſick, the Emir ſent 

for his ſecretary to receive the letter 


addreſſed to his maſter. 


Hitherto this governor had been 
acquainted with no Europeans, ex- 
cept merchants coming from India. 
He was ſurpriſed when he found by 
the letters that one of us was a phy- 
ſician, that another was in queſt of 
plants, and that the third contemp- 
lated the ſtars. Y 
velty, and not ſuppoling that we were 
in haſte, he propoſed that we ſhould _ 
remain ſome time at Loheya, offer- 


Mokha on his own camels. The 
merchant Mæchſen, having occaſion 
for a phyſician, likewiſe invited us 
earneſtly to occupy one of his hou- 

W | 955 


We were happy to find the Arabs 


more civilized in proportion as we 


removed ſrom Egypt, and to receive 

ſo favourable a reception from the 
nation which was the principal ob- 
ject of our journey. We were ſtill 
more rejoiced to ſee, that this people 
furniſhed us of themſelves with op- 
portunities of viſiting at leiſure, a 
part of their country, without being 


| ſuſpicious of our deligns. In order 


that the Muſſulmans eſteem Chrifti- _ 


When he aſked, 


Struck with this no- 


ing to tranſport us afterwards to 
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per. 


to conceal our joy, we pretended to 


de afraid of danger, from our vici- 
nity co a war then raging. But the 
Emir aſſured us, that we had nothing 
to fear at Loheya, and that we might 
travel in all ſafety through the ter- 


ritory of the Imam his maſter. 


We no longer heſitated to leave 


the ſhip. Our ſhipmaſter, not ha. 
ving had the precaution to demand 
his freight before hand, 


ſwer, that if we refuſed, he would 


pay it out of his own pocket; and the 


merchant Mæchſen made him the 
fame promiſe. 


When it became neceſſary to land 
our baggage, the Emir ſent one of 
his ſhallops for it; and in order to 


ſave us trouble, he ordered the merch- 
ant's clerk to pay the porters and 
the ſabalterns of the cuſtom-houſe. 
In the evening he ſent us a fine 
| ſheep as a welcome, with an obliging 
letter, in which he called us his 
gueſts, and aſſured us of his friend - 
hip. His ſhallop being flow, on ac- 


count of its ſails of matt, it became 


impoſſible to finiſh the carriage of 


our effects that day, and we began to 

be in fear for their ſafety. But the 
Emir, being informed of our appre- 
henſions, inſtantly ordered a guard 
of ſoldiers to protect them. 
We paſſed the night on the ſhore, 
where Mzchfen, who concluded with 
_ Teaſon that our kitchen was not in 


good order, ſent us an excellent ſup- 


We might have pro- 


Jews of Sana, who manufacture them 


in abundance: but we would have 
been Mn to fetch them i in . | 


requeſted 
the governor to oblige us to pay 
him the whole paſſage to Hodeida. 
The Emir had the generoſity to an- 


We did not pat the 

good intention of theſe Arabs to the 
teſt, but we were very grateful for 
| their offers and their good will. 


We wanted nothing but wine, 
and our ſtock of wretched ſpirits 
which we bad brought from Dsjidda 
Vas finiſhed. 


cured wine and liquors among the 


— —e— 
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| there were ſeveral 


a ſtrict examination; 
behaved handſomely. 
obſerved that the Emir looked only 
at our inſtruments, and delired tg 


beautiful and commodious. 


of copper, which would make the 


dangerous to the health. We were 


offered a ſort of buſa, which made 
us ſick: and thus we were oblige t 
forego for ſome months all forts of 


ſtrong drink. 


Next day our trunks were carried 
to the cuſtom- houſe, and we dreaded 
but the officers 

As we had 


know the uſes of them, we explained 
to him what he wiſhed to know, 


Mr Forſkal having ſhewin him ſevc. 


ral ſmall objects in a microſcope, he 


was affected with the moſt avrecahle 
ſurpriſe at ſeeing inle&s mugnifie] 
to ſuch an aſtoniſhing ſize. 

The houſe deſtined for our re. 


ception was built in the eaſtern ſtile, 


with a ſquare court in the middle, 
It did not contain a fingle chamber 
that was tolerably furnithed ; but 
into which we 
entered through an open gallery, 
which ſarrounded the whole. The 


lodging was not very elegant when 


compared with the fine inns of Fu— 
rope: but in Arabia it was both 
li At firi 
our court was continually filled with 
a crowd of curious people ; but at 


laſt, we hired a porter who rid us of 


this inconvenience, by preventing 


| any body from entering but thole 


with whom we had buſineſs. _ 
The town of Loheya is not above 
three hundred years old; its founder, 


and preſent patron, is a Mahometan 


| ſaint, called Scheich Sælei, who rear- 


ed a cottage on the ſhore of the ſea 


where Loheya now flands, and lived 
there as an hermit. After his death, 


a Kabbet, or houſe of prayer, vag 
erected over his grave, and gradually 


endowed and embelliſhed. © Many 
devotees, conceiving it a happinels 
to live in the vicinity of ſo holy 2 
perſonage, conſtructed huts round 


his tomb. At che fame time, the 
Pork 


A od ͤ Bs. oe CE 


Port of Marabea, a neighbonring 
town where a governor refided, was 
overwhelmed, and the people quir- 
| ted their native town to purchaſe an 
chabliſnment at Loheya, 


| ferred. „ i 
il muſt remark on this occaſion, 


in this province, have a ſingular ve- 
| neration for their ſaints, although 
| the Koran prohibits the worſhip of 
created beings. In this part of A- 


| i; paid to the deſcendants of Maho- 
met. Every man, who has had a 
| faint among his anceſtors, has the 
| title of Scheich, and is confidered 
ing, by every poſſible means, the 


| derive their origin, and in procuring 


bim. In this manner is ſuperſtition 
more and more propagated among 


are multiplied without number. 


barren. The harbour is ſo bad, thar 
the ſmalleſt veſſels are obliged to 


town; and at low water loaded ſhal- 
lops cannot approach. Notwith- 


j Locheya a pretty confiderable 
from the mountains of the neigh- 


2 granary built for the purpoſe, in 


500d as that which comes from Beit 


ly kl Fakih, to be ſhipped at Mokha, 
ny or Hodeida; but it is cheaper, and 
ß be carriage to Dsſidda is leſs. For 
2 dis reaſon, many merchants of Cairo 


punually for the purchaſe of coffee. 
= alſo, in this town, a few 
N 16;--- Go 


1 


| that the Sunnites, a prevailing ſect 


nabia the poſterity of thoſe ſaints re- 
| ceive as much reſpect as at Mecca | 


ſanctity of a man from whom they 


| credit to the miracles attributed to 


The ſoil of Loheya is dry and 


W anchor at a great diſtance from the 


trade in coffee, which is brought 
touring country, and collected into 


order to be beat from the ſhells and 
(old. This coffee js not thought ſo 


Ettle at Loheyay and others come 


the Mahometants, and falſe prodigies | 
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my 


enter them. 
in Europe, it would be dangerous to 


my walk at leiſure, 
as an ecclefiaſtic by birth. Families | 
therefore are intereſted in eſtabliſh-_ 


moſt valuable effects. 
was, however, premature, for no 
| fooner had the 
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ſcores of Banians, very poor, who = 


are handicraftsmen. us = 
Although Loheya is unprovided 


| with walls, it is not without means 
Whither : 
| the ſeat of government was tranf- 


of defence. It is ſurrounded with 
twelve towers at equal diſtances, and 
guarded by foldiers. Theſe towers 
reſemble thoſe in ſome of the impe- 
rial cities of Germany. Their gates 
are ſo high, that the aſſiſtance of a 
ladder is neceſſary before you can 
In Turkey, and even 


examine ſuch towers too cloſely; 
but the Arabian ſoldiers who garri= 
ſon them, fitting on the ground, 


ſmoking their pipe, and drinking 1 


kiſcher, left me at liberty to take 
Some of the 
officers even invited me to fit down 
with them, and to partake of their 
refreſhment. They aſked me many 
queſtions with regard to the art mi- 
litary among the Europeans, and 
they appeared ſurpriſed at what I 
told them. I ſhewed them our in- 
vention of writing without ink, and 


I traced before them with a pencil, 


the lines and angles necefſary for 


taking the plan of the town, without 


their fuipeting my intention; on 


the contrary, they called their com- 


panions from the neighbouring tow- 
ers, to partake with them the ſight 


| of theſe curioſities —- 
ſanding this diſadvantage, there is | 


Only one of theſe towers, which 
was built by the Emir Farhan, is 
made for cannon. The others are 
ſo ill conſtructed, that the Arabs of 


Haſchid penetrated through them a 


few years ago, and ſet fire to the 
town. The inhabitants feel the 
weakneſs of their habitations: when, 


after our departure, a few hundreds 


of Arabs advanced into the province 
towards the coaſts, a great number 


| of perſons quitted Loheya and took 


refuge in a ſmall jfland, with their 
This terror 


troops of the Emir 
3 begun. 


, 326 | 
begun to march, than the enemy, ſo 


much dreaded, began to retire. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


TELLS ESL EST 


On the Breach of Treatier—By the 
late King of Pruſſia. 


OSTERITY, perhaps, will ſee 


with ſurpriſe, in theſe memoirs, 
à recital of treaties concluded and 
broken. Numerous as ſuch examples 


are, example would not juſtify the 


author of this work, if he had not 


better reaſons to excuſe his conduct. 
Ihe intereſt of the ſtate ought to 


ſerve as the rule to the monarch. 
Caſes in which alliances may be 
broken are, 1. When the ally fails in 


fulfilling his engagements; 2. When 


the ally meditates deceit, and there 
is no other reſource than that of be- 
ing the firſt to deceive; 3. When a 
ſuperior force oppreſſes and renders 
the breaking of a treaty an act of 
neceſſity; 4. and laſtly, The want 
of means to continue the war. That 


deſpicable thing called money, by 1 


know not what fatality, influences 
all affairs. Princes are ſlaves to their 
means; the intereſt of the ſtate pre- 


_ ſcribes law to them, and that law is 
inviolable. If the prince is under 


an obligation even to ſacrifice his 
life for the ſafety of his ſubjects, how 


much more ought he to ſacrifice 
thoſe connections, the continuation 


of which would to them become pre- 
judicial! Examples of treaties in 
like manner broken are frequent. It 


is not our intention to jultify them | 


all, yet dare we affirm there are ſome 
treaties which either neceſſity, wiſ- 


dom, prudence, or the good of the 


nation, oblige us to tranſgreſs; for 
kings only poſſeſs theſe means of a- 
voiding ruin. Had Francis IJ. ful- 


filled the treaty of Madrid, he would, 


by the loſs of Burgundy, have eſtab- 
liſhed an enemy in the heart of his 


dominions. This would have redu- | 


On Breach of Treaties. 


| tion in which the was in the re 


of Louis XI. and Louis XII. 


— 


| diametrically oppoſite to their in. 


| have made it inconſiderately. It he 


liance, ſo contrary to their intereſl, 


the protection of the laws, and, be 
| the iſſue what it may, an individual 


| people periſh, or muſt the prince in. 


ced France to the unhappy cong;. 


61 
It af. 
ter the battle of Muhlberg, won 5 
Charles V. the Proteſtant league in 


Germany had not ſtrengthened itſelf 


by the ſupport of France, it could 


| not but have worn thoſe chains which 


the emperor had long been forging, 
Had not the Englith broken the al. 


by which Charles II. was united 
with Louis XIV. a diminution cf 
their power would have been riſked, 
and the more - ſo becauſe France 
would have had greatly the advan- 
tage over England in the political 
balance in Europe. Sages, who pte. 
dict effects from cauſes, ought early 
to reſiſt all ſuch cauſes as are thus 


tereſts. Suffer me to explain my. 
ſelf exa&ly, on ſo delicate a ſubjed, 
which has ſeldom been otherviſe 
than dogmatically treated. To me 
it appears evident, that a private per. 
ſon ought to be ſcrupulouſly tenaci- 
ous of his promiſe, though he {ſhould 


is injured, he can have recourſe to 


only ſuffers. But where is the tri 
bunal that can redreſs a monarchs 
wrongs, ſhould another monarch ior- 
feit his engagement? The word of 
an individual can only involve an 
individual in misfortune, while that 
ot a ſovereign may draw down ca# 
mities on nations. The queſtion then 
will be reduced to this—mult the 


fringe a treaty ? And where 1s the 
man weak enough to heſitate a M0 
ment concerning his anſwer ? Hencs 
from the caſe we have ſuppoſed, i 


deduced the neceſſity of firſt cate- 1 
fully examining the circumſtances al 
| under which the monarch acts, the on 
conduct of his allies, the reſources be wh 
may be able to obtain, or his e 1 


25 pacity 
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fore any deciſive judgement ought 
| to be paſſed upon his proceedings. 
For, as we have already ſaid, the good 
or ill tate of the finances is the pulſe 
of the kingdom, which has a greater 
influence than is either known or be- 
lieved on political and military ope- 
rations. Ignorant of this, the public 
judges only from appearances, and | 
conſequently is deceived in its judge- 


ments. Prudence will not admit | 


that they ſhould be better inform- 
ed, for it would be the exceſs of 
| phrenzy to vain gloriouſly publiſh 
| the weak ſide of a nation. Delighted 
by ſuch a diſcovery, its enemies 
| would not fail to profit by the intel- 
| ligence, Wiſdom therefore requires 
| we ſhould leave to the public the 
ralh liberty of deciding, and, unable 
to jaſtify ourſelves, while we live, 
without danger to the ſtate, we muſt 
reſt ſatisfied with that juſtiſication 
which may be obtained from diſin- 
tereſted poſterity. Y e 


_ 


DR MONSE V. 


The following authentic Letter, avritten 
bythe late Dr Moxsty, 2 ſo ſtrongly 
expreſſive of the ſingular turn of bu- 
mour which characteriſed that Gen- 
tleman, that wwe think it will be ac- 

 Ceptable to our Readers, It is ad. 
dreſſed to Mr. Fos rER the Surgeon, 
to whom the Doctor bequeathed bis 
8 i 


„ Chelſea College. 
Ccording to my promiſe, you 
41 will receive with this my old 
Tithered ſkin and bones, by the help 
of our friend Taylor; but take this 
along with you, according to your 
own requeſt, to do what you will 


vith them, except putting life into | 


idem again. Some of my friends, 


* 


or will cry out, . This puppy does all 


„ this out of affectation, ſingularity, | 
Now once for 


& or to be talked of.“ 
all, I call Almighty God in the moſt 
{olemn manner to witneſs, that none 
of theſe things have any ſhare in my 
intention : Whether they will believe 


or no, I neither know nor care. I am 
very careleſs what is ſaid about me; 
and if they think proper, may ſet me 


down for a doating old fool, pick- 


pocket, houſe-breaker, or any other 
opprobrious term they think fit. I 
owe the world very little ceremony, 
and they me leſs perhaps; nor would 


I now give one puinea out of my 


pocket to have a ſtatue of gold in eve- 


ry metropolis of Europe, with the 


moſt fulſome eulogia that the moſt 

abject ſycophant could pen for the 
molt deſpotic tyrant.— What are all 
theſe things for, but to gratify the 


pride and ambition of vain fools ? 


A monument laſts a hundred, five 

hundred, a thouſand, two thouſand 
years, andthen ?tis gone, Juvenal tells 
us, in his tenth Satire, one of the beſt 
pieces of morality left us by the an- 
cients. : 


| Quandoquidem data funt ipſis quoque 


ſata ſepulchris. 


And Lucan tells us, that when Alex. 
ander the Great ſearched for the 
tomb of Achilles, he could not find _ 


it: 


Etiam pericre ruine. 


„„The Caliphs of Egypt thought 
I to inſure immortality by embalming 
their putrid carcaſſes by wholeſome 
ſpices, but are deceived; but we fool- 
iſh Doctors, and I myſelf one among 
the reſt, have preſcribed a morſel of 
their putrid fleſh as a medicine: how- 
ever, I now hope we are got to the 
end of this nonſenſe and of our own 
folly. Do OO 


« Princes have now taken into 


| their heads to have their guts taken 


2 PE 2 | out 
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pacity to fulfil his engagements, be- | and I preſume all my enemies, have, , 
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out and put into an 74 and ſent to 
to the place of burial to notify their 
ſpeedy arrival ſoon after; but there 
is no end to theſe ſort of follies. I 
was very early ſtruck with the vanity 
and nonſenſe of all funeral pomp and 
parade, and cannot conceive how a 
dead carcaſe can be made a more 
proper uſe of than to ſubject it to 
the Surgeon's knife for the benefit of 
mankind, if he will be ſo good to un- 
dertake it. 


Some French Biſhop finding his | 


countrymen averſe to diſſection, for 
there are fools in France as well as in 


England, ordered his body by will to 


be ſent to the Hotel Dieu for public 
diſſection. What can happen worſe 
to a dead carcaſe than torotand ſtink 


in a dirty chnrch-yard, if there were 


room to make uſe of the terms better 


or worſe with any propriety in this 
33 og 


I come now, my dear Mr. Foſ- 
ter, with bumble ſubmiſſion, to give 


you ſome hints and directions what 1 


would have you do. About ſeven 


years ago, I went to apply to that fa- 
mous and ſagacious Anatomical Lec> 
turer *, and deſired him to feel my | 
pulſe ; he did, ſtared me full in the 
face, and ſaid, he (had) felt ten 


_ thouſand pulſes, but never felt ſuch 
A one before; ſaid, © You are an old 
Fellow, and muſt have ſomething or 


other to knock you down. There is 
ſome miſchief in the heart; the peri- 


cardium, the mitral valves, or begin- 
ning of the aorta, or ſome of the ar- 


teries thereabouts are oſſified, and 1 
mall be glad to ſee what.” „Sir, you 
do me an honour and pleaſure! Ihave 


given my body toa Surgeon for diſſec- 
tion, and ſhall be glad if you will be 
preſent at the diſſection.“ But, poor 
man! he has unkindly ſlipt out of 


the way, and left my heart and ar- 
teries to ſhift for themſelves. Soon | 


1 


De Nichols, as appears by ano- 


Singular Letter 


| 


| place. 


| 


of Dr Monſey. 


after I ſaw him, I took a medicine 


with a little crude-mercury, for the 
benefit of my blind eyes; It did 


them no good; but it ſet my pulſe 
quite to rights; 1o there's an eng [ 
think of our wiſe theories and viſion 
of oſſified arteries, &c. for I can never 
believe a few grains of mercury could 
unoſlify an artery. Since that, it has 


returned about three months ago in 
a2 different ſhape, without a why or a 


wherefote; it now beats very Jangniq. 


ly one, and flops ſometimes two with 


a little ſort of tiutter, hardly ever three; 
but to my ſurpriſe one night it beat 
ſtrong and well thirty or forty. If you 
can trace out this little devil in its 


tricks and quirks, fend me word by 
| the firſt convenient carriage, or bring 


it with you when we meet in a hetter 
If my mind can be preſent, I 
will place it on the point of your in- 


| ciſion knife, and direct you what to 
do, if I could ſuppoſe you wanted 
„CCC 5 


« And now I think I have done 
with the miſeole anomalies of my 
ſhattered carcaſe, and for your own 
ſake I with you had done ſo too, 
Having done ſo very little good in my 
hfe-time, I wiſh what you do with me 
when I am dead may be of the lealt 
ſervice to mankind, I with my old 
worthy friend Mr. Adair Hawkins 
may be preſent at the diſſection, at his 


own deſire, and to have any part of me 


as a memorandum of an old friend. I 


would give him my brains, if I was 


not fully aſſured he does not want; 
ſo you may give them to an Alder: 
man, a Page at Court, or a Shoe: black. 


When you have done, I wilb you 
would draw up a ſhort account ot the 


ſtate you find me in, and give 0r ſend 
it to my moſt excellent friend and 
phyſician Dr, Heberden. And no 


1 think I will have done; for dictating 


—— — 


NSS Ye 


T Here the Doctor introduces ſome 
account of his peculiar ſtate of heal, 


which we omit. . f 
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A letter is a very diſagreeable thing; 


J think it worſe than the ſcrawl of a 
blind man is to its reader. And there 
js another realon for having done ; 
the pious and learned Doctor Butler, 


in his elegant ſermon on the govern- 


ment of the tongue, enumerating the 


reafons why a man ſhould be filent, 


gives this very good one, “ that a 
man ſhould be ſo when he has no- 


thing to ſay.” But 1 am of the true | 
Eng rliſn bull dog breed ; when I lay | 


hol of a friend, I dog” X know how 
to let go. 


in miniature. Belloſte, in his Hoſpi- 
tal Surgon, tells a ſtory of a ſoldier, 
which I am inclined to believe is all a 
daraned lie, who loſt his eye, and had 
only a red caruncle at the bottom of 


it, cured by cauſtics behind the ears. 


On the preſumption of this being true, 
I put a couple of caultics behind the 
ears of the daughter of a pariſh clerk, 
twelve or thirteen years old, who 


came to me with two gutta ſerenas. 1 
cured the one, but not the other. If | 
vou have the book, put it in your poc- 
ket the next time yo do me the fa: 
vour to call here. 


And now I will 
have done, I think; ſoafter wiſhing you 
all the bleſſings and comforts of a 
world of which you are ſo great an 
uſe and ornament, I am, | 

— Yours very affectionately, 
M. Moxsgv.““ 
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| Exrzacnvinany.” and 
 CixcumsTANCES ; /hewing the dan. 
ger of admitting CIRCUMSTANTIAL | 


| EVIDENCE. 


(continued from page 310.) 


HE third inſtance happened but 
. afew years ago. In 1749, An- 
drew Meneleers, a tanner at Leith, 


near Edinburgh, having been at Had- 


dington, about fifteen miles diſtant, 


* 


— 


Diffuſion is my talent; it 
18 only your true geniuſſes who write 


dicted, but 


ALARMING | 


and not returning at a ſeaſonable 


hour in the evening, his wife was 
under much uneaſmeſs on his ac- 


count; about twelve at night, how- 
ever, hearing his horſe feet in the 


yard, ſhe with a ſervant went out, 
table door found the 
horſe bleeding almoſt to death, hav- 
ing been ſtabbed in ſeveral parts of 
his body; but there was nothing to 
be ſeen of her huſband, nor of a great 
dog that had accompanied him. It 
was therefore concluded, that he. 
had been murdered ; and the neigh- 


and at the 


bourhood being: alarmed, ſeveral per- 


ſons ſet out in the morning in order 
to make diſcoveries. 


proceeded far, when they tound the 


| dog {tabbed through the heart, and 
| at a little diſtance lay Mr. Mene- 
leers's great coat end hat, both much 
ſtained with blood; proceeding a 
little farther, they met two chairmen, 
who had in their ſedan ſeveral things 
| belonging to this Meneleers; and on 
ſearching them a knife was found 


that tallied exactly with the wounds 


given the dog and horſe. The men 
were both much m liquor, and could 


give no ſatisfactory account of them- 


ſelves, upon which they were com- 
mitted to priſon, where one of them 
died ſoon after; the other was in⸗ 
befor he could be 
ſ brought to a trial, the following light 
was "thrown upon this wn ee 
+ affair. | 
Mr. Burton, a farmer, at Ee 
burgh, having been on a journey to 
England, went to dine at an ing in 
Leeds, and the firſt perſon he ſaw 
there, was his old friend Meneleers. 
Mr. Burton, it muſt be naturally ſup- _ 
poſed, was not a little alarmed at 
ſo extraordinary an incident: he, 
however, brought Meneleers along 
with him to Edinburgh; and the 


day after their arrival, Meneleers 


made oath before a magiſtrate, that 
he had been attacked by two men, 


who killed his dog and Rabbed his 


horſe ; * | 
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horſe ; that theſe men were both 
ina poſt-chaiſe, and that after they 
had thus inhumanly uſed his dog and 
| horſe, they forced him into the 
chaiſe, and did not releaſe him till 
they ſet him down in the middle of 
a common in Yorkſhire. 80 replete 


with improbability and abſurdity, 


however, was this ſtory, that a war- 
rant was granted to ſecure his per- 


ſon ; but before it could be executed, 


he got on board a ſhip bound ſor 
Holland, and ſettled there. 


From all that could be learned, the 


dieſign of the above man was to cheat 


His creditors ; and had it not been for | 
the interpoſition of divine providence, 


an innocent perſon would have ſut- 
ff ͤ 
I The fourth caſe being of a very 


recent date, muſt be freſh in the 
memory of moſt people; there can 
be no impropriety, however, in re- 
5 lating it. | 
Mr. Penleaze, of Hackney-road, was | 


In July 1775, the houſe of 


broken into and robbed, and three 


men were under condemnation for the 


offence. Theſe perſons were conſi- 


dered as guilty, till December that 
year, when four Jews, who were exe- | 
cuted at Cheſter, declared, that they 
had committed the crime for which 


theſe men were to ſuffer. 


CET TT TTEE TEE) 


| Honourable Anecdote of Dr. Kenni- 


cot. in early Life. 


for him by the friendſhip of the 


lite very diſtinguiſhed Biſhop'of Lon- 


don. It had been his avowed in- 
tention, as ſoon as his great work 


| ſhould be finiſhed, to reſide there, at 
leaſt occaſionally, When that period 


arrived, he was in ſuch a ſtate of 
health, that the meaſure was altoge- 
| ther unadviſeable. He therefore, 


* 


| 


FT is no uncommon thing to ſee 
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with the conſent of the friends of bis: 


preſent reſpectable widow, and of her. 


felt, freely and voluntarily reſigned 
the living about a year or more 
before his death. To the good, at 


leaſt, I need not comment on ſuch a 
conduct. It beſpeaks feelings of 
true diſintereſted piety, and bears 
teſtimony, indiſputable teſtimony, to 
a regard to the concerns of another 
world, in preference to the tempting 


advantages of this life. 
A CouN TRY RECTOR. 


SFF 
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A brief Statement of the Popiſh Mis 


fron to Japan, 


L the Popiſh miſſionaries commend- 
ed for their zeal and ſucceſs, even by 


Proteſtant writers. This matter, 
however, ought tobe enquired into, 


in order to examine the nature and 
ſucceſs of this zeal, viz. whether it 
be of the right and commendable 
kind (becauſe zeal may be a rath and 
inconfiderate ſource of action as well 
as a laudable one); 2dly, whether 
the ſucceſs of the miſſions be a real 


fact, or no; and gdly, whether the 


motives and inducements to it bave 


not often been evil and iniquitous, 
| It is with this view, Sir, that J have 
here ſent you a brief ſtatement of 
| that curious particle of modern life 
e tor, e Poi enn - Japan. 
IXX. Kennicott was for many | ” 

years poſſeſſed of a very valu- 
able living in Cornwall, obtained 


Yours & L. E. 


Dr. Kempfer, from whom the fol- 
lowing account of the miſſion to Japan 


is extracted, was 2a German by birth, 
but employed in the ſervice of the 
Detch Eaſt India Company. He 


reſided the ſpace of two years in the 


empire of Japan, A. D. 1690, 91, 


92; and his Hiſtory of the country, 
| which indeed is extremely curious, 


on account of the difficulty of gaining 


informations concerning a nation {0 
jIealous 
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jealous of themſelves and their affairs, 
and in a manner locked up from the 
reſt of the world, was printed in Eng- 
lih, in two volumes folio, A. D. 
1727, with a great number of cuts 
and maps, under the auſpices of 
that noble patron of Natural Hiſtory, 
and indeed of Learning in general, 
Sir Hans Sloane. 5 
The miſſion was conducted by the 
Portugueſe and Spaniſh Jeſuits; a- 


mongſt whom the famous Saint, 


ancis Xavier, was employed, but 
ſoon relinquiſhed the ſervice, There 
were alſo ſome Franciſcan friars of 
Spain engaged at laſt. The Jeſuits 
| and Friars were ſupplied from Goa, 
Macao, and the Mauilbas. At firſt 
the undertaking proceeded with the 
molt rapid fucceſs, but ended at laſt 
in the moſt tragical manner, all ow- 
ing to the pride and haughtineſs, the 
miſconduct, rapacity and ſenſeleſs ex- 
travagant conſpiracy of the Fathers 


againſt the State. This folly and | 


madneſs produced a perſecution of 
40 years duration, terminated by a 
moſt horrible and bloody maſſacre, 
not to be paralleled in hiſtory. Af- 
ter this, the Portugueſe, as likewiſe 
the Chriſtian Religion, were totally 
expelled the country, and the molt ef- 
kectual means taken for preventing 
their return. The natives are for 


| this purpoſe prohibited from going 


out of the country; and all foreigners 
are excluded from an open and tree 


trade; for as to the Dutch and 


Chineſe, under which laſt name ſome 
other Eaſtern nations go thither, 
they are ſhur up whilit they remain 
there, and a moſt ſtrict watch is 
jet upon them, inſomuch that they 
are no better than priſoners; and the 
Dutch, it is ſaid, to obtain a privi- 
lege even ſo far, declared themſelves 
zo be no Chriſtians, but Dutchmen. 
This calumny, however, Dr. Kemp- 
ter has endeavoured to wipe off, but 
ſcarcely, I think, to ſatisfaction. Be- 
lides this, a moſt ſevere inquiſition | 


* 


compaſs of time the whole empire 


and all thoſe that profeſſed it, were 


averſion and abhorrence of the re- 


wickedneſs of the miſſionaries, that 


Japan were diſcovered A. D. 1542; = 


who had fled to Goa. 


provinces of the empire, many of 


faith of our Saviour, had not the am- 


and their converts a perſecution. 


progreſs ſo great, that the princes 


year 1582, ſome of their.neareſt re- 
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was ſet on foot, the natives being re- 
quired, once a year, to tread upon a 
cruciax, and the figure of the Virgin 
Mary, or ſome other Saint, in a ſo- 
lemn manner, in order to atteſt their 
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ligion of the Fathers. The Dutch 
there reſident, it is alleged again, 
comply with this injunction; but 
Dr. Kempfer will not acknowledge 
that. „ 
To deſcend now to particulars, 
and to make good our aſſertion, that 
it was owing to the weakneſs and 
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the Chriſtian Religion was thus per- 
fectly extirpated. The iſlands of 


and about the year of Chriſt 1549, or 
ſix years after the firſt diſcovery, the 
fathers of the ſociety arrived there, 
being induced by the favourable re 
preſentations of a young Fapaneſe, 
Till the year 
1625, or near 1630, the Chriſtian _ 
Religion ſpread through moſt of the 


the princes and lords openly embrac- 
ing it; and “ there was very good 
reaſon to hope, that within a ſhort 


would have been converted to the 


bitious views, and the impatient en- 
deavours of the fathers to reap the 
temporal, as well as the ſpiritual 
fruits of their care and labour, fo 
provoked the Supreme Majelty of the 
empire, as to raiſe againſt themſelves _ 


which hath not its parallel in hiſtory, 
whereby the religion they preached, 


in a few years time entirely extermi= 
nated.” — The fathers had made a 


of Bungo, Arima, and Omura, Who 
had been baptiſed, © ſent, in the 


lations, with letters and preſents, to 
pay homage to the then pope, Gre- 
| gory 
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gory XIII, and to aſſure his holineſs 


of their filial ſubmiſſion to the Church; 


an accouat of which moſt celebrated 
embaſſy hath been given in the works 
of that incomparable hiſtorian Thua- 
nut, and by many other Roman Ca 
tholic writers.“ 18 
But this pleaſing 


nothing but their due. 


proſpec notwith- 
ſtanding, the Emperor, anno 1586, 


iſſued proclamations for the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the religion, and the perſecu- 


tion began. This, however, at ſirſt 
had not that effect which the Govern- 
ment expected; for though, accord- 


ing to the Letters of the Jeſuits, 


20, 570 perſons ſuffered death for the 
faith of Chriſt in the year 1590 only, 
yet in 1591 and 1592, when all the 
churches were actually ſhut up, they 
made 12,000 new converts. The buſi- 


 facre at Simabara, about the year 


The reaſons of the Emperor's pro- 


| clamations, making it death to em- 


The new religion occaſioned conſider- 
able alterations in the Japaneſe church, 
and was prejudicial in the higheſt de- 


gree to the heathen clergy. It was 


| feared the innovation in religion 
might be attended with fatal conſe- 
quences even in regard to the ſick; 


but what more immediately gave riſe 


to them was, as the Japaneſe of credit 


cCionfeſſed to Dr. Kempfer, pride and 


covetouſneſs; pride among the great 
ones, and covetouſneſs in people of 
leſs note; the ſpiritual fathers aiming 
not only at the ſalvation of their 
fouls, but having an eye alſo to their 
money and lands, and the merchants 
diſpoſing of their goods in the moſt 
uſurious and unreaſonable manner. 


To confine ourſelves to the clergy | 
here: they © thought it beneath their | 


dignity to walk on foot any longer 
nothing would ſerve them but they 


muſt be carried about in ſtately chairs, 


mimicking the pomp of the Pope and 


his cardinals at Rome. They not on- 


3 4 
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ly put themſelves on an equal foot 
| with the greateſt men of the empire, 
but, ſwelled with eccleſiaſtical pride, 
fancied that even a ſuperior rank was 
It one day 
happened, that a Portugueſe biſhoh 
met upon the road one of the coun. 
ſellors of ſtate on his way to court. 
The haughty prelate would not or. 
der his chaife to be ſtopped, in order 
to alight and to pay his reſpects to 
this great man, as is uſual in that 
country; but without ſhewing him ſo 

much as common marks of civility, 
he very contemptibly bid his men 
carry him by. The great man, exat- 

perated at fo ſignalan affront, thence. 
forward bore a mortal hatred to the 

Portugneſe, and, in the height of his 


| juſt reſentment, made his complaints 
neſs was finally concluded by the maſ- | 


to the Emperor himſelf, with ſuch an 
odious picture of the inſolence, pride 
and vanity of this nation, as he ex- 
pected could not but raiſe the Empe- 


| | n- | ror's utmoſt indignation.” Thishap- 
| brace the religion, were as follows: 


pened in 1566, The next year tbe 
perſecution began anew, and 26 per- 
ſons, of the number whereof were 
two foreign Jeſuits, and ſeveral fa- 
thers of the Franciſcan order, were 
executed on the croſs. The Empe- 
ror Jiqjas had uſurped the crown on 
his pupil Tidafori, who, as likewiſe 
the greater part of his court and party, 
had been either Chriſtians themſelves, 
or at leaſt very favourably inclined to 
that religion, ſo that reaſons of ſtate 
mightily co-operated to forward the 
„„ 
Some Franciſcan friars, whom the 
Governor of the Manuilbas had ſent 
as his ambaſſadors to the Emperor 
of Japan, were guilty at this time 
of a moſt imprudent ſtep ; they, dur- 
ing the whole time of their abode in 
the country, preached openly in the 
ſtreets of Macao, where they reſided, 
and of their own accord. built 2 
church, contrary to the imperial com- 
mands, and contrary to the advice 


and earneſt ſolicitations of the Jeſus 
| „ 


* 


4 


gome time after, a difcovery of a 


| thers and the yet remaining adherents 
| of their religion entered into againſt 
| the perſon of the Emperor, as a 


to the affair, and haſtened the ſen- 


J ere be baniſhed the 2 mperor's domint- 
oni; for till then the State ſeemed 
delirous to ſpare the merchants and 
ſecular perſons, for the purpoſe of 
continuing trade and commerce with 
affair independent of religion. The 
E lows: the Dutch had had an eye to 
the trade of Japan before 1600, and 
in 1611 had liberty of a free com- 


letters- patent, and had actually a 
factory at Firando. The Dutch 
were then at war with Spain, which 
vas then ſovereign of the Portugueſe 
| dominions; ſo that it was natural for 
them to try to ſupplant them. 
| Portugueſe, ontheir part, made uſe of 


characters, calling them rebels and pi- 
| rates, whence it was natural for the 


even to revenge themſelves. Now 
| they © took an homeward-bound Por- 
| tugueſe ſhip near the Cape of Good 


ſme traiterous letters to the King of 
Portugal, written by one Capt. Moro, 
who was chief of the Portugueſe in 
Japan, himſelf a Japaneſe by birth, 
and a preat zealot for the Chriſtian 
| religion. The Dutch took ſpecial 


care to deliver the ſaid letters to their | 


proteQor, the Prince of Firando, who 
| communicated. them without loſs of 
ume to the Governor of Nagaſaki, a 
great ſriend tothe Portugueſe. Capt. 

oro having been taken up, boldly, 
and with great aſſurance, denied the 
hd, and fo. did all the Portugueſe 
my Nn However, neither 
8 01. £ | 


dangerous conſpiracy, which the Rog 


heathen prince, put a finiſhing ſtroke. 


E tence Which was pronounced ſoon . 
after, that the Portugueſe ſhould for 


| them, which was looked upon as an 


| fair of the conſpiracy was as fol- 


| merce granted them by the Imperial 


| the Dutch to endeavour to clear, and 


* 


malicious inventions to blacken their 


Hope, on board which they found 


The | 


— 
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| beyed, 


Now, although 


ſtant denial, were able to clear them, 


Hand and ſeal convinced them; the 


inply, This letter laid open the 


was intercepted, and brought to Ja- 


pan, by a Japaneſe ſhip t 
Conſidering this, and the ſuſpi- 
cions which theCourthad then ah eadyx 
conceived againſt the Portugueſe, it 


was no difficult matter thoroughly to 


| ruin the little credit and favour they 
had as yet been able to preſerve; and 
the rather ſince, the ſtrict Imperial 
orders notwithſtanding, they did not 
leave off privately to bring over more 
eccleſiaſtics. Accordingly, in the 
year 1637, an Imperial proclamation 
was ſent tothe governors of Nagaſaki, 
| with orders to fee it put in execution. 
It was then the empire of Japan was 
ſhut for ever both to foreigners and 


natives. 


But they found themſelves 


| 


1 laſt wholly diſappointed; for 
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the Governor's favour, not their con- 


and to keep off the cloud which was 
ready to break over their heads. 

letter was ſent up to court, and Capt. 
Moro ſentenced to be burned alive on 
a pale, which was executed accord 


whole plot, which the Japaneſe Chriſ- 
trans, in conjunction with the Portu- 
gueſe, had laid againſt the Empe- 
ror's life and throne; the want they 
| food in of {hips and foldiers, which 
were promiſed them from Portugal; 
the names of the Japaneſe princes 
concerned in the conſpiracy ; and 
laſtly, to crown all, the expectation 
of the Papal bleſſing. This diſcovery, 
made by the Dutch, was afterwards 
confirmed by another letter, written 
by the ſaid Capt. Moro to the Portu- 
gueſe Government at Macao, which 


the governors of 
Nagaſaki, on receipt of theſe com- 
mands, took care they ſhould be o- 
et the directors of the Por- 
| tugueſe trade maintained themſelves 
in Japan two years longer, hoping 
to obtain leave to ſtay in the iſland of 
Deſima, and there to continue their 
trade. 
the 
Em- 
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them; and on aſſurance given him by 
the Dutch Eaſt India Company, that 
they would ſupply, for the future, 
what commodities had been imported 
by the Portugueſe, he declared the 
Portugueſe and the Caſtilians, and 


whoever belonged to them, enemies 


of the empire, forbidding the impor- 


tation of even the goods of their 
country, Spaniſh wines only excepted, 
And thus 


for the nſe of the court. 
the Portugueſe loſt their profitable 


trade and commerce with Japan, and 
were totally expelled the country be- 
fore the latter end of the year 1639, 
or 1640; and thus ended the fruitleſs 
Popiſh miſſion in this empire, for the 
Portugueſe have never been able to 


reſtore themſelves; and the Dutch 


have it not in their power to do any 
thing in favour of religion „ were they 
10 inclined; but, as it appears, they 


Are very indifferent as to that, and are 


in but little credit with the Japaneſe. 
It appears plain enough on the 


whole, from this narrative, that the 


tolerable turbulency and ſedition, that 


at laſt they were deſervedly expelled 


the Oy [ Gent. Mag. 


Some fccount of Mon 2 eur De Calenne. | 


HARLES ALEX ANDERDE : 
CALONNE was born at Douay, 
| © the year r734. "His father was 
Firſt Preſident of the Parliament of 
Flanders, deſcended from a noble fa- | 
mily, originally of Tournay, and well | 
known in the hiſtory of that city, which | 
makes honourable mention of his an- 


Hav- 


ceſtors in the remote times. 


ing finiſhed his ſtudies at the univerſi- 


ty of Paris with extraordinary ſucceſs, 


he was appointed, in his three-and- 
twentieth year, Advocate or Solicitor- 


General of the Superior Council of 


* 2 * . coco o οοοο 


— 


of the Province of the Troi- 


Þ 


Some Account off Monſieur De Calonne. © 


; Emperor was relbived: to get rid of | 


Artois; and before he had attiine? 
the age of twenty-five, was promoted 
to the office of Procureur- General g- 


Attorney General of the Parliament 


of Flanders, which he exerciſed with 


diſtinguiſhed abilities for fix years, Ie 


was then called as Rapporteur to the 
King's Council, to report to his Mz. 
jeſty the moſt momentons affairs of 
adminiſtration; of which arduons ang 
laborious taſk he acquitted himſelf in 
a manner that evinced his proſcund 
knowledge of the government, con— 
ſtitution, hiſtory, and juriſpruderice of 
France, and eſtabliſhed his reputation 
as a writer of no leſs perſpicuity and 


judgment, than elegance and energy 


| of diction. 


In 1776, he was named N RR: 
Te 


ALS 


and for fourteen years fulfilled the 
duties of that important office with 
univerſal approbation and applauſe, 
and greatly to the ſatisfaction cf the 


inhabitants, by whom he was much 


beloved, and who expreſſed theutmok 


regret at his departure when he quit. 
fathers moſt egregiouſſy miſbehaved 


in Japan, and were guilty of ſuch in- 


ted that province in 1780, being ap- 
pointed Intendant-Generalof Flanders 
and Artois, The ſame amiable at- 
fability of manners, and mild and 


_ equitable conduct in the adminiſtrati- 
on of public affairs, which had procur- | 
ed him their eſteem, conciliated nole!s 


the affections of his countrymen in 
Flanders, to whoſe commercial i inte- 


reſts he ſhewed particular attention, 


in promoting the fiſheries and every 
uſeful eſtabliſnment both during the 
three years of his reſidence at Dun- 


| kirk, and after being appointed, in 


the year 1783, Comptroller General 


of the Finances and Miniſter of State. 


In this high and important office he 
continued till 1787, and during the 


period of his adminiſtration raiſed and 


maintained the public credit by 2 


punctuality till then unknown in the 


payments of the Royal Treaſury, al. 
though on his acceflion he found it 


drained to the loweſt ebb ; and Rb 
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pad the mortification to perceive that 


the annual income had long been inade- 


quate to the annual expenditure. To 
trace the cauſe of this deficiency, its 


origin and progreſs, was the ſecret 
work of many an hour, ſuppoſed by 


the public to be devoted to pleaſure 


or repoſe, as he conceived it of the 


utmoſt importance to conceal the de- 


fciency till he had explored its ſource, 
and provided an adequate remedy tor 
it, ſuch as would reſtore the proper 


equipoiſe between the annual income 


and expenditure, and provide a ſurplus 
ſor emergencies without increaſing 
the burthen of the people beyond their 
ability to ſupport. For this purpoſe 
he prevailed on the King to revive the 
ancient uſage of national aſſemblies, 
dy calling together the NoTAULES of 


the kingdom; and after laying before | 


them a true ſtate of the finances, he 


boldly propoſed, as a chief remedy for 


the deficiency, that the pecuniary 
privilege and exemptions of the nobi- 
ty, clergy, and magiſtracy, ſhould 


be ſuppreſſed. Well aware that a 


meaſure which appeared to militate 
jo much againſt the immediate inte- 


relts of the three moſt powerful ranks 
of the community muſt meet with 


oppoſition, but confiding perhaps too | 


much in the generoſity of that Aſ- 
ſembly, and the juſtice of the cauſe, 


be determined at all events to riſk 


the ſacrifice of his own ſituation, ra- | 


ther than longer to conceal or pal- 


late the evil. So fair an opportuni- 


ty to overthrow a Miniſter was not 
neglected by his enemies; murmurs 


vere excited, and every artifice of 


calumny and detraction put in prac- | 
lice with ſo much ſucceſs, that finding 
himſelf ſupplanted in the favour of | 
| mot others, we can confidently deliver 


bis Royal Maſter by the Archbiſhop 
of Thowlouſe, and perſecuted by eve- 


Ty means that the moſt powerful ha- 
tred could invent, or the moſt inve- | 
terate malice perpetrate, M. de Ca- 
lonne found it neceſſary to take refuge 


n England, where his firſt care was 


* 


unfounded aſperſions of his enemies, 
who are themſelves compelled to ad- 


mit that his Requete au Roi, and Re- 


ponſe a ], Ecrit de Mr. Necker, are 
maſter- pieces of eloquence, and 


written with as much moderation as 
elegance and perſpicuity. 


Wer . K. F. --- K. K. K f . 
Among the various poetical productiont 
on the recovery of our beloved Mon- 


arch, the folloaing, auritten by an 


honeſi Pariſh-clerk, in North Wales, 
ngt unworthy of being ; 


abe think, is 
recarded. 


Few Lixes pon the Recovery of hit 


MajesTY upon the oLD Poam War, 


" F APPY recovery for the Kings 


1 This matter is mighty ſurpriſ- 
God be thankd its the next thing, 
As deliver the dead a living. 


| Not by the ficle turn of the faculty, 


It provd the providence of the All- 
mighty, | | 


He has the mode of remedy, 


Or turn us to eturnity. 


We oughtnot to thought ſuch thing, 


As Pitt is to appoint us a Sovering, 


Nor keen Fox has the fixing, 


God has the care to ſend us a King. 7 
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The followins AUTHENTIC LrrrEx 


| from Botany Bay comes from "oh 
very intelligent Gentleman. at that 
Quarter, on whoſe Peraci'y we have 


H perfect a Dependence, that though 


this Account of the Place differs from 


it to our Readers as a Repreſentation 
on which they may rely. 


© My DEAR FRIEND, | 


2 Q.2 
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to juflify himſelf from the crnel and 


6 DID myſelf the pleaſure to 
5 4 writeto you from the Cape of 
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Good Hope on the 19th of November | at Sydney Cove (fo called by the 


laſt, and not doubting but you receiv- 
ed my letter in due time, I ſhall not 
repeat what I then ſaid to you; I will 
_ endeavour now to give you a ſhort 
ſketch of our paſſage from the Cape 
to Botany Bay, and from thence to 
our preſent reſidence, and of the 
country round us, &c. &c. 
As far as Ican recolle&, we ſail- 


ed from the Cape of Good Hope on | 


the 20th of November 1787, having 
experienced three weeks of contrary 
winds and tempeſtuous weather, We 
at laſt doubled the Cape, and after- 
wards had rather a favourable paſſage 
to Botany Bay, where we arrived on 
the 19th of January 1788. 
Here we expected to find a beau- 


tiful country, &c. &c. as well as to 
reſt ourſelves from our fatigues, at 
leaſt for two or three years; but you | 
will de as much ſurpriſed as we were 


diſappointed, when J aſſure you there 


is not a ſpot of ground large enough 


for a cabbage garden, fit ſor cultiva- 


| . tion, within ſeveral miles of it, and 
barely freſh water ſufficient to ſupply 


our preſent wants. Dn. 
4% The country, for ſeveral miles 


L round it, is either ſwamps or rugged 


and underwood ; and ſome barren 
and ſandv, covered with bruſh- wood. 
Here we lay for ſome days condoling 
on our hard fate, while his Excellenc 


the Governor explored the coait to 
the northward; however, he at laſt re: | 


turned with the pleaſing account of 
Having diſcovered the fineſt harbour 


in the world. Highly elated with this 


diſcovery, we quitted Botany (which 
by the byeis a beautiful bay, but does 
not afford ſafe anchorage all the year 


round for ſhips) on the 20th of Janua- 
ry in the morning, and in fix hours after 


arrived at Port Jackſon, the harbour 
above alluded to, which is only ten or 
twelve miles to the northward of 
Yotany Bay. | : 

On the day following we landed 


Governor), where we have ſixed gur 
reſidence, and laid a foundation for 2 
colony. I really am not capable of 
deſcribing this harbour, which is, 
without exception I believe, the fine} 
in the known world: ſuffice it to ſay, 
| that it extepds 14 or 15 miles into 

the country, torming many beantiſnl 
bays and coves on every tide, which 
in the ſummer ſeaſon abound with 


not a fiſh can be caught. I heartily 
with J could fay as much of the coun. 
try round it, which is ſimilar to that 
of Botany, but not quite ſo bad; there 
are ſome ſpots here and there, at two 
or threemiles diſtance tram this cove, 
which may be cultivated, The coun- 


— —— 


| acre of ground could be found in any 
one place free from wood or rocks ; 
and what is very ſingular, no freſh 


as yet been diſcovered. This water 
we make ule of is the ouzing of the 
hills and ſwamps, which cauſed many 
diſeaſes at the beginning; but now 


have partly ceaſed, _ | 
„The natives are accurately def- 
cribed by Captain Cook (I wiſh he had 
as faithfully deſcribed the country), 
They are, I believe, the moſt miſera- 


— II 


y | ble of God's creatures ; they are clad 
I nature's dreſs, and live chiefly on 


fiſh and nuts, which laſt we are not 


— — 


weapons are long poles, well mount- 
ed with bard wood, ſharp-pointed, and 
ſhark's teeth, and all barbed, which 
| they uſe indiſcriminately in ſtriking 
fiſh or aſſailing their enemies. Ther 
working tools are an axe and a chizel: 
the one a piece of ſtone ſhaped and 
fixed in a piece of wood; the other 
made of an oyſter-ſhell. Their huts 
are ſew and miſerable; they in gene- 
ral inhabiting the cavities of rocks 
and hollow trees, which they den be 


variety of fiſh, but now being winter 


try has been explored for upwards ef < 
forty miles round us, and hardly one 


water river, or even a ſpring, has 


that we are uſed to it, the bad efiefs 


as yet well acquainted with. Their 
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will not ſuffer their women to be ſeen 
it they can avoid it. 


' there are ſome other quadrupeds not 
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that purpoſe. When treated kindly, | 
they ſeern to be familiar and good- 

natured; till, in my opinion, they are | 
treacherous, for they have murdered 
three or four of the convicts whom 
they met unarmed : 1 ſay they are 
teacherous, becauie they never at- 
tacked any one who was armed; the 
fight of a muſket, if preſented, would 
make 2 hundred of them ſcout: they 


— a 


This miſerable 
ſtate of the natives appears to me to 
be a ſure ſign of the poverty of the 
country. 5 | 


The quadrupeds here are few; 


the kangoroo, for a deſcription of 
which I refer you to Cook's. Voyage, 
is the largeſt, as far as we know as yet: 
ſeveral have been killed; the ficſh is 
coarſe and Jean, and eats ſormewhat 
like very coarſe mutton ; thoſe that 
were killed weighed from 50 to 100 
pounds, one only excepted, which 
weighed near 200. The opoſſum is 
ſomewhat larger than a cat, and is 
the next in ſize, the natives? dogs 

excepted, which are of the fox kind: 


8 


worth meationing. 
The feathered creation is by no 
means as numerous as you may ſup- 
poſe in a wild and woody country, 
ſill they are rare in their kind; one 
oſtrich and one BLacx swax (the rara 
avi, of the antients) have been killed, 
and ſeveral more ſeen: paroquets, 


loriquets, and all the ſpecies of the 


parrot kind are very beautiſul; dif- | 
terent forts of ſmall birds, totally un- 
known in Europe, ſing pretty wild 
notes, and are in general of the wood - 
pecker or fly catcher ſpecies. 
Ihe bays frequented by the na- 
tives produce wild ſpinage, cellery, 
parſley, ſamphire, and wild beans : 
ſome wild grapes have been found in 
different parts of the country; and a 
ſrub that produces ſmall berries, 
which are as tart as gooſe berries, 


—_— 


— — 


may be of uſe in building, &c. 
very different kinds of theſe trees 
| produce the fame ſort of red aſtrin- 


yy 


"—_ 


— 


ad make as good pies, grows very | 
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common on the hills. The country _ 


produces various ſorts of flowers un» 
known in England, There are three 
or four kinds of trees, which are of 
little uſe except for burning ; one only 
I can except, a ſpecies of fir, which 


gent gum which is uſed in medicine. 


A large ſhrub produces a yellow gum 


of the Tolu kind, with which the na- 


tives faſten together their weapons, 
tackles for fiſhing, &c. and which 
may be uſeful in medicine or for 
varniſh : of theſe Pl callect what 1 
can at my leiſure; hitherto I have 
nad hardly time to look round me. 
You may eaſily ſuppoſe the climate 


is temperate, when we can live in 


marquees now, being the middle of 

qvinter, without fire. 
meter roſe frequently at noon to go 
in the middle of ſummer, the time we 
arrived here, and now ſeldom higher 
than 60 at noon, and never lower than 
35 the coldeſt night, which is three 
degrees above the freezing point. 
| The rainy ſeaſon ſet in about three 
weeks ago, during the whole of which 
time it has rained inceſſantly, which 
we felt the more, being obliged to 


live in marquees, as I have already 


told you, having no huts as yet built 


for us. | a 


« Having now given you a ſketch 
of this country and its productions, I 
leave you to form your own opinion 
of it; I ſhall only venture to ſay, it 
will never anſwer the intentions of 
Government, and I make no doubt 
but we ſhall be recalled, which 1 
ſincerely with. His Excellency the 
Governor has ſet on foot a brick ma- 


nufactory, which ſaccedsto his wiſhes, 


having already burnt ſeveral thou- 


ſands for his own houſe. We are all 


extremely buſy in building buts, prin 
cipally of the cabbage-trees, but only © 


tavo officers are as yet hutted. 


Lou expect, perhaps, I'll give 


v 
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The thermo- 
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you ſome further account of myſelf 
On this head 1 


and ſituation here. 
can only ſay, that I am happy in the 
company of three mel{mates—no 
four could be more united, or more 
agreeable to each other ; beſides, I 
have enjoyed a tolerable ſhare of 
good health, thank God, ſince I left 
England. Every offer on this ſettle- 
ment is allowed two acres of land, be- 
tides a certain ſpace for a garden near 
his houſe. Four of us, uniting our 
eſtates, have already ſown half an acre 


of wheat, which, J am told by »y 
Farmer, promiſes well. | 
ſet a few potatoes next week, which 


are the produce of ſome I ſet on my 


expectations. 


« brought ſix ſheep from the 
Cape at a great expence, and every 


one of them is either dead through 
the badneſs of this country, or killed 
by ſome villains among the convicts, 
who, in ſpite of every puniſhment 


that can be inflicted, ſtill perſiſt in 
their former villainous practices. Hour 


of them have been executed ſince our 


arrival here, and 7hree more very 


likely to ſuffer the ſame fate very 


ſhortly. 
1 forgot to ſay we had a deal of 
thunder andlightning, which has done 


ſome damage, and a few days ago we 


had a light ſhock of an earthquake; 
in ſhort, I believe this country to be 
the outcaſt of God's works. 
„ I ſhall have an opportunity to 
_ write again in the courſe of two. 
months, by Mr. Sharp, maſter of the 
Golden Grove,” N | 


Sydney Cove, Fuly 12, 1 788, 


letter, we ſhall juſt obſerve, that when 


we are in the depth of winter in 
England, it is midſummer in New 
Holland; and vice ver/a—So that 
when the fleet arrived in January at 


Botany Bay, the weather was exceſ- 
fively hot there; but in July, when 


the letter was datęd, the winter had 


ſet in. 


J propoſe to | 


Natura] Hiſlory of the Flea. 
Natural Hiſtory of the Flea, 


HE following curious acconny 
of the propagation and deſtruc- 
tion of the FTA J have lately ſeen 
publiſhed in Lloyd's Evening Poſt, 
and, if it has not yet appeared in 


| your collection, I make no doubt 


will be acceptable to many of your 


freeing many families from a race 


| ot very troubleſome inmates. 
_ IJ xorus. 


r 


“% The inquiſitive reſearches of the 
naturaliſt, that aſcertains the propa- 


| gation of the moſt minute ſpecies 
arrival here, and which anſwered my 


through animated nature, blend uti. 
lity with pleaſure, in accounting for 
the progreſs and unprovement of 
profitable, as well as pernicious exiſ- 
tence, But with regard to the genus 
of the little being of which we now 
treat, naturaliſts have been in an 
error, for they claſs it as the ſmalleſt 
of viviparous animals; alledging 
thereby, that it is delivered into the 
world from its parent alive, whereas 
the contrary, 1 can aſcertain from 
poſitive evidence, is the fact; tor 
from ocvlar demonſtration I can aver 


it to be oviparous, and of courſe an 


inſect. | 1 

„A gentleman who had thrown 
ſome coarſe Ruſſian canvas, along 
with other fragments, compoled of 


j woolen materials, into a corner, in the 


latter end .of the ſummer of 1787, 
had occaſion to move them in the 
ſpring 1788. On the ſurface of the 


of wheat, but not ſo large by three: 
fourths. On touching one of them, 
2 diminutive flea crawled out, but 
did not produce any thing; I came 
in at the time, and partook of the 
wonder; upon which we borrowed 4 
watchmaker's magnifier, which mag. 
nified theſe little bulks to the faze of 


a large grain of barley: the compo: 


readers, as it may be the means of 


„„ ym Foal. © % Sl, . WS} 3X9 a 


| canvas he perceived a number of little 
| I pale excreſcences, ſhaped like a grain 
To explain ſome points in the above 


ſition 
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Having touched others, the con- 


| tents of which were equally conſpi- 
| cuons, ſome of them produced the 
| ſame effect, and others 
| which latter caſe, it was evident, 
ought to be attributed to want of ma- 
turit y. | e 

« It is very ſingular that there was 
| not a fingle one of theſe 9varza to be 
found on any of the woollen or flannel 


did not, 


cloths that lay promiſcucuſly along 
vith this piece of canvas, though 


“From this it is evident, that, on 
the decline of ſummer, when theſe 
little tormentors begin to diſappear, 
they depoſit one or more ovaria with 


varmth of the enſuing ſummer calls 
forth their functions. 


experience in the deſtruction of fleas 
might have obſerved that, on preſſing 
lome of them to death, there i aed 
a White ſubſtance inſtead of blood on 
their burſting, which I take to be 
the ovarium it is about to depoſit. I 
now come to point out the utility of 


| 


Obituary of eminent Perſons, 


in full vigour they harbour in nothing | 
| ale... 


which they are impregnated, and | 
| then expire; that theſe ovaria remain 
| like the ovaria of other inſects, with 
| animation ſuſpended, until the genial 


* Thoſe perſons who have had any | 


this inveſtigation, which is, to pre- | 
ent the production of theſe trouble - 


= Lately, at 


of ſummer, which end is moſt likely 


to be anſwered by attending to the 
cleanlineſs of the linen bottoms uſed 


in bedſteads, which, from what was 


ſaid before, are the moſt likely repoſi- 


tories of the ovaria of theſe vermin; 


thereſore, by rubbing them hard, a- 


bout the month of April, with a bruſh 
moiſtened with ſome ſpirituous liquor, 
ſeems to be the molt probable means 
of deſtroying them. Jos 


. -- -k... f.. 


Obituary of conſiderable Perſons, 


Jan. 13. IN his 5iſt year, Rev. Mr. 


1789. 1 Tho. Whyte, of Lyberton 


near Edinburgh. He was ordained 
clergyman there in 1752; ſince which 
time he has continued to perform 


the duties of his ſacred office with aſ- 


ſiduity, piety, and faithfulneſs, and 
to the ſatisfaction of a numerous 
| pariſh, whoſe voluntary applauſe 
was the belt teſt of his care and dili- 


gence. CIS . 
Calcutta, the Hon. 
Lockhart Gordon, youngelt fon of 
the late Earl of Aboyne, and ju- 


nior counſel to the Eaſt India Com- 


Us Ea, 
|. In Clare-ſtreet, Dublin, Right 


Rev. Wm. Preſton, D. D. biſhop 
of Leighlin and Ferns; having been 


| fellow of Trinity college Cambridge, 


of which it was believed he would 


have been appointed maſter. He went 
to Ireland with the Dake of Rut- | 
land, and by him was promoted to his 

ſee, —He has left legacies to the Dut- 


cheſs of Rutland, Mr Thornton, and 
Mr. Tydd, at whoſe houſe he died. 


His illneſs was ſo ſevere and unabiat- 
ing for the laſt twelve months, tat 

it has been aſſerted, the fees to phy- 
ſicians ſwallowed up the whole amount 


J ono in 
Wm. Latton, eſq. formerly am- 


baſlador from King George II. Mm. 


5 339 
ſeion had the molt exact reſemblance | ſome viſitors towards the beginning 
| of a lilkworm's bag; it was compoſed. 
| of a white fleecy lamina, of the moſt 
gelicate texture; in its centre was 
| diſcernible (for it was tranſparent) 
| the black fetus without motion; on 
| touching one of them, a young flea 
came forth, and crawled in a feeble 
manner along the canvas; its body 
| was fhaped like that of a very lean 
| vine, having a curved ſpine, and 
| lank hollow ſides; its motion was 
| low and fleeble for ſome time, but, 
E after a few moments, it began to 
| make ſmall leaps, acquiring vigour 
| from the air in all probability expand- 
ing its lungs. | 
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the Emperor of Morocco, and fa- 
ther of Henry L. M. A. vicar of 


Woodhorn and Felton, co. Northum- 
berland. e 
Aged 84, Jervis Gibſon, eſq. ſenior | 


alderman of Lincoln. His death was 


occaſioned by taking poiſon through 


a miſtake. Having been in the me- 


dical line, he uſed to mix his own 
medicines; and intending to take 
ſome ſalts, he ordered his ſervant to 


bring him a paper out of a drawer, 


part of the contents of which he raix- 


ed in warm water, and after drink- 


ing it off, on finding a ſediment, 
he was alarmed, and on examining 
the paper, found he had taken cor- 


roſive ſublimate. The proper means 
veere tried without effect, 


in half an hour. 


At Margate, aged 42, Mrs. Anne 
Emelinda Foſter. 


She was grand- 
daughter to Henry Maſterman, eſq. 


Skinn, an attorney; her ſecond, 


Nicholas Foſter, eſq. ſon of an Iriſh 


baronet, and an officer in the army. 


She was bleſſed by Nature with a 


beautiful perſon, and every ſhining 


ducation. She was the author of 
«© The Old Maid,” a novel, and ſome 


and he died 


other works. But ſuch is the inſtabi- 


lity of all human attainments, that by 
one falſe ſtep, before ſhe was ſixteen, 
ſhe ſo enraged her grandfather, that 
he diſinherited her of 3oool. a year. 
Her laſt huſband forſook and left 
ber in extreme poverty. She ſupport- 


of York, and legal heireſs to his 
whole fortune, being his ſon's only 
child. Her firſt huſband was Mr 


Obituary if eminent Perſons. 


talent, and had every advantage of e- 


| Hoſpitals for the Small Pox and In- 
oculation. He was a native of the 

| borough of Southwark, and ſtudied 

Phbyſic firſt at Edinburgh, and after. 
wards at Leyden. - 


At Dunwich, Suffolk, aged 110, 


7 


Samuel Rook Worrell, a filllerman. 


He followed his employment till with- 


in eleven years of his deatb. 

At Lancaſter, in his 78th year, 
Mr. Stephen Poſtlethwaite, for merle 
of Serjeant's- inn, Chancery-lane. The 
circumſtances attending his death 
were rather ſingular. From his 6- 
tuation under the late Mr. Juſtice 
Aſton, he was of courſe well known 
to moſt of the principal officers of the 
law; he therefore waited upon Mr, 


Juſtice Wilſon, who was then hold. 


ing the aſſizes, with whom he con- 
verſed very chearfully for near an 
hour; went to hear the aſſize ſer- 
mon; thence, with more than uſual 
haſte, departed for the Caſtle, to 
hear the Judge's charge, and tock 
his ſeat at the table before his Lord- 
ſhip arrived, at the inſtant of whoſe 
entrance he fell back and expired. 
In Harley ſtreet in her 32d year, 
Mrs. Maxwell. She was the ſurviving 
daughter of the late Edw. Bridges, 
eſq. of Wootton in Kent; married in 
1780, to Henry Maxwell eſq. of 
Cuſhot Houſe in Crondall, Hants, 
to whom, in July laſt, ſhe bore 2 
daughter, now living, By her fa- 
ther ſhe was deſcended from Al- 


| thony Bridges, third ſon of the firſt 


| Lord Chandos; her mother was one 


ed herſelf by her pen and needle- work 


for ten years paſt, and kept a day- 
ſchool; but ill health, owing in part 


to exquiſite ſenſibility and extreme 


poverty, lately reduced her to the 
greateſt diſtreſs, | SID 
At the Inocnlation 


Pancras, of a dropſy of the cheſt, 
in his 72d year, Edward Archer, 
M. D. ſole phyfician of the United 


Hoſpital at 


of the daughters and coheirs of Wm. 
Egerton, I. L. D. prebendary of Can- 
terbury, younger ſon of the Hon. 
T. Egerton of Tattons Park in Che- 
ſhire, who was younger ſon of Jol 
ſecond Earl of Bridgewater. As ſhe 
was ſitting alone in the drawing · room 
after dinner on the preceding even- 
ing, engaged in writing cards of ia. 
vitation, the poker fell out of the fire, 
and ſet her cloaths in a blaze beſore 


— 


| the perceived it. She fitſt atempta 


o wrap betfelf up in the carpet, but 


chamber; and although purſued in- 
ſtantly by one ſervant who was on the 
tai caſe at the moment, and follow- 


vants, and by Maxwell, their 
endeavours to extinguiſh the flames, 
by folding her up in the curtains of 
| the bed and their own coats, were in- 
| efſetual, The bed, wainſcot, and 
| window-ſhutters were ſet on fire, 


| Gderably in his zeal to fave his miſ- 
treſs. She was dreſſed, at the time 
of the accident, in a round callico 


very full and wide. 


I the pariſh church of Crondall. 

- At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. 
l John Lord M*Leod, major-general 
0 in the Britiſh ſervice, and colonel of 
k the 71ſt regiment of foot, alſo Count 
. Cromartie, and a commandant of the 


: order of the Sword, in the kingdom 
of Sweden. He was the eldelt ſon 


r of the late Earl of Cromartie, and at 
g an early period of life entered into 
5 the Swediſh army, where he for 
in many years ſerved with great reputa- 
of tion. On the breaking-out of the 


ok his own eountrymen, with whom 


1784, his Lordſhip had the family 


m- He married, in 1786, the eldeſt 

on. daughter of Lord Forbes, but has 
ne- leſt no iſſue. | F 

hn At Tottenham, John Ardeſoif, 

{he <q; a young man of large fortune, 
om and, in the ſplendour of his carriages 
2 and horſes, rivaled by few country 

in 


| gentlemen, His table was that of 
loſpitality, where, it may be faid, 
elacriſiced too much to conviviality; 
x 1 he had his foibles, he had his 


that was nailed down to the floor. 
| She then ran up ſtairs to her bed - 


ed almoſt E by the other ſer- 
1 


and one of the ſervants ſuffered con- 


gown, with an apron of fine muſlin, 
Her remains 
were interred tha following week in 


American war, he came home, raiſ- 
ed a good regiment of two battalions 


ate of Cromartie reſtored to him. 


Obituary of eminent Perſon; 
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| 


| 


| 


| 
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merits alſo, that far outweighed 
them. Mr. A. was very fond of 


cock-fighting, and had a. favourite 


cock, upon which he had won many 
profitable matches. The laſt bethe 
laid upon this cock he lbſt; which ſo 
enraged him, that he had the bird 


tied to a ſpit and roaſted alive before a 


large fire. The ſcreams of the miſer- 


able animal were ſo very affecting, 


that ſome gentlemen who were pre- 
ſent attempted to interfere, which 
ſo enraged Mr. A. that he ſeized 


a poker, and with the moſt furious 


vehemence declared, that he would 
kill the firſt man who interpoſed; but, 
in the midſt of his paſſionate aſſerta- 
tions, he fell down dead upon the 
ſpot. 
the circumſtances which attended 
the death of this great pillar of hu- 
„„ pn : | 1 5 


At his houſe in Downing ſtreet, 
Weſtminſter, the Right Hon. Lord 
Viſcount Vane. He was great-grand- 
ſon of the famous Sir Henry V. who 
was beheaded on Tower-Hill ſoon 


after the Reſtoration, _ | 
At Box, near Bath. aged 64, Mr, 


| Morgan Davis, formerly of Petty 
He was a 


France, co. Glouceſter. 
native of North Wales, and ſuppoſed 


to be one of the heavieſt and bulkieſt 
men in England, weighing 32 ſtone, 
at a period when he uſed to ride at- 
ter a pack of hounds the whole day. 
he went to the Eaſt Indies. On the | 
forfeited eſtates being reſtored, in | 


At Oxford, of a dropfical diſorder, 
after a lingering illnefs, and univer- 
{ally lamented, aged 75, Sir Charles 


Nourſe, kat. ſenior ſurgeon in that 


city, equally diſtinguiſhed for the 
length and eminence of his practice. 


He received the honour of knighthood 


on his Majeſty's vifit to that univerſi- 
ty, about two years lance, ; 
F 

Eſſay on the folly of condemning ths 


cuſtoms and manners of our fore. 


fathers. 


IL 
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Such, we are aſſured, were 


342 
Penimus ad ſummum Fortune ! Pin- 

ini algue 
Ehallimus, et luctamur Achivis doctius 
5 undtis ! 


I KNOW not whence it proceeds | 
that the preſent generationdelight 
ſo much in condemning, as ridiculous, 
the manners, cuſtoms, and amuſe- 
ments of their anceſtors. But this 1 
am aſſured of, that the vain concett 
| tends greatly to the. general cor- 
ruption both of principle and prac- 
tice. „„ N 
If we ſtrike an impartial balance 
between ourſelves and thoſe whom 
ve affect ſo much to deſpiſe, there will 
be greater reaſon for us to bluſh, than 
to boaſt, at the amazing difference. 
The many exerciſes of our forefa- 
thers have given way to pleaſures 


which are calculated to enervate, ra- | 


ther than to ſtrengthen the human 
frame ; and are attended by expences 
which threaten the impoveriſhment, 
if not the annihilation, of many an- 
cient families. TS 

The nervous and excellent treatiſes 
of the laſt century, though admirably 
adapted to inform, and make better, 
the human heart, are conſigned to a 
peaceful obſcurity among duſt and 
cobwebs in the garret; while the Li 
liputian volumes of modern novelliſts 
and witlings, filled with obſcenity and 
nonſenſe, are peruſed over and over 
again with aviditx. 
What we have gained by this ex- 
ceſſive refinement would be very dif- 
ficult to determine; but it, at leaſt, 


8 


becomes us to pay the greateſt reſpect | 


to the memories of thoſe from whom 
we have derived the means oſimprove- 
ment. And yet nothing can be more 
common than to hear a pert young 
coxcomb juſt emancipated from his 
leading-ſtrings, condemning with a 
faſhionable oath the Gothic taſte of 
his anceſtors, who, by not being bleſt 
with elegant ideas, valued their dirty 


On the folly of condemning the cuſtoms of our forefathers, 
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accumulated an honourable ſafficiency 


ders and gameſters, who would other- 


to render their country good ſervice 
and tranſmitted the ſame, undiminiſh. 
ed and untainted, to their poſterity, that 
they might do likewiſe. 1 
But theſe are quite a new race ; 


their bodies are not adapted for the 


ruftick life ot their fathers ; nor +++ 
their ind, capable of entertaining 
thoſe wiſe and honeſt ideas which was 
the glory of thoſe from whom they 
are degenerated. . 
Debauchery and gaming muſt cer 


tainly be allowed to be ſuperior to 


temperance and oeconomy, becatiic 
they tend to ſcatter wealth abroad, 
inſtead of tranſmitting it in a regular 
line to diſtant poſterity ; and they 


| alſo encourage ingenuity and wit, by 


enabling many to live genteely as pan- 


wiſe be obliged to plod in the mean \ 
obſcure walks of honeſt induſtry and 
uſefulneſs. i . 
In promoting ſuch, and ſome other f 
ſimilar, advantages, therefore, the 1 
preſent race of nobility and gentry 1 
rife infinitely beyond their wile aud = 
trugalfore-fathers. And what though 0 
religion, ſenſe, and policy are on the b 
ide of antiquity, yet who would ſcruple I 

to abandon ſuch untaſhionable cont. 
derations for politeneſs, elegance and b 
taſte? But all jeſting apart: what tt 
moraliſt can reflect on the lives of tc 
the ancient Britith gentry, and turn by 
to view thoſe of their deſcendants, Th 
without feeling his boſom riſe with 87 
indignation, and preſently fink agail TU 
under fearful apprehenſion ? br 
And yet it is not to. this claſs only m 
that degeneracy of manners has been as 

confined ; every other rank of life 
has experienced the ſame in degrees ch 
_ equally proportionate. OY. = 
Ihe trading part of the community, NC 
whoſe predeceſfors were diſtinguiſhed, 1 | 
chiefly, for their keen commercial {a * 
6 


acres 5 and, by prudent management, 


gacity, cloſe attention to bulinels, and 
the plainetceconomy intheir expences 
now ſhine for th in a quite different 


le; 
Is 


in the act ot inſpecting the accompts 


view of his ſuperb manſion, the ele- 


our virtuous anceſtors, would have 


by faſhion, ſo the latter have ſunk into 


tile ; to Rand plodding behind the | 
counter, or poring over the leaves of 
the journal or ledger in the compt- 
ing-bouſe, would be quite vulgar in 
the genteel modern tiadeſman. 

As the nobleman would deem 
himſelf highly diſhonoured if found 


of his ſteward, or receiving the rents 
from his tenants, ſo would the man of 
buſineſs treat the idea of ſerving his 
cuſtomers. And indeed, to take a 


— — 


gance of his furniture, and the coſtli- 
neſs of his table; with the brilliant 
appearance of his lady and children, 
and the ſpirit with which he games 
and treats; would ſerve to give an 
idea, to the mind accuſtomed to judge 
only from the ſuperficial appearance 
of things, that ſuch a man muſt and 
ought to be infinitely above the mean 
drudgery of buſineſs. From hence, 
however, the man of judgment will 


fix the grand ſource of that ignomi- 


nious lift which daily ornaments our 
news-papers under the appellation of 
Bankrupts ; a liſt which, in the days of 


been accounted little inferior, in infa- 
my, to that of the Old- Bailay. 

But crimes, as well as virtues, 
have received an alteration by the all- 
tranſmuting hand of time; and as the 
former have been rendered familiar 


ridicule, Inſtead of regarding the 
great villain with abhorrence, who 
rums many. induſtrious families, by 
breaking, as it is called, for an enor- 


mous ſum, the more is he reſpected as 


as a man of genius and ſpirit. 

In former days our gentry, mer- 
chants, and tradeſmen, regarded the 
Sabbath as a day devoted to the ſer- 
vice of the Almighty ; and thought 
it beneficial and honourable to affem- 
le themſelves in his temple, with 
their houſehold, to offer the tribute of 
devotion unto Him. But wiſdom 


again, 


and politeneſs have refined us into | 


ES, 
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more elegant notions, and the ſight 
of a Nobleman at his pariſh-church, 


would be a phænomenon ſcarcely to 


be credited by the eyes which beheld 


him. And as to the mannerin which 
the lower order of mortals ſpend this 
ſacred day, let the roads and villages 


in the vicinity of the metropolis 
declare. | no 
To ſtrike, any farther, the line of 


diſcrimination between the. manners 


of our fathers and their deſcendants, 


would be deemed only as the invidi- 
ouſneſs of a gloomy and peeviſh miſ- 


anthrope, diffatisfied with the world 


for the negle& with which it has 


treated him. 


Theſe few particulars, therefore, 
will be ſufficient to evince how 


ſhamefully inferior we are, in princi- 


ples of the greateſt importance, to 


thoſe whom we ungratetully treat as 
| having been deficient in the arts of 
-elepance ans V 
ut it ſhould be conſidered, that it 


was neither elegance nor laſtie which 


enabled our anceſtors to aſſert the 
glory of their country, ſo as to ren- 
der the ſituation of a Briton the 


mark of envy to all the world. 
Neither elegance nor taſte were the 


means by which our braveſt heroes 


humbled the Powers of Europe by 


land and ſea. 1 5 | 
| Our Generals and Admirals, in 


thoſe days, were diſtinguiſhed, not by 


| the effeminacy of their manners, but 


by an honeſt N acquired in the 


hardy fields of glory. 


even once more glorious, as the land 
of freedom, and virtue; but on the 


| contrary, the continued love of luxury, 
and a conſequent 2 immorality, 


cannot fail at laſt of ſinking Eng- 
land, like ancient Rome, never to riſe 
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It would be wiſe in us, therefore, 
to reflect on the former days, and 
bluſh for ourſelves. - This might be 

the means of rendering our country 
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POVERTY. A V1 $ION. 


"THE converſation that paſſed be- 


tween us laſt night, my dear 
Mrs. Willmore, on the embaraſments 
we laboured under, threw me into a 
melancholy train of thinking, and it 
was long before I could clofe my eyes 


to fleep—when I did fleep, the ſame 
diſagreeable ideas haunted wy imagi- 


nation, and produced the follou ing 
dream, which being freſh in my me- 


mory, I have haſtily ſcribbled down, 
thinking it may afford you half an 


hour's amuſement, 
I thought | was fitting in our beſt 


3 


apartment, ſurrounded by many gay 


people, with whom we are hoth ac— 


quainted. Mirth and feſtivity ſeemed 

to preſide over us; every thing was re- 
plete with joy and ſplendour; and ſpon- 
taneous burſts of laughter echoed a- 
round; when methought Edward came 
to me with an aſpect of terror, and 


ſaid there was a frightful woman, who 


was not in his power to keep her out. 


In an inſtant the door flew open, and | 
the ſpectre appeared. It is beyond 


my abilities to deſcribe the effects 


the fight of her had on my gay 


friends. Some with atftoniſthment 


and horror exclaimed “ Good God, 


madam! we httle thought of being 


| 40 terrified at your houſe !??-—Qthers, 


with a contemptuons pity, cried— 
My dear creature, we are diſtreſ- 


obliged to receive ſich a monſter: 
but you will excuſe us: we mult leave 


you to entertain her;” and in a mo- 
ment, my dear, I found myſelf a- 
lone with the hideous phantom, who 
walked up to me. 
edly attired, wan, and meagre: her 
aſpect ghaſtly, keen, and chilling. 
s My name,” ſaid ſhe, is Poverty. 
. ſtarted at the ſound.)—1 have 


She was wretch- 


long been hoveting about you ; - 


Ted at the thoughts of your being 


but now I muſt become your in- 


mate,” . Deteſted bag, avaunt!” 


declared ſhe would ſee me, and that it | 


8 


frightful.— 


beyond expreſſion falutary. 
yeieped Patience.“ —— J wept, and 


* 


Poverty, a Fifhn, 


rephed I: What pretext can} 
thou find for haunting this houfe, 
ſurrounded as we are with plenty, 
bay luxury?“ © Hold,” ſaid ſhe; 
“ know you not that luxury is my 
harbinger? I was about to thriek, 
but the faid—-* Come, enden our ty 
entertuin me calmly. When we arg 
better acquainted, I ſhall appear less 


friend, who deigns ſometimes to vitit 


where | am not ſpurned, (welcomed 


I never am) and her preference is 


the children came running to us, 
which increaſed my perturbation, 


Fanny was the moſt terrified. ——= 


She clung about me, and cried— 
“O mamma!—mult that ugly wo- 
man live with as!**-—but the little 
ones were not afraid.“ You ſee,” 
ſaid the, © theſe inſants do not fear 


me. You ſhall walk in the fields, 
my pretty creatures, while I am be- 


ſide you; chaſe gay butterflies, and 
gather the faireſt lowers; drink milk 
warm from the cow, and feed the 
robin red breaſt.”—— The children 
looked pleaſed, and I thought her 
countenance grew ſofter; but I re- 


joined, © How will my dear Mr. 


Bevil brook your preſence ??—* We 
ſhall ſee,” ſhe anſwered—when 1 
thought we were in an inſtant ſome- 
how ſettled in a pleaſant cottage, 


ſhadded with loſty and majeſtic elms; 
a graſs plot before the door, over 


which the poor children gamboled 


with playfal glee. My fine ſweeping 


ſtole was converted into a coarſe, but 


clean ſtuff gown; white wooden 


chairs and tables ſupplied the place of 
mahogany; porcelain gave way for 
deiph ; and my late dreadful gueli 
became more and more tolerable. 


Vet till my heart aked, and my head 


was confuſed. I thought ſhe then bid 


| me (you know there is no order or 


connection in a dream) extend m 


eyes over the graßs. plot, where ] - 


{crit 


I have a powerful 


She i, 


7 
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{cried a perſonage, who :t a diſtance 
appeare | enchantingly elegant, walk- 
ing with flow and eaſy ſteps, and 
cloſe behind her followed my poor 
Bevil. If this figure looked pleaſing 
at a diſtance, what ineffable compla- 
cency beamed on her countenance 
when I beheld her nearer! —Her 
rayment was fimple, of a chearful 
light green; her eves blue and dove - 
like; and on her ſalutation, my head 
rew clearer, and my heart tranquil. 
Methought Bevil embraced me with 
E the pleaſure he was wont to do, and 
fad“ Know this lady for the di- 
vine and heart eaſing Patience. She 
came to my aid, my love, in the 


to be our viſitant.““ Poverty, 


1 : 


with a ſmile not ungraceful, made 


low and melodious.—“ My children, 
you are already ſenſible of rny all 
quieting influence; and it 15 happy 
following the ſteps of Poverty, has 
not found admittance. She affects 
to wear my ſymbols. Her gait 1s 
compoſed, and her countenance 


train, and Poverty in her company 


her name is indolence.”—T was a- 
bout to reply, when another amiable 


tience;—but her beauties were of a 


vere ſprightly and vigorous. On her 


looked a little down, 1 congra- 


* 


her obeyſance, and we all followed 
the meek-eyed beauty into the cot. 
She ſpoke flow and her accents fell 


for you that a perſon who delights in 


placid :—bnt if ſhe be cheriſhed, ſhe 
will inevitably introduce a ſqualid 


vill aſſume additional horrors. Mor- 


tals ſometimes miſtake her for me; 
but ſhe is an inſinuating deceiver, and 


tigure approached us, lovely as Pa- 


entrance, Patience, who recognized 
her, ſmiled ſweetly; but Poverty 


ſmiling on us vivaciouſly, ſept up to 


hour of diſtreſs, and condeicends | 
| juſt then piving an extraordinary 


| 


| I wander, muſing, on the ſea beat 
diferent kind: —her features beyond | 3 
deſcription animated; her eves ſpark- | 
ling and piercing: her complexion 
luffuſed with a healthy glow; her 
habit rich, and faſhioned eaſily, ſo 
as not to impede her motions, which 


were changed into ſpacious ware- 
houſes; the graſs-plot became a 


While many careleſs o 
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tulate you,” ſaid Patience, „on the 
arrival of this illuſtrious gueſt. She 
is called Induſtry, and Indolence, 
with her torpid hands, is for ever ex- 
cluded. If Poverty ſtays, her viſage 
will be no more terrific.“ — But ere 


ſhe had done ſpeaking, Induſtry 


Poverty, and touching her with a 
little wand, (which ſhe concealed be- 
fore) ſhe vaniſhed in a moment. In- 
ſtead of the cottage, we found our- 
lelves in a ſumptuous apartment, 
where magnificence and opulence 
were diſplayed. The lofty elms 


crouded ſtreet: but the watchman 


bounce at the door, put an end to 


this uncommon dream. „ 1 
Lou have no faith in dreams but ie 
at leaſt there is a moral tacked to it., 
which may be of ſervice to my Bevil ; 
and Lour friend El 
___A—Þ 
e de . K | 


For the ABERDEEX Macazine. 
The Morning Ramble. 


W HILE ſpring inviting tempts 
| the morning walk | 2 
Over the gay mead, to view kind na- al 
% Col 
'er the valley 
ſtalk, | 


W 3 —_ 
ruder gale, and 75 
| calm the air; 1 
Huſh'd is the wave heard roaring oft 1 
„ 6 1 f RR . he 
Cloath'd ſeems the coaſt, that lately 

e 
O bleſs'd preſages of a ſeaſon mild. 
See from yon buſy port, ſwift as 
5 The 
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The daring veſſel ſteers her ardent 
way. 

Securely on the curling wave does 
ride ; 


While the mild breezes EA der 0? er 


the Bay, 
' Drove by her owners thirſt of wealth, 
ſhe goes, 

(For where is found ſo favouring agale) 

To where the liquid wave to moun 

3 tains froze, | 
Man wields the harpoon at the pon- 

d'rous whale, 


Or to where warmer ſuns their influ- 
7 Domeſtic bliſs too often thuns your 


- ence ſhed, 
She ſails for freights of either India“ 8 
ſtores; 
Or by ſome hidden ſcheme of com- 
merce lem 


10 rugged Norway, or to Gallia's 


* thores. 


What arts to gratity its diff'rent 
| Tull to the pale they give their bo- 


ſchemes, 


Has not ambition made Mankind to | 


| ee, 
That elſe were thought but airy fleet- * 
ing dreams 
Of trifling import, and of uſeleſs 
ſhow !. 


It and the love of gain firſt prompted 


man 


To dare the torrent and to mount the | 


Wave, 
Each unknown country ah. Ari 
eye to ſcan, 


© Tho? oft rewarded with a wat? ry. | 
| Then Boreas vents his rage along the 


= -- | op 
And here, Oh Cook ! ts Maſe is 
ments thy fate, 1 


ledge bold, 


Nipi in its prime by 9056 barbarian 5 


hate 


Britannia ſighs the ndl tale 5 


Ven told. 


See where the induſtrious fiſher 


plizs the oar, 
And tempts the finny brood with 
treach'rous bait, 


Returning chearful with an ample * 


ſtore 
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Of ſweet proviſion for his lowly 
| ſeat. 

While on the hnmble board the care- 
| ful wie 

Spreads * the fruits of former 
| to1 


Pleaſant the future ſupport of their 
life, 


| Welcome their Father with an ardy- 


ous ſmile. 


Ye great how bleſs'd are e theſe com. 


"par'd to you? 


] Is &er ſuch joy in court or palace 


found? 


view, 
And ſweet contentment's but an emp- 
ty ſound. 


| Now ſons of health ſwift to the 


beach repair, 


And lave with ſportive ſpan the dewy 


limb; 


| ſoms bare, 
And thro? the briny flood indulgent 
_ ſwim. 


Thus while the ſun theo? Taurus 


holds his way, 


{i The dawning ſeaſon various beauties 


ſhows, 
Slowly encreaſing with the lenot! of 
day, 


While nought but gentle uw 


calmly blows, 
But ah! how chang'd the ſcene 
when winter reigns, 


coaſt; 


The ſnowy e beat the church. 


| Whoſe lib'ral mind! in thirſt of know- | | 8 
5 Old Ocean bellows, and the bark 1s 


es fanes, 


Kos d. 
Tis night, and al the ſey in aark- 
neſs dreſs'd 


| No moon beams glimm' ring on the 

vaſt profound: 

Long ſince bright Phoebus ſunk into 
the weſt, 

The waves wild raging while the rocks 


What 


rebound. 


. 
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What cry? what ſhrick is that now 


ſtrikes mine ca. ? 


Twas not creative {ancy gave the 


found ; 


For bark! another | and no hand is 


<2 Wars 
No hand to give the needful aid 1 
found, 


What are ye, ye unhappy fuPrer, | 


ſay ? 
Perhaps ſome ſtranger come to meet 
his doom; | 
Who, unacquainted o'er the liquid 
way, 
Haſt found thy haven in a wat” ry 
e 
Or elſe, perhaps, a native of this 
ſoil, 


who but an hour ago exulting ſail'd, 


In hopes full ſoon to end thy voyage”s 
toll, 

And glad a family thy ſtay bewail'd, 

How vain the projects of that crea- 
ture man! 

How fleeting are the joys be does 

poſſeſs ! _ 
He Wer each viſionary. pleaſure 
ſcan, | 


But dire misfortune comes, and taints 


his blels. 
For fee the morn flow riling in the 


eaſt, 


What ſcenes ee to the eye 


diſcloſe! 
n that diſmay humanity's warm 
| breaſt, | 
And breed a length of Wag and 
of woes. 


Behold yon veſſel by the {arges 


borne ! 


Sidelong againſt the rocks a wreck | 


5 is daſh'd; 


While from the hrowds the mariners | 


are torn, 


Child by the blaſt, and by the dil. 
lows waſh'd ! 


Nor longer can their feeble Nerves | 


ſuſtain 


Of j Jarring elements the boiſtrous 
ſhock, 


For ſee the corfes floating | on then ma'n 


* 


— 


Aber deep. 


And o'er chem ſcreaming birds por- 
tentous flock ! 

Report ſoon ſpreads around, and to 

the beach 

See crowds on crowds inquilitive ap 

_ pear, 

When the rough ſtrand as haſtening 
they reach, 

O'er the ſad ſcene they arop a footh 


ng tear. 


What frantic form is that that 


runs aghaſt? 


Why dwells ſuch hot rror in ber lovely 


face? 
Why careleſs flows the garm ent to 
the blaſt, | 
Unmindful of the f. aſon, time, or 
place? 
Alas! well by her ſhrieks the widow's 
known; 


Wild are the ſcreams that cut her 


panting breath, 


| While o'er her huſband's corſe her 


arms are thrown, 


She falls, and feels a momentary 


death! 
Fut, muſe indulgent Rave this 
{ad*ning ſcene, 


The ſhock's too great for feeling 


minds to bear, 


Go think of ſubjects of a fprighulier 


Ve in, 


That claim no (oothvg, or that claim 
no tear. | 


11th. 
May 176 89. [ 1 1. 
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SONG. 
By Mr, Cowen. 5 


HE coplane are fell'd, and 2 lieu 
to the ſhade, 


And the vbiſpering ſound of the 


cool colonade! 
The winds pl. ay No longer, and ſing 
in their leaves, 
Nor the Ouſe on its fur/ace their 
image receives. 


To clye 
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Twelve years + bus elaps'd fince I laſt | 
tooł a view | 
Of my favourite field, and the bank. 
| where they grew; 
When behold on their ſides in the 
graſs they were laid, | 
And I fat on the trees under which I 
had ſtray d. 


The blackbird has ſought out another 
retreat, 

Where the hazles afford him a ſcreen 
from the heat; | | 


- — — 6g” 


g 1 oft” charm'd me beſore, 
. Shall reſound with his ſmooth flow- 
| ing ditty no more. 


| away, 
And I muſt myſelf lie as wowy as 
they, 
. ith a turf on my breaſt and a lone 
at my head. 


ſtead. 


he ie change both my heart and my. 
| fancy employs, 
I reflect on the * of man and his 
joys; 


ſures, we ſee, 


— : . : 2 . - — — Corinne oo Ha : —— 
— . · . „„„«%é :.:: !!! „„ 2 a - 
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ſooner than we. 


verde e e ee ot 


No FABLE. 


BV THE SAME, 


airs 
Swept Ouſe's ſilent tide; 
When ſcap'd from literary cares, 
I wander'd on his fide. 
My Spaniel, prettieſt of its race, 
And high in pedigree, | 
r wo Nymphs adorn'd with every 
grace | 
That Spaniel gave to me) 


RE LT CCC TE ee ye 


The DOG and the WATE RILLY. | 


5 


| It was the time when Ouſe diſplay'd 


— 


HE Noon was Nad and folt f 


And the ſcene where his notes kave hy 


My fugitive years are all balbaing | 


Have a ſtill ſhorter date, and die Il 6 My dog ſhall mortify the pride 
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Now wanton'd, loft in flags and reeds, 
Now ſtarting into light; 


P nrſu'd the Swallows Oer the meads 


With ſcarce a flower flight. 


His Lillies newly blown, 
Their beauties I intent ſurvey'd, 
And one I wiſh'd my own, 
With cane extended far I ſought 
To ſteer it cloſe to land; 
But ſtil] the prize, tho? nearly caught, 
Eſcap'd my eager hand. 
Beau, mark'd my unſucceſsful Pains 
With fix'd conſiderate face, 


And, puzzling, ſet his puppy brains 


To comprehend the caſe. 

But with a chirrup, clear and ſirong, 
Diſperſing all his dream, 

[ thence withdrew, and follow'd long 
The winding of the ſtream. 


| My rambling ended I return'd, 


Bear, trotting far before, 


; | The floating flow'r again diſcern'd, 
E. er another ſuch grove mes up inits | 


And, plunging, left the ſhore. 


| I faw him, with that Lilly cropt, 


Impatient ſwim to meet 
My quick approach, and ſoon be 
OI 

The treaſure at my feet. 


Short hd as we are, yet our be- 1 | Charm'd with theſight, 46 The world, 


I I enieds 
Shall hear of hs thy deed, 


« Of Man's fuperior breed. 


« But chief myſelf I will enjoin, 


% Awake at Duty's call, 
& To ſhew a love as prompt as thine 
« To Him who pYe me all.” 


IMPROMPTU, 


Occaf oned by ſome lines addrefe 2M; if 
Farren, aſcribed to Lord Derby, but 
in reality, by PETER PixDas, £5 


Lord, the Lines you ohn 
belong to PETER, 

Then let him boaſt the honour of his 
28 metre 3- -:-* [knowl 
| 7 o rob at all is mean, full well ue 


| But, 2— ds! how pitiſul to rob a Pt 
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of a new piece of mechaniſm, ex. gr. 
patent ſnuffers, muſt by ſome means 
or other prove that the ignorance of 
the world for fix thouſand years paſt 


Nunes XXXVII. 
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WITH MANY CURIOUS EXAMPLES ' lamps perſuades us that, before his 


 BODY—AND 


ALL THE woRLD | much for intereſt. 


frequently people are apt to give | the © age“ or the © time? charac- 
time wherein they live as ſhall beſt | brandy-merchant is pleaſed to think 


| their convenience. I propoſe to pur- | tobacco-merchant fears nothing for 
| {ve the ſame ſubject as the butinels of his trade “ in this ſoaking age ; 
this day's paper. 


| tereſt ſeems to be the leading motive. | live in a reading age.” The taylor, 


lands in need of it. The Quack who | the form of our coats, gowns and 


| I to perſuade us, that the gout | calumniator plumes himſelf that Eis 
is the only diſtemper prevailing, or 


han is t b 
Vol. II. be Suarded againſt by a ry os ils 
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has been truly lamentable in the mat- 
| Sorgrer or THE LAST PAPER cox- | ter of ſnuffing a candle; while the no 
rmMurDb—ON 1INTEREST—CUsTom | leſs ingenious contriver of patent- 


iN WHICH THE AGE 1s VAR1- | invention appeared, we have lived in 
' OVSLY CHARACTERISED---OF EvERY | darkneſs deeper than Cimmerian. 80 


conclusion IN SERIOUS TERMS. | But cuſtom has a very ren dn 
cover our familiar expreſſions, and in 
N my la paper {1 mat how | the courſe of a day, we may hear 
: jult ſuch a character to the age or | terifed twenty different ways. The 
[ {uit the purpoſe of their writing, or | we live in a “ zippling age“ — The 
and the author has great confidence 


In the examples given already;. in- | in the ſale of his works, becauſe © we 


he man who writes a book of morali- | the mantuamaker, and the milliner, 
ty muſt firſt convince you that the age | have every encouragement to alter 


| Invents a new cure for the gout muſt | caps “ in this ſaſbionable age. — The 


tories cannot fail of being believed 
Kin {o [cangalous an age; and the 
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_ tallow-chandler next door told me the 
| Other day that his buſineſs was great- 
ly improved, for we now lived in 
an age of illuminationt.“ The 
<cardmakers are more numerous than 
ever, and the adminiſtration has 
thought fit to lay a heavy duty on 
rards, becauſe * itis a gambling age“; 
and the ſtreets of great cities never 
were more crouded at night than they 
are now with bad women, from a 
preſumption, I ſuppoſe, that we live 
in © an age of fornication.” — On at- 
king my bookſeller, the other day, if 
be had any new publication in the 
pPreſs, he told me, * Yes, ſeveral. 
«volumes of new Voyages and Diſco- 
veries; this, added he, is an age of 
Voyages, nothing elſe will go down ;” 
| — While another of the trade, who 
deals principally in compoſitions of a 
different kind, aſſures me that “ this 
is a novel reading age — and a third 
no leſs poſitively affirms that this is 
an age oſ centroverſial divinity The 
Jeweller tells me “ this is an age for 
buckles and buttons“; and the jailor 
of Newgate very gravely deſcants 
upon * theſe hanging times.“ 
Pope ſays, What can we reaſon 


but from what we know??? And from 


what I have ſaid, it appears how apt 
we are to judge of the whole from a 
part, and make our eſtimate of the 
age from an obſervation drawn in 
the narrowly bounded circle of our 
profeſſion or acquaintance, © Every 
body”? and © all the avorld” have not 
| fared one whit better than the 
age“ and the times.“ Youcannot 
apply to your taylor for a new coat, 
but he will recommend a pattern 
eu hich every body wears“; nor will 
it be thought a proof of your taſte if 


you have not read the laſt new novel, 


for “all the world reads it.” In the 
eirculation of a flory, whether true or 
falſe, * all the world” muſt know 


it —“ Have not you heard that Miſs 


The Triſer, No. XXXVII. 
why every body knows it.“ "Poſitive: 
ly, ſays a ſmart citizen, I muſt have 
a country houſe, for all the world 


able people, i. e. people of quality, 


entertainment were as crouded 33 
giving day, yet if the company were 
expreſs it, they would not ſay, * all 


the world was there”; on the con- 


| by protelting that “ there was no- 


| privilege of uſing © every body” as 


| body.” 
| been moved to write this paper from 


| world” and « every body” — There 


with © all the world” as nobody in 


| me, Mr Trifler, every body likes 4 


haveonenow-a-days.” —Very faſhion. 


confine “ all the world” to their own 
rank, and although a place of public 


St Paul's cathedral on the "Thank: 


not of the ſame kidney, as the vulgar 


trary, by one ſtroke of annihilation, 
they would empty the place at once, 


body there.” Indeed, as cuſtom is 
equally free to the great and to the 
ſmall, we cannot refuſe them the 


they pleaſe, for if twenty people be 
« all the world,” it is but a ſimilar 
licence of ſpeech, when we declare 
five thouſand perſons to be “no- 


| For my part, I confeſs that I have 
pitying the unhappy ſtate of “ all the 


are very few companies I go into 
without hearing ſuch liberties taken 


that world could liſten to with pa- 
tience. Mr Trott, my neighbour, 
has an averſion to his wife's large 
tabby cat; Mrs Trott ſays he 12 
brute for his pains, and appeals to 
me, © You know, Mr Trifler, all 
the world love cats.“ Often when! 
have declined having my tea ovel- 
ſweetned, I have been told, Dear 


deal of ſugar.” “ oben 
In ſhort, it is thus, we ſurvey the 
little circle of our acquaintances with 
whom we grow up, and to whom de 
are cemented by a ſimilarity of cu 
toms and habits, and from their own 
practices, likings and averſions, judge 


—1$ gone off with her father's clerk? 


of the reſt of mankind. Perhaps ' 


- w» No—Bleſs me! I wonder at that, 


were ſallidious to object to ti 


fling 


un 


In the traaſports were four captains, 
is no new remark. that continual twelve ſubalterns, twenty: four ſer- 
N rounds of pleaſurable company, viſits, | jeants and corporals, eight, drum. 
public amuſements, &c. have a ſtrong mers, and 160 marines,, making the 


Deſeription of Botany Fay. 


improprieties of ſpeech, merely as 


ſuch, and L certainly ſhould have no 
objection to every man's having a 

erfect controul over * all the world” 
and © every hody,” were it not that 
this narrow view of things is very 
apt to create prejudices in matters of 
moment. Men become ſo much the 


creatures of habit, and the imitators 


of each other, that although the 
good may render each other more 


— 


of life. To ſuch it is well known 
that the flow of vice is like that of 
ſome rivers; there is no exact tracing. 
where the ſprings ariſe from, but 
they ſoon ſwell to a current that is 


not to be reſiſted. Theſe remarks, 


if duly conſidered, will be found not 
inapplicable to the greater part ot 


thoſe actions which paſs unobſerved, 


becauſe ſanctioned by faſhion, cuſ- 


tom, © all the. world,” and. © every 
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good, yet it is undeniable that the | body.“ ; 
bad confirm and ſtrengthen each on- | © © . 2 
ther in their follies and vices. An | SCE II REI IE II EN. — 99 
aſſociation is thus formed, which the : 0 6 
divine or the moraliſt will find it very | An Authentia Account of the late TOO. 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to oppoſe. | Poyage to BoTany BAY: Eætracted 3 
Hence the propriety of our retiring | Vn the copious and intereſting Nar- 1 
within ourfelves, if I may uſe the] rative of it, by Captain WaATxIR . 

expreſſion, to examine our actions, IT xxcn, of the Marines. 35 

our manners, and our cuſtoms, ac- F 1 | * 
cording to rules more infallible than { ( Concluded from page 338.) WE: 
thoſe- of. mere mutation. In the 5 W wh 

whirl of life, in the buſtle of buſineſs, HE fleet ſailed. from Portſ- "16a 
and in the gaiety of faſhionable ſo- | 1 mouth on Thurſday the 13th of Bi 
ciety, we are apt to ſay and do many | May 1787. It conſiſted of two fri- "oY 


things, which will be poorly defend- 


ed it our only plea. is that all the 


ſay and do the ſame. I am convin- 


ceed that lapſes. from our duty as men 


and as Chriſtians would be much leſs 
frequent, if the taſk of ſelf-exaraina- 


world“ (that is our acquaintances) 


tion were more duly performed. It 


tendency to relax the morals; and 1 
am afraid it will be found that where 


vice is countenanced by a number, the 


individuals who compoſe that num- 


ber are little liable to be ſtartled with 
tn whatever ſhape it may appear; 


even thoſe who have not forgot to 
bluſh, too often forgot what it is that 


ought to cauſe a bluſh rn. 


gates, the Sirius and Supply, aàc- 
companied by the Hyena, which 
was to proceed only a certain diſtance; 


to the weſtward ; three victuallers, 


with two years ſtores and proviſions. 


on board for the ſettlement ; and ſix 


tranſports, with troops and convicts. 


whole of the military force, includ- _ 
ing the major-commandant. and, ſtaff 


on board the Si ius, to conſiſt of 212 


pexſons, of whom 210 were volun⸗ 
The number of convicts was 
565 men, 192 women, and eighteen _ 


teers. 


children. The major part of the pri- 
ſoners were mechanics and huſbands 
men, ſelected on purpoſe. 


To a ſuperior mind, there is little | When the fleet had cleared the iſle 


de decaſion for caution. on this ſubject. of Wight, Captain Tench went down 
ge kt is the characteriſtic of ſuperior | among the convicts, to obſerve their 
il 


minds to judge for . themſelves in the 


ſentiments at this juncture, A very 
leak as well as the greateſt concerns 


few excepted, their countenances in- 
1 28 1 t 
4 


* * 


Br 


_ ſuppreſſed. 


_ occaſion, 


dicated a high degree of ſatisfaction, 
though, in ſome, the pang of being 
ſevered, perhaps for ever, from their 
native land, could not be wholly 


the men than the women; for he ſaw 
but one of the latter affected on the 
Some natural tears ſhe 
dropp'd, but wip'd them ſoon,” At- 


ter this the accent of ſorrow was no 
longer heard; more genial ſkies and 


change of ſcene baniſhed repining 


and diſcontent, and introduced in 
their ſtead cheerfuineſs and acquieſ- 


cence in a lot, now not to be al- 
tered, | 


To add to the good diſpoſition 


which was beginning to manitelt it- 
ſelf, on the morning of the 2oth, in 
conſequence of ſome favonrable re- 
Preſentations made by the officers 


___ commanding detachments, they were 
hailed, and told from the Sirius, that 
In thoſe caſes where they judged it 

een age they were at liberty to re- 


eaſe the convicts from the ſetters in 
which they had been hitherto con- 
fined.— In the evening of this day, 
the Hyena left the fleet, in order to 


return to England. | 


On the goth of May, they ſaw th 


and found the ſouth- eaſt extremity of 


the moſt ſoutherly of them, to be in 
the latitude of 329 28. north, longi- 
tude 16“ 175. weſt of Greenwich. 
The following day they ſaw the Sal- 
vages, a cluſter of rocks, which are 
placed between the Madeiras and 
Canary Iſlands, and determined the 
Iatitude ofthe middle of the Great 


Salvage to be 30% 12, north, and the 


Jongitude of its eaſtern fide to be 15 
309. weſt. 
than unpardonable, ſays Capt. Tench, 


It isno lefs extraordinary 


| 


In general, marks of 
_ diſtreſs were more perceptible among 


rocks, named the Deſerters, which 
lie off the ſouth-eaſt end of Madeira; 


that in ſome very modern charts of 


the Atlantic, publiſhed in London, 
the Salvages are totally omitted. 


They made the ifland of Teneriffe | 


8 N 0 


" as 
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on the 3d of June, and anchored in 
the road of Santa Cruz, after an ex. 
cellent paſſage of three weeks. 


Here, in ſpite of every precaution, 


a convict had the addreſs, one night, 


to ſecrete himſelf on the deck, when 
the reſt were turned below: and, 
after remaining quiet ſome hours, let 


himſelf down over the bow of the 
ſhip, and floated to a boat that lay 
aſtern, into which he got, and cutting 


| her adrift, ſuffered himſelf to be car- 
ried away 


by the current, until 
at a ſufficient diſtance to be out of 
hearing, when he rowed off, This 
elopement was not dilcovered till 
ſome hours after, when a ſearch be- 


ing made, and boats ſent to the dif- 
ferent parts of the iſland, he was diſ- 


covered in a {mall cove, to which he 
bad fled for refuge. On being quel- 


_ tioned, it appeared he had endea- 
voured to get himſelf received on 


board a Dutch Eaſt Indiaman in the 
road, but being rejected there, he 
reſolved on croſſing over tothe Grand 


Canary, which is at the diſtance of 


ten leagues. At the ſame time that 
the boats of the fleet were ſent on 
this purſuit, information was given 
to the Spaniſh governor of what had 
happened, who immediately detach- 
ed parties every way, in order to ap- 


| prehend the delinquent.—This no- 
bleman, the marquis de Brancifort, 
treated all the officers with the ut- 
moſt politeneſs and civility during 


their ſtay in this iſland, from whict 
they ſailed on the 1oth of June. 


On the 19th, they paſſed the Cape 
| de Verd iſlands. 


By this time the 


weather was become intolerably hot, 


which, joined to heavy rains, made 


them apprehenſive for the health of 


the fleet. Contrary, however, to 
expectation, the number of fick 
was ſurpriſingly ſmall. Frequent ex- 
ploſions of gunpowder, lighting fires 


between decks, and a liberal uſe of 
that admirable antiſeptic, oil of tar, 


were the preventives made ule +44 


#4 4 e 
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gain! impure air ; and, above all 
things, the care to keep the bedding 


and wearing apparel dry. As they 


advanced towards the line, the wea- 
ther grew more pleaſant, On the 14th 


of July they paſſed the equator, at | 
which time the temperature of the air 


was not hotter than in a bright ſum- 
mer day in England. On the 5th of 
Auguſt, they anchored off the city of 
St. Sebaſtian, in the harbour of Rio 
de Janeiro 

During their ſtay at this place, 
every polite attention was ſhewn to 


the officers, by the viceroy of the 


Brazils. Indeed,” ſays Captain 
Tench, © ſome part of the numerous 
indulgencics we experienced, mult be 


attributed to the high reſpect in which 


the Portugueze held governor Phil- 
lip, who was many years a captain in 
their navy, and commanded a ſhip 
of war on this ſtation: in conſequence 
of which, many privileges were ex- 


tended to us, very unuſual to be 
granted to ſtrangers. We were allow- 
ed the liberty of making ſhort excur- 


ſions into the country, and on theſe 
occaſions, as well as when walkin: 
in the city, the mortifying cuſtom of 
having an officer of the garriſon at- 
tending us was diſpenſed with, on our 
leaving our names and ranks, at the 
time of landing, with the adjutant of 
orders at the palace.” | 5 
The fleet left Rio de Janeiro on 
the 4th of September, and had a 


proſperous paſſage to the Cape of 


Good Hope, off which they anchored 
en the 13th of October. Here they 


remained about a month, in order to 


purchaſe flour, and, particularly, 
ſome live ſtock. —The live animals 
they took on board, for ſtocking their 
projected colony, were, two bulls, 
three cows, three horſes, torty-four 
ſheep, and thirty-two hogs, beſide 
Soats, and a large quantity of poul- 
try of every kind. A conſiderable 
addition to this was made by the pri- 


* 


£ 8 


"ate ſtocks of the officers, who were, 
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| velty were exceſſive. 


353 


however, under a neceſſity of circum- 


ſcribing their original intentions on 


this head very much, from the ex- 


ceſſive dearneſs of many of the arti» 


cles. It will readily be believed, 
that few of the military found it con- 
venient to purchaſe ſheep, when hay 
to feed them colts fixteen {ſhillings a 
hundred weight. * 

Juſt before the ſignal for weighing 
was made, an American {hip entered 
the roads, honnd trom Boiton on a 
trading voyage to the Eaſt Indies. 
In her route, ſhe had been lucky 


enough to pick up ſeveral of the in- 


ferior officers and crew of the Har- 
court Ealt Indiaman which had been 
wrecked on one of the Cape de Verd 
lands. The maſter, who appeared 
to be a man of ſome information, on 
being told the deſtination of the fleet, 
gave it as his opinion, that if a re- 


CI 


ception could be ſecured, emigrations 


would take place to New South 
Wales, not only from the old conti- 
nent, but the new one, where the 
ſpirit of adventure and thirſt for no- 


The fleet left the Cape of Good | 


Hope on the 12th of November. 
They had hardly cleared the land, 


when a ſouth-eaſt wind ſet in, and, 
except at intervals, continued to blow 


until the 19th of the month; when 
they were in the latitude of 379 40. 
| ſouth, and, by the time-keeper, in 


longitude 119 30. eaſt, fo that their 
diſtance from Botany Bay had in- 
creaſed nearly 1co leagues, ſince leav- 
ing the Cape. Asno appearance of 


a change in their favour ſeemed like- 


ly, governor Phillip ſignified his in- 


tention of ſhifting his pennant from 
the Sirius to the Supply, and pro- 
ceeding on his voyage, without wait- 


ing for the reſt of the fleet, which 


was formed in two diviſions. The 
firſt conſiſting of three tranſports, 


| known to be the beſt ſailors, was put 
under the command of a lieutenant; 
and the remaining three, with 


the 
vic- | 


„ 


Hunter, of the Sirius. 
diviſion was the veſſel, in which the 
autbor of this narrative ſerved. Va- 
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victuallers, left in charge of Captain 
In the laſt 


rious cauſes prevented the ſeparation 


from taking place until the 25th, 
when ſeveral ſawyers, carpenters, 


blackſmiths, and other mechanics, 
were ſhifted from different ſhips into 
the Supply, in order to facilitate his 
excellency's intention of forwarding 
the neceſſary buildings to be erected 
at Botany Bay, by the time the reſt 


of the fleet might be expected to ar- 


From this time they had a ſucceſ- 
ſion of fair winds and pleaſant wea- 


ther, and, on the 57th of January 
1788, the long wiſhed for ſhore of 
Van Diemen, in New Holland, gra- 


tified their ſight. It was not, how- 
ever, till the 2oth, that they could 


come to anchor in Botany Bay, where 
they found the governor, and the firſt | 


diviſion of tranſports. _ Be 
Thus, ſays Captain Tench, * af- 


ter a paſſage of thirty-ſix weeks from 
Portſmouth, we happily effected our | 
arduous undertaking, with ſuch a 


train of unexampled bleflings, as 
hardly ever attended a fleet in a like 


_ predicament. Of 212 marines we 
loſt only one; and of 775 convicts, | 
put on board in England, but twen- 


ty-four periſhed in our route. To 


what cauſe are we to attribute this 


unhoped-for ſucceſs? I wiſh I could 
anſwer to the liberal manner in which 


government ſupplied the expedition. 
But when the reader is told, that 


{ome of the neceſſary articles allowed 


to ſhips on a common paſſage to the 
Weſt Indies, were withheld from us; 

that portable ſoup, wheat, and pick- 
led vegetables were not allowed ; 
and that an inadequate. quantity of 


eſſence of malt was the only antiſcor- 
butic ſupplied, his ſurpriſe will re. 


double at the reſult of the voyage. 


For it muſt be remembered, that the 
people thus ſent out were not a ſhip's 


r Letter from Fane Shore to King Edward JV. 


company ſtarting with every adyz. 
tage of health and good living, which 


| a ſtate of freedom produces; but the 


major part a miſerable ſet of convia: 
emaciated from confinement, and in 
want of clothes, and almoſt ever; 
convenience to render fo long a pa. 
ſage tolerable. I beg leave, how. 


much ſuperior quality to thoſe uſually 
ſupplied by contract.? 


ob te ode te hoe $$ ts 


A Genuine LETTER from Tang SRHORE 


>. 


a very ancient Hiſtory of that unfir. 
tunate Miſtreſs. 


\ May it pleaſe my king and maſter, 
Ovucasare to ſtayne thy royal 
mouth with the poor inklings 

of thy ſervant and handmaide, whome 


nathleſſe, thou haſt moſt gracioufly 


| daygned to raiſe unto thy royal 
| couche, as Abraham did his hand- 


to ſhare her misfortune, and to be 


Could my unworthy pen give a de- 
cent colouring to thy Jane's affection, 
then might words, which be the 


| hearte, do juſtice to the loyal love 
the beareth unto thy worth per- 
To a 

But how can the black riwulet, 
which my pen is eager to drinke, be 
worthily enabled to expreſs, in be- 
| comynge terms, the ocean of love, 
that aboundythe in my true hearte ! 
Woulde to my Savioure, that this 


| winds whiche blow therein, and 
rayſe the waves of affliction within 
my moody ſoul ! I am encompaſſed 
by three potent enemyes; albeit, not 
the fleſh, the worlde, and the devil 
unleſs lord Haſtings be reſembled to 
| the firſt, tor he woxketh to 8 


ever, to iay, that the proviſions ſerv. 
ed on board were good, and of a_ 


to King EDwarD the Fourth: From 


maide Hagar; though I wiſh not 


driven from my maſter's preſence. 


painting of thoughtes in the true 


| ocean of love were not troubled with 


Ps ft wn, nf 


my love from thee, and in thy ab- 
ſence to diſplace thee from the throne 
whereonthe king is eſtabliſhed in my 
heart. 


qu en, may indeed be Iixened unto 
the vor d, for ſhe encompaſſeth me 
round with ſpies, who watche out for 
my thoughtes.— And though J will 
not be ſo bharſhe in my thoughte 


Glouceſter be, in any thape, like unto 
the devil, yet I do verily believe he be 
more dangerouſethan the other twain, 
though he heareth him towardly. 
There be ſome, and divers ſome, who 
ſay he wiſheth not well unto thy go- 
vernment, nay unto thy children. — 
Among the reſt, the noble lord Haſt- 
gs doubted very much, and witheth 


mayelt the better ſurvive to eſtabliſh 


or deed, to ſay thy noble brother 


thee long to reign, in order that thou 


| Account of the Arabs, 


Theroyal partner of thy boſom, the | 


——_— 
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ed its fail, and made off. The in- 
terpoſition of Providence ſaved us from 
a dreadful fate; for J underſtand aſ- 


terwards, that our captain, expecting 


that either our immediate death, or 
perpetual ſlavery at Tunis, would be 
the conſequence of our being taken, 
had determined to blow up the ſhip 
rather than ſurrender.” 1 


| Deſcription of Loheya, a town on the 
Red Sea; with an account of th 


Manners and Cuft»ms of the Arabs 
to Arabia, £ 

(Concluded from page 326.) 

- HERE may be a few houſes of 


FF 


Tranſlated from Niebuhr's Travel: 


ſtone at Loheya, but the great- 


thy royal iſſue. Believe what I write 


Jaxe SHORE 


Intereſting Ax RDO E the benevolent 
Mr. Howard. 


gular humanity has been the admira- 
| tion of all Europe, made a voyage 
to Smyrna and Conſtantinople, in 
order to inſpect the principal lazaret- 


Miſh with a Tuniſian privateer. Ia 


one of our cannon, charged with 
ite nails, Kc. having accidentally 
zone great execution, the privateer 


- ... 


T*Owarr the end of the year 
1785, Mr. Howard, whoſe ſin- 


this ſkirmiſh,' ſays Mr. Howard, 


of clay, mixed with mud, and whiten- 
ed within with lime. The roof is co 
vered with an herb, very common 


is only a ſtraw mat. When an A- 
rab has a family and cattle, he builds 


| ſeveral of thoſe huts, and ſurrounds 


without any kiln, the coral which 
they draw up from the ſea. In the 
"ſtone, we often ſaw a ſhell fiſh of an 
oblong form, with the animal alive. 


immediately, to our great joy, hoiſt- 


in that country. Around the walls 
| are placed couches made of ſtraw 
| ropes, called Serir, on which they 
| fit or lye very commodiouſly. Such 
2 houſe cannot contain different a- 
partments; it is ſmall, rarely fur- 
niſhed with windows, and its door 


middle of the largeſt blocks of that 


Theſe ſeas abound in beautiful ſhells, - 
and rare kinds of fih, | 


er part are cottages built after the 1 
cometh from my true heart's affection; | common Arabian faſhion. The in- = 
and wiſh comfort to the wounded | tide 1s conſtructed of a weak fort of 1275 
ſpirit of thy loyal ſervant, 8 wood, rudely wrought; the walls are 208 


tos of Europe. From the account, | the whole with a pretty tall hedge. 1 
which he has juſt publiſhed of theſe | Thus, the towns in Arabia cannot A 
lazarettos, we learn, that a ſew days | be peopled in proportion to the ſpace hay 
| alter his leaving the port of Modon, | of ground they cover. þ "HR 
in the Morea, the veſſel in which he | Around the town, they make lime "4h 
Was a paſſenger, had a ſmart ſkir- | by calcining in the open air, and 115 
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The water is very bad at Loheya; 
and they are obliged to bring it from 
a great diſtance. The people drink 
the water of a well diſtant about a 
league from the town; the belt, 
though it is far from being toler- 
able, comes from a place diltant two 
leagues and a half. As carts are un- 
known here, it is brought on camels 
or on aſſes; not in lenthern bottles, 
as in Egypt and Turkey; but in 
one pitchers of an oval form, ſeve- 


ral of which hang on each fide of the 


camel. Two leagues from the town 
there is 2 hill which furniſhes a large 
quantity of foſſil ſalt. 85 
From what we ſaw, and from what 


happened to us at Loheya, the inha- 


bitants of that place appear to be 
inquiſitive, intelligent, and polite, 
according to their manner. Every 
body wiſhed to ſee Europeans, and 
the extraordinary things that were 
done by them. 
red a porter, thoſe who could not 
allege any reaſon for their viſit, 
came under the pretence of conſult- 


ing our phyſician. One begged of 


him to feel his pulſe, and tell him 
what he ſtood in need of; another 


withed to know the reaſon why he 


could not fleep. 5 

We ſ had an opportunity of know- 
ing their ideas with regard to me- 
dieme. 


every one was eager to take a vo- 
mit; and this gave our friend very 
great reputation among them. One 
day the Emir Bahr, intendant of the 
Port, ſent for him, and as he was 
long in going, the Emir ſtationed a 
horſe ſaddled before the door of our 
houſe, Mr Cramer thinking that 
this horſe was intended to facilitate 
huis paſſage through the ſtreets, was 
going to mount him; but he was 
immediately told, that the horſe was 
the patient he was called to. Luc- 


After we had hi- 


Mr Cramer, one of the tra- 
vellers, baving given a violent eme- 
tic to a ſcrivener, the Arabs were ſo 
truck with its wonderful effect, that 


. 
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, 


kily we diſcovered another Phyſician 
danmongy us, 


g Yy had ac. 
quired ſome knowledge in the dig 


_ eaſes of horſes, and undertoo!: to 


: 1UC- 
ceeded, he too became tamous, and 


was often called to human patient; 
The Arabian phyficians preſcribe in. 


cure the Emir's. In this having 0 


differently for men and animals, and 
extend their practice to all forts of 


creatures. 

When we ſhewed our microſcopes 
to the Emir Farhan at the cuſtom. 
houſe, all the Arabs preſent were 
confounded, as well as he, with the 


magnitude of the inſects incloſed in 


them. A certain domeſtic havin 
ſcen one of theſe inſects thus mag: 
nified, ſaid, that it was only Europe 
that could produce creatures of ſuch 


enormous bulk, while they were ſo 


{mall in Arabia. But nothing wa; 
more aſtoniſhing, even to the people 


of diſtinction, than, when looking 


through a teleſcope, to ſee a woman 


Inverted; they could not conceive 


how the woman's cloaths did not fall 
down about her ears; and they were 
continually crying out, Allah Akbar, 
God is great. — 
Children obſerving that we were 


in ſearch of inſe&s, brought us 2 


great many to ſell. The grown pea- 


ple likewiſe gave us many inſtances 
of an inclination as induſtrious, 
which, if encouraged, and properly 
directed, might make this people 2 
commercial nation. 


| One day there came two Arabs to 


ſee us eat. One of them was a young 
lord of Sana, very well educated; 


the other was a conſiderable perſon 
in the province of Kachtan, where 


few ſtrangers are ever ſeen, and 
where there prevails the greateſt fi- 
plicity of manners. When we eim 
vited them to dine with us, this laſ 
anſwered with much naivete. God 
forbid that I ſhould eat with oh 
dels, who do not believe in a o_ 


3 Our domeſtic having 
{erved in the Swediſh arms 2 


Wher! I aſked him a few particulars 


« What have you to do with my 


Country; do you mean to come and 


conquer it?“ He was particularly 
ruck with our table, our ſpoons, 
our. plates, and our forks, He aſked 
a few queſtions that ſhewed great 
ſimplicity, and ſet us a laughing, 
which provoked him ſo that he went 
away, and his companion of Sana 
had much ado to bring him back. 
When he returned, he ſaw ſome 
chickens brought, which ſurprized 
the temperate Arab, as he thought 
we had already eaten too much; but 


obſerving Mr Haven about to carve 
one of them, he ſeized him with 


violence by the arm, and ſaid with 
zn air of diſplesſure, Will you 
never have done eating?” He left 


ns in anger, and never returned. 


The young man of Sana made us 
many excuſes, and begged we would 
pardon the ſimplicity of his compa- 
nion. 1 | 5 | 
In order to divert ourſelves, we 
ſometimes 


we were muſicians. A rich mer- 
chant ſent to requeſt that we would 
come to his houſe with our inſtru— 
ments: 
Arabs deſpiſe thoſe who make mu- 


fic a profeſſion, This merchant, 


not being able to walk on account 


of his great age, mounted his als, | 
and, ſupported by two domeſtics, 
came to us, in order to ſatisfy the cu- 


rioſity he had to ſee us, and hear us 


Play. He was very polite, and aſ- 


lured us, that he had no averſion to 
Chriſtians, ſince God, the creator of 


all men, tolerated different religions. 
After having converſed with us, he 
teſtiſied great curioſity to ſee our 


violins, and to hear us play. We 


performed a few grave airs, ſuch as 
pleaſe the Orientals, although our 
muſic in general is not much to their 
tate. He appeared fatisfied, and 


Vel. II. 
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regarding his country, he anſwered, 


played on the violin, | 
wich made paſſengers think that 


We refuſed, becauſe the 


ving kept them ſome time. 


| would hare given each of us at parts 


ing half a-crown. The Araos ac- 
cept all preſents, however inconſi- 
derable; and our refufal ſurpriſed 
him the more, that he did not com- 


prehend how people could apply to 


muſic, without the intention of gain- 
ing ſomething by its practice. 


This merchant was among the 


fmall number of thoſe who have the 


beard tinged red: a cuſtom which 


the ſenſible Arabs feem to diſap- 


prove. He urged as a reaſon for it, 


that a red beard was handſomer than 
a white one: but others told us, that 


he was weak enough to ufe that ri- 


diculous practice, in order to con- 
ceal his age. 


This man ſaid he was 
above ſeventy years, but we were in- 
formed that he was near ninety, We 
muſt remark in general, that muſſul- 
mans rarely know their own age ex- 


actly. They reckon by epochs, and 


all they can ſay is, I was a child 
when ſuch an event happened; or, 


when ſuch a perſon was governor of | 


the province or town. 7 
Our merchant often invited us to 


his houſe, in order to fea? us; and 
became ſo familiar as to relate his 


adventures: he had had, he ſaid, 
near a hundred young and beautiful 
flaves, whom he had either ſold, or 
married, or fet at liberty, after ha- 


had two, and he informed us, that 


he would die content, if he could 


for once forget in their arms his 


great age, and offered our phyſician 
a coniiderable preſent if he would 
procure him that happineſs. Ano- 


ther merchant of fifty years of age 
had already promiſed our phyſician 


an hundred crowns, if he would give 

him medicines that ſhould make his 
young and beautiful flaves not en- 
But he was 


tirely uſeleſs to him. 
ſo exbauſted with his exceſſes, that 


neither the aſſiſtance of Mr Cramer, 


nar that of the ſargeons of ſome 


| Engliſh veſſels, whom he had con 


ſalted, could reſtore him. 


He ſtil! 
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eyes can hardly be ſeen. 


'The women at Loheya wear in | 
the ſtreets large veils, which ſo ef- 
feQually cover the face, that their 
'Fhey do 
not, however, make any ſeruple of 


_ uncovering themſelves when ſtran- 


gers paſs them, eſpecially if they are 
handſome, and in no danger of being 


_ obſerved by their country women. 


When we were about to depart 


from this place, our friend, the E- 


mir Farhan, was indiſpoſed: but 


when he knew that we were deter- 
_ mined to ſet out, he begged we 
would come to him on the evening 


before the day of our departure. 


We found him with ſeveral Arabs: 


he had before him an Engliſh teleſ- 
cope, which I had lent him, a piece 
of ſilk ſtuff, and a heap of crowns. 
He would have returned my teleſ- 


cope, but I begged him to keep it; 
and after having refuſed for a long | 


time, he accepted of it with the moſt 


viſible ſatisfaction. The piece of 
filk, with twenty crowns, was a pre 
ſent to our phyſician; and he preſ- 
fed us to receive the remaining 
- crowns, to pay the hire of our camels 


aad aſſes. Both he and his company 


were aſtoniſhed ro ſee us refuſe to 


accept this money; for the Turks, 


when they travel, oblige the Arabs | 
Our do- 


to defray their charges. 
meſtic, who had cured one of the 


governor's horſes, was rewarded with 
ten crowns. . we 4. 


We would not accept of any thing 


without making a return, and ac- | 


cordingly we: preſented the Emir 


with a watch, who, never having had | 
one, did not know how to ule it. 
A merchant of Cairo, eſtabliſhed at _ 
Lobeya, promiſed to wind it up re- 


gularly: And thus we left this good 
governor with mutual regret, | 
We hired camels for our bag- 


gage, and aſſes for ourſelves. In 


Arabia, Chriſtians are not prohibited 
from uſing horſes, but they are ſel- 


dom to be had to hire, The ordi- 


— 


— LY 
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arſenal at Toulon. 


nary vehicle here is à fort of af: 
very large, ſpirited and ſirong, and 
they go with an eaſy pace. 

As people travel in the Teen 
with as much ſecuritv as in any 
place of Europe, we had no occafon 
to wait for the convoy of a caravan. 
We accordingly ſet out alone; dil. 


patched our camels before us, and 


followed them in a few hours, mount. 
ed on our handſome afles. | 
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fllalle Ax RCDOTE of a Proteſtant 


"GaLLEy SLAVE. 


[From Mr. Howard's Account of 
the principal Lazarettos in Europe.) 


ſeilles, are now removed to the 
Five were moor» 
ed near each other, and have their 
names on the ſtern, as the Firm. the 
Brave, the Intrepid, &c. In them 
there were about ſixteen hundred pri- 


ſoners, who are obliged always to 


wear a bonnet or cap, on which is 
fixed a tin plate with a number, Their 
caps were grey—green—and red, to 
diſtinguiſn, — deſerters - ſmugglers 
and thieves; theſe laſt are always 


branded before they leave the priſon 
of the place where they were con- 


demned ; ſome with the letter V (for 
Voleur) others with GAL. on the 


left ſhoulder. 


Thele galleys had only one deck. 
Many of their windows in the roots 
were open ; and, being ſwept twice 
every day, they were clean, and not 
offenſive. The ſlaves alſo were kept 
clean, and their cloathing was neat, 


| even in that galley which is appro 


priated to the aged and infirm. Some 
of them had been confined- forty, 
fifty, and even ſixty years. All have 


a coat, waiſtcoat, trouſers, two ſic 
5 1 


HE galleys, formerly at Mar. 
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pound and three quarters. 


Account of the Calls in France. 


and a pair of ſhoes, given them every 


year; and a great coat every two 
years. They had good brown bread, 
well baked, in loaves weighing a 
All had 
ſome little allowance in money, and 
to thoſe who worked was, granted an 
additional allowance of three ſous e- 
very day for wine. In each galley 
there were two cantons (little rooms) 
one for wine, for thoſe who worked 
for government, the other for the ſale 
of white bread, greens, &c. 

Many worked at their own trades, 
as ſhoe-makers, baſket makers, &c. 
but none were allowed to keep thops 
on ſhore as formerly at Marſeilles; 
nor have they the fame convenience 
they had then for the ſale of their 
work, Forty were at work in La 
Place (the ſquare) in the city, dig- 
ging and removing the ſoil for the 


foundation of a houſe for the inten- 
dant. Theſe were chained two and | 


two, and when one wheeled the 
mould, the other carried the chain ; 
but in digging, ſawing, and other 


| ſtationary employments, both work 


ed. Many were at work in the Arſe- 


ral; and employed, ſome in moving, 


hewing and ſawing timber; and 
Others in the cotton and thread ma- 
nufactcory. The number of thoſe en- 
gaged in the laſt of theſe employ- 
ments was about two hundred. They 
vere lodged in an adjoining hall; 
and I obſerved, that when they left 


off work they were ſearched, to pre- 


vent their ſecreting any of the mate- 
nals. All were loaded with chains 


ployed in the manufactory (and ſome 
others in the arſenal) had only a ring 
on one leg; but this, and likewiſe 
the choice of irons, I found to be a 


dllinction which might be purchaſed. 


he ſlaves who worked out of the 


alenal were loaded with heavy chains; | 


and few are able to eſcape; if any do 
eleape, they are puniſhed, when re- 
taken, in various ways,—Some by 
a confinement under heavier irons 


359 


Some by a recommencement of the 


term of their confinement— Some by 


| whipping—And ſuch as had been 


ol ſome kind or other. Thoſe em- 


| life. 


— 


this 


condemned for life, by hanging. | 
Proteſtants are not compelled to 
The laſt perſon who 


attend at maſs. 
was confined for his religion, was re— 
leaſed about eight years ago. There 
is hut one flave here who now pro- 
feſſes himſelf a proteſtant, and his 
name is Francois Conde. He has 
been confined in the palleys fjorty- 
two years, for being concerned with 
ſome boys in a quarrel with a gen- 
tleman {who loſt his gold headed 
cane) in a private houſe in Paris. 
The boys were apprehended, and 


years of age, and lame of one arm, 
was condemned to the galleys for 
After four or five years he pro- 
cured a bible, and learned by him- 
felt to read; and becoming, through 
cloſe attention to the ſcriptures, con- 


| vinced that his religion was anti- 
chriſtian, he publicly renounced it; 


and declared and defended his ſenti- 
ments. Ever ſince he has continued 
a ſteady proteſtant, humble and no- 


deſt, with a character irreproachable 


and exemplary, reſpected and el- 


teemed by his officers and fellow pri- 


ſoners. I brought away with me 
ſome muſical pipes of his turning and 
tuning. He was in the galley ap- 
propriated to the infirm and aged ; 


and theſe, beſide the uſual allowance 


of bread, have an additional allow- 
ance from the king of nine /a, (fours 


' pence half-penny) a day. 
I was informed by a very reſpect- 


able perſon at Marſeilles, that the 


brother of an ancient lady in his fa- 
mily was, feveral years ago, appre- 


hended by ſome dragoons, as he was 


coming from a conventicle or pro- 
teſtant meeting ; that his ſon ſaw him 


taken, and immediately went to the 


governor and offered himſelf inflead 


of his father ; and that he was ac- 
cepted, and ſent to the galleys for 
5 3 1 


Conde, though only ſourteen 
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360 
life; but at the end of ten vears ob- 


ceſſion; the father having juſt lived 
to ſee his jon releaſed. | | 


Account of the Chevalier Loxoxa's 


only ofeffecting this great deſideratum. 


been written about it by various 


with in the ſea; ſome aſſerting that it 


ter it was quite proper for drinking, 


that it was partially purified, viz. nei- 


deen the hypotheſes offered in explana- 


tained his liberty by a lady's inter- 


, . . * — - * . uid 
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EXPERIMENTS Concerning the Purifi- 
cation of OEA-WATER, 


IE wart of freſh water fre- 
quently experienced by naviga- 

tors, and the philoſophical curioſity 
of mankind, even in the remoteſt ages, 
muſt have pointed out the advantage 


-which would accrue from the diſcove- | 


Ty of a method of purifying ſea-water, 
ſo as to render it fit to drink. Various 
have been the projects propoſed, and 


many fruitleſs attempts have been 


made; but we know of two methods 


One is by diſtillation, performed with 
certain precautions, of which we ſhall 


1ay nothing at preſent, much having 


e 


authors; the other is by congelation. 


The accounts of navigators, who | 


have ſailed conſiderably near the 
poles of the earth, do by no means 
agree with reſpec to the ſtate of pu- 
Tity of the ice which they have met 


was ſalt, others that it was perfectly 
freſh, ſo that when melted into wa- 


&c. and others again have aflerted | 


ther io ſalt as the ſea-water in ge- 


neral, nor ſo far purified as to be : entir 
| diveſted of ſalt, and as fit for drink 


uſetul like river- water. Various have 


tion of theſe apparently contradictory 
accounts, but no ſatisfactory explana- 
tion was publiſhed previous to that cf 
the Chevalier Lorgna, whoſe recent 
and ingenious experiments have aſ- 
certained the real effects of congela- 
tion on ſea- water, and have pointed 
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degree of cold in order to beceme ice, 


mixture made by mixing three pans 
of pounded ice with two part of com- 


very remarkable, this fluid part is 
incomparably more full of falt, and 
more nauſeous, than the 1eſt ; hence, 


great advantage to navigators, 'Ty. 
avoid prolixity, we ſhall tubjoin only 
the reſults of the numerous expert 
ments made by this ſagacious per ion, 
and ſhall leave to the ingenuity of 
our readers the application of them 
to the explanation of the natural 
phxnomena- 

Sea- water required a very preat 


Our author found that à [Teeny 


mon ſalt was quite ſufficient to freeze 
it. The cold produced by this mix. 
ture is equal to about 4* below nought 
of Farenhent's thermometer, 

A quantity of ſea- water is never 
entirely copgealed; a portion of it 
always 1emaning fluid; and, what is 


if this be ſeparated from the congeal- 
ed part, the latter, on being melted, 
will be found to contain much lets 
ſalt than it did before congelation. 
Þ'bis we ſhall call he water of the piſt 
purification. | 

1t the water of the firſt purification 
be again congealed, a part of it will 
remain fluid as in the firſt operation. 
This fluid portion will contain agreater 
proportion of ſalt than the reſt, which 
is of courſe more pure, and, being 
melted, forms the water of the ſecond 
purification. Thus by repeatcdiy 
ireezing the ſame ſea-water, and le. 
parating the fluid from the congealed 
partin every Operation, It is at lat 
perſectly puritied, ſo as to be entirely 


and other purpoſes as the pureſt water } 
that is uſed; .. TL f 
At firſt theſea-· water, in order to be 
congealed, requires a very great de- 
gree of cold, as mentioned above; 
the ice formed in it conſiſts rather d 
ſcales or filaments than of a compa 
body, and the quantity of the fl 


out a method which is likely to be of 


part bears a contiderable Propan 


may ealily be made to abſorb, either 


not ſenſibly altered by it. 


to che quantity of ice. But as che 
water by undergoing the ſucceſſive 
congelations becomes more and more 
pure, ſo it becomes capable of being 
congealed by a ſmaller and ſmaller 
degree of cold; the ice is at the fame 
time more compact, and in greater 
quantity; the fluid part at laſt be- 
coming very inconſiderable. 
Six ſucceſſive congelations are more | 
than ſufficient to purity ſea- water ſo 
as to render it perfectly uſeful, as will 
appear fromthe following experiments, 
wick our author made with tea water 
purified by means of fix congelations: 
I. It wasperfeRty tranſparent, tree 
from any ſmell, and as ſwect, or even 
ſweeter, than rain-waterz though it 


— 
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was rather ſoft to the talte, owing to 
the want of air, which huwever it 


—— — 


dy agitation in open veliels, or by 
leaving it for ſome time expoled to 
the atmoſphere. | | 

II. The ſpecific gravity of rain-wa- 
er was to the ſpecitic gravity of the 
purified ſea- water as 7800 to 7501. 

III. Equal quantities of purified. 
ſea- water and of rain-water, having 
been evaporated upon glaſſes, lett an 
equal, though very flight film. 

IV. The tincture of turnſole was 


„5 


V. The ſolution of ſilver occaſioned | 
no precipitation; which would cer- 
tainly have happened, had the water 
contained the leait quantity of marine 
and, Neither the mercurial nitre, 
nor accat um faturni, occationed any 
precipitation, which might indicate 
the preſence of ſea-ſalt. ih 
VI. Soap was readily and perfectly 
diſſolved in it. „„ 

VII. Laſtly, our avthor, in order 
to try in a moſt unequivocal manner 
whether the ſea- water thus purified 
produced any bad effect in the hu- 


—— 


man body, began by drinking it free · 


ly tor ſeveral days; but he did not 


— — 


ſand. 


tecond of la Frette. 


tet, different from thofe of other | 


* 
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waters which he had been accuſtomed 


To this we may add, what, though 


very uſeful, is not generally known 
or believed, viz. that the beſt and 
readieſt way of purifying water, or 


ſeparating mud and moſt other im- 


purities that are not chemically com- 
bined with it, is to let the water paſs 
through a conſiderable quantity of 
This method is by far more 
elticacious than the filtration through 
paper or other ſubſtances. 


344-44 F ---. B. . . 
4A Remarkable inſtance «f the fatal 


ects of Duelling in Lance. 


N the month of January 1627, 
Count de Boutteville, 2nd the 


celebrated la Freite, having fought 


between Poiſſy and Saint Germain- 
en-Laye, Boutteville's ſecond was 
killed in combat, by Doinville, the 

After this duel, Boutteville fear- 


ing 


the Archducheis. The Marquis de 


Beuvron, who was deſirous of a- 


Ven gin; 


the death of his friend 


Thorigny, killed by Boutteville, having 


learned that he reſided at Bruſſels, 


haſtened thither with his Squire, 


Buquet, to find him; but being both 
known immediately upon their ar- 
rival, notwithſtanding their diſguiſe, 


| guards were appointed to wat 
them cloſely, in order to prevent. 


any farther miſchief. Bontteville, 
upon this, having proteſted to the 
Archduchets, that he would never 


fight in her territories, the Mar- 
quis of - Spinola was commiſſioned 


by that Princeſs, to endeavour to 
reconcile the two antagoniſts. He 
theretore 


his hotel, where a number of people 
of the firſt quality were aſſembled, 
| RE in 


that he ihould be arreſted, re- 
tired into Flanders, to the court of 


invited Boutteville, des 
Chapelles, and Beuvron to dinner, at 
ind that it produced any peculiar | 
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in preſence of whom each of the | Sir, endeavour to bring with you two 
parties, after a cordial embrace, ſo- friends.“ 
| lemnly promifed, that he would | When Beuvron quitted lis Anta. 
1 never do any thing which might | gonilt, he ran to St. Martin's in 
give the leaſt offence to the other. | the Fields, to Preſident de Meme, 
Some days after this reconcili- | in order to ſpeak with the Marquis 
ation, Boutteville, who was pro- | & Amboiſe, ſon-in-law of that ma. 
bably fincere, having repaired to | giltrate, whom he found ill, and 
Nancy, received no leſs than eight | very weak through loſs of blood. 
different letters from Beuvron, in | What a misfortune, ſaid Beuvron! 
which he informed him, that being | The opportunity you ſo much wiſhed 
too prudent to go and meet him in | for, is now arrived. Boutteville ex- 
Lorraine, he begged he would be pets me to-morrow with two friends. 
ſo obliging as to approach Paris. Des | The Count des Chapelles, whom you 
Chapelles wrote allo to Beuvron, | are defirous of ſeeing with his tword 
« you make a great deal of noiſe, | in his hand, is one of them, but 
Sir, giving out every where, that weakened as you are, you mult not 
you intend to fight; but this I | think of it.“ “Not think of it,” cried 
hall never believe till 11e you in d' Amboiſe! “ were 1 certain of ex- 
action.“ | piring the next moment, I would be 
The Archducheſs, in the mean | of the party.” 
time, had requeſted letters of remiſ- | Next morning the „ 
ſion for Boutteville; but the King | met, and after each of them had 
declared, that he could not in con- | been examined by a gentleman, to 
ſcience grant them, and that all | ſee that none of them had private 
he had in his power to do to oh- | armour, each took his adverfary. 
lige his aunt, was not to give orders | Boutteville attacked Beuvron ; des 
Ford his being arreſted, unleſs he re- Chapelles Buſſy-d'Amboiſe; Berth? 
turned to court, or to Paris. Buquet, and che combat began with 
When Boutteville was informed | ſwords and poignards. Bourtevill 
of this refuſal, he faid, he would | and Beuvron, ruſhing forward and 
fight in Paris, and even in the Place | feizing one another by the collar, 
Royale; and having polted thither | threw their ſwords on the ground, 
with all ſpeed, ſent word to Beu- | and held their poignards, elevated 
vron, that he was ready to give him | without firiking. At length, Bout 
ſatisfaction. At nine in the evening, | teville, as they ſay, propoſed to put 
they repaired to the Place Royale, | an end to the combat, and they re- 
where Beuvron ſaid to Boutteville, | ciprocally begged their lives from 
Let us now ſettle our quarrel, with- | one another. Buſſy- d' Amboile, how- 
out putting our friends to pain.“ | ever, was not ſo fortunate; des 
By no means,” replied Boutteville, | Chapelles gave him a mortal wound 
J with the ſun to be witneſs to our | in the breaſt, and la Berthe was allo 
ations, Beſides, I am under a par- | wounded dangerouſly by the Squire 
_ ticular engagement with two friends, | of Beuvron. 
who wiſh to be of the party, and | A duel fo public, and of which 
were I to fail, I ſhould be obliged | thouſands had been ſpectators, Þav- 
to give them ſatisfaction alſo : Des | ing ſoon reached the ears of the king, 
Cuhapelles is one of them, and la | Louis XIII. an order was ſent te 
Berthe is the other. For this reaſon, | the Grand Prevot, to ſeize Boutte- 
let us meet here to-morrow about | ville and des Chapelles ; but the) 
three in the afternoon, and do you, had betaken amietves to flight, 
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| ed orders to bring the two criminals 

. to trial. . 5 

. The Biſhop of Nantz, who had 
j liberty to ſee them, attended them 
8 regularly, and prepared them for 
t death. © Madam,” ſaid the Count 
e. de Boutteville to the lady of the 
m Prefdent de Meſmes, in a letter 
5 which he wrote to her, © Were I not 
es | truly ſenſible of the crime I have 
od committed againſt God, and of the 
iſo Wrong which I have done to you, I 
ie ſhould not have taken the li- | 


The Fatal Effect. Duelling. 


well as Beuvron and Buquet, who | 


retired to England. 

The two former, leſs prudent, or 
eſs diligent, were arreſted at Vitre- 
Brule, conducted on foot as far 


into an apartment cloſely guarded, 
where they palt ſeven days, during 
which they appeared to be very 
quiet, and - amuſed themſelves in 


playing at piquet. 

When they arrived at Paris, and 
were ſhut up in the Baſtile, com- 
miſſaries were appointed to interro- 


elles did not ſhew the ſame candour. 


for the fate of her huſband, threw 
herſelf at the King's feet, in order 


and Princeſs of Conde, the Duke 


Cardinal de la Valette, and the 


lecond her petition, and to excite 
the Monarch's pity, but without 


flexible, and the parliament receiv- 


berty to requeſt you to do the 


ceed from a generous and Chriſtian 
mind, which is, Madam, to forgive 


dear and only child, not by hatred, 


dad any cauſe but io eſteem him, but 


as Vitry- le- Francois, and there put 


Madam de Bontteville, alarmed. 


to ſolicit for his pardon. The Prince 


and Ducheſs of Montmorency, the 
Duke and Ducheſs of Angouleme, 


Count d' Alais, all endeavoured to 


greateſt act of piety which can pro- 


me, for having torn from you your 


Ta deſire of revenge, having never 


— 


gate them. Boutteville confeſſed e- | 
very thing ingenuouſly, but des Cha- 


_—  — 


etfeck. His Majeſty remained in- 


— 


r 
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through a vain and falſe idea of 
worldly honour, which I muſt confeſs, 
15 contrary both to the law of God 
and to natural reaſon. Be ſatisfied 
with my blood, which I ſhall ſhed 
for the expiation of my crime; LI 
hope divine jultice will be fo, and 


that you will not call for the ven- 


geance of Heaven againſt me, while 


by my prayers, I endeavour to repair 
the injury you have received from an 
unhappy wretch, who dies, Madam, 


yours,...&c.-".... N; | 
At the ſame time he ſent the ſol- 


lowing letter to Madame de Boutte- 


ville. | 

« The Biſhop of Nantz will tell 
you, my dear wife, in what diſpoſi- 
tion of mind I am about to quit the 
world, and 1 flatter myſelf, that it 
will afford you ſome conſolation tor 
the loſs which you muſt ſuſtain. You 


will conſider with him, what may be 


beſt for the ſafety of my ſoul, and 


take care to pay whatever debts I. 
Prayers may be of much 
ſervice unto me; but the principal 


may owe, 


thing will be to ſatisfy my creditors. 
Adieu. J will not tell you how 


much I love you, Jeſt that might in- 


creaſe your affliction.” 


On the 11th of June, Boutteville 
and des Chappelles were conducted 


to the Palais. Boutteville appeared 


firſt in the Grand Chamber, and was 


interrogated, after which des Cha- 
pelles was brought in, and having 


anſwered ſome queſtions put to him 
by the Firſt Preſident, he begged 
permiſſion of the Judges to ſay a 
few words, and having 


addreſſed them as follows: 


me the favour to aſſemble here on 
my account, and ſince my crime has 
brought me into your preſence, I 
muſt beg two things of you: the firſt 


is, that juſtice may be ſatisfied in my Rs 


perſon, and the ſecond that you 
would ſhew mercy towards my couſin. 


Though I am ſenſible, 
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not ignorant of his merit, for all 
France is ſenſible of it, yet as I bave 
the honour of knowing him more in- 
timately, I can with juſtice aſſert, 
that it is ſuperior to that which the 
applauſes of tbe public give him; a 
regard to his family, and the ſervices 
which his anceſtors have done to the 
kingdom, ought alſo to make you in- 
_cline to the fide of mercy, It ap- 
pears to me, that by ſaving an excel- 
Tent officer and a valiant general, you 
will contribute to the good' of the 
public, and prevent the lamentations 
of poſterity, who undoubtedly will 
be ſenſible of this loſs, His paſſion 
for duelling will grow cool with age, 
and a man like him, who has no o 
ther object but the glory of the ſtate, 
and of his prince, may be employed 
on every occahon. With regard to 
myſelf, J expect from your juſtice 
what is due to the action J have com- 
mitted, for I do not pretend to plead 
any excuſe, but only to beg you 
would conſider the family, the merit 
and the ations of my couſin Boutte- 


ville? | 


Next day about eleven in the fore- 
noon their ſentence was read to them, 
which bad been paſſed the evening 
before, and which was, that they 
ſhould both be beheaded. The 
Princeſs of Conde, the Ducheſs de 

Montmorency, the Ducheſs of An- 
gouleme, the Counteſs de Boutte- 
ville, and ſeveral other ladies, haſten- 
ed to the Louvre, to ſpeak to the 
King, who conſented, but with great 
difficulty, to ſee them. All the 
ladies threw themſelves at his feet, 
and implored mercy. The Counteſs 
de Boutteville fainted, and the reſt 
durſt into tears, while the King, who 
was rather teazed than ſoftened 
by their ſolicitations, ſaid to the 
Princeis of Conde, “ feel as much 
tor their fate as you, but my 


__ conſcience forbids me to pardon | 
them,“ 1 „ 


About five in the evening the | 


The Fatal Epen of Duelling. 


| cerving Boutteville's body, he fad, 


— — 


| to Madam de Boutteville was as fol- 


| eccleſiaſtic, who was near, he kneeled 


laid his head upon the block, ſubnit- 


virtuous, I ſhould not attempt t9 
give you conſolation. 


Lou enjoyed him only amidſt cont 


two crimmals having arrived at ne 
place where they were 10 cn 
through the laſt ſcene, the execy- | 
tioner cut Boutteville's air be. 
hind, and the latter putting his hang 
towards his beard, the Biſhop 6 
Nantz ſaid to him, Did you not 
promiſe, my.fon, to think no more 
of the things of this world, and ver 
Fyouthink of them Rill!” He was (hc: 
alked, whether he would have hi; 
eyes covered with a bandage ; but he 
replied in the negative, and in a mo. 
ment aſter his head was feparated 
from his body. 

Des Chapelles, who had remained 
in the cart, and who had bis beck 
turned towards the ſcaffold, having 
learned that Boutteville had ſatiefed 
juſtice, cried out, My coubn is 
dead, let us pray to God ſor his foul,” 
When he mounted the ſcaffold, pet. 


* 
> 


« 'This then is the body of my couſin!” 
Then reſting upon the arm of a young 
down, roſe up again, and having 
ted to the fate of his unhappy com- 
panion. | 

After the death of the Count des 
Chapelles, many letters were handed 
about at Paris, which he had written 
to different people the evening before 
his execution. That which he wrote 
lows: On, 

« My dear Couſin, were you ls 


You have lot 
every thing that you could loſe, but 
all France loſes with yev. Your 
huſband was {till young, but he could 
not have acquired more honourintius 
world. What could you expect fen 
his courage, but an untimely end! 
nual fear and terror, and God, v9 
as by a miracle always preſerved l- 
life, gives you this powerful conſch. 
tion, that he hath taken him 4 


On the Advantages of Travelling: 


vou in order to bring him near to 
himſelf. --— Rejoice then, Madam, it 
von fincerely love Eim, as Lam con- 
vinced you do. | 
make vou abandon your children, 
who have need of being educated 
under your protection. Teach them, 
what you know fo well, to live in the 
world in the boſom of virtue. Change 
not your condition, if you wilh to be 
the molt eſteemed female of the age, 
4c your huſband was the molt eſteem- 
ed of men. | 
ow part of the conſolation, which I 
{hall find in accompanying im, and 
| recommend to you with my whole 
ſoul, my poor mother. May God 
bleſs and comfort her! I am, 6c.” 
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| 0 the ADVANTAGES of TRAVELLING. 


H. various advantages which a 
traveller may derive from an 
acquaintance with the modern lan- 
guages, are too obvious to require a 
minute detail. There is one, how- 


be pointed out; for, inconſiderable as 


; it may appear in the eſtimation of 
{ joung men of fortune, it will have 
n no ſmall weight with their parents 
e nd guardians. I allade to the con- 
ie ſiderable expence which may be pre- 


verſe with the natives of other coun- 
tries in their own language. He who 


10 sa tolerable linguiſt may be ſup- 
ot poled to underſtand manners, and cuſ- 


ut vilh, will attempt to cheat him who 
old ſeems as wiſe as themfelves. Ready 


and plauſible converſation will diſ- 


concert the attacks of impoſition, and 
ol: WR tude the ſtratagems of chicane. The 
ati French imagine that England pro- 
wh0 duces as much gold as the coaſt of 
5 Africa; and that Monſieur John Bull 
1014* 


Faves his native country merely to 


Catter his money with thoughtleſs 
d. It, ey güßlets 


%. 


Let not your grief 


Dear Coulin, I give 


ever, which deſerves particularly to 


vented by thoſe who are able to con- 


toms ; and few men, however kna -. 


narque ? 
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profuſion about the Continent. In 


conſequence of this extravagant opt- 


nion, he rarely eſcapes without pay- 
ing five times the real value for every 
commodity. His pocket is ſuppoſed 
to be a rich bank, upon which every 
rapacious Frenchman may draw at 
pleaſure; and of courſe demands are 
made upon it with inceſſant avidity, 
and unrelenting extortion, Theſe re- 


marks are indebted for no {mall 
degree of confirmation to the follow. 


ing authentic anecdote. 


An officer 


ot the. regiment d' Artois, who was 


on a journey from London to Paris, 


{pent the night at the Hotel d' Angle- 


terre, at Calais. On examining his 


he was charged a guinea for his ſup- 
per, Which had confiſted only of cold 
meat and a bottle of vin de pair. En- 


raged at ſo groſs an impoſition, he 


tummoned the maſter of the inn, and 
infilted upon an abatement. «* Mi- 
lord,“ ſaid the landlord, * I cannot 
diſgrace an Engliſhman of your rank 
by charging him a leſs price.“ * Sir- 


rah, replied the officer, I am not 


a man of quality, but a poor lieute- 


nant in the fervice'of the grand mo- 
* Morbleu !” rejoined the 


landlord, I confeſs J have made an 


egregious blunder.—I hope your ho- 
nour will forgive me if I reduce my 
demand to half a crown.“ 2 


I is not leſs neceſſary for a travel. 
ler to ſet out with theſe qualifications, 


| which will enable him to repel the 
encroachments of impoſition, than it 
is deſirable for him to have ſtored his 


mind with domeltic information. The 
author of the Tableau de Paris? re- 


marks, with great juſtneſs, that we 


are not beſt acquainted with thoſe 
things which every day affords us an 


opportunity of ſeeing. Curioſity is 


a languid principle where acceſs is 
eaſy, and gratification is immediate. 


Remoteneſs and difficulty are power- 
ful incentives to its vigorous and laſt: | 
By many who lire 
4 _ with» 


ing operations. 
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within the ſound of Bow bell, the in- 
ternal wonders of St. Paul's, or the 


Tower, may not be thought in the 


leaſt degree intereſting. Yet how 
juſtly would ſuch perſons be claſſed 
with the incurious of Eſop if on viſit- 
ing their country friends it ſhould 
appear, that they had never been in 
the whiſpering gallery, or ſeen the 
lions! Equally ridiculous is that Eng- 


liſhman who roams in ſearch of cu- 


rioſities abroad, without having pre- 


vioufly inſpected the great beauties 


of nature and art at home. Sir So— 


lomon Simple, before he was in— 


formed at Venice that the Pantheon, 
and St. Stephen's, Walbrook, in 
London, were two of the firſt pieces 
of architecture in Europe, had never 
heard that ſuch buildings exiſted. 
When a man ſays he is going to 


viſit foreign countries, it is neceſſary 


to be acquainted with his diſpoſition 


and turn of mind, to underſtand what 
The 


ſcholar, the connoiſſeur, the man of 


he deſigns by the declaration. 
faſhion, the merchant, intend to con- 
phraſe. They may all be carried to 
the Continent in the ſame ſhip, but, 
35 their {ſchemes are of the moſt difli- 


milar kinds, they ſeparate never to 


of light, they all iſſue from the ſame 


Point, but go off in various direc- 
tions. Their reſpective purſuits eſta- 
Pliſh the analogy which is obſerved 
between travelling and the ſtudy of 
Characters, manners, cuſ- 
toms, laws, government, antiqui- 


kiltory. 


ties, arts, ſciences, and commerce, 
form the materials for obſervation to 
the traveller as well as the reader. 


wellas the loweſt, intellectual grati- 
fications. The philoſopher improves 


ance witlr the characters of mankind; 
and the trifler kills his time in a man- 
ner entertaining to himſelf and inof- 
fenfive to the public. 


vey very different ideas by the ſame 


meet again. Like the diverging rays 


var againſt the emprels. 


his theories by an intimate acquaint- 


On the Advantages of Travelling. 


It is the faſhion of the preſent time: 
to ſkim over the ſurface of things, 
and to dive to the bottom for nothin, 

. 5 
General knowledge is moſt unquer 


£) 
Aa * 1* 


tionably very deſirable, becauſe it i; 


beſt calculated for general intercoutſe 
with mankind. 
dares to make falſe pretenſions to . 
meets with ridicule while he lar 
ſnares for applauſe. Such likewite 
is the reward of thoſe who talk ſari. 
liarly of perſons whom they never 
knew, and deſcribe places which they 
never ſaw. When fertility of inven- 
tion deſerts the ſtandard of truth to 
aid the boaſts of vanity, it become; 
not only a dangerous but a deſpica- 
ble talent. Captain Lemuel Sinbad 
(who never extended his travels be- 
yond Flanders) will tell you he {hook 
hands with old Frederick the lait 
time he reviewed his troops at Potf- 
dam. Mention the emperor of Ger. 


he had a private converſation with 
him upon the improvement ot gun 
barrels. As for the earthquakes in 
Calabria, he accompanied Sir Wil 
liam Hamilton to aſcertain the extent 
of their effects. He went trequently 
to ſhoot with the king of Naples, 
and was informed at Conſtantinople, 
by a baſhaw of three tails, that the 
grand ſignior would certainly declare 
EY The cap- 
tain relates his incredible adventures 
in different companies with ſuch ma- 
terial variation of circumſtances, as 
repel belief, and deſtroy probability. 
He is generally as much at war wii 
| himſelf, as with the accounts given 
| by others. But neither the incredu- 


| Jous laugh, nor ſhrewd cavils of his 
Theſe offer to both the higheſt, as 


friends, can cure him of his darling 
paſſion for fiction, becauſe he cal 
ſupport the tottering fabric of ro- 
mance with the props of ſubtle and 
prompt argument. Nothing pleaſes 
him more than to find that the ec! 
ſophiſtry will often elude the ſtrongel 


| graſp | of objections The 7 


He, however, who 


> wma Pr „ 4 Hen, 1 md 


many, he will poſitively afſert, that 


— 
— 
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bears a cloſe reſemblance to the noted 
plalmanazar, who, when it wasobject- 


ed to him, that, as the ſun was verti- 
cal at Formoſa, all the fires muſt be 
euinguiſhed, readily replied, that 
to prevent Juch inconveniences the 
chimnies were built obliquely. 
Frederick Manly, aiter having 
palfed through a public ſchool with 
applauſe, was ſent to the Univer 
ſity at the age of eigliteen, under 
the immediate. care of a private 
tor, He applied with great dilt- 
gence to claſſical and mathematical 
{undies until he reached his twen— 
| tieth year, when his father thought 
it was neceſſary for him to lay a ſolid 
| foundation of domeſtic knowledge, 


tion of the principles of the conſlitu- 
ton, the ſyſtem of laws, and the ad- 
| miniſtration of juſtice; it compriſed 
| 2 general inquiry into the ſeveral 


| tures, the ſtate of agriculture, learn- 
ing, and the arts; and concluded 


| with an examination of the reaſon- 
i | ableneſs of national religion. The 
N defects or errors of books on thele | 
; | nterelting topics were remedied by 
„ WT covverfations with intelligent per- 
. bons; and the vague ſyſtems of theo- 
z ies were rectifed by obſervations on 
„ be actual ſtate of things. To diverſiſy 
% debe purſuits, Manly made the regu- 
Ss ar tour of Great Britain with the - 
n bhouble intention of ſurveying natural 
7 and artificial curioſities, and of con- 
u. berüng with thoſe who were eminent 
% manners, attainments, or genius. 
c a viiting the Continent, a more 
an Wa © (fn ive and intereſting profpect was 
r- played to his view; but he did not 
a! pate his curioſity amidſt a frivo- 
ales eus and perplexing variety of ob- 
1 of Js. As he had been long habitu- 
gel aled to the acquirement of uſeful 
tail wowledge, his reſearches were di- 


deck 


| before the ſuperſtructure of foreign 
E travel was erefted. The domeſtic 
E knowledge confiſted in an inveſtiga- 


branches of commerce and manufac- 


proved by 


ted to that alone. He poſſeſſed 


the beſt means of procuring ſatisfac- 
rory and genuine information, as he 
converſed in the French, Italian and 
German languages, with elegance 
and fluency, Such was the ſucceſs 
with which he ſacrificed to the Graces, 
that the ladies were charmed with the 
politeneſs of his manners; and ſuch 
was the highly cultivated fate of his 
mind, that foreigners in general 
gained 
change of ideas. His heart was hap- 
pily Jecured againlt the ſeductions of 
illicit amours, by an carly attach- 


ment to a lady, whoſe temper aud 
turn of mind were congenial with Ins 


own. Their abſence was alleviated 


by a regular correſpondence. His 
deſire to contribute to her entertain» 


ment and information, made every 
object doubly intereſting, and gave 


the keenelt edge to his curioſity. He 


ſurveyed the beſt ſpecimens of ancient 
and modern art with a degree of rap- 


ture bordering on enthubaſm. His 
taſte was not the offspring of affecta- 


tion, but the gift of nature, im- 
Experience, Harmony 
of colours, ſymmetry ot parts, and the 


name of a great malter, were, in his 
eſtimation, merely excellencies of the 
ſecond claſs. 
ing had no charms tor him, excluſive 
of the force and beauty of their ei- 
fect. Rome and Florence were the 
principal places of his reſidence, be- 
cauſe in them the fine arts had depo- 


Sculpture and paint- 


ſited their moſt valuable treaſures. 


At the expiration of three years he 
returned to his native country, and 


was united to the miltreſs of his af- 


fections. His manners were refined, 
but not formal: his dreſs was faſhion- 


able, but not foppiſh; his deportment 
eaſy, but not finical His conſtitution 


was invigorated by exerciſe, and his 


fortune unimpaired by extravagance z 
ſcepticiſm had not undermined, nor 


| bigotry contracted, his religious prin- 


ciples. He gave a proot how high 


a poliſh the Britiſh diamond will 
takes... 


2 U 2 


conſiderably by the inter- 
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take; his example fully evinced, 
that it cannot be excelled either m 
{ohdity or luſtre. His prejudices were 
worn away by enlarged 1ntercourſe 
with mankind. His philanthropy was 
ardent, and his patriotiſm not lefs 
Ipirited than rational. Manly, in 
ihort, was a citizen of the world, 
ho had carefully weighed the merits 
of all cultivated nations, and made 
England the place of his reſidence, 
decauſe her excellencies preponder- 
ated in the ſcale. 
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The foligabing Characterc, drawn by 
the maſterly. hand of the great Fre- 
deric, Ring oſ Pruſba, muj?, ave 

Zhink,” be highly acceptable. to our 

Readers. | 


Or Tus EMPTROR Crartes VI. 


HE Emperor Charles VI. had 

lately concluded pence with the 
Turks at Belgrade, through the me- 
ciation of Mr. de Villereuve, the 
French ambaſſador at Conſtantinople. 


By this peace the emperor ceded | 
to the grand ſeignior the kingdom 


of Servia, a part of Moldavia, and 
the important city of Belgrade. 
The latter years of the Emperor 


| Charatters by the late King of Pruſſia. 


the ſucceſſion, ſo well known in Eu. 


nown of its commencement, 


ceived from natwe qualities which 


of thoſe which form the great 
man. He was gencrous, but with. 


be bad induſiry, but not genius; 


performed little. He well under- 
hood 


particularly the Latin, in which he 


| of Auſtria. 


rope by the name ot the Pragwatie 
Sanction, The purport of this law 
was to aſcertain the ſucceſſion undi. 
vided to his daughter. There is, n 
doubt, good reaton to be lurpriſes, 
at perceiving the end of the reign of. 
Charles VI. ſo interior to the le. 
We 
ought to attribute the cauje of the 
misfortunes of this monarch to the 
loſs of Prince Eugene. Charles bad 
no one to replace this great nan, 
Atter his death, the flate loft its vi. 
gour, became lapguid, and its mem. 
bers periſhed. Charles VI. had re. 


conſtitute the good citizen, but none 


out diſcernment; his mind was b. 
mited, and deſtitute of penetration; 


ſo that, while he laboured much, he: 


the German. conſtitutional 
ſorms, and ſpoke ſeveral languages, 


excelied, He was a good father, a 
good huſband, but a ſuperſtiicus 
bigot, like all the princes ot the houſe 
le had been educated 
to obey, not to command. His Mis 
niſters amuſed him by making bim 
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Charles VI. had been fo unfortunate 
that he had ſeen lhimſelf ftripped of 
the kingdom of Naples, of Sicily, 


a judge of ſuits in the Aujic coun- 
cil, and by punctually attaching him 
to the minutiæ of ceremony, and 
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and a part of the Milaneſe, by the 
French, the Spaniards, and the Sar- 


dinians. He had, likewiſe, by the 


peace of 1737, ceded the dutchy of | 


Lorrain to France, which had been 
in poſſeſſion of the family of the duke 


His ſon-in-law from time imme-_ 


morial, By this treaty the empe- 


ror beſtowed provinces, and France | 


vain guaantces, Tuſcany excepted, 
which muſt be regarded as a pre- 
carious poſſeſſion. France graran- 
tied to the emperor a ſamily law, 


Which he had publiſhed concerning 


cd of all. . ä 


m France. Lewis XIV. refoled bi 


the etiquette of the houie of Bur. 

nndy. Thus, while he was emploh- 
ed in trifles like theſe, or waſting lis 
time in hunting, his miniſters, the 
true maſters of the monarchy, diſpoſ- 


Or PRixcx EUER. 

THE good fortune of the hou cf 
Auſtria bad brought into its fer. 
vice Prince Eugene of Savcy, ® 
whom we have jult {poken. Ibis 
prince had worn the clerical band 
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2 benefice; Eugene requeſted a com- his affairs. The count was inſolent 
pany of dragoons; this he was like- and haughty; he imagined himſelt 
wiſe refuſed, becauſe they miſtook | an Agrippa, a Mecenas; the princes 
kis genius, and becauſe the young of the empire were offended at the 
lords of the court had given him the | ſeverity of his government, very dif- 
nick name of Dame Claude. Eu- | ferent, in that reſpe&, from the go- 
gene, perceiving every gate of for- | vernment of Prince Eugene, who em- 
tune ſhut upon him, left his mother, | ployed gentleneſs only, by which he 
Madame de Soiffons, and France, | guided the Germanic body at his 
and offered his ſervices to the Empe- | pleaſure. . 

20r Leopold. He became colonel, , 1 5 
and obtained a regiment. His merit“ Or CARDBINVAL Frevar, 

made rapid ſtrides. The fignal fer- | LEWIS XIV. had made this car- 
vices he performed, and the ſuperiori- dinal, then biſhop of Frejus, the 15 
ty of his talents, ſoon raiſed him to | preceptor of his grandſon. Prieſts þ 
the firſt military commands. He was | are as ambitions as other men, and #4 
generaliſſimo, preſident of the coun- | often more ſubtle. After the death b 
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eil of war, and, finally, prime- mi- of the regent, Duke of Orleans, Þ a 
niſter to the Emperor Charles VI. | Fleuri drove the Duke of Bourbon, | 1 | 
This prince ſaw himſelf the chief of | who then occupied that place, into 75 


the Imperial army; he governed not | exile, that he might obtain it him- 
only the Aultrian provinces, but | (elf. His manner of governing was 
the empire itſelf; properly ſpeak- | rather prudent than active. While 
ing, he was emperor. So long as | in the arms of his miſtrefles he perſe- 
Prince Eugene preſerved the vigour | cuted the Janſeniſts. He would 
of his mind, the arms and negocia- | have only orthodox biſhops; and yet, 
tions of Auſtria proſpered; but rhe | during a dangerous fit of ſickneſs, he 
head which had fo long laboured for | refuſed receiving the ſacraments of 
the welfare of the Imperial houſe | the church. All the reſpe& which 
was, when enfeebled by age and in- | the pride of porap can inſpire had IT 
firmity, incapable of continuing the | been exhauſted by Richliev and Ma- WH 
ſame labours, and of rendering the | zarin. Fleuri, in contraſt, would 13 
ſame ſervices, How humiliating to | have his grandeur to conſiſt in ſimpli- 
our vanity are reflections like theſe! | city, He left but little wealth to 
AConde,an Eugene, a Marlborough, | his deſcendants, but he enriched them 
behold the underſtanding extin&t | by immenſe benefactions, which 3 
while the body continues to live, and | were liberally ſhowered among them 1 
men of the moſt boundleſs genius | by the king. This prime miniſter 
end in imbecillity! Pride thyſelf | preferred negociation to war, becauſe 
dereafter, poor Humanity, in thy | in faction he was powerful, but 
powers, if thou dareſt. The men- | knew not how to command armies. 

tal decline of Prince Eugene was the | He affected to be pacific, that he 
moment of intrigue among all the | might become the umpire rather than 
Auſtrian miniſters. Count Zintzen- | the conqueror of kings: he was 
dorf acquired the moſt control over | bold in his projects, but timid in 
the mind of his maſter; he had little | execution; an economiſt of the reve- 
_ duftry, but was fond of good cheer; | nues of the ſtate, and endowed with | 
de was the Apicius of the Impe- | the ſpirit of order; qualities which 
zial court, and the emperor ſaid that | rendered him uſeful to France, the 
the excellent ragouts of his miniſter | finances of which had been exhauſted | 
Vers the cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of | by the war of the ſucceſſion, and 
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2 vicious adminiſtration. He neg- 
lected the army too much, and was 
too much prejudiced in favour of the 


\ Gnanciers. The naval force was al- 
moſt annihilated while he governed, 


and the military ſo much neglected 
that they could not erect their tents 
during the firſt campaign of 1733. 
With ſome good qualities for inte- 


this miniſter in Europe was that of 
weakneſs and knavery; vices which 


| 


| 


rior adminiſtration, the character of 


he derived from tbe church in 


which he had been educated. The 


good economy of the cardinal, how- 


ever, procured the kingdom the 
means of liquidating a part of the im- 
menſe debt contracted under the reign 
of Lewis XIV. He repaired the 
diſorders of the regency, and, by 


temporizing means, France recovered 


from the confulion in which ſhe had 


Caurſfory REFLECTIONS : Adareſſed to 


the LApiEs. 


\HE contemplation of female 
| beauty is one of the moſt pleaſ- 


ing, as well as rational enjoyments, 


this great metropolis affords ; and it 
is with ſome ſatisfaction that ] viſit 


TTT 


the park, the gardens, and public 


walks, where many hundreds of beau- 


tiful women are aſſembled. I am 
not of opinion, that the country is 


the only place where we are to look 


for natural beauty; nor do 1 think 
that there is any thing in a London 
reſidence merely, which is unfriendly | 
to perſonal beauty. Country beau- 
ties have generally leſs of that pleaſ- 


ing effeminacy which conſtitutes cha- 
racter in the features of a lady. A 
town beauty, whoſe education has 


been properly regulated, has a ſome- 
thing in her look and manner which 
is more irreſiſtible than mere red and 
white, and a certain air, which ſome | 


— 
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have called ſentiment. But of hig 

word Jam not very fond. It is a no 

word, and has been groſsly abuſæd. 
The greateſt enemies to beauty are 


late hours, crowded aſſemblics, and 


high living. In theſe reſpects, we 
ſeem to be growing worſe, rather than 
better; and hence come pallid looks, 
conſumptive habits, and diſordered 
conſtitutions. Late hours to all man- 
kind are pernicious, becauſe they di. 
turb the regular operation of nature 
in producing fleep; and to females 
they are particularly fo, becauſe they 
dilturb every function of nature, oc. 
caſion irregular appetite, and deprive 
them of that which is of the greateſt 


advantage to beauty, the freſh air of 


the morning. | | 
Crowded aſſemblies are pernicious, 
becauſe in them we breathe à cor- 


| rupted air; the breath which hus 
been thrown by the Syſtem of Law. | 


once paſſed out of the body is unfit 


to be inſpired again; and were it not 
for the extent of the atmoſphere, . 
| would become poiſonous. How per- 


nicious, then, mult it be to fit for 


four or five hours in a crowded pub. 
lic place, where we breathe the efluvia 


of a thouſand perſons, not to ſpeak 
of oil in lamps, &c. Hence that 


difficulty of breathing, which many 


perſons complain of, when ſhut up in 
public places, and which many ot 


my female friends may have experi- 
_ enced, without perhaps knowing the 
cauſe. But this is not the only mil- 


chief of crowded aſſemblies. The 


pores become open by the exceſiive 
heat: and as we come ſuddenly from 


that heat into the cold air, our lungs 
become immediately affected; and 


many, from this cauſe only, have 


dated fatal aſthmas, conſumptions, 


and fevers, which have hurried beauty 


into an untimely grave, and deprived 

parents of thoſe on whom they tondly 

doated. I need not add, that dancing 
increaſes all thoſe dangers. _— 

High living, perhaps, may not be 

conſidered as the ſin which moſt on 
| 2 oh 
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| 002 way or other. But gaming, pro- 


| unfriendly to health and happinets. 
| To ſee a beautiful face diſtorted at 


| fineſt features tortured into malignity 


E ticle which we cannot behold without 
| contempt or cenfure. 


| moſt deteſtable vice that man is guilty 


female gameſter is walking on the di- 
rect road to deſtruction. Beſides, cards 
lead to late hours, and not unfre- 
| quently to bad company. 
E lznant paſſions which gaming pro- 
mates, onght never to have place in 
| that tender boſom, where the ſweet ! 
| lolicitudes of the ſofter affections, 
and the cares of a family only ought 
do dwell. . . 


| Gered beauty are unfortunately cal. 
| UWated to increaſe the malady. Paint, 
in all its varieties, makes dreadial | 
barock on the ſkin ; and, what is 


| for ſome time, it mult be continued, 


Curſory Reflections: Addreſſed to the Ladies. 


fits beſets the female ſex;' nor, in- 


ded, from my Own experience, can 
carry this into even a general aſſer⸗ 
ton. Temperance in eating and 
drinking is the characteriſtic of our 
countrywomen;z and if there are a 
ty examples of a contrary practice, 
they are bat few, and the example 
can never be ſo agreeable as to tempt 
hers. Interperance, though much 
ſnort of intoxication or gluttony, can 
not, with any truth, be imputed to 
the virtuous part of the ſex; and as 
for the other part, intemperance, as 
ell as all their faults, are entitled to 
our pity. 3 

Cards have been faid to be an 
enemy to female beauty. Where 
they are played merely for an amuſe- 
ment, they can have but little effect, 


— — 


perly ſpeaking, is unqueſtionably very 


—— 


the loſs of an odd trick; to ſee the 
at the good luck of another, is a ſpec- 


It would be 
ealy to prove, that gaming is the 


of; and more eaſy to prove, that a 


The ma- 


— 


dent, and diſeaſe. 


The uſual remedies to cure diſor- 


worſt of all, after it has been uſed 


© hide the ravages it has made. Like 


Ciaing, in caſes of lowneſs of {pirits, | 


%. 
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| painting is a temporary cure, and a 
prolonged diſeaſe, 


Beſides, there is 
no kind of paint which can be uſed, 
that will deceive the eye. An igno- 
rant country booby, who has been 
but a month in town, may diſtin- 
guilh a painted from a natural beauty, 
as eaſily as he could diſtinguiſh a gar- 
den from a heath, or an oak from an 
hazle. Whether perfumes may not 
be conſidered as an auxiliary to beau- 
ty, is doubtful But the uſe of paint 
indicates a want, and the continual 


_ uſe of perfumes lead to an unpleaſan: 


ſuſpicion. | 
Let me not, my fair readers, be 
accuſed of ſeverity in theſe remarks 


on female beauty.—Thoſe to whom 
they are not applicable, will, J hope, 
be convinced, that it is their happi- 


nels, and not my own, that I conſult. 


{ could chearfully write for. months 
and years on this ſubje&, and think 


my labour a pleaſure, if the conſe- 
quence was, that I perſuaded one 
miſguided fair one to ſtudy her health 
and happineſs, in preference to faſhion 


and pleaſure. | | 


Beauty, where the ſole gift of na- 
ture, and in its higheſt perfection, re- 
tains its attractions but for a ſhort 


time. It can catch the eye, but it 


will never of itſelf fix the affections. 
It is the daily (port of time, and acci- 
It perithes like a 
bankrupt fortune, without leaving any 


thing behind it to ſatisfy thoſe who. 

gave it credit, 
poliſhed manners, and a chearful diſ- 
poſition, are beauties which will never 
ceaſe to pleaſe. Sweerneſs of tem- 


An informed mind, 


per gives to the moſt ordinary coun- 


tenance an animation which no mere 


beauty can equal. It catches, it at- 


tracts, and it fixes the affections. It 
makes the poſſeſſor happy in ſolitude, 
and egreeable in company. It is 
that diſpoſition which* is the moſt 
eſtimable qualification in a wife and 


a mother. Beauty may attract lovers, 
and ſong; and taſhionable fame. A 


well 
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well. inſormed mind, and a ſweet tem- 
per, will attract a huſband, and all 
the felicities that attend a married 


life, the affection of children, the 
love of friends, and the general re- 


ipec of the world, A. B. 


--- h- .-. K. 


 Extrads from the Sermon preached by 
the Lord BisHoP of LonDoNn, at 


the Cathedral Church of St. PAUL, | 


before their MAIESTIES and both 
HovsEs of PARLIAMENT, on the 
23d Day of April 1789, being the 
Day appointed fer a General Thank/- 
giving. . 


HE text is taken from Pſalm | 
XXV11, ver. 16. The Biſhop thus 


begins his Sermon: 


neſs, or conſtant eaſe and tranquillity, 
is a truth which no one will be diſpoſ- 
ed to controvert. That we are 
| beſet with dangers, and expoſed 
to calamities of various 


which probably moſt of thoſe who 
now hear me know too well from 


their own experience: and the reſt 


will molt aſſuredly know it full time 


enough: for there cannot be a weaker 


or more childiſh imagination, than 
to flatter ourſelves with the hope ot 


paſſing through the world without 


our ſhare of thoſe calamities, which 


are inſeparable from mortality. Af- 


fliction then, of one kind or other, 


being unavoidable, it is evidently a | 
matter of the very laſt importance to | 
_ every human being, to enquire care- | 
fully what are the beſt and moſt ſolid 


ſupports and conſolations under it, 
where they are to be found, and how 
ſecured. If we turn our thoughts to 
men of this deſcription (ſays the 
learned divine) we ſhall find few per- 


{ons better qualified to give complete | 


kinds, 
which we can neither foreſee nor 
avert, is equally certain. It is a fact, 


Heaven. 


— 


— 


Extract, from the Biſhop of London's Sermon. 


information on this head, than the 
Royal Author of the text before us. 
From vhence then were theſecomforts 
and theſe hopes derived? This is the 
great queſtion, the great object of 


our preſent inquiry, and the anſwer 


to it is ima few words they were de- 
rived from Truſt in God. This it wa: 
that be declared to be his great refuge 
in diſtreſs, his ſhield, his rock, his 
caſtle, his houſe of defence, his beſt 


and firmeſt ſtay under all his various 


misfortunes.“ | | 
The noble Prelate follows this up 
with cloſe and ſound reaſoning, and 
then obſerves, 
„That afflictions, far from being 
any mark of God's difpleatuie, are 
proofs of his kindneſs to us; they are 
fatherly corrections, they are friend- 


ly admonitions, they are ſalutary, 
« That this life 1s not, and was 
not intended to be, a ſtate of happi- 


though unpalatable medicines. They 
are, in ſhort, inſtruments in the 
hands of our Maker, to improve our 


minds, to rectify our tailings, to de- 


tach us from the preſent ſcene, to fix 
our affections on things above, and 
thus form in us that humble and de- 
vout temper of mind, and unblemiſhed 
ſanctity of life, which are neceſſary 
to quality us for the great purpoſe of 
our creation, the attainment ot ever- 
laſting happineſs in another and bet- 


ter world.“ | | 


We now come to the great buſineſs 
of that day. NE 
There is not a nation upon earth 
(ſays his Lordſhip) that has been fa. 
voured with a greater number ot 
providential deliverances than our 


own; and there are none of cheſe 
that are impreſſed with plainer and 


more unequivocal marks of a divia* 


interpoſition, than that which is now 


the ſubje& of our thank(ſgivings 19 
Incredulity itſelf has been 
compelled to own, that the hand of 
God has been vifible on the preſent 


occaſion; nor is the joy of the = 
tion more univerſal than its belief c 


that great and important truth; ws 
1 abore 


above all, the heart of our Sovereign 
is deeply impreſſed with this convic- 
tion, that in God was his help; and 
that to his peculiar bleſſing on the 
means uſed for his recovery, that re- 
covery is to be aſcribed. Through- 


hofore that God he now appears in 
this holy and venerable ſtructure, ſur- 


tionate ſubjects, to offer up in the 
moſt public manner, and with a ſeri- 
| ovſneſs and ſolemnity ſuited to the 
_ oecalion, his praiſes and chankſgiv- 
ings for thoſe ſignal mercies, which 


him, and through him to this whole 
kingdom. A ſpectacle more ſtriking, 
more awful, more dignified, more 
intereſting, more edifying, has 
ſcarce _ 


the obſervation of mankind. I 


great and pious Monarch, in the pre- 
_ fence of his whole kingdom, proſtrat- 


edifice which he had juſt erected to 
the honour of his Maker, and thus, 


tions of his ſoul in the ſacred writings 


ed himſelf before that magnificent 


lpreading forth his hands towards 
Heaven, poured out the devout: emo- 


out the whole of his ſevere trial, his 
truſt in God never forſook him; and 


rounded with his faithful and affec- 


have been ſo recently vouchſafed to 


know not whether we are to except 
even that celebrated one recorded 
in the Firſt Book of Kings, where a 


$ (1 Kings 8.—22.) This, it muſt be 


. Heaven, to fill it with the ſublimeſt 
t | conceptions of the Deity, and to im- 
: preſs it with the livelieſt ſentiments 
1c 


af veneration, piety, devotion, and 
gratitude. And ſurely effects of a 
ſimilar nature, and little inferior in de- 


n ſome reſpect diſſimilar; though we 


confeſſed, was a ſcene moſt eminent - 
ly calewlated to raiſe the ſoul towards 


gree, may be expected from the pre- 
lent awful ſolemnity: ſor though the 
wo occalions are, it muſt be owned, 


oy ve not now met to dedicate a Temple 
5 to God; yet we are met, I truſt, for 


a (till nobler dedication, for the de- 
Uication of a whole people, with their 


E xtradts frem the Biſhep. of Londor"s Serimen. 
; 


ever been preſented to | 


— 


Vol, II. . 


Sovereign at their, head, to their Al- 
mighty Protector, their common be- 
nefactor and deliverer; for the dedi- 
cation of ourſelves, our ſouls and 
bodies, throughout the whole courſe 


ot our future lives, to his worſhip, 


hrs ſervice, his laws, and his religion. 
Nothing leſs than this can be an ade- 


quate return to our Heavenly Father, 
for raiſing up our beloved Sovereign 


from the bed of ſickneſs, and preſerv- 
ing to us, in his perſon, every thing 
that is dear and valuable to us, as 
men, as Britons, and as Chriſtians. 
For how is it poſſible on ſuch an oc- 
caſion as the preſent, not to remem- 


ber, or not to acknowledge, the many 


other valuable bleſſings we poſſeſs, as 
well as that which completes and con- 
firms them all, that which we this 
day commemorate? Are we not, as 
2 people, bleſt beyond example, and 


aimoſt beyond belief? Do we not en- 
joy the preſent mode of worſhip, the 


beſt conſtituted form of Government, 
the molt equal laws, the moſt upright 
adminiſtration of juſtice? Are we not 
perfectly ſecure in our perſons, our pro- 


perties, our civil and religious liberties? 


Are not our manufactures flouriſhing. 


our population encreaſing, our public 


burthens gradually leſſening, our a- 
gricultere highly improved, 


marks of peace, of comfort, of cheer- 


fulneſs, of affluence, viſible on every 


ſide; and are not our credit and 
reputation 
to our proſperity and happineſs at 
home? F io noe, 
If this be a true picture of our 
ſituation, how can we ever expreſs, 
as we ought, our thankfulneſs to the 


gracious Author of all theſe mercies? 
It is not the obſervance, it is not the 


devotion, however ardent, of a ſingle 


day, that can be a ſufficient evidence 
of our gratitude. The only ſure and 


certain proof of our ſincerity is the re- 

formation of our hearts, and the fu- 

tare holineſs of our lives.“ 
2 KX 
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our 
commerce boundleſs? Are not the 


abroad commenſurate. 


The 
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Incline thee to a Baron's pray'r. 


The maſſy lance, and brace the ſhield, 
Tis but to gain the glorious prize 
Of favour in Geralda's eyes. | 


By thy ineſtimable charms 


Th' oppreſſor's hand will I reſtrain, 


Shall pay me for my chivalry. | 
Whene'er you ſpeak, where'er you 


The Bazon's PxAvER. | 
{From Earl STRoxcBo0w, a Novel.] | 


1 ag gentle, wiſe, and | 


of 


i | 


Whoſe prime ambition 1s to be, | 
O peerleſs maid! approv'd by thee. 


When in the tournament I wield 


My faithful lips ſhall ev'n proclaim 
In bloody field thy noble name; 


And, ere the ſhock of hoſts be giv'n, 


Invoke thee, as a faint of heav'n, 
Ott as I ſee thee ſtately tread 


Where duteous vaſſals bow the head, 


And hear the common voice declare, | 
That thou art good as thou art fair. 


My youthful boſom's fir*d to arms, 
And deems th* applauſe of ſuch a 
A triumph of the brighteſt kind. 


 Geralda, gentle, wiſe, and fair, 


Incline thee to a Baron's pray'r, 
Whoſe prime ambition is to be, 


O peerleſs maid! approv'd by thee. 
I'll pierce the haunts of ſavage men, 


And brave the tiger in his den. 


Winti by day, by night will wake, 


A ſuff'rer for thy beauty's ſake, 


And looſe the captive from lus chain, 
And when return'd, aſmile from thee 


OR SO os 
Attentive nobles look and love; 


How bleſt of all the knightly train OY 


Who bath not look'd nor lov'd in 


FD. WE 


Geralda, gentle, wiſe, and fair, 


| Incline thee to a Baron's pray'r, 
- Whoſe prime ambition is to be, 
O peerleſs maid! approv'd by thee. 


3 Goddeſs ! 


| Friendſhip undebas'd by art, 


Original and ſelect Poetry. 


0 U T H. 
By Mrs. Moopy. 


ſpri 
Youth, prigntly 
Source of innocence and truth, 
Faireſt virtyes form thy train, 
Choiceſt bletlings crown thy reign ; 


As thy opening charms advance, 


See them all around thee dance; 
See them all around thee bow, 
Weaving garlands for thy brow: 


| Health preſents her ruddy face, 
Vigour offers active grace; 


Mirth beſtows her harmleſs wiles, 
Sportive frolicks, chearful ſmiles, 
Beauty, from her genuine ſprings, 
In thy lap her treaſure flings: _ 
Theſe combine to deck thy mien, 
And on thy placid front are ſeen. 
Nature brings her pureſt fires, 
Love that glows with chaſte deſires ; 
Candour's unſuſpicious heart; 
Valour's generous ardent flame, 
Burning with the thirſt of fame; 
Theſe, in ſimple colours dreſs'd, 
Grace the mirrour of thy breaſt; 
Genius gives the tuneful quire, 
Thine the harp and thine the lyre; 
'Thine the Poet's glowing themes, 
Thine are Fancy's pureſt dreams; 
T bine are Muſic's ſofteſt powers; 
Thine are Life's harmonious hours; 
Thine the jocund ſpirits gay, 


Dancing ſuns that round thee play; 
Hope that every wiſh ſupplies; 


Thoughtleſs Eaſe that Care defies ; | 
Virtues, pleaſures, half divine, 


| Theſe, enchanting Youth! are thine, 


. -b b e 
N EARLY RISING, 
Buy Mr. Joun ARMsTRON, 


| Student in the College of Edinburgh 


OW foolſh they, who length" 


* 


ie. 


hen 


And ſlumber in the morning light, 
Who uſe the taper's feeble ray, 

And flight the ſplendours of the day, 
Prefer the ſickly glare of art 

To the pure pleaſures of the heart ! 
How, ſweet at early morning's riſe, 
To view the glories of the tkies, 
And mark with curious eyes the ſun 
Prepare his radiant courſe to run; 

Its faireſt form then nature wears, 
And clad in brighteſt green appears ; 
Soft breezes murmur through the (ky, 
And ſcatter fragrance as they fly; 


| The ſprightly lark with artlets lay 


Prockums the entrance of the day. 


How ſweet to breathe the gale” s per- 


fume, 


And feaſt the eyes with nature” O 


bloom! 
Along the dewy lawn to rove, 
And hear the mufic of the grove! 
On inſpiration's active wings, 


Then heavenly contemplation * | 
| TI undevious path of reaitude Pure 


And then upon the poet's head 

Their choiceſt gifts the Mules ſhed, 

Nor you, ye delicate and fair, 

Neglect to taſte the morning air; "0 

This will your nerves with vigour 
A 

Improve and heighten every grace, 

Add to your breath a rich perfume, 


And to your cheeks a fairer bloom, 


With luſtre teach your eyes to glow, 


And health, and chearfulneſs beſtow. | 


$$444+$43+44+4 ++ 
On HAPPINESS. 


By rug Sans. | 


To which our wiſhes and « our labours 
tend, 


Thee Rill we trace through every 
varied maze, 


ferent ways; 


for thee an anxious life we 
ſpend, 


Pa. ent 


A Chronicle for Mey. 


7 April it may be ſaid, 


0ů Happineſs! chou great and : 
only end, | 


Thee flill we ſeek by thouſand dif- 


375 
Or boldly dare for thee to meet our 
e "Ina; 

| How art thou found or in what diſ- 

| tant land? 

Can riches buy thee, or can power, 
command? | 

No! happineſs nought Sur ward. en | 
beſtow, | 

And on ovrſelves depends our r bliſs, 

or woe, 
The like events in life occur to all, 
The bad oft flouriſh, while the virtuous. 


fall; 
Yet Vice is wretched, een. while i 
| ſucceeds, _ 
And Virtue happy till, although it 
bleeds. | 
Approving conſcience yields a An 
joy; | 
Which tortune cannot give, nor vet 
3 deſtroy; | 
Doſt thou ſock happineſs? to virtue 
true 


ſue, 
Intent alone to do thy duty ſtill, 
Scek not an happy fate, nor ſhun an 
ill; 
To act thy part aright to tes 18 given » 
Be this thy care, th' event bee to 
heaven. 


eee. 0, 73 7 6. ere Ig e 
RI RERN eee NOK. 


Monthly Choonicle, and 
of Politics. 


in 
general, thatitwas the merrielt 
Britain has ſeen for near half a cen- 


king is in proportion to that gloom 
which clouded the minds of all judi- 
cious men and good citizens during 
the time of his illneſs 3 and, if it be 
reaſonable to meaſure the extent of 
joy by that of the evil from which 
the reſtoration of his majeſty's health 
has delivered us, there was never in 


* 


2X 2 and 


tury. The joy at the recovery of the 


Great · Britain, ſince the defeat of 
| Walpole s exciſe ſcheme in 1737» 


376 . Monthly Chronicle for May. 


and that of the rebellion in 1745. ſo ed a Traffic founded in nature, wa 
much cauſe for ſincere congratula- | beneficial to both parties. Bur the 
tion. 5 | conduct of tke Emprels in the eſtab. 

_ Theentertainments, the illuminati- | liſhment of the armed neutrality, and 
ons, the proceſſion to St. Paul's, united the terms demanded by the Ruil.urs 
taſte with magnificence ; and, while | 


for a renewal ofthe commercial treaty, 
they emphatically beſpoke the feelings have ſown the ſeeds of reſentment 


of all concerned in them, diſplayed | and diftruſt on the part of Gear Bri. 
the refinement, magnificence, and | tain, and inclined her to alliance wih 
wealth of this great nation. _ | Sweden, from whence, though we 
A report, which has for ſome time | cannot draw all the commerciel ad. 
prevailed, of a ſextuple alliance be - vantages that we reap from cr inter- 
tween Ruſſia, Auſtria, France, Spain, ; courſe with Ruflta, we may yet he 
Naples, and Denmark, begins to | ſupplied with naval ſtores at as low 1 
_ excite the inquiries of politicians. | price, and not inferior in Quality, 
That the Ruſſian ſhould wiſh to in- | The conduct of the Empreſs, reſpce- 
clude the Danes, who have proved | ing the armed neutrality, was natu- 
themſelves their faithful allies, ma | ral, noble and judicious; nor can it 
general arrangement for the promo- | be condemned on any principle ofthe 
tion of their power, is very natural; | law of nature and nations. Great 
and that the French ſhould, as uſual, Britain had no other reaſon for com- 
endeavour to. make a fool of | plaining of this aſſociation, than pride, 
Spain, with its dependencies in | and an unjuſt pretenſion to naval do- 
Italy, is alſo natural; but that | minion. If, however, the matter 
Denmark, or any other ſecondary | had been otherwiſe, reſentment ought 
kingdom or ſtate in Europe, ſhould | never to enter into the meaſures ot 
accede, or even connive ata confe- | ſtates and ſovereign princes. 
deracy which threatens the liberties A more ſerious ſubject of differ. 
of Europe; is ſurely impolitic, and | ence with Ruſſia, is, the demand that 
even a proof of infatuation, her ſhips ſhall be allowed to enterour 
I divide the ſpoil of weaker | ports, without ſubjecting their cargoes 
Rates, and to reap the fruits as much | to the alien duty, contrary to the navi 
as poſſible, without incurring the | gation act, which encourages our own 
miſeries of war, has been, for ſome | ſhipping, by enacting, that the botten 
time, the principal feature in the po- | upon which goods are brought ſhall 
litics of France, Auſtria, and Ruſſia | conſtitute the veſſel Alien or Britijh. | 
Should theſe powers be allowed to | Though, therefore, all are ſenſible ot 
| Parcel out among themſelves the do- | the advantages ofa commercial treaty 
Ininions, or, what is nearly the ſame | with Ruſſia, yet every candid judge 
thing, the independence of neigh- | will admit, that it is better not to pic 
bouring ſtates, all Europe muſt be | for it on terms that mult prove diſad- 
reduced under their power. | vantageousto our country; but rather 
Diſtance, with a great reciprocity | to leave the Ruſſian court to them 
of wants and ſuperfluities, render | ſelves; and to recolle& what would 
Great Britain and Ruſſia natural | be the conſequences to Ruſſia ſhould 
allies. Naval ſtores, and other ma- England deviſe means of drawing ber 
_ terials from Ruſſia, find vent in Eng- ſupplies of hemp, flax, iron, tallou, 
land; and the manufactures of Eng- &c. from any other quarter. — This 
land are circulated throughout the | we preſume, is the hiſtory of the pre 
vaſt Ruſſian empire. The expiration | ſent correſpondence between Great 
of a Commercial Treaty between theſe Britain and Sweden.— _ 


powers has not ſuſpended or diminiſh. | It is to be wiſhed, however, * 
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with Ruſſia. And it may be queſti- 
oned, whether it would not be better 
to truſt to the continuance of our trade 


than to incur thoſe hazards Which 
muſt accompany an alliance with 
her natural, and, at preſent, actual 
enemy. „ 

The advances that are made to- 
wards civil liberty in France are great 
and rapid. Tt is not improbable, from 


degree of democracy may be infuſed 
into the new-modelled or reſormed 
conſtitution of France than what 1s to 
de found ia that of England. The 
third eſtate, or the repreſentatives of 


in the repreſentation of France than 
the members for cities and towns 
have in the Engliſh parliament. The 
power of the crown of France will 
alſo beas much limited as that of 
England, while it may be queſtioned 


But Monſ. de Calonne contends, that 
ſuch an order of affairs in France can- 


of a civil war, mult return to the fix- 
ed principles of the conſtitution, which 


rights ofthe crownz which muſt, in 
the courſe of things, be reſumed. Is 
it the intereſt of England that this 
3 ſhould be fulfilled or falG- 


TURKS. 


entirely diflipated ; on the contrary, 
paign, from the preparations that are 


making by each of the contending 
powers. The Turk is aſſembling all 


Fam with troops, Which are conti- 


* 
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ime arrangments may yet take place 


Grand Vizier, and the Pacha ot 


with Ruſſia, even without a treaty, 


vually joining the armies of the 


Romelia. | | 
The Emperor of Germany, on the 


preſent appearances, that a greater 


the burghers, will have greater weight 


whether it will have equal influence. 


not poſſibly be laſting; that all inno- 
vations, but not without the horrors 


is fundamentally monarchical. The | 
king, he thinks, has abdicated the 


All hopes of peace between their 
Imperial Majeſties and the Porte are 


every thing announces a bloody cam- 


his forces; and the city of Conſtan- 
unople, as well as all its environs, 


other hand, is very diligent. His 
army aſſembled in the Bannat, to op- 
poſe that of the Grand Vizier, will 
confiſt of 48 battalions, and of the 
ſame number of ſquadrons, beſides 
huſſars.— The corps of Prince 
Hohenlohe and Prince Saxe Cobourg 
are already on their march, the firſt 
from Tranſylvania, the fecond from 


cert with the Ruffians. 


and Auſtria, is expected to be renewed 
in the courte ofnext month'; Belgrade 
will probably be beſieged in form, as 


will make a diverſion towards the 
| Black Sea, to draw the attention of 
the Tui ks that way, and facilitate the 
Emperor's operations; but if the 


did laft year, and do not ritk a gene- 
ral engagement, the two Imperial 


—_—__— 
— 


0 boalt of at the end of the cams 
paign. . 
| | $000 ooo 0009 0096 ©0e0 0000 £009 0009 


FRA NU E. 


of the tumults which reign in almoſt 
every province of the kingdom. All 


| is anarchy and confuſion, At Rheimes, 


| at Nancy, Avignon, Beſancon, Mar- 
ſeilles, Aix, and throughout the whole 


| ly riſing; and, in ſome of the above- 


mentioned places, their movements 
have been truly dreadtul. 


of aſſembling to eſtabliſh order and 
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Moldavia, intending to penetrate ib- 
to Wallachia, in order to act in con- 


The war betwixtthe Turks, Ruſſia, 


ſoon as ſmaller places in the Bannat 
ol Temeſwarare reduced; the Ruſſians 


Turks make at a war of poſts, as they 


Houſes will probably not have much 


All our letters from France are full 


provinces, the populace are continual- 


Thus, in 
the very moment when the repreſen- 
tatives of the nation are at the point 


good government, diſorders and tu- 

mults are multiplied. At Marſeilles, 
the people have ſet a price on the 
| heads of the Mayor, the Aſſeſſor, 2 | 
| 0% wh | the 
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the Farmer of the Impoſts. It was 
at the town of Aulps, in Provence, 
where the Chief Magiſtrate Montfera 


was torn to pieces, in the moſt bar- 
The officers of the 


King are not more reſpected; they 
have been inſulted in every poſſible 
manner, even to effacing their names 
from the public monuments; and 
large troops of banditti rove about 


uncontrouled, in the midſt of theſe 


inſurrections. | 
Paris, 


May 7. 


A recent inſurrection at Paris has 


been attended with very dreadful con- 
ſequences. The ſource of this evil, 


was a declaration made by a manu- 
facturer, purporting, That fifteen 
ſous a day were ſufficient to ſupport a 
journey man and his family, provided 


This declaration, which really a- 
roſe in kindneſs towards the manu- 
facturers, was ſo miſconceived by 


by them, that they ſurrounded his 


houſe with the moſt hoſtile intentions. 
The guards were ordered out to 


preſerve the peace, but the multitude 
were ſo enraged with violence as to 


kill ſome of the ſoldiers, in conſe- 
quence of which a very large party 
of the military were drawn forth, 


and a ſhocking flaughter is ſaid to 
have enſued, in which more than 600 | 
| heirs male of his Royal Highneſs' bo- 


perſons were killed on the ſpot. 
The manufacturers, with all the 


weapons they could obtain, diſputed 
the point with the utmoſt obſtinacy, 
and made great havock among the 
military, but were at laſt wholly over- 


1 


powered and deſtroyed. 


amongſt the ſurviving friends and re- 


i | lations of thoſe who were the victims 
= of this lamentable commotion, it is 


impoſſible to deſcribe. 


he ſcene of this dreadful maſſacre, 


was the Fauxbourg de St Antoine. 


On Thurſday laſt, about twelve 


| o'clock at noon, his Majeſty opened 


: 


he conſternation and miſery which 
this. horrid carnage has produced 


8 


Ireland. 1 

Thurſday Ap. 23 being appointedby 
his Majeſty's proclamation to be ob- 
ſerved as a day of General Thank 
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the Aſſembly of the States Genery. 
by a ſpeech from the throne. 
which was received with loud 1c. 
clamations. The Queen was ſeated 
near the King, on his left hand; 
Monſieur, and the Comte d'Artois, 
at a ſmall diſtance on the right: 
Madame, and Madame Elizabeth 
(his Majeſty's ſiſters) together with 
Meſdames Victoire and Adelaide (his 


Majeſty's aunts) on the left hand be. 
hind the 


ueen. The other Princes 
of the blood, with ſome Dukes and 


Peers, were on the right; the Mar- 
ſhals of France, with others of the 


ſame rank, were on the Jett: the 


Garde des Sceaux was allo on the 


right of the throne The Duc d'. 


Orleans, who is the only Prince of 


the Blood choſen deput; to the States 
General, took his ſeat as ſuch among 
the nobility. The miniſters were ſeated 


| cloſe under a platform. After his Ma- 


jeſty had ſiniſhed his ſpeech, the Garde 


des Sceaux and Montieur Neckar ad- 


dreſſed his Majeſty and the Aſſembly; 


and at about 4 o'clock the King roſe 


from his ſeat, and adjourned the 
meeting to the following day. 
„% 2 0-H. | 
The King has been pleaſed to 
grant to his molt dearly beloved ſon, 
Prince William Henry, and to the 


dy lawiully begotten, the dignities of 
Duke of the kingdom of Great Britain, 


and Earl of the kingdom of Ireland, 


by the names, ſtiles, and titles of Dale 
of Clarence and of St. Andrews, in 


the kingdom of Great Britain, and of 


Earl of Munſter, in the kingdom of 


giving to Almighty God for the ſig- 
nal interpoſition of his good Provi- 
dence, in removing from his Majelty 


the late illneſs with which he hack 
been afflicted, his Majeſty was pleat 


4 4+ ne 24a ao. «+a. .__ 
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for the greater ſolemnity of the day, 
| togo to the cathedral church of St 
ueen, 


paul, accompanied by the 
their Royal Highneſſes the Prince of 


Wales, the Duke of York, the Prin- 


ceſs Royal, the Princeſs Auguſta, the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, the Duke of 
Clonceſter, and the Duke of Cumber- 


land, and his Highneſs Prince William; 


and attended by both Houſes of Par- 


| lament, the great Officers of State, 
| the Judges, and other public officers, 
to return thanks to God for his great 

| mercies and bleſſings. „„ 
The guns at the Tower and in the 
Park were fired three times, firſt, 
| upon the King's ſetting out; ſecondly, 
at the ſinging of Te Deum; and third- 
| ir, upon his Majeſty's return; after 
| which the brigade of foot guards fired 
a Yeu de Foie in St ſames's Park, be- 
ing drawn up in the front of the 


Queen's Palace. 
and loyalty by the inbabitants of 


London and Weſtminſter, on the oc- 


exceeded all expreſſion; and yeſter- 
day evening the illuminations in all 
parts of this meropolis ſarpaſſed in 


chafing ſtock to pay the nationaldebt, 


| and the commiſſioners have bought 


Win that time to the amount of 
FOUR MILLIONS TEN THOU» 
SAND AND THREE HUN- 


STATE PAP ER. 


| UADRUPLE ALLIANCE. 
ARTICLES betaveen Rnfia, Auftria ö 


France, and Spain. 


Pies are attacked by ſea or land, the 


Yes, or ſhipping. 


— 


cakon of his Majeſty's firſt appearance 
in public ſince his happy recovery, 


ſplendour and magnificence all former 
exhibitions. „ 1 

Eleven quarters are now elapſed 
ſince the commencement of the pur- 


Atticle I. That in caſe any of the 
"her three ſhall defend, with money, 


rucle II. The treaties of 1748, ; 


The public demonſtrations of joy | 


be in full force. | 
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1753, 1766, the Bourbon family com- 


pact 10 1757, and the convention be- 
tween Auſtria and Ruſſia in 1987, ſhall 


Article III. Their mot Chriſtian 


and Catholic Majefties oblige themſelves 


to obſerve the frifef. neutrality in the 
preſent war with the Turks. 


by any other power, the French King 


is to forniſh him with 30,000 men, or 


an equivalent in money on demand. 
And in. caſe the French King is at- 


tacked, the Emperor is to furniſh the 


like ſuccours, _ 5 9 8 
Article IV. The King of Spain 


agrees, on his part, to the aforeſaid 


third article, which the Emperor alſo 
does towards the King of Spain. 

Article V. If the Empreſs of Ruſſia 
ſhould be attacked in the preſent war 
with the "Turks, his Mot Chriſtian 


Majeſty engages to athſt her with 


eight ſhips of the line, and fix fripates ; 
and his Catholic Majeſty is to furniſh 
the like ſuccours. The Empreſs of 
Ruſſia binding herſelf to furniſh either or 
both powers with an equal aſſiſt auce, 
in caſe any attack is made on them 
Article VI. The Treaty of Com- 
merce between France and Ruſſia, made 
in 1787, ſhall be in full force, and a 


fimilar treaty be ſigned by Ruſſia and 


Spain. | | 
Article VII. The treaty of 176, 


between France avd Spain to be in full 


force... : ON | 
Article VIII. Though this treaty 
is to be purely defenſive, the parties 


agree, that, if any of them are attacked, 


the other three {hall not make peace, 
until the province which is invaded is 
reſtored back in the ſame ſtate it was be. 


fore attacked _ 


Article IX. Whenever anwof the 
parties ſhall, by their ambaſſadors, de- 
| mand ſtipulated ſuccours, the ſaid am- 


baſſadors ſhall be reciprocally admitted 


into the Councils of War, and deliberate 


upon and ſettle whatever may be moſt 


advantageous to the four cantradting 
| parties, and the auxiliary fuccours are 
to be augmented as events may require, 


Article X. The high contracting 


parties ſhall have liberty to invite ſuch 


other powers to accede to the preſent 
treaty as thev may think proper. 
Article XI, Denmark, as ay ally 


r But in 
caſe the Emperor ſhould be attacked 
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of Ruſſa, mal be ſpecially invited 10 ]brating a clandeſtine marr; age, was, 
accede thereto. on his own petition, and the co; irs 
0900 0602 0000 #09 0260 £900 9095 £959 0900 of his Majeſty' 8 Advocate Depute, 
FV baniſhed Scotland for life, under the 
Georg 2 Moir, Eſq ; of Scotitown uſual certification. 
died here on Wedneſday the 29th of Wedneſday May 20. was held tie 


April. election of Governor and Directors 
On Sunday May 3 2. Mrs Ramſay of | of the Muſical 5 Society, when the {ol. 
Barra was ſafely delivered of a d aug1- | lowing gentlemen were choſen, xz, 
ter at Straloch. SIX WILLIAM FORBES. or 
Monday the 4th of May, being | Craigevar, GOVERNOR, 
the anniverſary day for chuſing the „ ORS 


Rector and A ſſeſſors of the Univerſity John Smith, Eſq; Dr George Ske b. 
and King's College of Aberdeen; the j Geo. Auldjo, Eiq; Mr. Jo. Annand, 
following gentlemen were elected for | Alexr. Annand Eiq ; Mr. Ja. Thomſon, 


the enſuing year, viz. 4 Mr. James Boyn, Treaſurer. 
14 Alexander Burnett, E1q; of Kem- On Sunday the 24 Nax died at 
4 nay, Rector. Campvere, the Revd Alexander Wil. 
ivy James Ligertwood, Eſq; John ton, much regretted, 
| F T Paton of Grandhome, Eſq; Dr John | On Friday 29th, died here, Mis 
1 Brown, Miniſter at Newhills; Alexan- Jean Forbes, eldeſt daughter to the 
3 "= "ET Mair, Eſq; of Scotſtown, Advo- | deceaſed Peter Forbes, 4; of Schi- 
= cate, as the four Aﬀeſſors. _ „ 
* On Monday the third of May died | From the Grimada Gazette, Gated 
4 gat Arnadge, John Roſs. Eſq; of Ar“. March 16. 1789. 
7 | nadge, in the 83d year of his age. On Monday” lat died ALEXAN- 


The Circuit Court of Juſticiary DER SVYMSON. Eiq; who deſerr. 
was opened here Tueſday May 29. by | edly held many important offices, 
the Right. Hon. the Lords Hender- which he executed with great {atis- 
land and Swinton, with the trial of faction and credit to the public, and 
John Stewart alias Monro, and James | honour to himſelf. His manner; 
Stewart, at Overhill of Foveran, ac- | were exemplary, his benevolence moſt 
| cuſed of houſe-breaking and theft. | extenfive, and his ſocial qualities en- 
James Stewart was aſſoilzied, and | deared him wherever he was known; 
John Stewart, alias Monro, being | and tho” his charitable and humane 
found guilty, was ſentenced to be | temper prevented him from accu- 
| hanged here, on the third of July | mulating treaſures in this world, it 
next. He had formerly been found | cannot fail to enſure him that reward 
guilty of theft, and was whipped and | in Heaven, where charity is riches, 
"baniſhed Scotland for life. | and the more valuable, as given ard 

Charles Stewart, at Bracklaw, in protected by a good God who de- 
the pariſh of New Deer and county | lights in mercy. _ 
of Aberdeen, accuſed of the ſame | Mrs Dulf of Mayen was | Kc des 
crime with Monro, was outlawed for livered of a ſon at Mayen on Tuclday 
not appearing. _ | May the 26th 
Robert Walker, at Findon, 7 near | Tueſday the 26th of May Mrs 

Aberdeen, in the. pariſh of Nether | Tulloh, lady of Thomas Tulloh af 
Banchory, accuſed of Murder, was | Elliton, Eſq; was delivered of a ſon 

_ ſound not guilty, and aſſoilzied. | at Mr Tulloh's houſe 1 in Old Aber. 
flames Gray, Pinker in the Hard- deen. 
gate of Aberdeen, accuſed of cele- | TR $ 
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| ALGIERS. £1 


/ | LGIERS, one of the principal 
= cities of Africa, and the capital | 
s | of the kingdom of the ſame name, is 
jo ſituated in lat. 36. 49. N. and long. 
'F 2. 18. eaſt from London. The foun- 
yo dation of this city 1s attributed 
d to various princes; but the moſt 
13 | probable opinion is, that it was built 
Ji by Juba, father of Ptolemy, who gave 
n- it the name of Fol Cœſarea, as a public 
n; and perpetual acknowledgement df 
ne e favour conferred upon him by 
u- tae Emperor Cæſar Auguſtus, It is 
it well known to antiquaries, that on 
ud | the reverſe of ſeveral medals of the 
cs, Eperors Claudius and Antoninus, 
1 there is a city with the name Julia 
| About the end of the ſeventh cen- 
des tury, the Mahometan Arabians mak 
day ing incurſions into Africa, to propa- | 


ed to have a particular hatred to the 
works of the Romans, and as they 
dae new names to all the cities, they 
called this Algezair, which is an Arabic 
* = lignifies belonging to an 


a) * i 


* 


| DESCRIPTION or Tas CITY or iſland, becauſe there was an iſland be- 


pate their religion, over-ran all the | 
Mauritania Cæſarienſis. They ſeem- | 


fore it, which 1s now joined to it by a 


mole, and forms one of the ſides of 
the harbour. ; | 


This city is built on the declivity 


of a hill, in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, and makes a very beautiful 


appearance from the ſea, 


The tops 


of the houſes are all flat, and as they 
are covered with earth, they ſerve as 
a kindof gardens, where ſummerhouſes 


are erected, to which the inhabitants 


| repair after their buſineſs is tranſacted; 
for their greateſt pleaſure is to ſee if 


their corſairs bring in prizes. 


| 


The ſtreets are extremely narrow, 


and this, added to the great number 
of camels, horſes and aſſes, which 


one meets with, makes it very diſ- 


agreeable to walk in them; but whar 
is ſtill worſe, is, the inſolence of the 
Turkiſh ſoldiers; for a Chriſtian, of 
whatever rank he may be, mult ſtand 


cloſe againſt the wall, till they have 
paſſed by, otherwiſe they would not 
fail to ſhew their ſuperiority by ſome 
cruel outrage. = 


It has been thought that the ſtreets 


were made ſo narrow, in order that 
the buildings might afford a ſhelter 
againſt the heat of the fan ; but it is 
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feet, and forty towards the ſea. 
' houſes are built of brick and 
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earthquakes, fince the fronts of al- 


ratters, which go from one totheother, 
acroſs the ſtreets. In the year 1717 
Algiers felt ſeveral very ſevere ſhocks 
for nine months ſucceſſively. All 


the inhabitants, except the Divan, and 
officers of ſtate who remained with the 
Dey in his palace, quitted the city. 
The highways were 


covered with 


Deſcription of the City of Alviers. 
evident, that their narrowneſs is in- 
tended to prevent the bad effects of | have been built by the Deys, Pichis, 


moſt all the houſes are ſupported by 


— 


of the public revenues; many of them, 


gilding. 


tents, crowded with poor inhabi- 


tants, and many perithed through 
mere want within halt a league of che 
city; villas were overthrown, and the | 


earth appeared rent m ſeveral places. 
The foundations and lower parts of 


the walls are of free ſtone, but the 
upper parts are of brick; towards the 


land their greateſt height is about thirty 
The 
ſtone, 


generally ſquare, and have a large pav- 


ed court inthe middle. Round this 


court there are ſour galleries, ſup- 


ported by pillars, below which are the 


lower apartments, and over theſethere 
are other galleries ſupported by pillars 
in the like manner. The folding 
doors of the rooms reach to the ceil- 
ing, which is generally the height of 
e „ 

The chimneys are far from diſ- 


figuring the ediſice, being ſo contriv- 


ed that they riſe in the form of little 


domes, at eacli angle of the terrace, on 


the top; they are always kept very 

clean and whitewaſhed, which makes 
them very ornamental to the building. 
The apartments have no light butfrom 
the court, for facing the ſtreet there 


are only ſome very ſmall grated win- 


dos to light their pantries and ſer- 
. yants chambers, which are built along 
the great ſtaircaſe, but do not open 


on it. The inhabitants are by law 
obliged to whiten their terraces and 
the infide of their houſes every year. 


- Algiers contains ſeveral very fine 
houſes, the fronts of which ſeem to | 


| munication, when neighbours are gi[. 


their water from the country; but in 
covered a ſpring upon an eminence 


ing water from it to ſupply the inha- 


this hint, and the project was execu— 
ted by building an aqueduct, which 


pipes, to above an hundred conduits 


end of the mole, which is the water 


ſpilt in drinking, is collected again, 


promiſe very little. Moſt of thets 


A 


wy 


and fuch as have had the management 


are paved with marble, have pillars 
of the ſame, and ccilings of carved 
work, ornamented with painting and 

There is no ſquare or garden in the 
whole city; fo that one may walk 
almoſt all over it upon the terraces, 
where in houtes of an unequal height 
there is always a ladder, as a com- 


poſed to ſpend a chearful evening 
together, and to enjoy the cooling 
breeze. It is eaſy for one to enter 
theſe houſes, as they are open at the 
top, yet no theft is ever heard of; 
for if a ſtranger is apprehended in a 
houſe without having ſent in his name, 
be ſeldom eſcapes capital puniih- 
ment. | DR 

_ Algiers is deſtitute of any conſtant 
ſupply of freſh water, and though 
every houſe is provided with a ciſtern, 
a ſcarcity of rain often reduces the 
inhabitants to the greateſt diflreſs.— 
Formerly they were obliged to fetch 


1611, one of the Moors, who bad 
been driven out of Spain, having di- 


near the Emperor's fort, about three 
quarters of a mile from the city, laid 
beſore the Dey the advantage of bring- 


bitants. The Moor was rewarded tor 


diſtributed the water through ſeveral 


both in town and country. All these 
pipes terminate 1n a reſervoir at the 


ing place for ſhipping. Every <0: 
duit has a ladle chained to it jor 
common uſe: The water which runs 
from theſe conduits, or which | 


and paſſes through a great numb 


ſewers, carrying the filth of the town 
into a large ditch, through which ic 


runs into the harbour. This, eſpe- 
cially at low water in the hot ſeaſon, 
oecaſions an intolerable ſtench. —— 
Thoſe who go to the conduits to 


FE drink, or fill their pitchers, mult not 
ſtand upon their rank, but patiently 


wait their turn, except a Turk, who 
is ſure to take the precedence of all 
others; nor mult a Jew offer to ſerve 
himſelf, while there is a Moor, or 
even a ſlave preſent. | 

This city has five gates, which are 
always open from day-break to fun- 
ſet. The mole gate is towards the 


eaſt, a little to the ſouth of which is 
he Babaztra gate, opening into the 


harbour. It is commonly called the 


fihing gate, becauſe it is the place of 


rendevouz for fiſhing boats. The new 
gate towards the ſouth-ſouth-weſt 
leads to the Emperor's fort. The gate 
of Bahazon 1s due ſouth; the ram- 
parts near it are places for public ex- 


ecution. Some criminals are hanged, 
but highwaymen are thrown trom the 


top of them, upon hooks faltened 1n- 


to the walls at equal diſtances. The 


gate of Babaluet is ſituated to the 
north, and without it are the buryiug 


places of the Chriſtians and the Jews, 
and alſo the place where they are ex- 


ecuted; the former are variouſly pu- 


niſned, but burning is appointed for 


the Jews. 


Near the city on the land ſide, are 
tour caſtles, the moſt conſiderable of | 
which is that called the Emperor, 


from its being began by the Emperor 


Charles V. It ſtands on the ſouth- 


ſouth-weſt, in an advantageous ſitua- 
tion, and commands the ſea, the. 


town, and the adjacent country. 
The new caſtle, commonly called 
the Star, is an heptagon ſituated on 
an eminence to the ſouth · weſt. The 
other two are called Babazon and 
Cabaluet, becauſe they are near and op- 
poſite the gates of the ſame name; 
but neither ot them are of much con- 


* 
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ſideration. Beſides theſe, there are 
ſome others along the ſhore, on the 


weſt {ide of the city; but all together bY 


they would be a very infienificant de- 
fence againſt a body of good troops 


polted on the higher gronnds, anc 


furniſhed with a proper train of ar- 
tillery. The beſt fortifications are at 
the entrance of the harbour, the ſitua- 
tion of which adds to its ſecurity 
as the northerly wind is here always 
very violent, and occaſions a prodigi- 
ous ſez, ſhips would be expoſed to 


great danger, either in the road, or 


along the fhore. | 
The harbour, the greateſt depth of 
which is about fifteen feet, is the 


work of great labour and induſtry.—- | 
It is formed by a mole of about five 


nundred geometrical paces in lengtb, 


lying north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt from 


the town to a little iſland or rock, 


ſrom which another mole of the fame 


length is carried north and fouth to 
form a kind of ſhelter. In the angie 
of theſe two moles ſtands a ſquare 
ecliſice, in the middle of which is a 
court with rails, and four fountains 
uſed for ablutions when the hour of 
prayer is proclaimed, 
four $d25 is a ſeat covered with a mat, 
and it is here that the admiral and 


_ officers of the navy hold their daily 
meetings. Along the ſide of the 
mole there is a wharf for loading 
and unloading ſhips, and for mooring 


galleys and other veſſels. 


On the north ſide of the rock is 
the light-houſe fort, which is care- 
fully maintained for the ſecurity of 
the ſhipping. It has three fine batteries 
of braſs cannon ; ſouth of this fort 
there is another, to defend the entrance 
of the harbour, with batteries well 
pointed from north to ſouth, amount- 


ing to eighty pieces of cannon, thirty- 
ix, eighteen, and twelve pounders, 
moſt of which were taken from the 
Tuniſians in 1617. Beſides theſe, 


there is a platform near the mole gate, 
containing ſix pieces of cannon, which 
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and Languedoc, 
ed to puniſh the inſolence of theſe 


Marquis du 
of ſhips and galleys, which threw 
ſuch a number of bombs into the 
city, that it was ſoon ſet on fire. The 
great moſque was deſtroyed, and the 
greater part of the houſes were con- 


alſo commands the harbour. On the 
north and ſouth mole, there are ſeveral 
magazines for naval ſtores, and for 


holding the cargoesof captured veſſels, 


together with 2 ſmall dock tor build- 
ing ſhips. The veſſels in the har 
bour are laſhed cloſe one to another, 
and ſometimes in winter great da- 


Mage is done amongſt. the em; for 


when the wind ſets in from the north, 
it occaſions a moſt prodigious ſwell. 
The ſurrounding country is ex— 
tremely delightful, 
diverſified with hills and plains. It 
enjoys a continual verdure, and pro- 
duces in abundance corn, pulſe fruits, 
and flowers. 
a ſurpriſing beauty, and yield pro- 


portionably; ſome climb to the tops: 


of very lofty trees, and extending 


_ themſelves to others, form natural 


bowers. They were originally plant- 
ed by the Moors, after their expulſion 


from Granada, for before that time 
the inhabitants of Algiers were ſo far 


from cultivating this generous plant, 
that they even plucked up thoſe which 
the Chriſtians had planted, in order 


to turn the ground to other uſes.— 


£5 


The number of the inhabitants of this 
city, is ſaid to be loc, ooo Mahome- 
tans, 15c0 Jews, and about 2000 
Chriltian flaves. | 
Anlgiers has ſuffered much at dif. | 
ferent periods from the attacks of 


ſome of the Chriſtian powers in Eu- 
rope. The Englith burnt the veſſels 


in the harbour, in the years 1655 and 
167, and the French bombarded the 
town in 1682. Some of the Algerine 
corſairs having committed great de- 


vaſtation on the coaſts of Provence 


Louis XIV. reſolv- 


Pirates, and for this purpoſe ſent the 
Queſne, with a ſquadron 


being agreeably 


The vines here are of 


morte, admiral of Al 
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verted to ruins ; but the wind chany. 
ing all of a ſudden, and becoming 
prodigioully ſtrong, the Marquis v 6 
obliged to return to Voulon. 
Encouraged by this, retreat, the 


Algerines, as ſoon as the tempeſt was 
abated, collected a great number or 


their velſels. and, filled with reſent. 
ment againſt the French, committed 
horrid: devaſtation-.on the coaſts of 
Provence and Languedoc, and car. 
ed off as priſoners all the - peatun:s 
who had the misfortune to {all uno 
their hands. As ſoon as the news cf 


this diſaſter reached court, the King 


ordered another fleet to be equipped, 
the command of which was given to 
the Marquis du Queſne, who | being 
joined off Alpiers by Mon eur 
Ty Amfreville, with five vellels well 
armed, prepared for a ſecond attack, 
About an hundred bombs were im 
mediately thrown into the town, and 
the beſieged fired above three hundred 
ſhot without any effect, for the hom- 


bardment the next night was fo fur- 
ous and violent, that the palace of 
the Dey was reduced to athes, with 


a great Any. of the houſes of the 


city. 


This difinsl ſpectacle ſo ternfied 


the people and the ſoldiers, that they 
| cagerly begged for peace; but the 


French commander having infiſted 
that all the Chriſtian ſlaves, without 
exception, ſhould be ſet at hberty, 
and that all the effects, goods and 


merchandiſe taken from the French 


ſhould be reſtored, the famous Mene- 
giers, Whom the 
Dey conſulted upon this occation, 
violently oppoſed theſe articles of the 
treaty. ' He even proceeded {0 far as 
to aſſert publickly, that the cowardice 
of thoſe who were at the head of the 
government had been the cauſe of the 


deſtruction of Algiers, and having 


inſtigated the populace, and the ſol- 
| diers, already irritated by their miſ- 
fortunes, they put the Dey to death, 


and proclauned Mezemorte fovereig 
in 


44 —— 7 - 


in bis ſtead. They now broke the treaty | 
which was in part concluded, and 
having hoiſted the bloody flag, com- 
menced hoſtilities with more fury 
than ever. The Marquis du Queſne, 
incenſed at this breach of faith, threw 
ſuch a number of bombs into the 
city, that in leſs than three days it was 
reduced to almoſt a heap of ruins. 
This horrid ſpectacle, inſtead ol at- 
fecting the Algerines, ſerved only 
to encreaſe their rage. againſt the 
French. They maſſacred all thoſe ot 
that nation who were eſtabliſhed a- 
mong them, and carried their inhu-. 
manity ſo far, as to put Father le 
Vacher, who was at that time 
conſul, alive into a mortar, from 
which he was diſcharged inſtead of a 
bomb, | 
The infidels, however, paid dear 
for this horrid exceſs of barbarity; 


, the Marquis de Queſne renewed the 


bombardment, and having burnt all 
the ſhips in the harbour, reduced all 


| the lower part of the city to aſhes— 
| The approach of the equinox, which 


obliged him to return, prevented any 


further operations; and the Dey, 
| dreading another viſit of the tame 
| kind, ſent a French gentleman of diſ- 
Junction, named d'Hauterive, to the 
court of France, to deprecate the 
| vengeance of Louis XIV. This gen- 
Leman diſcharged his commiſſion with 
| great punctuality, and the Algerines 
| taving conſented to ſend an ambaſſa- 
dor to beg pardon for the inſult of- 


fered to the French nation, matters 


| Vere accommodated, and a treaty of 
| Peace was ſoon after concluded. _ 


la the year 1783, Algiers was 


| bombarded. alſo. by the Spaniſh fleet, | 
| under the command of Don Barcello. 


This ſquadron, which conſiſted of 


| leventy-fix ſail, anchored in the bay 
| or Algiers on the 29th of July, and 
n the following month ſeveral at 


tacks were made by the Spaniards.— 
great number of bombs were 
tro into the town, which was {et | 


% 


luſia. 
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on fire in ſeveral places. Above four 
hundred houſes were deſtroyed, and 


_ ſeveral public buildings, among which 
| was the Dey's palace, were confidera- - 
bly damaged. During theſe different 


attacks, the Algerines fired above fif- 
teen thouſand ſhot. 
year there was a ſecond bomard- 
ment, and in 1786 peace was con- 
A 
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Account of an Eſtabliſhment in Spain, 
for keeping of Sheep. 


7 HE, wool of Spain is ſome of the 
fineſt in the world, and forms 
a very conliderable branch of com- 
merce. They received their firit theep 
as a preſent from our Henry II. and 
others from Edward IV. Theie 
ſheep are kept in flocks called the 


Ganado Merino, or the Merino Flock, 


and form a very conſiderable eſtab- 
liſhment in Spain. Their conſtant 
method of conducting theſe flocks, 


to which is attributed the peculiar 


fine quality of the wool, we are now 


going to relate. 


Ihe ſheep which have coarſe wool, | 


are never removed out of the pro- 


vince to which they belong. Others 
which have finer wool, and are call. 
| ed the Merino ſheep, are kept during 


the ſummer in the northern moun- 


| tains, and during the winter are diſ- 
tributed into diſtricts in the milder 


climates of Eſtremadura and Anda- 


There 
is alſo a council who take cogni- 
zance of all matters relative to the 


ſheep. | 


Each flock conſiſts of 10,000 ſheep, 


with a head ſhepherd, fifty inferior 


ſhepherds, and as many dogs. Theſe 


ſhepherds, when they have brought 
e „ their 


The following 


The word merino means go- 
| vernor, and the merino mayor is al - 
ways a perſon of rank, appointed by 
the king, and has the command over 
the flocks of Eſtremadura. 


6 
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their flocks to the place where they are | The ſheep are then kept in covered 


to ſpend the ſummer, give their ewes 
as much falt as they will eat, for which 
they are allowed 250 quintals for each 
flock. The ſhepherds place flat 
ſtones among their flocks, ſtrew the 
_ falt on them, and the ſheep eat at 
their pleaſure. After they have 
eaten, they are led to ſome place 
where there is ſome argillacious ſpots, 
and there they devour every thing 
they meet with. | DT” 
At the end of July, the rams are 
diſtributed among the ewes, and 
after a time taken out again. The 
fleece of the rams is not ſo fine as the 
ewes, but weighs much heavier. 
About the middle of September they 
are marked, by rubbing their loins 
with ocre dilated in water. Many 
people imagine this ocre contributes 
to render the wool fine. That by 
preſſure it keeps the wool ſhort. 
Others think the ocre acts as an ab- 
ſorbent, and ſucks up the exceſs of 
tranſpiration, which would render the 
wool coarſe. 1 . | 
Towards the end of March, theſe 
ſheep are moved to a warmer cli- 
mate. The whole of their route 
being regulated by laws and cultoms 
time immemorial. They have a free 
paſſage even over cultivated lands: 


the inhabitants leave them an open- 


ing. Their whole journey is about 
150 leagues, which they perform in 


about forty days. | 
They are uſually led to the fam 


| paſture they were in the winter be- 


fore, and ſuch is their inſtinct, that 


they will find it out themſelves. A 


little before the ewes arrive at their 
winter quarters, they yean. 
Great care is taken of the lambs. In 
April is the time for returning 
to their mountains: and if the ſhep- 
| herds are not watchſul, they will 
make their eſcape, and take the direct 
road to the place from whence they 
came. | 


the aromatic plant; the wild thyme 


| wool of Andaluſia is coarſe; the 


| change their climate. Between 50 
Or 060,000 ba 


| the produce. 


{ nually, by all duties on exported wool, 


/ 


I Thefirſtof May they begin to ſhear, | 5 


a day, but not ſo many rams, on ac- 
count of their greater quantity of 
| wool, and their ſtruggling; they are 


the ewes near them, to engage ther 


coarſe. | 


are annually ſent to London and 


dreſſes of the royal family of Spain 
are made of the cloth of Segovia, 


places, and great attention paid to 
the ewes, which are very delicate. 
Each ſhearer can ſhear eight ewęs jy 


obliged to ſoothe, careſs, and bring 


C 


to keep quiet. 

The fleece is divided; the back 
and the belly give the ſuperfine wool, 
the neck and ſides the fine; and the 
breaſts, ſhoulders, and thighs, the | 


After ſhearing, they are marked 
and examined; thoſe without teeth 
are deilined for the ſlaughter, and 
the healthy are led to grave, if the 
weather 1s favourable. They will . 
ſele& the fineſt graſs, but not touch 


they particularly avoid. 

When there is an appearance of 
rain, the {ſhepherd makes a fignal to 
his dogs, who collect the flock. The 


reaſon ailipned is, becauſe they never 


gs of waſhed wool are 
annually exported from Spain? theſe 
bags weigh about eight arobes, or 194 


Engliſh poends. About 20,000 bags 


Briſtol, worth from 3ol. to 251. 
each, ſo that we take off one third of 


The wool of Paular, which is the 
largeſt, though not the beſt, is re- 
ſerved for the King of Spain's manu- 
factures. The common and ſhooting 


from whence the Engliſh nobility, in 
Henry VII.'s time were ſupplied 
with fine cloth. _ ; Jedi 

The crown of Spain receives an- 
near 60,000,000 reals vellon, or 
675,0001. ſterling. 


Some doubts have ariſen as to the 


ex; 


7 he Zegris, a Spaniſh Tale. 


expeciency of this inſtitution, but the 
eat commercial advantages which 
reſult from it, certainly encourage a 
continuance. _ | 


Tie LEGRIS, a Spaniſh Novel. 


ſpring ſeaſon, are ſo beautiful on the 
conlt of Granada. The ſurface of 


grance of myrtle and orange trees, 
and with the variety of perfumes 
which nature laviſhes in thoſe delight- 


tle breath of zephyr. The majeſtic 
filence of the night was interrupted 
only by the nightingales of theſe 


c charming groves. _ 

. On a ſudden, the tranquility of 
. | theſe beautiful ſcenes, rhe reſidence 
. of happineſs and peace, was diſturbed 
. by the voice of war. Don Lewis de 
: Ferez, who was walking in his gar- 
6 den with his family, was ſurpriſed by 
e de diſcharge of fire arms, and tu- 


multuous cries in one of the adjacent 


lages announced a deſcent of the cor- 
| fans of Barbary, and ſpread univer- 


{al conſternation. 


Don Lewis diſpatched his fon to 
He took to arms, left his houſe under 
ned to join his vaſſals. They al- 
hundred; and reinforcements con- 
umally arrived. He ſent aſſiſtance 
to the houſe attacked; and judging, 
enemy would not fail to retreat, he 


have landed. | 
As don Lewis had foreſeen, it 


* 


houſes, The ſteeples of all the vil- 


.- oth bb tote tothe 


T was about the middle of one 
of thoſe nights, which, in the 


the ſea was ſmooth; the heavens ſe- 
rene. The air, loaded with the fra- 


ful regions, was agitated by the gen- 


aſemble the militia of the hamlet. 
| tie guard of his ſervants, and haſt- 


ready amounted to more than one 


irom the general alarm, tha: the 


repaired to a ſmall creek, which was 
the only part where the pirates could | 


*ppened: the pirates were haſten- | 
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| ing to this ſpot with their plunder. 


A diſcharge of fire-arms put them to 
flight, about eight or ten excepted, 
who bravely made a ſtand with bayo- 
nets fixed, to cover the flight of their 
companions, The inceſſant fire of 
the Spaniards was ſo effectual, that, 


at laſt, of this handful of brave men, 


one alone remained. He endeavour- 


ed to gain the ſhips; but they were 
already at ſea, and crowding fail 


from the ſhore. | 
The gallant behaviour of this pri- 
ſoner procured every mark of reſpect 


from don Lewis. He was conveyed | 


to the caſtle with the wounded, among 
vhom was don Michael, the ſon of 


don Lewis. This young nobleman's 


wound appeared, the next day, to 
be very alarming ; infomuch that the 
ſentiments of kindneſs, which don 


Lewis bad begun to conceive for his 


priſoner, were very ſenſibly changed. 
He entered the apartment in which 


he was confined: he ſpoke to him, | 
The pri- 
ſoner did not underſtand the Spaniſh 


but received no anſwer. 


language; but don Lewis ſpoke the 
Arabic with great fluency, Slave, 
ſaid he, you have wounded my ſon; 


if he die, expect to be treated with- 


out mercy.'— The flave, looking at 
don Lewis with an air of indifference, 


anſwered, * Have I not already ſnewu 
you that I am not afraid to die; 
Go, chriſtian; I have loſt all that is 

dear to me, and life is no longer 
of moment —Don Lewis then aſked _ 
| him from what part of Barbary he 
came.“ From Barbary” replied 
he; I know no ſuch country. You 
call y country by that name; but 
we allo give it to the land of Chriſ- 
tians. My nation bears an immor- 


tal enmity to thine; and whatever 


thou mayſt do, thou canſt not aug- 


ment it.“ 


Theſe bold expreſſions, far from 
| irritating don Lewis, inſpired him 
with an exalted opinion of his pri- 


ſoner. He perceived that this Afri- 


can. 
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can was not a man of vulgar rank. 


A few days after, don Michael being 


declared to be in a ſtate of conva- 
leſcence, the father, in che tranſports 
of his joy, was deſirous to treat his 
priſoner with marks of particular diſ- 
tinction. 
The two ſiſters of don Lewis were 
deſirous of ſeeing this haughty cor- 
_ fair. He ſent for them into their pre- 
ſence. They were ſtruck with his 
noble air, and with his modeſt, yet 
not abject deportment. Don Lewis 
informed the African, that his ſon 
Vas no longer in danger, and that 
his captivity ſhould be made as eaſy 
to him as poſſible. He was to be 
conſidered as a priſoner on parole, 
and to be treated as one of the family 
till happier times. — The flave thank- 
ed don Lewis for his humanity: * All 
places, ſaid he, are now alike to 
me. There is but one alone that 
could afford me pleaſure. But you 
are capable, my lord, of exalted ge- 
neroſity; and I would, therefore, 


- preſume to requeſt a favour of ill | 


greater conſequence in my eyes.“ 

Don Lewis kindly encouraging 
him to proceed, the African thus 
continued: * Your people, my lord, 
have plundered me; but I do not 
complain: it is the cuſtom of this 
kind of war. 
ſure has eſcaped them. I may not, 
however, always be fo fortunate. I 
may not always fall into ſuch hands 
as yours; and TI entreat you to take 


charge of the precious depoſit. At 


| theſe words, he took from his arm a 


bracelet on which was a beautiful 


portrait. He bore it to his lips; and 
tears flowed from the eyes of a cor- 
fair, who ſeemed to be unacquainted 
with tears. This,“ ſaid he, pre- 
ſenting the portrait to don Lewis, 
(this is my liberty, I will redeem 
it, at whatever ranſom you may fix.” 
The two liſters, althoagh unac- 
quainted with his language, could 
nor bur obſerve the "noon, and 1 
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——_— 


One ineſtimable trea- 


The grateful African thanked don 


molt ardent paſſion, that it was the 
very imperfect reſemblance of his 
miſtreſs, the adorable Azida, who 
| was more beautiful than the houris of 


ſmiled at this paſſionate anſwer, and 


this paragon of beauty,— Azida, 
anſwered he, 


true; but wich me he has the higheli 


Lou ſailed from Tetuan, then, 


incli»...,91 for theſe cruizes, ſince we 


| what is there L could not do to obtain 


news of their diſaſter, and of the 
veyed to Horuc, who was at that 
time confined to his bed by a ſevere 
indiſpoſition. 


too much for a mind already diſtract- 


underſtand the expreſſtons, of a2 paß 
ſionate heart. They looked at the 
portrait, and felt the moſt tender 
concern for ſuch a faithful lover. 
Don Lewis, ſmiling, returned his 
treaſure. * Kezp it yourſelf” ſaid 
he; it is yours without a ranſom: 
it ſhall never be taken from you. 


Lewis, as well as the lovely ſiſters 
who had appeared ſo much intereſled 
in his favour. The curioſity of the 

ladies could not be concealed; and, 
on their requeſting to know for whon, 
the portrait was intended, he an. 
ſwered, with all the expreſſions of the 


paradiſe, and to whoſe perfections no 
mortal could do juſtice. The ſiſters 


then enquired of what country was 


is the daughter of Ali 
Horuc of Tetuan. The name of 
Horuc is famous in the Mediterra- 
nean. He is a rough corſair, it is 


merit: he is the father of Azida.'— 


ſaid don Lewis.— Ves, anſwered the 
ſave; 5+ it. for my part, ] have no 


ſeldom zneet with any but weak and 
defenceleſs enemies. But the inffexi. 
ble Horuc will give his daughter to 
none bun a Tailor like himſelf; and 


Azida? 
In the mean time, hs Mooriſh 
veſſels had returned to Tetuan. The 


capture of Saydan, could not be con- 


Azida was the fit 


who heard the fatal news. It was 


$0.97 the ſuppoſed loſs of her lover: 


Her 


| for that purpoſe. 


prehenſive for her life; and it was 
many days before tears came at length 
to her relief.—“ Ah! me!“ ſaid the 
beauteous forlorn I weep! while 
gaydan is perhaps in chains! Is this 
a moment for tears, when I ought to 


fy to his reſcue ?—ghe went inſtant- 


ly to colle& her gold and jewels: 
ſue haſtened to find her brother Ab- 
dahah. She could not ſpeak; ſhe 


lud her gold and jewels before him; 
her looks expreſſive of unutterable 


woe. Do not deſpair, my dear 
fiter,” ſaid the ſympathizing Abdal- 


| lah: if the angel of death has not 


extended his hand over him, if he be 


| only a flave, I will anſwer for his li- 
berty. I will ſee about it. A ray 


of hope entered the heart of Azida. 


| She preſſed the hand of her brother 
with the ſweet violence of impatient 


wiſhes. * See about it!” ſaid the, 


but it muſt be to-day, it mult be 
| this inftant.'—Abdallah left her, to 


take the neceſſary meaſures for the 


| ranſom of his ſiſter's gallant lover; 
| but he would not take any of the gold 


and jewels, which ſhe had brought 


Abdallah applied to a Moor who 


| had been in this diſaſtrous cruize, 


and who ſpoke the Spaniſh language. 


This man undertook to negociate the 


| ranſom of Saydan; and as a com- 
munication ſubſiſted between Tangier 
| and Algeſiras, he croſſed without 
dichculty to the Spaniſh ſhore 
habit of a Spaniard. 


in the 


9 


Saydan, in the mean time, was ſo 


| far happy in the delicate and gene- 
| 70us friendſhip of Don Lewis and his 


ters, that he would ſcarce have 


| thought himſelf a captive, but for his 
| abſence from his adored Azida. They 


had frequent converſations: in theſe 
vas conſpicuous that generous flow of 


| foul, in which each of them forgot the 


dillinction of maſter and of captive. 
„How is it poſſible,” ſaid Don 
Per = day, to the African, 


% 


—— — 


Her female attendants were long ap- | 


=y 


( 
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* that a warrior, like thee, could be 
brought to aſſociate with pirates, with 
the enemies of mankind? —* My 
lord,“ anſwered Saydan, the ap- 
pellation of mantind is not confined 
to the chriſtians. Beſides, you muſt 
be ſenſible, that there exiſts between 
the mahometans of Africa and the 
chriſtians a perpetual war, which 
ſhort and ill-obferved truces ſcarcely 


| interrupt. The weak is vanquiſhed 
by the ſtrong, detained in ſlavery, 


and never reſtored to liberty but for 
a pecuniary conſideration. So far we 
are upon equal terms.*—* What a 


deteſtable practice, replied Don 


Lewis, thus to make ſlaves by vio- 


lence, and to ſell men like abject 


beaſts?—“ I allow, ſaid the African, 


that our cuſtom of making ſlaves 
may be ſometimes violent and cruel, 
but it is never baſe. Your genero- 


ſity to me, my lord, has every claim 
to gratitude; it has every claim alſo 


to the truth; and I will appeal to 
yourſelf whether Ido not ſtate it juſtly. 
Never, then, did a veſſel leave our 


ports, to carry vile merchandize to 


the weſtern coaſts of Africa, there to 


purchaſe men, and women, and chil- 


dren, that we never knew, that ne- 


ver did us wrong! Never did our 


veſſels tranſport thoſe unhappy beings 
to diſtant climes, to exiſt there with- 


out repoſe, without conſolation, with- 


out hope; to die there in perpetual 
bondage, or under the ſcourge of 
their ruthleſs executioners. Never 
did we procure gold, the produce of 
the ſweat of the blood of thoſe de- 


plorable victims of unfeeling avarice. 


What can be more reproachable than, _ 
this! To do the greateſt poſſible in- 
jury toinnocent men; to reduce them 
to this ſtate of wretchedneſs, without 
allowing them the means of ſelf-de- 
fence,- without running any hazard 
in attacking them! And to exerciſe _ 
this intamous practice from the baſeſt 
and moſt contemptible motives! And 
yet we, who deteſt this conduct, 

2 2 ws 
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ave are the enemies of mankind! 
What ſtrange philoſophy 1 is this! Ye 
enlightened, ye humane Enropeans, 
pe are the friends of the human race, 
and—ye have boawels of iron For 
my part, my lord, I ſhall adhere to 
the nobler philoſophy of the ſage 
Mebemet Taffer, preſident of the 
great college of Fez, in which I was 
educated. He taught me, that a na- 
tion may be glorious in arms, ſplen- 


did in riches, and illuſtrious for arts | 


and talents, and yet, if inattentive 
to the cultivation of univerſal reaſon 
and juſtice, it ſhines not with real 
glory, and is ſtill ſunk in ignorance 
and barbarity, My lord, "ſhall we 
judge of the Europeans by the rule of 
"4 Taffer.“ 
| Such was the frankneſs with which 
the noble African addreſſed his con- 
queror. In other converſations, the 
expulſion of the Moors from Grana- 
da, and the perfidious and cruel treat- 
ment was mentioned by Saydan, and 
deplored by Don Lewis. But we 
have been puniſhed,” ſaid he, for 
that falſe and inhuman policy. That 
ſenſible decay under which our mo- 


narchy now languiſhes, began pre- 


ciſely at the period when your anceſ- 
tors were expelled.” 


The Moor who had been diſpatch- g 


ed by Abdallah, to effect the ran- 

ſom of the noble Saydan, ſoon ar- 
Tived atthe caſtle of Don Lewis. He 
was aſtoniſhed to find the corſair in a 
_ captivity ofa kind unknown at Tetuan. 

He preſented to him letters from Ab- 
dahlah and Azida. With that ecſtaſy 
did this ardent lover behold the well- 
| known characters of his adorable miſ- 
treſs! It was ſome time hetore he 
dould open it, and read its ineſtima- 
ble contents: 


*« Azaipa to Savvan, 
Ah! Saydan! Saydan, where 
art thou? Iftheblack angel have 
1 ſhudder at the thought. But if 


Saydan. 


| It is Saydan Zegri.'—* What!” ſaid Wi 
Don Lewis, art thou a Zegni! Can \ 
this be true? ff 


thou art ſtill living, if the characters 
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traced by the hand of thy Faithful 
Azida ſhould reach thee, receive the 
gold and jewels which the Toy Mar- 
con will deliver. Give the whe. 
for thy ranſom, and leave that ge. 
teſted country. Return inſtani]y with 
Marcon. My brother is going to 
ſend to Manteſa, to inform Ham 
Muley Zegri of our misfortune 
Return inſtantly, if thou loveſt thy 
Amma? 


Saydan haſtened to obey his beau. 
teous miſtreſs. He repaired to Don 
Lewis, who, actuated by the extia. 
ordinary eſteem which he entertained 


for his captive, had determined to 
take no money for his ranſom. 


The 
profeſſion of a merchant too was he- 

neath the dignity of a noble Spa- 
niard; and it was more conſonant to | 
his exalted ſentiments to require the 
liberty of a certain number of chri. Ml 
tians, in proportion to the rank cf 
He was thinking of this WW { 
propoſal, when Saydan come to pre-. 
ſent the letters, with the money for WM | 
his ranſom. Put how preat was the 


| anxiety of the African, ON obſerving 


{ 
a ſudden emotion in the countenance Wi © 
of Don Lewis! »Who art thou” WW 
demanded he: chat is thy name! Wi « 
—* My name,” anſwered the fave, WW © 
is too illuſtrious to be concealed. Wi 3 

f 


J am of a "family, | 
replied Saydan, £ unaccuſtomed to F 


| falſehood, that contemptible vice of | f; 


vulgar ſouls: I am a Zegri'—1I 
have been informed, however,“ rt 
turned Don Lewis, that Hamet Ze. 


gri left no poſterity, or that it was | | 


extinct at Morocco am not fur AF lu 
| priſed,* reſumed Saydan, that you a 
know the name of Hamet. He was ee 
a great man. If his ſovereign bal With 
known his worth, Ferdinand and hi lo 
| ſoldiers would Have periſhed before th 
the walls of Granada. After the lob [ba 
of chat city, Hamet was determine lit 


gel? 


neither to be, nor to ſeem to be a 


far more than a century, down to my 


great-grand father Ibrahim Zegri, 


who, to ſhelter himſelf from the 
forms of a court apitated by exceſſive 


deſpotiſm, retired to Manteſa, in the 


province of Tremecen, were we 


have great eſtates; and where Hamet 
| Muley Zegri and I were born, — 
Don Lewis offered his hand to Say- 
dan: © } am deſcended,” ſaid he, 
from Yſouf Ferez, brother of Hamet 
| Saydan; come and embrace a Ze- | 
| ori.” —* Art thou a Zegri, my lord? 
| exclaimed Saydan: I believe it, I 
| believe it. Thy conduct to me has 
been worthy of that name.*—Don 
Lewis ſent for his ſiſters. This is 
| 2 Zegri,' ſaid he, preſenting Say- 
dan to them: be is of our family. 
| —The ſiſters received this news with | 
| equal pleaſure and ſurpriſe; and the 
| ſcene that enſued reſembled the diſ- 
| covery and reſtoration of a friend long 
| loſt to his family. = 
This will not appear ſurpriſing to 
| thoſe who conſider, how much the | 
| dpaniſh nobility pride themſelves | 
| upon illuſtrious anceſtry ; that a kind 
of ſanctity is impreſſed upon the name 
of an ancient houſe, which entitles 
all that bear it to every poſſible re- 
ſpect; and that the blood of the 


Mooriſh conquerors of Spain ſtill 


| flows (as in this particular inſtance) 
n the veins of ſome of the nobleit 
families of that country. EE 
Ihe ſituation of things was greatly | 
changed by this unexpected diſco- 

very. It gave to Saydan the know- | 
ledge of the Spaniſh branch of his li- 
luſtrious family: it reſtored, without 
any ſtipulation, his liberty, and the 
certainty of ſeeing Azida; but to 


is happy event it neceſſarily pro- 
longed the time. Don Lewis nei- 


ther could nor would ſend Saydan | 


ack without, rich preſents, .and in a 


PRation, and with an equipage, wor- 


* 


chriſtian. He took refuge in Mo- 
rocco. His poſterity reſided there | 
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thy of the name of Zegri. 

The happy time at length arrived. 
Vet Saydan, impatient as he was to 
behold his beloved Azida, could not 
leave tbeſe excellent Zegris without 
regret, It is not poſſible to deſcrihe 
a parting ſcene, all the characters in 
which had diſplayed that generoſity 
of ſentiment which dignifies the hu- 
man mind. The ſon of Don Lewis 
accompanied Saydan to Algeſiras. 
He gave him a rich diamond ring. 
Take this,? ſaid he, for the beau- 


fuſe it —The two Zegris parted, 
and the African veſſel was not long 
in ſight. | 
Three months afterward, a Spa- 
_niard whom Saydan had redeemed, 
arrived at the caſtle of Don Lewis, 
He informed him, that the veſſel 
which had brought him to Cartha- 


gena, was laden, on his account, 


with a conſiderable freight; and he 
delivered to him this letter: et : 


© The Slave Saydan to his generous 
„„ BlgRer, | ED 
© You and yours, my lord, are in 


Beſides others, which you will diſ- 
that one of them will be for you, and 


his ring: ſhe ſends him a ſcarf em - 
broidered by herſelf. Ah! my lord, 


| you are not here, nor are we with, 


you. - This is the only regret with 
the huſband of Azida. Why did for- 
rune, in cruet ſport, ſeparate the two 


| May the God of all nations protect 
2 Z 2 _ the 


tiful Azida, Preſented by Saydan, 
as the gift of a Zegri, ſhe cannot re- 
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ceſſantly in the heart of Saydan. He 
claims your congratulations: he is 
the huſband of Azida. My dear 
maſter, be aſſured of the friendſhip 
of my brother Hamet. He has re. 
| ceived your preſent. Receive ours., 


tribute among our illuſtrious rela- 
tions, there are two Arabian horſes, 
with their genealogy, We imagine 


the other for the young and noble 
Zegri, Don Michael. Azida wears 


branches of a cedar once ſo lofty? 


92 


and when you look toward theſe 


ſhores, ſay, Saydan Zegri is N 8 


and loves us. Adieu.“ 


NN 


Anecdotes Ancient and Modern ; by 
J. P. Andrews, F. A. S. 
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Oben: 


„HE following letter contains an 


| inſtance of the moſt excellent 
domeſtic management, which 1magi- 
nation can conceive. It may be de- 
pended on; for, facetious as the wrt- 
ter is known to be, he never indul 
ges his humour at the expence of his 


veracity; and he avers every cir- 


cumſtance there related to be literally 
true. 


© You aſk me "What 1 have ſeen, | 


m my ramble, worth relating. 
You are no antiquarian, I will not 


abbeys, Gothic caſtles, Roman and 
Danith camps, or Druidical cir- 
cles, but confine my narrative to a 
« human curioſity. 

Oſbaldeſton, an attorney's clerk, 


an honeſt man, This you will al- 


not all. 


with as many couple of hounds, 
and a brace of hunters, he main- 


Why then, to ſupport himſelf, a 
wife, ſix children, twelve dogs, 
and two horſes, he bas not a pen- 
* ny more than ty pounds per an- 
£ zum ! And, if poflible to increaſe 


for many years, paying every body 


coat for Sundays and Holidays. 
42 1 will ad to explain this ſeem- 
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therefore teaſe you with ruined. 


This is a Mr | 


and, ſpite of the popular prejudi- | 
ces againſt his profeſſion, ſaid to be 


low to be a curioſity; bur that is 

. This honeſt limb of the 
© law is married, and has, at leaſt, | 

© Half a dozen children, all whom, 


their own, and keeping a tight 


© tains out of, —how much do you | 
think? Gueſs a little, I pray you. 


© the miracle, he did this in London | 


r go ge cc RS 


family. 
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ing paradox. After the expira. 
tion of the time which Mr Ot]. 
deſton owed his maſter, he acted as 
an accountant for the butchers in 
Claremarket, who paid him in of. 
fal; the choiceſt morſels of this 
he ſelected for himſelf aud family 
and with the reſt he fed his hounds, 
which he kept in his Zarret. His 
horſes were lodged in his cellar, 
and fed on grain, from a neiph. 
bouring brewhouſe, and on G4. 
maged corn, with which he was 
ſupplied by a. corn ch zandler, 
whoſe books he kept in order, 
Once or twice a week, in the ſea. 
ſon, he hunted, and by giving a 
hare, now and then, to the tarmers, 
over whoſe grounds he ſported, 
ſecured their good-will and per- 
miſſion. Beſides which, ſeveral 
gentlemen, ſtruck with his extra- 
ordinary Economy, winked at his 
going over their manors with his 
moderate pack. 
+ Accident has, fince, vided 
this uncommon man to Lewes, in 
Suſſex, where, on the ſame ſtipend 
he continues to maintain the ſame 

Curioſity led me to vilit 
extraordinary party, about 
their dinner time. The two leg- 


this 


* ged part of it were clean, though 


& 

[5 

& 

o 

c 

4 

o 

* notſuperfluouſ]y cloathed, and ſeem- 
* ed to live like brothers with the 
i ſurrounding animals. It looked, 
in ſhort, ſomewhat like the golden 
* age, Mr O. himſelf ſeemed and 
© acted like the father of the qua- 
* drupeds, as well as the bipeds, 
© and as fuch, decided with the ut- 
* mult impartiality ; for Maſter Jacky 
© having taken a bone from Jowler, 
© he commanded inſtant reſtitution, 
And, on the other hand, Doxy ha- 
« ving ſnatched a piece of liver from 
* Miſs Dorothea, was obliged, on 

* the ſpot, to reſtore it to the young 
© lady. 
On enquiry, I found that Mr 


O. was the younger ſon of a gentle 
, _ 
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man of good family, but ſmall for- 
«tune, in the north of England, 
and that having imprudently mar- 
ried one of his father's ſervants, 
© he was turned out of doors, with 
no other fortune them a ſouthern 
© hound, big with pup, whoſe oft- 
« ſpring have ſince been a ſource of 
profit and amulement to him. 


„ © 


The writer of the above letter has 


informed the Editor, that this very 
extraordinary character has lately re- 
fided, with the fame family, at Croy- 


don, 1n Surrey. 

"The Editor cannot help wiſhing 
that Mr Oſbaldeſton had fallen in 
with the diſpenſer of the hand-bill 


which follows this paragraph, and 


which was actually put into the hand 
of a friend of his, as he was paſſing 
the Strand, in March 1788. The 


induſtrious Tailor would certainly 
| have been emloyed by that incom- | 


parable, and really reſpectable eco- 
nomiſt, to regulate the wardrobe of 
the family. | ce os 


The! Diſpenſary for diſordered Apparel, 


* Either by wear, tear, burn, miſ- 


fitting, or any other complaint what- 
ever, the latter being a complaint 
incident to liveries, frequently oc- 
caſioned by the removal of ſervants, 


| even ſhould they be wanting in length 
| and breadth, ſhall be ſpeedily cured 


without blemiſh, ce. 


© And after the curious manufac- 


turer, by care, ſkill, and labour, has 


ungling manner, but ſhaped genteel, 
free, and eaſy, and put together 


with ſtrength and beauty, ſo that it 
| ſhall both do juſtice to the manufac- 


tarer, and honour to the wearer, hav- 
ng inſtruments for that purpoſe 


4 


4 * 


Wich are of themſelves infalliable, 


| lighly finiſhed off beautiful and coſtly | 
ornamental covering for the human | 
body, it ſhall not be degraded by 
being put together in a ſlamakin and | manufacory, 


Price, clock and watch-maker and 


is mortal, of which all poſſible care 
will be taken to prevent : but to 
avoid too much quackery puffing, will 
come to ocular demonſtration, by 


| producing ſome of their performance; 


viz. a tolerable decent ſuit on his 


back, made out of two very ragged. 


old coats, bought in Roſemary-lane 


for eighteen-pence, and a coat that 
will admit of four different changes 


of faſhions, made out of a much 


ſmaller ſized ragged old coat and 
breeches, bought at the ſame place 
for two ſhillings; breeches neatly 
fitted in the common way without leg- 


ſeams ; ditto to wear either ſide out- 


ward, as two pair, either leather and 
cloth, or what any Gentleman may 


chuſe, that can be put on and off with- 


out diſturbing boots or ſhoes, even 
ſhould they be dirty; and ditto with 
more conveniences than either, with- 
r EEE 


* Ladies riding habits made in 


the genteeleſt taſte, and thoſe La- 


dies who make uſe of drawers may 
have them made on the new-invented 


breeches plan, without a ſeam at all, 


like a napkin, and with ſuch conve- 
niencies never ſeen before. 


never done by any but himſelf. This 


operator will undertake to make a de- 


cent coat in the preſent taſte, which 


ſhall be, both for ſervice and beau- 


ty, nearly equal to any new coat, 


out of (almoſt) the worſt coat that 
was ever thrown off a tradeſman's 
back. Many more ſingular opera- 
tions upon coats can be authenti- 


cated by Mr Babar, at his hat- 
Charing-croſs ; Mr 


mender, No. 26, St Martin's-lane 
Mr Burford, tobacconiſt, Little St 
Andrew-ſtreet, Seven-Dials ; Mr 


Hutchinſon, linen-draper, No. 1, 
Berkley-ſquare; Mr Voſe, peruke- 
maker, in Bedford - ſtreet, 1 


— 
if not miſguided by ſomething which 
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row; Mr Iſherwood, at the Fountain, 


Peerleſs Pool, in the City-road; and 
| Mr Mardle copper-ſmith, in Houndſ- 
„ dien 


The above performances are 
at preſent carried on in a three pair 
of ſtairs chambers, No. 127, near 
Exeter-Change, in the Strand, Num- 


ber on the door, which is always open 


in the day-time, but the buſineſs has 
been much retarded, for the want of 
ſome neceſſary inſtruments to carry 


it on, notwithſtanding neither idle- 
_ neſs nor extravagance have had any | 


ſhare in the cauſe of that complaint, 
there not being ten ſhillings worth of 


animal food or liquors of any kind, | 


except mint-tea, been expended a- 
mongſt fix perſons for theſe ten 


5 months paſt, four of that number be- 


ing girls, and all incapable of earn- 


ing one penny, the two eldeſt by | 
misfortune, and the other two by 
their youth. Under this load, to 


_ gether with the narrowneſs of the 


preſent circumſtances, it is found to 


de too hard a taſk to riſe up in the 
world; he therefore fiatters himſelf, 
that by making this his real caſe 


_ known to the public, that they will, 
out of humanity, aflilt his endea- 


vours to ſupport his family, in a more 
Chriſtian-like manner than at preſent, 
being more like ſwine or other 


of, will never let it be ſaid that ſuch 


| atradeſman was found ſtarved to 
| death amongſt the rags, (where at 


preſent he now lies,) under the ſhop- 
board, whoſe higheſt ambition is only 


to live and die on the top of it, and 
to be enabled to join temperance with 
_. prudence, to act in conjunction with 


| fortitude and juſtice, through the 
{mall remaining paſſage of this life. 


| 


| 


| 
\ beaſts, not having ſix-pennyworth of 
linen among fix perſons, and all o- 
ther neceſſaries wanting in like man- 
ner; the taſk is great; but yet not ſo 
great but what number may conquer, 
therefore will reſt upon faith to be- 
lieve that the number of well- diſpoſed 
people theſe may fall into the hauds 
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© September 29th, 1786.— Being 
entered into the third year of the 
above-mentioned apartments, and 
this being the firſt application, will 
give a full and true account of the 
benefits and progreſs ariſing from 
theſe bills, in my next, &c, 

+ Your commands will be waited 


on to-morrow, or a line will be im. 


mediately attended, _ NEL 
Puy your obliged humble ſervant, 
Jonx StakEsPgars, 


An extreme attention to the ſmall. 
elt points of eeconomy, is ſaid to have 
been ever a ſtriking feature inthe cha- 
racer of a perſon, not long deceaſed, 


whoſe memory will long be remem- 


bered for the diſtinguiſhed preference 
which he gave in his laſt will, to pub— 
lic charities, over his neareſt relations. 


A very fingular and laughable in- 


ſtance of this is reported. He loved 
to attend dramatic exhibitions, and, 


for his health's ſake, he choe to 


take a great coat with him. But 
where ſhould he leave this uſeful ap- 


pendage during the performance? 
The boxkeepers would expect at leaſt 
ſix-pence; the orange girls would ex- 


pect little leſs; and ſhould he leave it 
at the coffee-houſe, he mult ſpend 
three pence to obtain houſe-room ſorit. 
His invention ſupplied him with a 
method cheaper and equally ſecure. 
He pawned his garment every evening 
that he attended the play, at a ſhop 
near the door, for a ſhilling, which be 


carried back to it, at the cloſe of the 
play, added one penny for intereſt, and 


received his great coatagain ſafe and 


ſound, as it had literally been laid up 
in lavender, | Gig $9 bas | 


„ 7/77; 7 

The following ſtory, which is real. 
ly authentic, and was delivered to the 
Editor, immediately from the 2-/e1/9” 
of the parties concerned, is at leaſt in: 
tereſting, as it exhibits an exalted cha- 
racter in a much more familiar ahh 
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pleaſing ligbt, than that in which it 
has been generally ſeen. 

About five-and-thirty years fince, a 
very worthy man, and one whoſe 
word may be relied on, went to St 
James's Palace to vifitoneofthe pages, 
whole apartment Was HIS Pair of 
fairs high. He drank tea there, took 
his leave, and ſtepping back unadvit- 
Ay, (on his friend's ſhutting the 


halftumbled, down a while flight of 
eps, and probably, with his head 
burſt open a' cloſet door. We fay 
probably, becauſe the unlucky viſitor 
was too completely ſtunned with the 
fall, to know what had happened. 
Certain it is, that he found himſelf, 
on his recovery, ſitting on the floor 
of 2 ſmall room, and moſt kindly 
attended by a neat little old gentle- 
man, who was carefully waſhing his 


plaiſter to the variegated cuts, 


which the accident had conferred | 


| onthe abrupt viſitor's un- wigged pate. 


ſilent, but finding that the kind phy- 
| fician had completed his taik, and 


| placed it on his battered head, he 
| roſe from the floor, and limping to- 
wards his benefactor, was going to 
utter a profution of thanks for the 
| faccour he had received, and enqui- 
ries into the manner- of his miſhap. 
Theſe were however inſtantly check- 
| ed, by an intelligent frown, and by 
| a lipnificant wave of the hand to- 
| Yards the door of the cloſet. The pa- 
| tient underſtood the hint and retired, 
taking more care of his ſteps down- 


caſe, and wondering how ſo much 
humanity and ſo much unſociableneſs, 
could dwell in the ſame breaſt. His 
wonder) which, like all other wonder, 


Then he found, on deſcribing to a 


9 


% 


| For ſome time his ſurpriſe kept him 


had even picked up his wig and re- 


wards for the remainder of the ſtair- 


— 


door after him) he half flipped, and 


head with a towel, and fitting, with 
infinite exactneſs, pieces of ſticking 


was connected with folly,) ceaſed, 


| the fituation of the cloſet, that 
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he had owed the kind aſſiſtance he 


had received to the firſt man in the 
kingdom, who aſter having exerciſed 
the humanity of the /e/low creature, 
found too much of the mozarch about 


him to ſupport a familiar converſation 


with the perſon he had relieved. 


Paſſions. 


The paſſion of fear ſometimes ſhews 


itſelf upon the ſlighteſt occaſian, and 
in perſons the molt unlikely to enter- 


tain ſuch a gueſt, A French author 


relates a whimſical intance of this 


kind. Charles Guſtavus (the ſucceſ- 


ſor of Chriſtina of Sweden) was bes. 
ſieging Prague, when a boor of moſt 


extraordinary viſage deſired admit- 


tance to his tent, and, being allowed 
entrance, offered, by way of amuſing 
the king, to devour a whole hog, 


weighing two hundred weight, in his 


preſence. The old General Konig 


marc, who ſtood by the King's ſide, 


and who, ſoldier as he was, had nor 
got rid of the prejudices of his child. 


hood, hinted to his royal maſter, that 
the peaſant ought to be burnt as a 


ſorcerer. © Sir,” ſaid the fellow, irri- 


tated at the remark, If your majeſty 


[| © will but make that old gentleman 


© take off his {word and his ſpurs, I 


will eat him before your face, be- 


* fore I begin the pig.“ General 


Konigſmare (who had, at the head of 


a body of Swedes, performed von- 


ders again the Auſtrians, and who 


was looked upon as one of the braveſt 


men of the age,) could not ſtand this 
propoſal, eſpecially as it was ac- 
companied by a moſt hideous and 
and preternatural expanſion of the 


frightful peaſant's jaws. Without ut- 


tering a word, the veteran ſuddenly 


turned round, ran out of the court, 


and thought not himſelf ſafe until he 


had arrived at his quarters, where he 
remained above twenty-four hours 


locked up, ſecurely, before he had got 
rid of the panic which had ſo ſeverely _ 


In 


affected him. 


be ſings! 
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In the extracts from the Ducheſs 
of Orleans? letters, we find that Queen 
Chriſtina of Sweden, (who was a pe- 
culiar in her night dreſs, as in almoſt 

every thing elſe, and who, inſtead of a 


night · cap, made ule of an uncouth li- 
nen wrapper,) having ſpent a reſtleſs 
day in bed, ordered a band of Italian 


muſicians ſrom the opera, to approach 
near to her curtains, which were cloſe 


drawn, and ſtrive to amuſe her. After 


ſome time, the voice of one of the 


performers ſtriking her, with ſingular 


Pleaſure, ſheſuddenly thruſt her home- 


by, ſtern, ill-dreſſed head from behind 
the curtains, exclaiming loudly, * Mort 
Diable! comme il chante bien“ 
The poor Italians, not uſed to ſuch 


rough applauſe, from a figure ſo hide- 


ous, were unable to proceed, from 
the terror which they felt, and the 


whole concert was at ſtand for ſeveral | a 
2. | tion, with ſuch true feeling of the 


„ 2 GQratitmde- 
There is a ſpecies of grateful 


morſe, which ſometimes has been 
known to operate forcibly on the minds 
of the moſt hardened in impudence. | 
Towards the beginning of this cen- 
tury, an actor celebrated for mimicry, 
Vas to have been employed by a comic 
author, to take off the perſon, the man- 
ner, and the ſingularly awkward deli- 
very of the celebrated Dr Woodward, 


who was intended tobe introduced on 


tbe ſtage in a laughable character +. 
The mimic dreſſed himſelf as a coun- 
try man, and waited on the doctor 
with a long catalogue of ailments, 
Which he ſaid attended on his wife. 
The phyſician heard with amazement, 


Death and the D evil how well 


I Dr Folſllle, 'in © Three Hours 


aſter Marriage.“ The player's name 


as, to the beſt of the Editor's re- 
collection, Griffin. The anecdote 


was a favourite one with Dr Camp - 
bell. . . 55 
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he loaded his poor. imaginary ſpouſe 


| © with ſuch a bundle of diſeaſes tied 


he actor returned to his employer, 


Ii ſereamed with! approbation, 
ves 1 
mimic told him with the emphaſis 


1 


| ſudden power of gratitude may be ad- 


| one, 


| bowl of punch was produced, and ile 


completely matter of his errand, he 
| drew from his purſe a guinea, and 


rendering ſuch genuine humanity a 
public laughing ſtock. . 


gance. Once, ſtanding in need of 


difeaſes and pains of the-moſt oppo- 
lite nature, repeated and redouhled 
on the wretched patient For, fince 
the aRor's greateſt with was to kee 
Dr Woodward in his company 1 
long as poſſible, that he mivht make 
the more obſervations on his geſtures, 


with every infirmity, which had an- 
probable chance of prolonging the 
interview. At length, being become 


with a ſcrape, made an uncouth of. 
fer of it. Put up thy money, poor 
* fellow,” cried the doct or, put up 
* thy money. Thou haſt need of all 
* thy caſh and all thy patience too; 


* to thy back.“ 


and recounted the whole converſa- 


phyſician's character, that the author 
His 


raptures were ſoon checked, ſor the 


of ſenſibility, that he would fooner 
die than proſtitute his talents to the 


A more groteſque inſtance of the 


duced ina modern Kentiſh anecdote, 
perfectly well atteſted. 1 
A parſon Patten, of Whitſtable, 
was well known in his own neighbour 
hood, as a man of great oddity, great 
humour, and equally great extrava- 


a new wig, his old one defying all far · 
ther aſſiſtance of art he went over to 
Canterbury, and applied to a barber, 
young in the buſineſs, to make him 
2 The tradeſman, who was jul 
going to dinner, begged the honour 
of his new cuſtomer's company at his 
meal, to which Patten moſt readily 
conſented. After dinner, a large 


reverend gueſt, with equal trau, 
OE. | | Joh! 


to bulineſs, and began to handle his 
meaſure, when Mr 
kim to deliſt, ſaying he ſhould not 
make his wig. * Why not,“ exclaimed 
the aſtoniſhed hoſt; have I done 
in the leaſt,” replied the gueſt ; but 
I find you are a very hotteſt, good- 
© natured fellow; ſo I will take 
i pmebody elſe in. Had you made it, 
you would never have been paid 
N | G. 
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—A HINT FOR IMPROVING FUTURE 
| REJOICINGS., 


\t THE late numerous rejoicings on 
d. account of his Majeſty's reco- 
e, very have more than once been the 
ſubject of my private ſpeculations, | 
le, and if they do not ſeem worthy of 
u. | the attention of a philoſopher, they 
at may at leaſt be pardoned in one who 
oY profeſſes only to be a Trifler. As 
of | molt of my readers have ſeen, and 
ar- perkaps have had a hand in thoſe re- 
to | Joicings, I ſhall not attempt to de- 
er, ſeribe them, but go on to offer a few 
im fling remarks on the modes of de- 
juſt monſtrating joy in this country. 
our There are many of our actions 
his lich cannot be accounted for on 
dily ay known principles, or even re- 
inge ſolved into any impulſe of our nature; 
the Mong ſuch are the uſual methods we 
ils . to commemorate happy 
? 1 » Ate, oy 


* 


Patten deſired 


any thing to offend you, Sir ? Not 


GREAT GUNS—AND BONFIRES—A 
casgE PUT—AN EPISODE ON NotsE 
—ON SACRIFICES TO LOYALTY AND 
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joined in its demolition. When it | happy events, or to celebrate the 
was out, the barver was proceeding | memory of great occaſions. It is 
natural for us to weep when in ſor- 
row, and to laugh when merry; theſe. 


_ | cannon. 


—-— 


are impulſes of our nature, and are 
a ſort of immediate correſpondence 


between the mind and the body, the 


former making known its ſtate by 
means of the latter. 


ſhould paſs for demonſtrations of joy, 


ſeems wholly inexplicable. Firing of 
guns has always made part of our 
public rejoicings; and illuminations 
| by lamps, candles, &c. have lately 
been carried to ſuch a pitch of per- 
fection, that ſome of the late exhibi- 
tions of this kind were juſtly conſider- 
edas objects of taſte and elegance, It 


is in vain that we trace theſe cuſtoms 
for centuries back, or that the oldeſt 


men living can inform us that ſuch 


things were common in their days, 


We remain ſtill at a loſs to know 


why ſach agents were originally em- 


ployed in expreſſing joy. We feel, 
however, the influence of them. ' By 
| habit we are led to aflociate the ideas 
of joy and rejoicing with the blaze of 
illuminations and the thunder of 
Even the ancient borfire is 
ſtill uſed in ſome places as a demon- 
| ftration of joy, and indeed, diſcon- 
tinued only in large towns becauſe 
attended with danger. I ſay, we aſ- 
ſociate certain ideas of happineſs and 
public congratulation with ſuch ob- 
jects. If a ſtranger who knew no- 
thing of news, were to come to the 


Metropolis, or to any town, and ſee a 


large bonfire in the market - place, and 
hear the firing of guns, he would im- 
mediately conclude that ſome event 
of great joy had happened, which the 

people were thus commemorating, or 
that it was the celebration of the 

birthday of ſome monarch, or belov- 
ed perſonage. But the truth is, he has 
been uſed to ſee ſimilar demonſtrations 


of joy formerly; for what is there in 


the flame of fire, or the exploſion of 
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gunpowder neceſſarily and naturally 
connected with joy? Place the ſame 
man in ſome of the countries in Af 
rica, and he will ſee the blaze and 
hear the firing; but with what a dif- 
ferent effect, when he at the ſame 
time ſhall know that the firing pro- 
ceeds from perhaps a ſkirmiſh with 
_ ſome European kidnappers, and that 
the large flames are occaſioned by a 
human facrifice! ſuch a man would 
perhaps never ſee a bonfire, or hear 
the report of gunsafterwards with the 
ſenſations of pleaſures he had former- 
ly experienced. RE 
Moiſe fo eſſentially enters into all 
our demonſtrations of joy, that mens 
voices are generally elevated in pro- 
portion to the elevation of their ſpirits. 
Thisthe vulgar expreſs by loud hz2zas, 
and by ſpeaking to one another as if 
each was a mile diſtant, And this] 
brings me to conſider another mode 
of teſtifying joy, approbation, and 
loyalty and friendſhip ; by the circu- 
lation of the glaſs, as it is improper- 
Iy called, for it is the Bottle and not 
the g/aſs which goss round. This ob- 
ſervation is ſo deep and learned, that 
I hope my drinking readers will pay 
Proper attention to it, and hereaſter 
drink grammatically as well as copi- 
ouſly. 7 „„ 
The Church has its feaſts or feſtivals 
on which days certain ſervices are ap- 
pointed to be performed. Although 
in Scotland we have none of thoſe re- 
ligious feſtivals, yet in all our civil de- 
partments, as ſubjects, fathers, huſ- 


bands, citizens, we have certain annual, 


baltyearly or quarterly feſtivals, for 


vhich ſervices are appointed, and in 


general very religiouſly performed. 
FI we refuſe to ſubſcribe to 39 articles, 
we have no objection to ſee twice as 
many on the table - On ſuch occa- 
ſions the principal agent in expreſſing 
our Wiſhes, and our wants, is the 


wine; the cuſtom of toaſting is of 


very ancient origin, being to betraced 
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ſo let it paſs—And whenever any of 


ever,“ or uſing{ſuch expreſſions, he 


in my opinion more nnaccounta}] e 
than any of the teſtimonies of j 
mentioned above, and indeed, in 
many reſpects more abſurd. There 
is but one way, in which we can con- 
ſider drinking as an act of pure loyal. 
ty or ſincere friendſhip; and that is 
to be taken from the idea that we 
ought to ſacrifice every thing, even 
our lives, to the ſervice cf our king 
and country; and who deſerves the 
name of a man who would not lay 
down his life for his friend? In this 
way 1 conceive that copious libations 
may be, I was almoſt going to ſay, 
excuſed —1 have no ohter word at band, 


my readers happen to fee a man 
reeling from a tavern, vociterating 


God fave the King,” or “ Pitt for 


may be, ſure here is a hero who, if 
he does not die for his King, his 
country, or his favourite ſtateſman, 


at leaſt endangers his life and there 
is ſome merit in that. In fact at ge- 
neral elections many ſacrifices of thus 
kind have been made, and Iwould have 
the two great leaders of our political 
parties, I mean Mr Pitt and Mr Fox, | 
to conſider ſeriouſly how much they 
owe to the memory of men who have 
drank, tumbled and died in their ſer- 
vices; but I muſt add, in juſtice to 
thoſe two ſtateſmen, that I believe 
they had rather ſee their conſtituents, 
and the conſtituents of their friends, 
| alive on the huſtings, than dead upon 
a dunghill. But to return to the 
CC 
LI have ſaid that drinking is amore 
unaccountable way of expreſſing 
our ſatisſaction at the health or iuc- 
ceſs of a ſtateſman or friend, than au 
other mode we uſe. But ſo general 
ly does it prevail, that at length it l 
become a duty, and is always conli 
dered as a criterin of friend{hip, & 
eſteem. Hence the many quari® 
which occur when certain of a com. 


to the Greeks and Romans ; but it is 


4 


pavy chuſe to refuſe a toalt, which K 
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always conſidered as an affront to the | 


perſon giving the toaſt, as well as to 
| the object of yg the toalt. A toaſt is in 
| ſhort now contidered as the ſymbol 
of friendſhip, loyalty, or political at- 
tachment; a water-drinker may have 


5 the /ub/lance, but if he refuſe to tate 
. the teſt, he will always be ſuſpected 
1 of temperance in politics as well as 
3 1 drinking. | ; 

2 To conclude this ling Eſſay on 
y what perhaps many will conſider as a 
8 very triſling ſubject, I would hint 
is that there is one mode of dernonſtrat- 
£ ing our joy on public occaſions, which 
, although in a few inſtances it was 
bt lately practiſed, is by no means gene- 
mT ral; I mean that of diffuſing joy a- 
9 round us, by alleviating diſtreſs. 
Dr One tenth part of the money lately 
he expended in Great Britain on lamps, 


ſortunate (and therefore meritorious 


dom. In acts of charity, there is 
him that receiveth. A few viſits to 
the houſe of mourning would have 
heightened, not damped the joy of 
our convivial meetings. 
deavour to wipe away tears from ALL 


ſcr- eyes around us would have been truly 
to patriotic; the gliſtening of a grateful | 
cvc eye would have exceeded all the 
nts, brilliancy of our illuminations, and a 
nds, public rejoicing thus concluded would 
pon have been honourable to the preſent, 
the and an example to all future ages. 
nore IOC WEIR 
ſing : | 1 
due BW Oifervations on the Utility of the 
| any Barometer, = 
eral- | | 2 

vit is SIR, mas 

onli WW HATEVER promiſes to be 
Py 1 a benefit to agriculture will, 
irres doubt not, deſerve a place in your 
a uſeful publication. The foreknow- 
* ledge of the changes of the weather | 


% 


ber. 


lamp - oil and candles, not to ſpeak of 
wine, would have relieved every un- 


The en- 


real joy, to him that giveth and to 


may be reckoned to be of this num- 
Iam led to this reflection on 
conſidering the little regard lately 
paid to the Barometer. At its firſt 
introduction into uſe, as indicating 
the changes of the weather, too much 


was expected from it; and obſer- 
vers, having been ſometimes diſap- 


pointed in their expectations, have 


gas unjuſtly rejected it too much. 
of the mo- 


Accurate obſervations 
tions of quickſilver in it, during ſe- 


veral years, have pointed out to me 
ſeveral circumſtances not hitherto ſo 
much alluded to as they ſeem to de- 


ſerve. | 
At or near the Vernal Equinox, 
ſtormy weather, the wind generally 


of the quickſilver in the barometer, 
takes place; the ſtorm generally 
more violent if the new moon bap- 


pen at or near the equinox. Theſe 
) | forms have been remarked in all 
debtor in the ſeveral jails of the king- 


ages. When the weather is again 
ſettled, what may be called the Sum- 
mer Seaſon of the barometer begins; 
and during the Summer the motion 
of the quickfilver in the barometer 
is much leſs extenſive than in the 
Winter, the quickſilver ſeldom falling 
lower than 29. 5.inches. {© 
The Winter ſeaſon of the baros 
meter begins alſo with a ſtorm, and 


ſilver near, or ſoon after, the Au- 
tumnal Equinox, the wind ſome- 
times 8. W. and frequently N. E. 


The Barometrical Summer is ſome- 
times lengthened out ſo far as No- 
vember; after which time the play 
of the quickſilver is. from 30.7 to 


28. 5, ſometimes lower. All coaſt- 


ing veſſels around this ifland ſhould, 


as much as poſſible, avoid being at 


a fall of one-tenth of an inch in the 
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South Weſt, with a remarkable fall 


a remarkably great fall of the quick- 


ſea in theſe ſeaſons, at leaſt till the 
introductory ſtorms are paſt. Hence 


| Summer is nearly as ſure an indica- 
tion of a change of the weather in 

Summer as two-tenths are in the 

Win- 
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Winter. ' This difference has been | 


_ unjuſtly charged to the inſtrument 
as a fault. 

The extent of a a ſimilar variation 
in the motion of the quickſilver in 
the barometer is much more conſi- 
derable than ſeems to have been hi- 


therto imagined. This will be con- 


_ firmed by regiſters of the weather 
kept in diſtant places. If a ſtorm 
-happens in any place within the 
range of this ſimilarity of motion in 
the quickſilver, the mercury will fall 
nearly equally low over the whole 


extent of the range, though in ſeve- 


ral places in the range the weather 
may be fair and ſerene while the ba- 
rometer is low. Many, on ſuch oc- 
5 caſions, charge the inſtrument with 
giving a ſalſe prognoſtic. Let them 
ſuſpend their cenſure till tidings 
may arrive of what may have hap- 
4 pened i in ſome diſtant part. 
give ſeveral inſtances of this fact, but 
ſhall mention only one. 


Having made an appointment to | 


Pay a diſtant viſit with that accurate 
_ obſerver of Nature in all her WAYS) 
Dr Franklin, I called on him in the 
morning, to diſſuade him from go- 


ing, becauſe 1 had obſerved that the 1 
_ barometer was very low: but he ſee | 


| Ing that the heavens wore an agree- 
able aſpect, laughed at my appre- 
henſion, and we went, and enjoyed 
a fair and very agreeable day. The 


barometer was cenſured as giving a 
_ Falſe prognoſtic, and I as credulous ; 


but in a few days we had an account 


of a moſt violent ſtorm in the Bay 
off Biſcay, and along the coaſt of 
. France, on that day. © 
An attentive obſerver of the Wear 
ther will ſoon perceive that each year | 


has a certain character, if I may fo 
expreſs it, in regard to the change of 
the weather. This peculiarity of the 


different years being of the utmoſt 
_ conſequence to the huſbandman, I 


articular attention to it ; 


beg their ular a In. 
hiefly by an accurate ob- 


oy it is 


—— 


IT could 
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ſervation of this peculiarity in te 
changes of the weather that he can 
obtain the moſt uſeful leſſons. Ia 
{ome years the changes of the wen. 


| ther ſeem to be much influenced by 


the moon's place in the Zodiac; that 


is, when the moon paſſes the equi. 


noxial line, or when fhe returns from 
her greateſt declinations South or 
North; but a regiſter of the weather, 


kept conſtantly for years, aſſures me, 


that there is no dependence on theie 
circumſtances. I could never di 
cover any cauſe to which I could 


impute the regularity of the changes 


in the weather; but can aſſure the 
attentive huſbandman, that there is, 
in ſome years, a remarkable regula- 
rity in them, and in all years ſome 
degree of regularity. This regula- 
rity in the changes of the weather 
1s moſt conſpicuous in the interme- 
diate months between the equinoxes, 
that is, during May, June, July, and 


Auguſt, in Summer, and during No- 


vember, December, January, and 
February, in Winter. The know- 


| ledge of the moſt probable times of 


theſe changes may be of great uſe in 
agriculture, as well as to ſea-faring 
men. _ 

Let me here mention ſome other 
circumſtances in regard to the ba 
rometer. The riſing of the mer- 
cury forebodes fair weather, and its 
falling portends rain, with winds, 
During ſtrong winds, though unac- 
companied with rain, the mercury 15 
loweſt, Other things equal, the mer- 
cury is higher in cold than in warm 
weather. In general, we may ex- 
pect, that when the mercury riſes 
high, a few days of fair weather may 
be expected. If the mercury falls 
in two or three days, but ſoon 


riſes high, without much rain, e 


may expect fair weather for ſeverll 
days; and in this caſe, the cleareſt 
days are after the mercury begins to 
fall. In like manner, if the mer 


1 falls very low, with much * 
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| ales ſoon, but falls again in a day 
| or two, with rain, a continuance of 


had weather may be feared. If the 
ſecond fall does not bring much rain, 
put the mercury riſes gradually pret- 
l ty high, it prognoſticates good wea- 
1 ther, of ſome continuance, | 

\ When the mercury riſes high, the 
- air ſucks up, or diſſolves into its own 
5 ſubſtance, the moiſture on the ſar- 
, face of the earth, even though the 
0 ky be overcaſt. This is a ſure ſign 
| of faiy weather; but if the earth 
i continues moiſt, and water ſtands in 
5 | hollow places, no truſt ſhonld be put 
e in the cleareſt ſky; for in this caſe 
by tis deceitful, Very heavy thun- 
g der- ſtorms happen without ſenſibly 
E affecting the barometer; and in this 
1- caſe the ſtorm ſeldom reaches far; 
er but when attended with a fall of the 
e- barometer, it reaches much more 
Sy extenſively. _ 55 
1d In all places nearly on a level 


with the ſea, rain may be expected 
inches. This points out one cauſe 
of the more frequent rains in lofty 
ſituations than in low open coun- 


rain falls at Townly-hall, in Lanca- 


has informed in the Tranſactions of the 
er- yal Societ r. 0 
its Ihe heights of the quickſilver in 
ds, the barometer above referred to 
ace hold only in places on a level with 
is theſea; for experiments have taught 


us, that the mercury falls conſiderably 


rm n inland places, according to their 

ex. beigbts. e 

iſes ' As your Magazine is peruſed by 

nay many of the moſt ingenious men in 

alls the kingdom, I with they were cal-_ 


led on to account for that power in 


we the air of occaſionally diſſolving wa- 
eral er, if I may ſo expreſs it, and of 
rel mixing the water with itſelf (as ſalt 
; to 5 in water) generally inviſible, and 
ger at other times in vapours, which ſoon 


* 


when the quickſilver falls below 30 


tries. Thus double the quantity of 


thire, than does in London, as we are 


heat is not the principal cauſe. 


eſt rivers. 


form clouds. Winds, eſpecially from 
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dry continents, have great power of 


thus raiſing water. Evaporation, 
by means of the ſun's heat, is gene- 
rally mentioned as the efficient cauſe; 
but whoever attends to the quantity 
of ſnow, and even of ice, that is car- 
ried off into the air, in the moſt ſe- 
vere froſts, will be convinced that 


air may be eſtimated by numerous 
ſprings which owe their ſource to 
vapours thus raiſed. The waters of 
theſe ſprings uniting form the great- 
Add to theſe, the quan- 
tity that falls in dews and rain, which 


| give birth to all vegetables, and to 


that beautiſul verdure which gives a 


peculiar beauty to this country, in 
the enjoyment of which other na- 


tions envy us. As we are ignorant 


of the cauſe of this power in the air, 


of diffolving water, 10 are we no leſs 


ignorant whence it is that the air 
occaſionally drops theſe vapours in 


dews, rains, c. 


Gent. Mag.] Accor. 
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Acconut of the Ro L Procession 
to St, Paur's on the 23d of April. 


HE curioſity of the public was 


raiſed to the higheſt pitch, with 


reſpect to this grand feſtival, or pub- 
lic thankſgiving; the laſt of the kind 
having happened ſo long ago as the 


beginning of the preſent century, con- 
| ſequently not within the memory of 


many now living. 


|| Thoſe perſons who poſſeſſed houſes 
in any of the ſtreets which could 


afford a view of the cavalcade, 


made every neceſſary preparation, by 

erecting ſeats, or taking out their 
windows; nay, ſome even threw open 
the fronts of their houſes. TOES 

Ihe church- yards alſo, and every 


ſpot proper for the purpoſe of erect- 
ing ſcaffolding, were filled up. * 
| 3 who 


The 
quantity of water thus raiſed into the 
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who had places to let, in ſome re- 
ſpect, defeated their own intentions, 


by holding vp too high a price; 


| 


on which account, few were taken 


until late in the evening of the 22d, 
and they were then let at a much in- 
ferior price than they would have 


done, had a moderate rate been at firſt 


| fixed. 


As great apprehenfions v were enter- 


by the fall of ſcaffolds, or by the 
great crowd of people that were ex- 
pected to aſſemble together, every 
poſſible precaution was taken to guard 
againſt it. The houſe of Commons 
directed a ſurvey of the ſcaffolds to 


be made, and thoſe which were weak 


to be ſtrengthened. . Orders were 
given to ſtop up every avenue to the 


— 


| Rreets through which the proceſſion 


was to paſs, to prevent coaches en- 
tering them: this was effected in the | 


city by bars, &c. and in Weſtminſter, 
by ſtationing, at proper places, a 


ſufficient number of light Vorſemen, | 


and peace-officers, 

The Court of Aldermen ſued very 
particular directions, reſpecting the 
entrance of the different bodies into 


the cathedral, and the paſſages for 
after 


the coaches kann the church, 
they had ſet down the company. 


And it is with great pleaſure we can 


inform our readers, theſe precautions 
had their deſired effect. The ſolem- 
nity was conducted with the greateſt 


order, and every poſſible decorum 


Was preſerved, 
The company who defigned to oY 


—- Feiert, had pretty well ſeated 
themſelves by ſeven o'clock, and the | 


| foot guards were placed in a line 
from the palace to Temple-bar, on 

each fide of the way, at about the 
length of a firelock diftant from each 
other. 


Soon after eight o' clock, tlie 
members of the Houſes of Lords 
and Commons being aſſembled, the 


Proceſſion was begun by the Houſe 


of Commons. Two of their meſ- 


8 
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| 


| 


j 


ramen. ad) — — 


St. Pauli. 


ſengers, on horſeback, Preceded 
the firſt carriage to eldar the way, 
The members followed in their cat. 
riages, and the ſpeaker in his carriage 


of (tate, attended by the officers of 


the Houſe, 


brought up the rear, 


They entered St. PauP S at the ſouth. 


welt gate, and their carriages pro. 


ceeded along Watling-ltreet, Budge- 
row, 
tained of miſchief being done, either 


Walbrook, and returned up 
Cheapſide, to wait for the concluſion 
of the ceremony. 

After the Commons, followed the 


maſters in chancery, the judges, 


and other attendants npon the Up- 
per Houſe. Then the Lords accord. 


ing to their rank, (the junior of each 


degree going firit), viz. barons, 
biſhops, viſcounts, earls, marquiſes 
and dukes. Theſe were followed by 
the different officers who precede all 
dukes, viz. the lord privy ſeal, lord 
preſident of the council, the two 
archbiſhops of York and Canterbury, 


and the lord chancellor in his {tate 


coach, bringing up the rear of the 


} Houſe of Lords. 


A few minutes after theſe had pak 
ſed, the royal proceſſion began as 


| follows : 


A detachment of borſe-guard: to 


clear the way. 


A coach of his roy al highneſs the 


Duke of Cumberland with his atten- 


dants. The Duke of Cumberland 


next in his ſtate coach, drawn by a 


pair of beautiful horſes, ornamented 
with ribbons; eſcorted by a detach 
ment of the horſe. 

Then a carriage of his royal high: 
3 the Duke of Glouceſter with his 
attendants. The Duke of Glonceiter 
next in his ſtate coach, eſcorted by 4 


troop of horſe. 


His royal highnefs the Duke of 
York's coach with his attendants. 
His royal highneſs in a moſt ele. 
gant vis-a-vis; his ſervants richly 
dreſſed, with beautiful white feathe" 
in their hats; he had a like eſcorte 


A. . Net 


Newt came a coach and ſix, in 
which were the equerries, and other 
officers of the Prince of Wales. 

His highnels's Rate coach, drawn 
by fix beautiful grey horſes, orna- 
mented with ribbons. The liveries 
of the prince's ſervants, and the 
| hammercloth of his own carriage, 
were of ſcarlet and gold, and elegant 
beyond deſcription. 
highneſs's eſcorte had paſſed, the pro- 
cellion of the queen approached in 
| the following order: 


: | A detachment of horſe guards blue. | 
k | One of the queen's coaches and hx, 
. | with the women of her majeſty's 
—bedchamber. | 

: A ſecond carriage and fix, with the 
1 |. maids of honour. 

y A third with equerries. 
14 fourth with ladies of the bed- 
d chamber. 

o The carriage of the queen's maſter of 
y, | the horſe {Earl Waldegrave) ac- 
ite companied by her majeſty's cham- | 
he berlain, the Earl of Ailefoury, 

| Lach of theſe carriages had a 

if. very ſplendid appearance, and had 
as WE three or four footmen behind, ac- 

WE cording to the rank of the perſons 
to WE vithia them. 

| One of his majeſty's coaches and ſix, 

the BE with the principal officers -of the 
els ycomen of the guard, and gentle- 5 
and men penſioners. . 
aA detachment of each of theſe 
ied bodies had been previoully ſtationed 
zch- WT it! the cathedral. 
A coach and ſix, with his majeſty? s 
igb - equerries. : 
; his A coach and fix, with the grooms of 
eller mie bedch amber 
by | Acoach and fix, with the lords of 

| the bedchamber. 
ce of n elegant carrjage of the King's 8 
: mak of the horſe (the Duke of | 
p ele· Montague) accompanied by the 
ichh Earl of Saliſbury, the king's lord 
zthers chamberlain, very ſplendidly at- 
ſcorte tended. 


Then came the king and queen in 


* 
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a moſt magnificent coach, drawn by 
eight beautiful cream- coloured horſes, 
accompanied by a troop of horſe. 

Immediately after, a coach with 

the attendants of the princeſſes, and 

another in which were the princeſſes 
themſelves. _ 


At Temple bar they were met by 


| the lord mayor, the two ſheriffs, 
As ſoon as his 


and a deputation of four of the com- 
mon council, all dreſſed in their pro- 


per robes, and mounted on de 
| horſes. 


The lord mayor, on his majeſty's 3 


returned; 
led horſe, rode with the ſword in 
his hand immediately before his ma- 
jeſty, bare headed, —The crowd was 
| here ſo great that the proceſſion was 


his majeſty converſed with the lord 
mayor, 

aſſociation, by the artillery company, 
or ſociety of ancient archers, dreſſed 


of arrows. They fell into the line 


immediately before the Prince of 
Wales. | 


to St. Paul's. 


ſtreet, Warwick lane, 
noſter- row, to an alley oppoſite the 
north door of the church, where an 


they paſſed. 


and their friends, entered the church 

at the dean's gate at eight 0 clock. 
The alder men with their ladies, and 

| the principal city officers, between 


| the north-eaſt corner of St. Paul's 


entering the city, preſented him with - 
the city ſword, which his majeſty 
and his lordſhip, on a 


| detained ſome time, during which 
The . was 1 att 
| by the gentlemen of the London 
and by a party of the Toxophilites, 


in green, with bows and quivers 


The proceſſion moved on fowly 
Previousto its derived, 5 female 


nobility,, gentry, and others, had ; 
proceeded along Snow-hill, Newgate- 


and Pater- 


awning was erected, and underwhich - 


The elergy, with the minor canons | ; 


eight and nine, proceeded from the 
Manſion-houſe along Cheaphde to 


* 


1 2 A — 
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church- yard, and walked from thence 


to the north door of the church. The 
members of the common council 
entered about the ſame time at the 
north · weſt gate. Ts 

All the charity children had pre- 
viouſly enteredthe church at the north 
and ſouth doors, by ſeven o'clock in 
the morning, and remained till the 
church was cleared. of 


His majeſty and the royal family 


alighted at the great weſt door of 
the church, at the end of an awning 
erected over the whole flight of 
_ Reps; the carriages remaining inſide 
the rails of the church-yard during the 
Whole of divine ſervice.  _ 


__ Scaffoldings were erected on each 


fide of the awning under which their 


majeſties and the royal family entered 


the church: innumerable others were 
erected againſt the churches and 


with green baize—they were filled 


 withrejoicing ſpectators, and the houſes | 


with ladies. * | 
The acclamations of the crowds of 


people were loyal and unanimous, 


and ſeemed to convey an unmixed 
gratification to the royal viſitors. 


At the door the peers in their robes, 
attended by the king at arms, and o- 


ther officers, met their majeſties; the 
gentlemen 
Waiting. 5 5 
His majeſty handed the queen out 
of the coach. . 


| The ſword of ſtate was carried be- 
fore the king and queen into the choir, | 
where their majeſties ſeated them- 


ſelves under a canopy, on the throne 


ol ſtate, near the welt end of the choir, 


oppoſite the altar. 


As ſoon as their majeſties entered 


the cathedral, a rocket was fired 


rom the ſtatue of queen Anne, as a 
ſignal for the Tower, when the guns 
npon the wharf were immediately fir- 


ed, and anſwered by thoſe in St. 


penſioners being all in 


- houſes the whole way from Pall Mall | 
to St. Paul's; many of them were 
decorated with carpets, and covered 


Royal Proceſſion to St. Paul'r. 


James's Park. The ſame fi nal; were 
repeated upon their majelties leaving 
the cathedral, and when they ſet on: 


from St. James's.— The bells conti- 

nued ringing all the morning. 0 
Upon their majeſties entering St. 

Pabl's, th cth P | ID 
aul's, the 10cth Pſalm was ſung by 


the charity children; and upon their 


leaving the church the children ſung 
the 104th. Their majeities paid great 


attention to them. 


The prayers were read by the Rer. 


Mr. Moore, minor canon of St. Paul's, 
The litany chaunted by the Rev, 
Meſſ. Gibbons and Pearce; the alta: 
ſervice read by the dean and two ſenior 
reſidentiaries; the anthem (by the 
king's expreſs deſire) . O Lord thou 
halt ſearched me out and known 
me,” was ſung by the gentleman ct 


| the choir, the ſolo parts by the Rev. 


Mr. Clarke, Mr. Hudſon, Bellamy, 


and Gore.—The ſermon was preack- 
ed by the Biſhop of London, from 
the following text in the Plalms: 
O tarry thou the Lord's leiſure— 


Be flrong, and he will eſtabliſh thy 


heart.“ 


When divine ſervice was ended, 
and their majeſties were ſeated in 
their carriage, and waiting for their 
| attendants, their Royal Highneſs 


the Prince of Wales and Duke ot 
York came to the carriage, and 


converſed with their majeſties till the 
proceſſion moved, which was in at. 
order the reverſe of that in which 


Upon their majeſties? return they 


— 


were preceded to Temple-bar by 


the pioneers and grenadiers of the 
royal artillery company, and by 2 
company of the royal archers. 


On their majeſties? arrival at 


Buckingham Houſe, the Park and 
Tower guns were again fired. 
The whole was concluded by a % 
de joie fired by the three regiments of 
foot guards before Buckingham Houle, 
his majeſty having ſeated himſelf in 


one of the windows, which was throwa 
„5 opes 


Gs. ae. oat © aa. a a, 


the medal is the portrait of his ma- 
jelty, Motto L TITa cv PIETATE, 


ve joined Mr Henry Lawrens, once 


tleman. In the courſe of the general 


Remarkable Dream. 


open, as well for the gratification of | which, if ſully credited, ſeemed to 


his ſubjects, as witk a view to ſee 
the men go through their manceu- 
vres, with whom they ſeemed highly 
pleaſed. _ "Hp 5 
The governors of the anniver- 
fary meeting of the charity children | 
appeared with large gold and ſilver 
medals, by Pingo, in commemora- | 
tion of the royal viſit. On the face of 


On the exergue Deo or. MAX. 
KER PIETISS. PRO SALVTE REST. v. 8. 
1. Ek. AR. 23, 1789. 

The queen and princeſſes were 
dreſſed in white, trimmed with blue; 
the king in blue. 

The lord mayor was in a large 
cloak of purple velvet, that covered 
hath his lord{hip and his feed, which 
he managed with great {kill and dex- 
6 8 5 

Fleet · ſtreet and Ludgate hill were 
covered with gravel, for the more 
eaſy paſſage of the royal family. 
From Temple: bar to St. Paul's, the 
ſtreets were lined with the city train 
ed bands. 5 
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Remarkable Dream. 


3 SRP . 
GOMETIME in the year 1982, I 
went with two friends to ſee Sir 
Atton Lever's Muſeum; when there, 


Prelident of the American Congreſs, 
dir Aſhton Lever, and another gen- 


and agreeable converſation," which 
arofe trom the various objects of 
curioſity, ſome notions, ſaid to be 
entertamned by the inhabitants of the 
dandwich Iſlands, led the topic to 
that of dreams. Several extraordi- 


nary inſtances of dreams were related, 
Vol. II. 0 | | G 


countenance the more immediate in- 


mitted agency of inviſible beings. 


Among others, Mr Lawrens men- 
tioned the following as a fact of his 


own knowledge: N 
In the year 1740, a Capt. Shub- 
rick, who commanded a veſſel which 


had made ſeveral voyages to Charle- 


ſtown, South. Carolina, was lying off 
the Bar, almoſt ready for ſailing, 


having nearly completed his lading: 


when ſuddenly a tremendous hurri- 


cane aroſe, which continued the whole 


night: when the morning came, it 
appeared much damage had been 
done, and in particular Capt. Shubs 
rick's veſſel was miſſing. His friends 
at Charleſtown were alarmed, and 
anxious for his ſafety. It was the 


opinion of ſome, that he had gone 


down almoſt inſtantly as the hurri- 
cane commenced, while others thought 


that as he was nearly laden, he had 


puſhed away for England, — This was 


the ſubject of converſation that day. 


The next night, the lady of a mer- 


chant in Charleſtown, at whoſe houſe 
Capt. Shubrick was very intimate, 


dreamed that Capt. Shubrick's veſſel 
was loſt, but that the Captain was 


floating on a part of the wreck. This 


{he related to her huſband, and pre- 


vailed on him to ſend out a ſchooner 


ſome few leagues in hope to aſſiſt 
Capt. Shubrick. The gentleman did 


ſo; the ſchooner failed, and returned 
in the evening, without gaining any 

information. —She dreamed the ſame 
that night, and repeated her requeſt 
to her huſband, that the fchooner 
| might be again ſent out; he was 


averſe to it, but on her importunity 
he complied. The ſchooner returned 


as on the preceeding day. She again | 


dreamed that Shubrick's veſſel was 


lol, that he was floating on a part 


of the wreck, and again renewed: her 
requeſt, The gentleman objected, 
that it was well-known in Charleſtown 


— 


he 
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then related them. 
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be had ſent the ſchooner out twice in 
conſequence of her dreams, which 


had ſubjected him to the ridicule of 
come people, and that were he to 
RR” do it again, he ſhould be generally 
WE Loogbes ar 
reſiſt the lady's importunity ; the 


However, he could not 


ſchooner ſailed once more. Late in 
the evening, as ſhe was making the 
harbour, an object was deſcried at a 
diſtance, which on their approaching 
proved to be Capt. Shubrick, with 


one ſailor, on a part of the wreck. 


They took them up, and returned. 
fate to Charleſtown. 1 
Capt. Shubrick was I believe, liv- 
Ing in 1758 in or near Mile end. I 
am not poſitive if Mr. Lawrens ſaid 
he was at Charleſtown when this re- 
markable event took place, nor am 
1 clear as to the year; but I am very 
certain the ſtrong outlines are as he 


Lam, Sir, yours, Kc. 


OOOOCOCICRXK REI þ»þ 
Curious Hiſtorical Netes. 

A firſt manufactured in England, 

the finer ſort at Crutched Friars, in 


London; fine flint glaſs at the Savoy- 


_ Houle in the Strand. In 1673, at 
I. ambeth à manufactory of plate glaſs 


Vas eſtabliſhed, under the patronage 


of the Duke of Buckingham. 


9 M0 Nxcko TRADE. iy 1562, Mr. | 


| John Hawkins fitted out three ſhips 
(by ſubſcription) for the coaſt of 
Guiney, and took in Negroes, and 


Carried them to Hiſpanicla, and ſold 


them for ſlaves, in return for hides, 
_ ſugar, ginger, and pearls, making a 
profitahle voyage. 


Jand in this traffic k.“ 


„ Rxaves were firſt made in this 


H. as 


| 1 was this year (1557) | 


| This ſeems to 
have been the firſt attempt from Eng- | 


Curious . iſtorical Notes. 


| kingdom in 1563, by Thomas Mat. 


thews, on Fleet Bridge, London.“ 


« PoraTors were firſt imported 
into Europe in 1565, by Faxing 
from Santafe in Spaniſh America, 
They were planted for the fir{i tine 


in Ireland by the great Sir Walter | 
Raleigh, who had an eſtate in that 
kingdom. The natural hiſtory of | 
the potatoe was ſo little underſtood, t 
that a total ignorance which part of ! 
the plant was the 'proper food, had } 
nearly ruined any further attention t 
| towards its cultivation: for, perceir- 7 
ing green apples appear upon then 
ſtems, theſe were imagined to be the a 
fruit; but, upon being boiled, ard ſ 
finding them unpalatable, or rather + 
nauſeous, Raleigh was diſguſted with = 
his acquiſition, nor thought any WW 1 
more of cultivating potatoes. Ace- re 
dent, however, diſcovered the feal in 
fruit, owing to the ground being ſe 
| turned over through neceſſity that th 
very ſeaſon, and to his ſurpriſe a til 
very plentiful. crop was found under th 
ground, which, upon being boiled, ch 
were found nouriſhing to the Romach, | 
and grateful to the taſte. The utility ; 
of this plant being ſoon known, ren- tir 
dered the cultivation of it pretty uni-. 
verſal through Ireland, and in due or 
time found its way to this kingdom an 
by accident, where it was firſt plan- in 
ed upon the Weſtern coaſt, owing, as ele 
it is reported, to a veſſel being thip- Dec 
| wrecked, which contained ſome po- at! 
tatoes, at a village near Formby, in tle 
Lancaſhire, a place ſtill famed for MF Ga 
this excellent vegetable. They ar: ſup 
now grown, though but lately (the ton 
cultivation being progreſſive from the I wh 
Weſt import), in every part of the WW led 
„ 1 the] 
8 | maj 
% Easr Invia Company. Tit that 
very laſt day of the XVIth centv!) that 
gave birth and form to the preſent let 


Eaſt India Company; a ct 


, 


| being 


being granted, Dee. 31, 1600, to 
George E. of Cumberland, and 215 
knights, aldermen, and merchants, 
to be one body politic and corporate, 
Kc. Sir Thomas Smith was to be firſt 
gorernor. The Queen granted to 
the Company an exemption from 
paying any cnſtoms forthe fir four 


voyages; and for merchandize from 


India, the Company thall be allowed 
to give their bonds, payable, one 
half in ſix months, and the other 
half in ſix months after. 


not in one joint ſtock, or capital, as 
at preſent. The original ſhares ſuh- 
ſcribed were 5ol. each. 
fleet was ſent out the following year, 
conſiſting of five ſhips, Captain James 


| returned, after a proſperous voyage, 
| ſeven months. This Company, 
through many viciſlitudes, exiſted 
till 1708, when it was abſorbed by 


chants trading to the Eaſt Indies.“ 


|. © In the reign of Elizabeth the 


| The nobility, gentry, and ſtudents, 


in the afternoon. The merchants 
| ſeldom dined before twelve, and ſup- 


„bed at fix. The huſbandmen dined 
- WT = igh noon, as they termed it (and 
n he phraſe continues in uſe to this 


e ſupped at ſeven at night. The cuſ. 
de om is now quite reverſed; that claſs 
de ich then dined and ſupped the ear- 


| lieſt, ſit down the lateſt, now to 


bp 2 there is no mention of breakfaſt, 
1 meal not being then in uſe. The 
ent eres which were mentioned on a 


The mem- 
bers of this Company immediately 
raiſed the ſum of 72, oo0l. though 


The firſt 


Lancaſter commander in chief; which 
in 1603, being abſent two years and 
the preſent United Company of Mer- 


alter. 


time of meals was uſually as follows. 


| ordinarily dined about eleven o'clock, | 
and (upped at five, or fix at lateſt, 


day) in the country, or twelve; and 


their meals, and vice verſa; but it 
may be accounted for in part, ſince 


Iamer occaſion have now ceaſed, | 


J 


A Curiout Hiſtorical Notes. 407 


tea, between dinner and ſupper. 


he is a man of good converſation, 
Aiter ſupper we had tea, which, he 
ſaid, was really as good as he had 
drank it in China.” Henry Lord 
Clarendon's Diary for 1688, —From 


this extract, it might be the cuſtom 
to introduce tea after ſupper, as a treat, 


and in the ancient manner of liver iss. 
And we are informed, it was the cuſ- 


wich the water. | 


«© COFFEE. In 1652, one Edwards, 


home with him a Greek ſervant, who 
_ underſtood the roaſting and making 
of coffee, till then unknown in Eng- 
land. This ſervant was the firſt who 
fold coffee, and kept a houſe in 
Lendon for that purpoſe. It was 
firſt brought from Mocha to Holland, 


to general uſe there for many years 


came ſo great, and the planters fo at- 
tentive to their own intereſt, that it 
has been planred with tolerable ſuc- 
ceſs both by the French and Engliſh 
in the Weſt India Iflands “, and by 
the French at Loriam. 


all coffee originally came. The coffee 


plant has a reſemblance to the jaſmine 
tree, beariog a fruit reſembling a 


cherry, within which it is incloſed, 


* „ This plant was carried into the 


own allowance of water to keep it 
alive, ſo early as 1726. It had thriven 
well in the new ſoil, but was not to be 
exported to the mother country, on 
account of a monopoly granted to 


4 


probably owing to the introduction of 


Le Pere Couplet ſupped with me; 


tom then to boil the tea in a kettle 


an Engliſh Turkey merchant, brought 


in 1616, though it did not come in- 


The conſumption in time be- 


828 


But ſtill 
the coffee is inferior in quality to that 
from Mocha in Arabia, from whence 


and when ripe, divides and diſcovers 


| Weſt Indies by a Mr. D'Eſclieux, a 
Frenchman, who gave up part of his 


Eaſt India Company.“ ON 
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| the coffee berry. It has been con- 
jectured, that the prohibition of 


wine by Mahomet excited the Arabs 


18 diſcover its virtues, as 


a ſubſtitute 
* for wine. | 
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Poetry. 


ODE for His MAJESTY's BIRTH: 


AN. 


„ N 4. 1789, 
Nriiten by Mr 
_. compoſed by Mr Parlons, and performs 


ed this Day before the Royal Family at | 


St. ſames's. 


As when the Demon of the ſummer 
worms: 9 N 

Walks forth, the noontide landſcape to 
_ defoim; | 


Dark grows the vale, and dark the dift- 


gat grove, 1 8 ä 
And thick the bolts of angry Jove 
Athwart the watery Welkin glide, 


And ſtreams th? aerial torrent far and 


„ 5 
If by ſhort fits the ſtruggling ray 


 Shoulddart a momentary day, 
Ib' illumin'd mountain glows awhile, 


By faintdegrees the radiant glance 
Purples th? horizon's pale expanſe, 
And gilds the om with haſty ſmile ; 

Ah, fickle {mile, roo ſwiftly paſt ! 

Again refounds the ſweeping blaſt ; 

With hoarſer din the demon hows, 


Again the blackening concave {cowls ! 


Sudden, the ſhades of the meridian 
night | 8 


I be reddening ſun regains his golden 


IP = ſway, = So 
And Nature ſtands reveal'd in all her | 


bright array. 


Buch was the changeful conflidt, that | Such willing zeal, to thrones of lavil 


poſſeſsꝰd 


With trembling tumult every Britiſh 


3 : Pg 

Albion, towering in the van ſub- 
Of glory's march, from clime to clime 

Envied. babe d, rever'd, renown'd, 
Her bious with every bliſsful chaplet 


Original and felt? Poetry. 


| When in her mid career of ſtate, 


1 And ftay'd a people's tide of tears: 


Warton, Poet Laureat, | 


And hails its father, friend, and lord, 


| Bid the proud city's laviſh wealth, 


the triumph of rekindling light ; | 


| | For are the charities chat blend 15 


She felt her Monarch's awful fate! 
Till Mercy from the Almighty's throne 
Look'd down on man, and waving wide 
Her wreath, that in the rainhow died, 
| With hues of ſoſten'd luſtre thone, 
Ard bending from her ſapphire cloud, 
O'er regal grief benignanm bow'd; 
To tranſport turn'd a people's fears, 


Bade this bleſt dawn with beams auipi! 
cious ſpring, | 

With Hope ſerene, with bealing in it; 

wing; 

And gave a Sovereign o'er a gratefal 
land, . 

Again with vigorous graſp to ſtretch the 
ſcepter'd hand. | 


[O favour'd King, what rapture more 


refin'd, | 
What mightier joy can fill the human 
mind, £ ? 
Than that the Monaich's conſcious bo. 
ſom feels, 5 7 


At whole dread throne a nation kneels, 
To life's career, to patriot ſway, It 
ſtor'd; | ES CI 
And bids the loud reſponſive voice 

Of Union all around rejoice 2 

For thus to fee when Britons bow, 
Warm and ſpontaneous from the heart, 
As late their tears, their tranſports ſtait, 
And Nature dictates Dvty's vow. 
To thee, recall*'d to ſacred health, 


Did crowded ſtreets alone diſplay 
| The long-drawn blaze, the fefial ray: 
Meek Poverty her {camy cottage glace, 
And flang ber gleam acroſs the lonely 
wake! „„ 5 
TH}? exo ing iſle in one wide triumph 
|.  firove, - LE N 
One ſocial e of reverential love, 


— 


| Such pure unprompted praiſe do king 
dom pay, 2 


ſway? 2 : 

Ah! how unlike the vain, the venal loft 
To Latian rulers dealt of yore, 

O'er guilty pomp, and bated power, | 
When ſtream'd the ſparkling panegyt\ 
. ſhower; | # 
| And flaves to Sovereigns gnendear'd 
Their pageant-trophies coldly rear'd! 


Monarch with man, to tyrants known ? 
The tender ties, that to the throne 
A mild domeſtic glory lend; 


Ot wedded love the league üncere, 


he virtuous Conſort's faithful tear! — 

Nor this the verſe that flaitery brings, 

Nor here I ftrike a Syren's firings ; 

Here, kindling with her country s 
warmth, the Mule 


Her counti y's prone triumphant theme 


purives : . 


Eel n needleſs here the tribute of her 


aon the garland e on this diſ- 


tinguiſh'd day. 


$4444 $444444 4 


A Hzzmirt's Meditation, 


N e cave 
Of noiſe and interruption void, 
His thoughtful ſolitude 


A hermit thus enjoy'd 2 


His choiceſt book, 
The remnant of a human head 
The volume was, whence he 


This ſolemn lecture read: 


“% Whoe'er thou wert, 
Partner of my retirement now, 
My neareſt intimate, 
My beſt companion thou! 


On thee to muſe 


The buſy living world 1 left ; - 


Of converſe all but thine 
And ſilent that, bereſt. 


Wert thou the rich, 
The idol of a gazing croud ? 
Wert thou the great, 


To whom oblequious thouſands 
-bow'd }. © 


Was learning? 1 ſtore 


Per treaſur'd up within this ſhell ? ? 
Did wiſdom &er within 


This empty hollow dwell ? 
Did youthful charms 
Der redden on this ghaſtful face? 


Did beauty's — theſe cheeks, 
This forehead, ever grace? 


Original and ſelet Poetry. 


If on this brow 


Deceitful pride! where now 
Is that diſdain ?- 'tis gone. 


If cheerful mirth 

A gayneſs o'er this baldneſs caſt, 
Deluſive, fleeting joy! 

Is that diſdain ? tis paſt. 
To deck this ſcalp 

If tedious long lived hours it coſt, 


Vain fruitleſs toil ! where's now 
That labour ſeen ?——tis loſt. 


But painful ſweet. 


The dear-earned price of daily bread, 
Was all, perhaps, that thee 


| With hungry forrows ted. 


Perhaps but tears, 

Sureſt relief of heart-fick woe, 
Thine only drink, from on 

Theſe ſockets us'd to low. 
Oppreſled perhaps 

With aches and with aged cares, 


A few, and hoary hairs; 
'Tis all, perhaps! 


No marks, no token can I trace 


What, on this ſtage of life, 
Thy rank or ſtation was. 


Nameleſs, unknown! | 
Of all diſtinction ſtript and bare, 
In nakedneſs conceal'd, 


Oh! who ſhall thee declare! 
Nameleſs, unknown ! 
Yet fit companion thou for me, 
1 Who hear no human voice, 
No human viſage ſee. 


From me, from thee, 


The glories of the world are gone ; 


Nor yet have either loſt 
| What we would call our own. 


What we are now, 


| The great, the wiſe, the ws the 


brave, 


Shall all hereafter 1 
All hermits in the grave. 


3 „ Jas 


LL 
® 


E'er fat the ſcornful, feat frown, 


Down to the grave thou brought” : 
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For the AxERD EEX MAGAaziNE. 
L IF. 
HE moraliſts ſay, 


That life's but a day, 
Do mort 5 is our term on its ſtage; 

| The maxim we'll own, 

Is juſt when 'tis known, 


How quickly we paſs to old age. 
A palpable truth, 


Our morning is youth, 
We trip it, a play-loving band; 
Still foes to all care, 
For ſport we prepare, 

In ſpite of the pedant's command. 


Soon mid-day draws near, 
The man does appear, 
Made ripe by meridian rays ; 
While thro? the wide world 
By chance we are hurl'd, 
Ambitious our fortunes to raiſe. 


Old wrinkles come on, 
: Our paſſions are gone, 
In bug neſs no more we engage; 
Exhauſted our pow'rs, 


Too long ſeem the hours; 


So our Ev'ning's decrepid old age. 


Some hardly have breath, 
When arreſted by death, 


Lake he flow'r that is nipt ere it blow; 


And oft times we ſee 
The drunk Debauchee, 
Is cut. off before manhood he know. 


Some are quite bleſs'd, 
By Fortune careſs d, 
ET Their life is a ſunſhine all o'er ; 
While ſome are o'ercaſt, 4 i 
With a cold wintry blaſt, 
And wiſh for a Being no more, 


Some live quite at eaſe, 
While ſome with diſeaſe 

0 Tbe combat muſt oftentimes wage; 
Old nerves will give way, 
The young win the day, 


And the ſon drives the ſire offthe ſtage. | 
Aberdeen, | 


June 1789. * . 


Original and fele? Poetry. 


| 


| 


| The rutbleſs fury ſpread its flame, 


Encr eaſing numbers, crow ded ſtreets, 


See genius, taſte, and art combine, 
| While Induſtry, and labour join, 
The beauty and the winning charms, 


| The native candour of their arms, 


The native bloom, the comely grace, 


|| Bur views wad awful dread and 


| Her jealous and religious zeal, 


Now Freedom led in Fam * 


For the ABERDEEN Macazu. 


Travers'd Britain? 8 winding ſhores, 
So famous in Europa's ſcale, 
Jclim'd her hills, I crofs'd her moors, 

I breathed liberty's ſweet gale. 

I view'd her bold and daring tons, 

With freedom darting from their 
eye, 

To viſitors their paſſion runs, 

And fortheir home provokes a ſigh, 

II, 

Her harbours full of trading fleets, 

From pole to pole e her 

pow'r, 


Declare her riches ev'ry hour. 


To make her name completely 
great, 


_ To celebrate her happy late. 
II. 


That ſhine ſo bright around the 


fair, 
Wake lively fancy ev'ry where, 


The modeſt mile and down calt . 
eye, 
Paint innocence on ev'ry face, 
And every evil thought dety, 
IV. 


fear, 


Like clouds it * here ws 
os Op 
It ſtormed for the nation's weal; 


To villainy an ancient tool, 

It ſtain'd with ſhame her warlik 
name, 

And liberty was ſent to ſchool, 


I paus'd, opprefe'd: with heavy care, 
L found the human mind the ſame, 
Where e'er I roam, it makes not 
where, | 
Ambition is the ſcourge of men. 


| 


With manly vigour ſtem'd the es 
Without it liberty's a name, | 
Which ev'ry nation will deride. 


May 29th | 

1789. Mn 
eee, 
SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 


AY what is Life, or what 1s 
wealth, 


an 


The greateſt of our comfort's health : 
How ſhort, indeed, the time we 
1 bave! 
Death, fatal foe to ſocial j joy, 
Thou with thy dagger pierceſt deep; 
Thou filial comforts. doſt annoy, 
And makꝰ ſt the tender mother weep. 
But why weep, woman, for thy ſon ? 
He's gone from hence to endleſs 
bliſs; 


run, 
Oh! may your time be ſpent like 
his! | 


* N , HOKE z 
Marquis of Trnwnſhend s Verſes 


on his Niece 


Mis GAR DIE R. 


bed lay, 


decay; 


No longer ſcience could her bloom 
ſuſtain, 


in vain : 

The ſun meridian glimmer' to her 
ee 

Aud panting breath announced her 

| end was nigh : 

She turn'd, and ſmiling aſk's,\ 
a When hal I die uh N 


— 


* . 
The a8 tears, i in the ath line, 


by Mrs. Coswar. 


Original and ſelect Poetry, 


Or what are joys this ſide the grave? 


Hate then, ye youths, that heedleſs 


3 | 


8 late FLozxixDa on her death- : 


And felt, 3 each vital power 


And kixDbRED TEARS® in ſhowers fell 


5 Mark how they frame the curious neſt; 
Ah! may no cruel hand moleſt 


Again the ſunny bank delights, 


| are thoſe of the Maxcnioness Towu- 
SHEND,—"This is the incident painted | 


411 
| * In realms above my long- -mourn'd 
mother join? | 
| © See, ſee her arms ftretch'd out to 
meet with mine!”? 
Adieu, pure Sour ! with rapture take 
thy flight, 
Quit thy dark manſion for Eternal 
Lipht 1— 
For bliſs eternal! whilſt at Heaven” 6 
| gate 
Thy ſiſter Angels thy arrival wait, 
Swift to conduct thee to thy N 8 
breaſt; 
For Heav'n bas heard, and granted 
thy requeſt. 
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INT ERS un joyous ſeaſon paſt, 
The ſnow-fraught cloud, the 
nipping blaſt, 

No longer threat the plain ; 1 

With thee, ſweet Spring, the op* mg 
flow'r, | 
The gentle breeze, and tepid ſhow? 5 
Reſume their wonted reign. 
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See, all around the teeming ſpray 
Is burſting forth, in beauty gay, 
To deck the new-born year; 
While o'er the diſtant grove is ſeen 
I be firſt faint tinge of chearful green 
By ſlow degrees appear. 


a Lag boa, 
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The feather'd choir now ſwell their 
throats, : 

And wooe with wild e oe notes 
The partners of their care; 
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One little harmleſs pair. 


The boiſterous torrent now boden 
And with a ſoothing murmur glides 
Along its pebbly bed: 


Again each ſylvan path invites, 
Which I was us'd to tread. 


How bright the proſpect all around! 


| How gay the flow'rs that ſtrew the 
une | 
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To make the happy more content, 


Who gave the ſcene ſuch matchleſs 


Who cheareſt with a favourite note, | 


Come minſtrel of the twilight hour, 


> of ſweeteſt peace, to thee. 


| +: eech . a 


What mvſick fills the air! 


This lovely ſeaſon ſure was ſent 


And charm the pangs of care. 


While Nature thus delights each ſenſe, 
I glow with feelings more intenſe, _ 


Which gratitude inſpire; 
For in his works that Pow'r I trace 


grace, 


And form'd me to admire. 41%, E. 


2 e- e.. 


Addreſs to the Reb. 


ONE Bird of eve, whoſe liquid 


throat, 


J hear from yonder ſpray, 


The beam of parting day. 
The wretch who wanders near thy. 
+." SRO, 


Amid the gathering gloom, 
In ſorrow treads the dews, forlorn, 
To ſigh at Cynthia's tomb. 


and mourn with me the maid, 


Thy tweeteſt ſong of ſorrow pour, 


To ſooth the gentlelt ſhade. _ 


Thus when thy plaintive note ſhall | 


-. ceaſe, 
By death's ſevere Jecree, 


7 May redbreaſts me the fong of 


peace, 


P. Pindar. 


For the Abenb rau Mac az. 


5 0 N G. 


Tune 0 Ey gar rub ber oer wo? frac.” 


When Aurora "TIO fa” bright, 
An' ilka flow'r tobloom is ſeen, 


' Whan verdant fields delight our fight, 


It gars me think on bonny Jean, 
Such lovelineſs does the © pr 


1 Je 1789. 


| 


But where it is, 


— 


. 


1 


Original and ſelect Poetry. 


In ilka motion, ilka air, 
That curs'd were he wha would be. 
tray, 
Wi' wylie art, ſae ſweet a fair. 
Vet why o beauty ſhould I ſpeak, 
Tho? ſhe o' that has fic a ſhare / 
We mauna it o'er mickle reck; 
The mind, the mind, demand ſome 
„ - . Foe 
An' hers is like the early flow'r 
That blooms as ſoon as it is ſpring, | 
It wants na” ſummers rip'ning pow'r, 
Mair ſenſe or wit years canna' br ing. 


Ye warldly folks, look to your gear, 


An' count it o'er frae morn to 
e en, 
But ev'n to gou'd ye canna' bear 
Sic love as I do to my Jean, 


An' this is aft what I do cry, 


Whan I addreſs the powers divine, 


Gin I get her 1 carena' by, 


For : a' the ack in Pery' 8 mine. 


Aberdeen Gow, 


G R A C E. 


E Peau eſprits, ſay, what is 
Grace? _ 
Dwells it in motion, ſhape, or face! 


Or is it all the three combin'd, 


Guided and ſoften'd by the mind ? 
Where it is not, all eyes may fee; _ 
all hearts agree! 
"Tis there, when eaſy in its ſtate 
The mind is eleganily great ; 


| Where looks give e to er 


feature, 
The ſweeteſt eloquence of nature ; 
A harmony of thought and motion, 
To which at once we pay devotion- 
But where to find this nonpareil! 
Where does this female wonder dwell 
Who can at will our hearts command! 


— Behold in public CUmlçfñwzLAD 
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F Mr. WIrLIAu KIxdsTox, who 
Was born avithout Arms or Handi. 


4 
* 


ä L adeg from J. Valton's L to 
the Revd. Mr. WesLEY, dated Brif- 
tol, October 145 17 788. 


N order to give the public a mii 


quaſh I went to Ditcheat laſt 
Monday, and the next morning got 


ECoodſellow's; and had ocular proofs 
Eo! his dexterity, He highly enter- 


| Etireen lis great and ſecond toe to 
bis mouth, with as much facility as 


Gif bis foot had been a haad, and his 
toes fingers. 


l, Wat, took the inkhorn in the toes of his 
17 * foot, and held tlie pen in thoſe of 
| his right. He then wrote three lines as 


| ell as moſt ordinary writers, and as 


ett he ſhaves himſelf with che 


9 © 


* 


; 1 of the extraordinary 3 1 


factory account of WILLIAu 
lim to breakfaſt with me at Mr. | 


(tained us at breakfaſt, by putting his 
Ehal-naked foot upon the table as he 
Wat, and carrying his tea and toaſt be · 


I put half a ſheet of 
paper upon the floor, with a pen and 
Pakborn, He threw off his ſhoes as he 


h. He writes out all his o ] n 
Els and otlier aceounts. Hethen ſhew- 


4 Pi : 


own hair. He can dreſs and undrets 
| himſelf, except buttoning his clothes, 
He feeds himſelf, and can bring both 
his meat or broth to his mooth, by hold- 


cleans his own ſhoes; can clean the 
knives, light the Gow.” and do almoſt 
every other domeſtic buſineſs as well 
as another man. He can make hen 
coops. He is a farmer by occupa- 
ion 
his toes, and cut his own. bay, bind 
it up in bundles, and carry it about 
the field for his cattle. Laſt winter 
he had eight heifers conſtantly to fod- 
der. This laſt ſummer he made all 
his own hay-ricks. He can do all the 
| buſineſs of the hay- field (except mow- 


can with rakes and forks. He goes to 
the field and catches his horſe. He 
ſaddles and bridles him with his feet 
and toes. Ifhe has a ſheep among his 
flockthatails any thing, 
it from the reſt, drive it into a corner, 
and catch it when nobody elſe can. 
He then examines it, and applies a 
remedy to it. He is fo ſtrong in lus 
teeth, that he can lift ten pecks of 
i beans With them. He can throw a 
4 great 


razor in his toes: and he can comb his 


ing the fork or ſpoon in his toes. He 


He can milk his cows with 
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great fledpe hammer as far with his 
teet as other men with their hands. 
In a word, he can nearly do as much 
without, as others can with their 
arms. 5 | 

He began the world with a hen 
and chicken. With the profit on 
theſe he purchaſed an ewe. — The 
ale of theſe procured him a ragged 
colt (as he expreſſed it) and then a 
better. After this he raiſed a better 


and a few ſheep, and now occupies a 
{mall farm.” „ 
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| MEMOIRS of the late MARSHAL 


PDE VAUX. 


' JTOEL or JouxDbA DR Vaurx, 
2 Count de Vaux, Baron de 


 Rooke, &c. &c. Marſhal of France, | 
Grand Croſs of the Royal and Mili- 


tary Order of St. Louis, Governor 
of Thionville, Commander in Chief 
in the Province of the county of Bur- 
_ gundy, was born in 17059. He was 


of a younger branch of the family of 


Jourda, a noble and ancient houſe 
of the Gevaudan, reduced to great 
poverty, and ſettled in Velai. The 


Memoirs of Marſhal De Faux. 


anceſtors of Marſhal de Vaux de- 
manded and obtained letters of nobi- 


pears ago. What kind of derogation 


lit y for military ſervices, about 120 | 


obliged them to have recourſe to this 


method is not known; and the Mar. 


mal, who valued nothing but perſonal 


merit, and whoſe own worth render- 
ed it unneceſſary for him to avail 
_ Jiodfelf of that of his anceſtors, never 


| head of 5000 men to make himlelt 


troubled himſelf about reinſtating 


his family in its ancient rights, 
Mia rſhal de Vaux began his mili- 
tary career at the age of nineteen, as 


Lieutenant in the regiment of Auver- 


| gne. He ſerved in Italy at the ſieges 


_ of Pizzighitone and the Caſtle of 
Milan. Made a Captain in 1734, 


He was preſent at the attack of the 
Caltle of Colorno, and was wounded 


| 


the defence of Prague. 


| did ke quit it till the ſiege was finiſhed, 


_ cured him the command of the regi- 


the fieges of Menin, Ypres, Furres, 


Oudenarde, of which place the King 


lay fiege to Bruſſels, M. de Vaus, 


Wilvorde. 


the ditch, and covered it with ſeveral 


at the battles of Parma and Guaſtalla. 
In 1738, he went with his regiment 
to Corſica, and commanded at Cone 
in 1739, with a detachment cf 200 
men. He was attacked in the Con. 
vent of Querſamuni by 2000 Corh- 
cans, againſt whom he maintained 
his poſt, though he received two 
wounds in the action. | 

The regiment of Auvergne having 
been ordered into Bohemia, in 17 
M. de Vaux diſtinguithed himſelf ;t 
He was de- 
tached with 800 men to the covered | 
way of that place, from which he ſe- 
veral times repulſed the enemy; nor 


The proofs of courage and ability 
which he gave on this occaſion pro- 


ment of Angoumois. 


In 1744, being on the ſtaff, he 
ſerved at the battle of Rutiſvaux, and 


and Fribourg, At moſt of theſe he 
was employed on ſeveral honourable 
and hazardous enterprizes. He was 
alſo preſent at the battle of Fontenoy, 
and ſignalized himſelf at the ſieges 
of Tournay and Dendermonde. With 
1500 men he covered the fiege ct 


conferred on him the command, as a 
proof how well he was ſatisfied with 
his ſervices and zeal. : 

When Marſhal Saxe intended to 
under his command, was ſent at the 
maſter of the paſs of the canal of 
This he effected, taking 
upwards of 200 priſoners in the re- 
doubts, and throwing a bridge over 
the canal. When the place was if. 
veſted, he was detached to the {ub- 
urbs, within two hundred paces 0 


redoubts. The zeal and talents dil. 
played by M. de Vaux at this ſiege, 
procured him the honour of being 
{ent by Marſhal Saxe to ee 
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the taking of the City to the King, 
who immediately made him a Priga- 
dier. | 5 | 

In this quality he ſerved at the 


ſieges of the Citadel of Antwerp and of 


Namur, and at the battle of Rocoux. 
In 1747, he was charged with the in- 
veſtment of Sas van Ghent. With 


6000 men he made all the neceſſary | 


diſpoſitions for commencing the ſiege, 


made himſelf maſter of a ſmall fort, 


and took 200 priſoners. 
At the ſiege of Bergen-op Zoom 


he was wounded by the burſting of a 
ſhell. Being detached to the village 


of Vouet, with the volunteers of Brit- 
tany, he was attacked by a corps of 
10,000 men, whom he obliged to re- 
treat, leaving 500 men dead on the 


* 


field. As a reward for this action, he 


was appointed Lieutenant- Governor 


of Franche Comte. 


In 1759 he was made Lieutenant- 


General, and ſent to take the com- 
mand of the troops in Corſica. In 


1760, being employed in the army of 


Marſhal Broglio, he was charged 
vith the defence of Friedberg. Com- 
manding the left column of the 
troops under the Count de Luſace, 
he attacked the redoubts which co- 


—_— 


vered the City of Caſſel, out of which 


he drove the enemy, and alſo out of 


the town. In Auguſt following, he 


was ordered to attack the rear-guard 


of a corps of 10,000 men, which he 


did with ſucceſs. Towards the end 
of this campaign he was entruſted 


with the command of Gottingen. 
This City being inveſted by Prince 


Ferdinand, he- obliged him to raiſe 
the ſiege; making ſeveral ſallies on 
different bodies of troops poſted in 
the neighbouring villages, of whom 
he killed and took priſoners near 
3000 men. Ng OO Os. 


In 1763, being employed in Les 


Trois-Eveches, he was made Lieute- 


| Mant-Governor of that Province; and 


m 1784, Commander of the Order 
„ e 


* 


M. de Vaux returned to Corſica, 
as Commander in Chief, in 1769, and 
in three months ſubjected the whole 

Iſland. He was afterwards employ- 


Paris, in the diviſions of Provence 
and Alfatia, and in the Camp of 
Voſſieu n. | Ro Ones 


of Britany and Normandy, and was 
afterwards appointed Commander in 


Chief of the County of Burgundy, 


Finally he was rewarded with the 
dignity of Marſhal of France, which 
he had well deſerved by his courage 
and conduct, difplayed in nineteen 


battles. = | 
Marſhal de Vaux died at Grenoble, 
the 14th of September 1788. If any 
thing could add luſtre to his life, it 
was that firmneſs of mind which en- 


of a painful diſſolution, with which 


unattended with that “ pomp and 
circumitance” of glory, that hope 


of renown, which had ſo often led 


him to brave death. 

M. de Vaux had never obtained, 
had never aſked any favours for his 
family. He was one of the few who 
think their ſervices araply rewarded. 


bed he wrote to the firſt Miniſter of 
the war department, M. le Comte, 


I am extremely ill; if my taſk finiſh 


here, the Marchioneſs de Vauborel, 


my daughter, will recommend to 
you my 


relations.” The greateſt 
part of the fortune left by the Mar- 


economy. 


Marſhal de Vaux was an aſſemblage 
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ed ſueceſſively in the gereralite of 


In 1779 and 1783, he command» - 
ed the army aſſembled on the coaſts 


ſieges, ten engagements, and four 


abled him to ſupport with courage 
and reſignation the ſlow approaches 


he was harraſſed for filty-three days, | 


All he did was, when on his death- 


ſhal was the fruit of his ſervices and 


A rigid diſciplinarian, ſtrict, but 
juſt and humane, the whole life of 


of military virtues, to which he con- 
tinually added that rigid probity 
| which failed not to procure him the 


| pro- | 
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profoundeſt eſteem with the army. 
The young ſoldier, whilſt he pro- 
fited by his example, could not but 
feel encouragement at the rank to 
which he had arrived by his ſervices 
from that of a ſimple Lieutenant; at 
the ſame time his fortune, though 
moderate, proved, that the man who 
enters into the army is not neceſſarily 
ruined. Nothing perhaps affords a 


fſtronger conviction of his worth, 


than the regret felt at his loſs by the 
Province of Burgundy which he go- 
verned; and by that of Dauphiny, 
where, when {ent thither under the 
moſt delicate circumſtances, he re- 
conciled what he owed to the autho- 
rity of the King, his maſter, with 


that moderation and prudence which 


were always the baſis of his conduct. 
We muſt not quit him without an 
anecdote or two, which paint the 


7 0 WE. 451 | 
Three officers were brought before 
bim accuſed of a ſerious tranſgreſ. 


ion. His firſt ſtep was to inquire 
whether they were young: “ for,” 
ſays he, © what is unpardonable in a 
man of a certain age may be paſſed 
over in a youth.” After obtaining 


What information he could, he inter- 
Togated the officers themſelves, and 


found them {till more culpable than 


they had been repreſented to him. 


© Gentlemen,” ſays he, then addreſ- 


ſing himſelf to them with a ſtern air, | 


„ perceive that you will oblige me 
to reſume my wonted ſeverity.” At 
theſe words, thinking all was over 
with them, they fell on their knees, 
imploring his clemency. No, gen- 
tlemen, your offence is of ſuch a na- 


ture as muſt not be permitted to go 
unpuniſhed: retire to your quarters 
immediately, and return to-morrow 


morning, to learn what I ſhall have 
__ determined reſpecting you,” 
next morning, on quitting his cham- 
ber, he found them attending him, 


pale, dejected, and not daring to lift 
up their eyes. Going up to one of | | 
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vices. 
of the King's bounty,“ replied the 
Marſhal; „ but it will be the ſole or- 
der of his Majeſty to which 1 fall not 
| think it my duty to pay obedience.” 


— 


longer at the ſame expence;” 


them, and clapping him on the 
ſhonlder, «© You have ſpent a dug. 
greeable night,” ſays he with a ſmile: 
J ſee that your apprehenſion; 
have puniſhed you ſufficiently, ang 1 


hope you will never again bein a6. 


milar ſituation. You ſhall all three 
dine with me to-day.” | 
After having commandedthe troops 


deſtined {or the expedition which the 
Government had projected againſt 


England, Marſhal de Vaux retain-4 
the command of thoſe which wee 


ſtill kept aſſembled in Brittany, in 


1781. At the end of the firſt month 


of this ſervice the Treaſurer of the 


army paid him for his table the year 
before. I have need but of half of 
it,” ſays the Marſhal, © I am no 
and 
immediately he had laid his letter be- 
ſore the King, whoſe pleaſure it was, 


that he ſhould have the ſame allow- 
ance as before, as a teſtimony of the 


ſatisfaction he received from his ſer- 
„ cannot accept this mark 
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Picture of the Mode of living at Cal 


cutta. In a letter from a Lady i» 
her friend in England. 


FT HIS, Arabella, ſhall be a long 


1 letter; for it ſhall contain an 


| account of one whole day, ſpent af. 


ter the Calcutta manner; which, I 
conceive, will prove ſo cloſe a cop} 
of the general mode of living, that 
little more will be leſt for me to ſay 
on that ſubject; for the variations in 
amuſement, exerciſe, &c. cannot be 
conſiderable, in a place, where, ! 
render exiſtence ſupportable, 15 the 
ſole end and purpoſe of elegance, 3 
well as of induftry r... 

At nine o'clock it is the cn 
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ofthis family to breakſaſt; and I, 
who am no daughter of ſolitude, ſo 
ſoon as it is announced, become vi- 
ſible; for J have much pleaſure in 
Mrs Hartly's converſation. _ 
Having breakfaſted, (which I find 
is the only d:gage meal 1 muſt hope 
to enjoy, every one ordering what 
is molt agreeable to their choice, 


and in elegant undreſs chatting a la 


volonte; whilſt, on the contrary, din- 


ner, tea, and ſupper are a kind of ſtate 
levees) knowing that in the next a- 


partment to mine, a country-born 
young lady—as the phraſe is, to dif- 
tinguiſh them from Europeans -was 
lodged, whom I had found extreme- 
ly winning in her addreſs during our 
voyage in the bugero, and declared- 
ly ambitious to be admitted on the 
lit of my friends; I took it in my 


head to viſit her ex paſſant, and make 
ber a morning compliment; and this 
the more particuliæly, becauſe ſhe 
had not given us her company at 
breakfaſt, and I imagined ſhe might 
have taken cold on the water. - But 
judge my ſurpriſe, Arabella, when, 


on entering her chamber, I found 


her under the hands of her hair-dreſ- 


ſer, actually ſmoking a pipe. 
But let me caution you againſt 


for that pipe was a moſt ſuperb hoo- 


ka, the bell filled with roſe water; 
and inſtead of odious tobacco, a pre- | 
paration of the betel-root, rolled up, 


and wetted, was placed in the bole, 
which bole was beautiful china- 
ware, covered with a filligree ſilver 


cap, with a mouth-piece of the ſame . 
materials, Nor can I give you a 


conception of the graceful manner 


in which the ſnake (the long-orna- 


mented tube) was twined through 
the rails of her chair, and turned un- 
der her arm, ſo as not to have in- 
commoded any perſon ſeated by her ; 
or the genteel air with which ſhe 


drew out the ſoft fume, and puffed 


1 forth, alternately (for none of it 
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every plebeian idea on the occaſion, 
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Mode of living 


at Calcutta. 


for her form is elegant, ber com- 
plexion near the European ſtandard, 
and the novelty of her attitude ſuch 
as rendered them altogether an ad- 
mirable ſubject for the pencil, 


This kind of ſmoking is, I am 


told, the charafteriſtic cuſtom of the 
country- born ladies; and the ſervant, 


dreſſed as I have already deſcribed, 


whoſe ſole bufineſs it is to arrange 
the ſnake, feed the fire on his knees, 


and take care of the whole appara- 


tus, is called the hooka-bearer, and 


is an 11diſpenſable appendage of 


The 


eaſtern ſtate and etiquette. 
gentlemen, without diſtinction, in- 


dulge themſelves this way, and as 
naturally, I am informed, fill up the 


period of their hair dreſſing with 


their hookas, as thoſe in England 
with peruſing the daily prints, and 
unqueſtionably to a more beneficial 


purpoſe ; for the health is preſerved 


or promoted by the practice: where- 
as news-paper reading, in your fa- 
ſhionable world, only furniſhes the 
head with politics, and the heart with 
ſcandal, no very ellimable acquiſi- 
| tion, I hope you will grant me, for 
a rational member of the commus- 


The faſhionable undreſs, except 
in the article of being without ſtays 


(and ſtays are wholly unworn in the 


Eaſt) is much in the Engliſh ſtyle, 


with large caps, or otherwiſe, as 


fancy dictates: it is, however, ſuffi- 


cient toſay, no care or {kill is left 
unexerted to render the appearance 


eaſy and graceful—a rather neceſ- 
ſary circumſtance, as you will grant 
me, when I add, that the gentlemen 
in the courſe of their morning ex- 
curſions (for they ride out on horſe- 
back at an early hour) continually 
drop in; and, from the numerous 


acquaintance this houſe can boaſt, L 
apprehend we ſhall ſeldom know a 
breakfaſt unaccompanied by 
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is retained.) -In a word, I wiſhed to 
have taken her portrait on the ſpot, 


theſe. 
caſual 
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caſual viſitants—who ſay the pret- | The dinner table was covered with 
tieſt things imaginable, with an air | a ſnow-white damaſk table-cloth of 
of truth that wins on the eredulity, | the fineſt texture; and to every plate 
and harmonizes the heart.——-Not, {| were arranged two glaſles, one of g 
Arabella, but a fine woman, robed | pyramidical and flender form (like 

in white muſlin, and with every o- the hob-nob glaſſes in England) for 
ther ſpecies of attractive drapery | loll ſhrub, the other a common ſized 
(let me tell you) is a very ftriking | wine glaſs, for whatever beverage is 
object, and, as ſuch, honeſtly entit- | moſt agreeable ; and between every 
led to admiration. | NE two perſons at table were alſo placed 
Luoou probably concerve, that, in | a decanter of water and a tumbler, 
this gay and enervating climate, in- | for diluting at pleaſure ; with folded 
duſtry is the laſt idea that, wonld | napkins, of equal elegance with the 
ſuggeſt itſelf to the mind of a fine table-cloth, for all the company, 
lady: but you are miſtaken ; for the | marked by art with a variety of fan. 
ladies at Calcutta are very fond | ciful figures, which I reluctantly de- 
of working upon muſlin, of knot- | firoyed. 5 $5 | 
ting, netting, and all the little me- Such hoſts of men on all occaſions 
thods of whiling away the time, | preſent themſelves, that, at dinner, 
without hanging weights on the at- | to the demolition of ſcandal and all 
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tention. e „ other perſonal ſubjects, no two la- | 
At twelve a repaſt is introduced, | dies are permitted, I find, in this 
_ conſiſting of cold ham, chickens, and | country, to fit 1 each other. But { 
loll fhrub®; after partaking of which, | the ſexes are blended (J will not fas | 
all parties ſeparate to dreſs. in pairs, for the men are out of all a 
_— The friſeur now forms the perſon | proportion to the female world) ſo BP. 
_ anew; and thoſe who do not chuſe | as to aid the purpoſes of gallantry , 
6 to wear caps, however elegant or or- | and good-humour ; and, during the e 
namented, have flowers of Britiſh | whole period of dinner, boys - with = 
manufacture (a favourite mode of | flappers and fans ſurround you, pro- Is 
gdcecoration) intermixed with their | curing you at læaſt a tolerably com- t 
treſſes, and otherwiſe diſpoſed ſo as | fortable artificial atmoſphere. 
to have an agreeable effect. Powder | The dithes were fo abundant, and 
is, however, uſed in great quanti- the removes ſo rapid, I can only tell a 
ties, on the idea of both coolneſs and | you, ducks, chickens, fiſh (no foup, 4 
neatneſs; though, in my opinion, | take notice, is ever ſerved up at 

= the natural colour of the hair would | Calcutta) and all the ef ceteras of an | b 
be more becoming: but the intenſe | Engliſh bill of fare, according to ? 
heat, I ſuppoſe, renders it incligi- | their proper ſeaſons, paſſed before my : 

| mm _ Fer Co a GE CEE 
= At three, the day after my arri- | But the mode of drefling theſe t 
Val, as is uſtally the caſe, the com- | proviſions is ſomewhat curious; ſor, e 
* pany aſſembled in the hall or ſaloon, | Iam. told, fires of a particular kind B 
_ to the number of four-and-twenty ; | of wood are prepared, which being 3 
where, beſides the luſtres and gi- | burnt to a clinker, the animal or A 
randoles already mentioned, are ſo- joint intended to be roaſted is pla- EY 
fas of Chineſe magnificence: but | ced over, not before them; where the) ES 
they are only ſubſtituted for chairs; | are turned about until done in the | ( 
What is called lolling, in the weſtern | greateſt perfection; the fires being 0 , 
World, being here unpractiſed. judiciouſly fed, as to prevent both de- * 
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The attention and court paid to me | 
was aſtoniſhing ; my ſmile was mean- 


ing, and my articulation melody: ina 


word, mirrors are almoſt uſeleſs things 
at Calcutta, and ſeli-adotation idle; 
for our looks are reflected in the plea- 
ſure of the beholder, and your claims 
to firſt-rate diſtinction confeſſed by all 
who approach you. EY 
After tlie circulation of a few loyal 
healths, &c. &c. the ladies withdraw; 
and the gentlemen, I am told, drink 
their chearful glaſs for ſome time be- 
vond that period, inſomuch, that it is 
no unfrequent thing for each man to 
diſpatch his three bottles of claret, or 
two of white wine, before they break 
up: having the bottles ſo emptied pi- 
Jed up before them as trophies of 
their prowels. 
The ladies at 


* 


Calcutta retire „not 


their ſeparation from their admirers; 
for to ſleep is the object of their wiſhes, 
and the occupation of their time - a 
refreſhment that alone enables them to 


accordingly, both ladies and gentle- 


their beds, in theſame manner as at 
the midnight hour; and, on awaking, 
are a ſecond time attended by their 
bair-dreſſer; and thus, a ſecond time 
in the twenty-four hours, come forth 
armed at all points for conqueſt. 

But it ſnall not be concealed, Ara- 
bella, that ſo great an enemy to beauty 
is this ardent climate, that even I, 
your newly- arrived friend, am only the 
ghoſt of my former ſelf; and, however 
the lily has ſarvived, the roſes have 
expired: neither my lips (the glow of 


tinguiſhable from the reſt of my face, 
| and that only by the fainteſt bloom 
maginable. Art, therefore, is here 
| (as well as in Britain) a ſubſtitute for 
nature in ninety- nine inſtances out of 
a hundred, I hope I miſcalculate my 


— „ 


| dreſs, my addreſs, my judgment, my 


vow J regiſtered and tranſmitted you 
from Bengal Bay, and by which I 
religiouſly conceive myſelf bound to 


to enjoy their private chat, or regret | 


come, I come.—dhe is gone without 
me, Arabella, from imagining me not 
appear with animation in the evening: 


men entirely undreſs, and repoſe on | 


Gentoos (I think I told you as much 


repetition will only confirm my report ) 


ring the hours of their maſters and 


which you yourſelf have noticed) or | 


cheeks are much more than barely diſ- their ſeveral appointments and offices. 


coachman and groom, which are ge- 
nerally Europeans; a conſumer, who 


countrywomen in this compariſon ; 


* 


and tea- table in perſon, with bearers, 
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but you know me too well to ſuſpect 
me of a departure from my eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom. Notwithſtanding all which, 
from being a new figure at Calcutta, 
my ſather's partiality for his only child 
(the only child of a woman he adored) 
is gratified beyond meaſure by the un- 
ending themes of my celebrity, my 


underſtanding, my language, my 
ſentiments, my taſte.— Fear with me 
then, my good Arabella, that I have 
cut out much diſtreſſing buſineſs for 
myſelf in the refuſing line, by the raſh 


regulate my conduct. 


o * - * ® . * 


I have ſlept little this morning. A 
whirl of ideas, I was unable to regu- 
late, was the cauſe.— 1 am, however, 
dreſſed; and my new friend calls upon 
me to attend her to the tea room.— I 


ready to preſent myſelf; and I will 
borrow ſo much time as juſt to de. 
{cribe the houſehold retinue of Mr 
and Mrs Hartley, and, of courſe, of 
all the genteel families in Calcutta. 
The ranks of natives from whence 
the domeſtic ſervants areobtained, are 


in a former letter; but no matter, the 
they do not board in the European fa- 
milies; but, receivinga weekly ſtipend 
(and that a very ſlender one) feed at 


their own hovels, on rice and fiſh, du- 


miſtreſſes repoſing themſelves, and l 
then, with renewed alacrity, reſume 


The ſuit of ſervants conſiſts of a 
is a Gentoo (a kind of houſe. ſteward 


and butler, for he provides every fa- 
mily article, and attends the ſideboard 


all 
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all anode of feveral denominations; : 


the chief of which is called the Seda- | 


bearer, who cleans the tables, places 


' the glaſs ſhades over the candles in 
© the verandas, and has the care of his 


maſter's ſhoes, which he puts on and 
takes off for him with the profoundeſt 


reſpect ;) two pair of palanquin-bear- | 
ers; akitteſan- bearer ; twoharcarriers, 
or flambeaux-bearers ; a hooka-bear- | 


er; and the bearers who ſtand be- 


© hind chairs, and act as waiters to 
and from the tea-table : and ſo dili- 
gent and diſcerning are they, that 
they read the commands of the com- 
pany in their eyes, and ſeem created 


for the ſole purpoſe and ſole ambition 
col ſerving the Europeans. 


The muſlin dreſſes, &c. which I | 
| tables (for, ſorry I am to tell yoy, 


mentioned to you on the adventure 
of the bugeros, are, it proves, the 
family liveries of the Eaſt; I mean 


- © the colour of the ſaſhes and turban 
ribbands; my colour is the Tyrian | 
dye, which, I need not tell you, has 


_ a beautiful effect upon white. 

1 am ſent for, and muſt for the 
preſent bid you acien * 5 
5 Bf 8 


You will, perhaps, Arabella, be 


. ſo unbred as to conclude, ſome par- 
. ticular party or amuſement has kept 
me up till this late hour; but know, 
two is abſolutely a plebeian Z 


breaking up company at Calcutta.— 
| Refreſhed by your afternoon's ſleep, 


and braced by the cool breezes of 
the evening, you conſider time as 
made only for enjoyment, and repoſe 
I dle as to flake only one poor gold 


as an outrage on conviviality. 


Muy new friend, the country. born 
lady, met me the day aſter my ar- 
rival, and led the way to the tea 


- party; but inſtead of a parlour, &c. 
1 found this party collected in the 
veranda, as on the preceding even- 


ing, and 1 drank my tea with a de- 


gree of ſatisfaction unknown in Eng- 
land in large companies; for, Ara- 


bella, inſtead of the exchanges (a 


OI 
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| moſt alarming and diſguſting idea) 
to which you are there expoſed, it 
is the delightful and ſenſible cuſtom 
at Calcutta, for a bearer to convey 
your cup, when empty, to the con. 


| ſumer, without once letting it go 
out of his hands; and of courſe re. 


turns it you ſecure from every po. 


article of 8 etiquette in my whole 


life. 


tificial means; but the heavenly 
breezes of evening reached us thro! 
the verandas—cheered, enlivened, 


— 


3 


of beings. 
Tea and coffee over, three card- 


card-playing is here, in like manner 
as in Europe, the faſhionable pro- 
penſity) werebrought forward, and 
I, as a viſitor and a ſtranger, was not 
permitted to decline.—I was on the 
point of ſeating myſelf, when the 


— 


my aſtoniſhment, when I heard five 
gold mohrs (ten pounds) ſpoke of as 
a very moderate ſum a corner! 


tively ; for the little treaſure my fa- 
ther had ſo kindly made me miſtreſs 
of, my heart told me, at this rate, 
would literally make itſelf wings, and 


| flee away. 


Mrs Hartly, perceiving both my 
ſurpriſe and chagrin, alked me to 
honour her table with my company, 
where, ſhe ſaid, they were ſo hum- 


mohr.—I gladly accepted her invi- 
tation; and endeavoured to remem- 
ber with fortitude, that forty good 
ſhillings ſterling would be either 
won or loſt by me in the courſe of 
| a few deals; whit being the polite 
game. 
Ak is abe by ſome author 
(but I do not immediately recolled 


who) that Intoxication is the * 


ſibility of contamination.— I think 
I never was fo pleaſed with any one 


At dinner we were cooled by ar- 


and rendered us quite another order 


ſtake was mentioned ; but what was 


I drew back, Arabella, rafting. 


| a — 1 — wa. ae a anna” ans RE ELITES 


[ * 2» 
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of a barbarons, gambling of a refin- 
ed, people; this is verified to a tatal 
proverb on this ſpot; for fortune, in 
the Eaſt (however refined the taſte 
ormanners of its poſſeſſor) appears 


pean deſires, the return to their na- 
tive country, is ſacrificed to the gra- 


ſity, as well as the peace and felict- 
ty of many moſt deſerving fawilies. 


| were transferred from their poſſeſ- 


gaged. | 

y lighted, and the table ſumptu- 
| ouſly covered. The ſams ceremony 
| of parting the ladies was obſerved, 
as I have already deſcribed ; ſo that 


| dently deſigned for her accommo- 


ing. 


being highly eſteemed by the Ca/cu- 
| tentans;) and ſo anxious were the 


| had a voice tuned to melody or not, 
that doubt and expectation ſat on each 
| countenance. . | EC | 


J diſpelled their 
| tainly touched the lips of her vota- 


| occaſion) may be relied on, exceed- 


| cauſe or impediment, my little pow- 
Hir friends; and I have bound my- 


angel on each ſacc2eding evening. 
A Jngling of unaccuſtomed ſounds 
Vol, II. R 


* 
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alone to be acquired for the purpoſe 
of this wild diſſipation of it; inſo- 
much, that the u/timatum of Euro- 


tifcation of this pernicious propen- 


In a word, ſeveral hundred pounds 
| fors in the ſhort period we were en- 


At ſupper the ſaloon was ſuperb- 


the decanter and tumbler are evi- 


dation: and a band of muſic was in- | 
troduced, which played all the even- 


L was requeſted to favour the 


company with a ſong, (vocal muſic | 


| gentlemen to diſcover, whether I | 


doubts, and, if 
| the goddeſs of Flattery (who cer- | 


nes with peculiar eloquence on the 


ed all they could have hoped for 
from the firſt daughter of Harmony. 
lt muſt, however, be ſeriouſly c- 
knowledped, that, from indolence, 
relaxed fibres, or whatever other 


ers equalled the beſt efforts of my Pl 


| 421 
to my ears now interrupted my eu- 
logiums, and immediately fix or ſe- 
ven black girls were brought in, dreſ- 
fed in white muſlin, loaded with rib- 
bands of. various colours, with two 
or three gold rings in their noſes, 
by way of ornament, and filver caſ- 
| Nets at their ancles and wriſts, with 
| which they beat time very agreea- 
| bly to the tamhorines that attended 
| them, Theſe are called z2tch-girls, 
(the word for dance) and their per- 

formance is called zotchee.—They 

lang lively and tender compoſitions 

alternately, as was apparent by the 
movement of their eyes and hands, 
but to me otherwiſe unintelligible ; 
danced with good effect; and, IL 
could perceive, were well rewarded. 
After which, the night being par- 
ticularly fine, we were inſtantly con- 
veyed in our palanquins to the Com- 
pany's gardens ; late in the evening, 
or abſolutely midnight, being the 
only walking time in this climate. 
The moon was near the full, and her 
ſilver beams diſplayed unuſual luſ- 
tre. —Flowers of the moſt beautiful 

aſpect and delightful ſcent, aromatic 

trees and ſhrubs, perfumed the breeze; 

and the viitos, or ſhady walks, hack 

an air of enchantment! Thus was 

the evening terminated, or, more 
properly, Arabella, the new-born - 
day welcomed with luxurious glee; 
the ſenſes flattered ; the heart ſoft- 
ened; and love and friendſhip the 
_ prevailing ſenſations of the ſoul !— 
For, where the mind is pure, under 
ſuch auſpices as I have deſcribzd, love 
is friendſhip, and friendſhip affection. 


— 


— On 


W 
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kf, by a ſolemn promiſe, to be an 


| Thurſday Fuly 2, 1789. 


"ProUGHTS UPON THINKING —A LIT= 
| TIE OS TuS AuTHOR'S Locie— 
e  THIROS. 


THINGS DONE WITHOUT THOUGHT 
'  ——=AMUSEMENTS=—- CONVERSATION 
— AN ERROR RECTIFIED—SOME-» 
THING TOUCHING MYSELF—MEN 
AND WOMEN OF THE WORLD—A 
TOUCH. ON THE TIMES BY WAY OF 
CONCLUSION. | 


TT Tis univerſally allowed and in- 
deed maintained by philoſophers, 
that man is a thinking being. Now, 
granting this to be true, it appears 
to me that there is ſomething in the 


nature of thought which implies ac- 


countableneſs or reſponſibility. To 
erform an action merely rom iuſtinct 
is the characteriſtic of a brate; but a 


man is ſuppoſed to perform every 


action after thought and conſider- 
ation. What is that thought, if not 
an appeal to reaſon? And what is 


reaſon, but the friend, intimate and 


coadjutor of Coxscixx E? I preſume 
this logic will be admitted by thoſe 


Fho are Chriſtians, who would not 
be ſuppoſed to conduct themſelves by 
a blind impulſe, and who conſider 
thought as the reſult of reaſon, and 
reaſon as nearly analogous with 


that inward monitor, termed Con- 
| But if there are any who will not 


admit this kind of argument, I will 


compound matters ſo far with them 
as to ſay, that as Man is a thinking 


| being, which they cannot preten d to 1 
deny, he ceaſes to deſerve that ap- 


pellation when he ceaſes to think, 


Without thought. How neceſſary 


 zhinking is in every action of our life, 


appears from the common opinion of 
men who have done imprudent 
rhings—“ They did ſuch and ſuch 
things without thought“ Hence 


| 1 alſo the follies of youth are attri- 
buted to hu⁰g˙htleſineſt, and even 


men of years, whoſe diſpoſitions ap- 
proach to the childiſh, are ſaid “ to 
take no thought of what they do.“ 


Ii is to be obſerved, however, that 
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| 


| 


appeared to 


| 


action or word not connected with 


quarrel, is conſidered as excuſeable, 


that moment occurs ſo ſeldom 

tend to impair the faculty it ought 
allowed us, for the purpoſe of rear 
ing the mind. And this is one ſtrerg 
| reaſon why our armſements ought 
or, in other words, when he acts 


to baniſh thought. At a play, a ball 
| a concert, &c. men do not bin theit 


of wit, muſic, and dancing, but 


\ 


» N f 0 


it is only in the caſe of the leſſer iu. 
prudencies of our conduct, that wer. 
ply the word © thoughtleſsꝰ -v 
if a man in wantonneſs threw a glats at 


the headoſanother, and wounded him, 


we would, in ſuch acaſe, call the ac. 
_— 0 5 Becaule he evidently 

ave no delipn to hut, 
and could not be ſuppoſed to have 


thought whether he might poilibly 


hurt or not. But if a man robs on 
the highway, or commits a murder, 
we never conſider thoſe as proceeding 
from co of thought. | 
the actions and words of a drunken 
man proceed from want of thought; 
and we may from this and other in- 
ſtances ſafely aſſert, that there is 2 
degree of temporary inſanity in every 


thought. The law makes this allow. 
ance for many imprudent actions. 
A man killing another in a quarre|, 
in the heat of paſſion excited by a 


« [ra furor brevis et.“ And when 
we conſider how many actions of our 
lives which have left ſorrow and 
ſhame behind them, might have been 
prevented by a moment's thought, 
is it not much to be repretted that 


But as continued thinking might 


to improve, various amuſements are 


to be of the virtuous and harmicis 
kind, becauſe they are all calculated 


finer ſenſes receive the gratifications 


no ſtreſs of thought is required to te, 
liſh the moſt, or the leaſt perteci of 
thoſe pleaſures. Hence it is that 
when ſuch public amuſements ate 
protracted too long, or viſited t00 
often, the mind, inſtead of returning 
with refreſhment to its tran © 
OM Ot cred a. 1 thougits 


Almoſt all 


a cw s 1 — _— PI * 


„ 


Du 


- 
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thoughts, becomes incapable of think- | 
ing at all, Like wet leather dried 
without being ſtretched (the ſimile is 
homeſpun) it becomes wrinkled, bard 
and uſeleſs. 
Io ſome men converſation is a ſuf- 
kcient relaxation of the mind. But 
here J apprehend we confound terms. 
If the converſation be at all worth 
hearing, it muſt tend to generate and | 
circulate thoughts, and what we term 
its relaxing effects, ought rather to 
be accounted its effects in diverting 
the mind from one train of ideas to 
another, and by keeping up a ſucceſ- 
fon of pleaſing ones affords that de- 
light and amuſement to the mind, 
which the eye experiences from en- 
joying a rapid ſucceſſion of proſpects 
in travelling. For my own part, 
whether I am growing old, and have 
ortlived the age of pleafure and pub 
lic amuſement, or not, no public 
amuſement affords any relaxation to 
mymind; an hour's converſation does 
more than any. amuſement I have 
ever partook of—for of moſt public 
amuſements I may ſay with Dr John 
ſon on a ſinilar occaſion, © "They take 
much from me, and give me nothing 
in return.” - But I muſt not pretend 


low like myſelf on my more gay and 
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to obtrude the example of an old fel. | 


good, it is merely by accident; if o- 
therwiſe, it is no more than may be 
expected. | FRE 
This conſideration then, of the ad- 
vantages of 7hought over vacancy of 
mind, thould induce us to moderate 
our pleaſures, All public amuſe- 
ments are fatiguing to the mind, as 
ſevere exerciſe is to the body, and he 
who in purſuit of relaxation has ex- 
ceeded the bounds neceflaty for his 
mind, will find himſelf in the ſitua- 
tion of a man who taking exerciſe to 


walked his appetite. TIE 

Pecple of faſhion, as they are cal-> 
led, that is, thoſe who live in a circle 
of pleaſures, round which they are 


| continually performing their orbits, it 


is to be feared, rarely think. It can- 
not be ſuppoſed they ſhould; they 
have no fund of ideas; and the hu- 
man mind is in itſelf too rational to 
dwell often on cards, dice, dances, 
viſits, and ſuch objects. Theſe in fact 
are not objects of thought, but in as 
far as it may be neceilary to think 


of them, There is no human crea- 
ture more intitled to our pity than a 


and the kind of pity we beſtow on 


Juvenile readers. I with not to take 
trom them their pleaſures—but to en- 
hance their value, by recommending 


— on | 
To determine exactly the guantum 
of relaxation which each mind re- 


a diſcovery however which individuals 
mult attempt for themſelves. No man 
Can ſay how much his neighbour thinks, 
or how much relaxation his mind 
may require. One thing only we 
can be certain of, that he whoſe time 
is ſpent entirely in amuſement, never 
thinks, and the actions of ſuch a man 
in common life, if well conſidered, 


. 


vill be found to proceed from the im- 


[ 


quires, would be a valuable diſcovery; | 


ſons who have not the exerciſe of 


not exerciſe it, is the ſame as not to 
poſſeſs it. 
chat our pity in the caſe of ſuch per- 
ſons would be reſented as an inſult, 
merely from this circumſtance, that 
they are inſenſible of their fituation— 
inſenſible that a life of pleaſure brings 


ration of amuſement ceaſes when that 
of ſickneſs begins. - | 


dultry, as our fathers in the laſt cen- 
tury were, Our literary labours, and 
our works of art, our furniture and 


* 


pulſe of the moment; if he does 


D 3 aſt 
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prepare himſelf for dinner has out- 


whether we ought to avoid or partake - 


thorough-bred man or woman of 20 
them is of the nature we feel for per- 
their reaſon, To poſſeſs reaſon and 


And it may be obſerved 


on an age of pain, and that the ope- 


In the prefent age we are not fo | 
diſtinguiſhed for ſtudy, labour and in- 


our buildings, all partake of lightnels, 


, . 
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airineſs, eaſe, and ornament. There 


is nothing voluminous, maſſy, or 


cumbrous in our labours either way. 


is greater than ever; public places of 
amuſement are more numerous than 
ever; andſome idea of their ſucceſs 
may be formed from the immenſe 
ſums accumulated by the perſons em- 
ployed to entertain us. It becomes 
us, therefore, as rational creatures, 


to reflect whether this increaſed de- 


mand for pleaſure ariſes from neceſ- 
ſity, whether our thinking is ſo intenſe 
as to require ſuch conſtant relaxation, 
or whether, under pretence of eaſing 
our mental burthens, we are not ac- 


quiring habits of idleneſs, luxury and 


effeminacy. 
$4444 & -.-. $444 .. 


The Scripture peculiarly adapted to 


Poetry. 


7” N producing to the world the tran. 


eZ lation of a Sacred Ode“, it may 


be neceſſary to fay ſomething in de- 
fence of this ſpecies of writing, not to 


_ thoſe who are acquainted and well 


converſant in the Scripture, but to 
* thoſe who regard them as the ſacred 


Iprings of morality and religion, with- 


dut conſidering them as the ae head 
of poetry and tublimeſt inſpiration. 


I he poems of Homer and of Pindar 
(though the latter is not ſo univerſal- 


Iy ready and underſtood), are juſtly 
celebrated by all admirers of poetic 


fiction, —Bunt, in the ſacred writings, 
We have the ſublimeſt truths painted 


in the higheſt ſtyle and richeſt colour- 
ings of metaphorical and Oriental 
LT 1 
575 | He nos 


* 


profani) 


Ad puros latices, templaque plena 3 
ee | I Davideis, has yet many beautiful paſ, 


Deo. 2 05 8 


2 


* See the following. 


ww 
* F4 


| = When we read the battles of H). 


mer or the odes of Pindar, replete 


| with ancient mythology, we tread on 
And yet the demand for amuſement _ 


enchanted ground, we converſe with 
heroes of ancient times, we follow the 
ſteps of Diomed or Achilles to the 
banks of Simois and Scamander, and 


| ſee in proſpect before us the very walls 


of Troy. But when we turn onr 
eyes to the ſacred page, and peruſe 
the triumphal ode of Deborah aud 
Barak, or that of Moſes after the de. 
feat of Pharaoh and his hoſt in the Red 
Sea, we ſee ſomething more ſublime, 
A magis Pindaricum, } ita diceretoqui 
liceat, ipſo Pindaro. The Gods of 
the Heathen are but dumb idols; [u- 
piter and Juno, Mars, Venus, and 
Vulcan, excite our ridicule and laugh- 
ter. But, on the other hand, the 
Maker of heaven and earth, the God 
of Iſrael, and of all the earth, is in- 
troduced to our notice in the fore: 


| mentioned odes and in the dramatic 


poem of Job, in a manner ſuitable to 
his majetſty and grandeur. | 
If we conſider the whole hiſtory of 


on of Jeſus Chriſt, we ſhall find ample 


ſubjects for dramatic and epic poetry, 


To mention only a few ; What can 
be more affecting and pathetic than 
the hiſtory of Zo/eps, rifing from bone 
dage and impriſonment to the higbeſt 
glories and honours of a court? Is 

the friendſhip of Niſus and Euryalus 
more worthy the notice ofa poet, than 


that of David and the ſon of Saul? 


And is not the ſacrifice of Iphigenia 
at Aulis taken from the raſh vow of 
| Jephtha in the book of Judges? Many 
| other ſubjects are mentioned ſor the 
meditation of an able poet, by ene 


5 5 | who was himſelf an example and 
Ad majora vocant (greſſus removate „ 


guide. 


| Cowley, though he has not fuc- 


ceeded ſufficiently in his poem called 


—_———__ 


nn. * 


3 5 + Milton, 


the Bible, from the fall of man to his 
reſtoration by the merits and mediati- 


® Wd wh, - XX a. a _ wad d- i 


of his ſubject in his pn, though his 
ines are too weak and haſtily finiſhed 
to compleat what Horace calls, and 
Milton would have ſhewn, if he had 


carmen.“ But we may take Cowley's 
opinion as a critic and excellent judge 
of poetry, though he has nor hiniſelf 
ſucceeded in this attempt at the epic, 


« When I conſider how many bright 
and magnificent ſubjects the Holy 
Scripture affords and profers to poeſie, 


that I behold that divine ſcience em- 
ploying all her inexhauſtible riches of 


ed and beggarly flattery of great per- 
ſons, or the unmanly idolizing of fool- 
iſh women, or the confuſed antiquated 
dreams 
phoſes.“ Fo B 
Yours, &c, X. Wasp. 
EPINICLON * DEBB6RE. 
Judges, chap. iv, and v. 
Ans b EN r. 
people of Iſrael were governed by va- 
Ehud, and Shamgar the ſon of Anath. 
After his death the Jews became tri- 
who reigned in Hazor. He oppreſ- 
{ed them twenty years; till at length 
Deborah, who was then judge over 


of 10,000 men on Mount Tabor, and 


army. They fought in Taanach by 


thus, and Spenſer, B. 3. C. 4. 
* How ſtout Debora ſtrake 
Proud Sera Bo 


In the preface to his works, he ſays, 


| butary to Jabin King of Canaan, 


oppole Szſerab, who came out to meet 
im with geo chariots and an immenſe 


the waters of Megiddo. The Ca- 


* | 5 | 8 | . 
The Septuagint pronounces it 


5 


Heroic tribe of Nephtalim, 


wit and eloquence, either in the wicx- 


of fables and metamor- 


 Ifael, excited Barak to collect an army 


The Song of Deborah. 


ſages in it, and gives us a grand idea 


attempted the ſame ſubject, “ nobile 


it is not without grief and indignation | 


AFTER the death of Moſes the [ 


rious JupGEs; of whom Fo/hua was | 


the firſt, To him ſucceeded Othniel, 


put to flight, and flain by Jael; and 


O 


What woes, what dangers, we endur'd, } 
In princely Shamgar's hapleſs | 
| reign, | | , 1 
When death and war's deſtructive Ws 
Narr LT. 6 
O'erthrew the cities of the plain. N 105 


Thus proſtrate lay Judæa's ſons, 


When ! aroſe, that country's boaſt, 
Her glory and her warlike ſtay. 


When, furious to revenge her wrongs, 
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naanites were diſcomfited ; Siſerah 


Jabin King of Canaan deſtroyed. 


more than human wars! ſing, 
When God aroſe, Judza's 
ſhield, © | 

And hoſtile armies overthrew _ 


In Taanach's deſolated field. 


Fit ſubje& for triumphal pomp ! 

Fit ſubject for the Muſe to ſing 
Riſe, Deborah, begin the lay, 

Thou miſtreſs of the vocal ſtring. 


But ah! what Bard in equal ſtrains | 
Shall ſing Jehovah's matchleſs force, 
When Edon felt his whirling car, 
'The winged thunder of his courſe? 
The world's vaſt fabric ſhook through- 
1 . F 
The ſtedfaſt earth confeſt her God; 
Th' eternal hills in ſilence bow'd, 
And Sinai trembled as he trod. 


Gaunt deſolation thro' the land 
Lach peaceful village ſwain diſ- 
| may dj, 5 
And hoſtile troops in ſudah's ſtreets 
'Fheir arms victoriouſly diſplay'd. 


In ruin whelm'd my country lay, 
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Then rifing from her late defeat, 
She boldly quell'd her proudeſt foes, 
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Vindictive Deborah aroſe. 


Degenerate ſons! can vaſſal fear 
Detain my warriors from the field? 
Where fly*ſt thou Reuben? canſt thou 
ie eee — 
Thy native land, thy country yield! 


Lou 
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Tou will Ipraiſe with lateſt breath, | In Tyre's reſplendent purple dyal 


Tro ſlaughter to a gloriousdeath, 


I ſee the martial pomp of war, 


How grimly ſhines each hoſt in arms! 


a. That day the ſword of Barac's might 


While brazen cars, with heroes arm'd, 


Then God himſelf his red right hand 
Witch vengeance arm'd; th' Al- 


5 What heaps of mangled carcaſes, 


: What foes expecting ſudden fate, 


What thronging helms and ſerried 
+ Thiekds, 5 | 


Bleſt be thy fame, advent'rous maid, 


5 The blood of Siſera; by thy arts, 


5 Beneath thy feet, he bow' d, he fell, 


Have they not ſped? his mother cries, 


Or do they ſhare the ample ſpoils, 


15 What royal captives does he bring, 
To crown his ſtate in warlike 


W ** 8 
” * 
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That, prodigal of life, could*ſt wade, 


The glitt'ring of each maſſy ſpear, 


Inflam'd by rage, unaw'd by fear ! 


: Matchleſs o'erthrew each choſen 


band; 


Fled baſely from a woman's hand 


mighty Sire, 


Hurl'd angry beams of flaming fire. 


Unbury'd heaps of heroes flain, 


Lie ſcatter'd on the bleeding plain! 


Witneſs Megiddo's fruitful ſtream, 
And Kiſhon, King of Rivers old, 


Down the diſcolour'd waters roll'd. 


Bleſt be thy hand divine, that thed 


5 Great in deceit, the hero bled. 


The lifeleſs corſe diſtain'd the 
„ Froung, | 

While purple ſtreams of ſanguine life 

Well'd copious from the fatal 
wound. e 


| 


Ah, what detains his wonted ſpeed ? 


meed? | 


The happy conqueror's glorious 


prices 


— —_—_ 


Origin of Illuminations. 


With blazing ſtars, Heaven's glitt'r- | 


| progenitors, as a ſign to future generas 
| rather than only to be told, through 


| or, if perſonal enjoyment be only 


+ 


wha hal tra n, 


aw a 
15 

* 
o — 


80 periſh ever Iſrael's foes, 


IT may 


illumination as a mode of rejoicing ; 
or why, in this age of improvement, 


viewed the ſcene, leaves not a trace 
behind. Are not we in this age, and 
| would not alſo our poſterity, be better 


Unhappy mother, vain thy wilh, 
The flattering purpoſe of thy , 
What hopes can ſtop the courte 
e 65 
Or God's almighty word contrqy]; 


ut i 
of 


Thy hated foes, Judza's light, 
But vigorous ſhine thy choſen friendz, 
As the Sun's beam in ſummer's 

night! 


R. Wasp. 
+ e Ap ro nc c 

Origin of Illuminations, 
Liverpool, May 18, 


be a ſubject of enquiry, 
what can have becn the origin of 


5 


we can be ſatisfied with the labours of 
ſo many days for the tranſitory en- 
joyment of a few hours, and which, 
but in the trail memory of thoſe who 


eo RY... 
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pleaſed in contemplating the efforts 
of genius, in viewing the brazen 
monument, the marble pillar, or 
the engraven tablet, erected by their 


tions, for them to keep in grateful te- 
membrance ſome memorable event, 


the page of hiſtory, the rejoicings of 
an hour, however highly celebrated! 


ſought, why not celebrate the feltive 
day in the ſtyle of a neighbouring 
gentleman, by which the hearts of fo 
many were ſubſtantially erhilarated! 
And to their luxurious kind of enjo)- 
ment might be added that of rendering 
the priſoner free! After indulging 
theſe reflections, may we be permit 
ed to hazard a conjecture ! 
To light up, and dance around 


- 


game of the blazing pile, has been, 
and is to this day, a mode of rejoicing 
with man in an uncultivated ſtate. 
Nay, light is ſo pleaſant, that the ſun, 
the great fountain of light and fire, 
have both been conſidered as divini- 


a4; of worſhip and adoration been 
offered, It is a cuſtom with the 
Church of Rome to this day, that 
the images of their ſaints, their pre- 
cious relics, and high altars, be il- 
Iuminated with lighted tapers. Dark- 
nels naturally cauſes gloomy reffecti- 
ons; Light, on the contrary, cauſes 
cheerfulneſs and hilarity. The mind 


the works of its Creator. The feeble 
attempt of imitating the light of day, 
though only for a few hours, and in 
the darkneſs of night, was probably 
the origin of the idea, that man could 


in rejoicing, more fincerely than by 
an humble imitation of that great 
gift of Him, who by his almighty 


| fat ſaid, © Let there be Light, and 
tier! J. H. 


2.7 C. k. r K. N E. . r K. 


- to Jonn ALLEYNE, £/q.. | 
| TT En Craven, ſireet, 

; RAR fake Aug. 9,1768. 

f OU defire, you ſay, my impar- 
” tial thoughts on the ſubject of 
7 early marriage; by way of anſwer 
ve to the numberteſs objections which 
ng have been made by ſhort-ſighted | 
l0 people to your own. You may re- 
4 member, when you conſulted me 
Js upon the occaſion, that I thought 
ng youth on both ſides to be no objec- 
ng tion. Indeed, from the marriages 
ut 


which have fallen under my obſerva- 


ties, and to theſe objects have ſolemn 


of man is {till intent upon emulating. 


not ſhew forth his gratitude of heart 


means of a fewartificial combinations 
of natural productions, thereby to effect 


Original Letter from Dr. FxAx ELI 


On the Benefits of early Marriage. 


the, 
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ſor happineſs. The tempers and 
habits of young people are not yet 
become ſo ſtiff and uncomplying as 
when more advanced in life: they 
form more eaſily to each other, and 
hence many occaſions of diſguſt are 
removed. And if youth has leſs of 
that prudence which is neceſſary to 


elder friends of young married per- 
ſons are generally at hand, to afford 
their advice, which amply ſupplies 
that defect; and by early marriage 


uſeful life, and poſſibly ſome of thoſe 
accidents or connections that might 
have mjured the conſtitution or re- 
putation, or both, are thereby hap- 
pity prevented. Particular circum- 
ſtances of particular perſons may 
poſſibly ſometimes make it prudent 
to delay entering into that ſtate; but, 
in general, when nature has rendered 


our bodies fit tor it, the preſumption 
is in nature's favour, that ſhe has not 
judged amiſs in making us defire it. 
Late marriages are often attended too 


on 
— 


with this further inconvenience, that 


proverb, are early orphans; a me- 


lancholy reflection to thoſe whoſe caſe 


it may be! Withus in America, mar- 


| riages are generally in the morning of 
| life, our children are therefore edn- 


cated and ſettled in the world þ 
-noon; and thus our buſineſs being 
done, we have an afternoon and 
evening of chearful leiſure to onr- 
ſelves, ſuch as your friend at preſent 
pleaſantly enjoys. 


children; and from the mode among 
ther ſuckling and nurſing her own 


| child, more of them are raiſed, 
Thence the ſwift progreſs of popula- 


tion among us, unparalleled in Eu- 
tions, Jam rather inclined to think 


Wat early ones ſtand the beſt chance 


rope!—ln fine, I am glad you are 


manage a family, yet the parents and 


youth is ſooner formed to regular and 


there is not the ſame chance the parent 
ſtall live to ſee their offspring educai- 
{| ed, Late children, ſays the Spaniſh 


By theſe early 
marriages we are bleſt with more 


us, founded in nature, of every mo- 


| married, and congratulate you molt | 


=> 
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cordially upon it. You are now 
in the way of becoming a uſeful citi- 
zen, and you have eſcaped the unna- 

-tural ſtate of celibacy for life, the fate 

of many here who never intended it, 

but who, having too long poſtponed 
the change of their condition, find at 


length that it is too late to think of it, 
and well known during the diſputes 


and ſo live all their lives in a ſituation 
that greatly leſſens a man's value. — 
An odd volume of a ſett of books, 
you know, is not worth its propor- 
tion of the ſett: and what think you 
of the odd half of a pair of ſcifſars?— 


poſſibly ſerve to ſcrape a trencher. _ 
Pray make my compliments and 
beſt wiſhes acceptable to your bride. 


I ham old and heavy, or I ſhould, ere 


this, have preſented them in perſon. 
1 ſhall make but ſmall uſe of the old 
man's privilege, that of giving advice 


to younger friends. — Treat your wife 


always with reſpect; it will procure 
reſpect to you, not from her only, 
but trom all that obſerve it. Never 
uſe a ſlighting expreſſion to her, even 


in jeſt; for {lights in jeſt, after ſre- 
quent bandyings, are apt to end in 
angry earneſt.— Be ſtudious in your 


profeſſion, Md you will be learned. 


he induſtrious and frugal, and you 
Will be rich. Beſoberand temperate, 


and you gill be healthy. Be in ge- 
neral virtuous, and you will be happy, 


gt leaſt you will, by ſuch conduct, | 


ſtand the beſt chance for ſuch conſe- 
quences, I pray God to bleſs you 
both! being ever your truly affec- 
tionate friend, e 


eee 


Obituary of eminent Perſons. 


Jar. 17. AIR John Ledyard. He 


1789. LYK had proceeded in the 
ſervice of the Society for promoting 
the diſcovery of the interior parts of 
Africa as far as Grand Cairo, in 


Egypt: had made an agreement with 


it can't well cut any thing—it may | 


Obituary of eminent Perſon, 


| 


fuſed to perform the office, becauſe 


The French Government has ſuf. 
| tained a very heavy loſs by the death 


of a grand proceſſion, that the expen- 
ces it would coſt ſhould be given tothe 


the conductor of a caravan, and wi 
on the point of taking his departure 
for Sennaare, when he was ſeized 
with an illneſs which terminated in 
his death. 

Feb. 13. At Vermont, in North 
America, Ethan Allen, eſq. brioa lier. 
general of the militia of that late, 


between this country and the United 
States. - 8. 
At Paris, M. de Gibreanval. 


of ſo brave and experienced an officer, 
His knowledge of ordnance was ſup- 
poled to be greater than that of any 
other officer in Europe. He has left 
a treatiſe behind him, containing an 
accurate deſcription of all the wa. 
chines and inſtruments of war nous in 
ule, He was to artillery what the 
late King of Pruſſia was to taRics, 
His burial was as extraordnary as his 
merit. The curate of St. Roch re. 


the General had not received from 
him the extreme unction, and ten cut 
was the money paid for his interment; 
he having deſired in his will, inſtead 


poor. 1 N 
Mr. James Perry, brewer, of Shep - T 
ton Mallet. He had long been in 2 = 
deſponding way, had made ſeveral * 
attempts on his life, and at length ah 
drowned himſelf in a large caſk of £77 
beer. One Shepherd, a clothworker, | . 
in attempting to ſave him, unfortun- 3 
ately lhared the ſame fate. The vet | 4 
dict of the coroner's jury on the > 
former was lunacy, on the latter, ac th 
4 cidental dean. = cal 
Near 100 years of age, John Ham. (be 
mond, gardener, the oldeſt freemal of, 
and mhabitant of Maidſtone. _ TR 
At Galſwhey, near Rippon, co. © 

| York, in his 109th year, Wm. Priel, ha 
ho worked as a labourer at Studlef. 55 


park till within theſe ten Years. = 


111 left a widow and eight children, 
the eldeſt of whichisin her 88th year, 
and the youngelt 16. 


April 7. At Conſtantinople, ſad- 


denly, Abdul Hamid, Grand Signor 
and Emperor of the Turks. He was 
born March 20, 1725, and aſcended 
the Ottoman throne Jan. 21, 1744, 


by the name of Achmet LV. He 


At Cronſtadt, aged 111, Marie de 
Chapelet. She was ſiſter to M. de 
Roſen, brigadier in the Ruſſian ſervice, 


into which he entered under the reign | 
of Peter the Great, and died lately 
| at the age of 101 years. The caſe of 


theſe perſons is the more ſingular, as, 
notwithſtanding their longevity, they 


preſerved-their faculties even to the 


laſt moments of their lives, 

At Dublin, in his Soth year, the 
Right Hon. James Hewitt, Lord 
Viſcount Lifford, lord high chancellor 
of Ireland. He was in apparent good 
health the moſt part of the preceding 


week, and on April 23 gave a ſump- 
tuous entertainment to a number of his 


friends. 


The whole of his illneſs, 


| which did not amount to quite five 
days, aroſe from a cold he had receiv- 
ed in the Houſe of Lords, which, not 


being much attended to in its begin- 


| ning, terminated in a malignant ſore 
throat, which occaſioned his death, 
The benefits ſaid to accrue from the 


exalted ſtation of lord chancellor of 


Ireland are eſtimated at 12,000. per 
annum; and Lord L's perſonal pro- 
| perty is ſaid to be 150,000). 


Lordſhip had lived a ſhort time lon- 


ger, it is almoſt certain that he would 


have reſigned the ſeals, and retired 


on a conſiderable penſion. He was 


the longeſt in office of any lord chan- 


(being appointed Nov. 24, 1767,) and 


of any ſince the Conquſt, fave two, viz. 


Stephen Ridel, in Richard the Firſt's 


une, and Fromund le Brun, in the 
| reign of Henry the Third. The firit 

oliciated 33 years, and the ſecond 
24; whereas the late Lord Chancellor 


Was in office but 22 years. 


5 


Amuſements of the King If Spain. 


If his 
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At his houſe in the Great Sanc- 
tnary, Weſtminſter, in his 91ſt year, 
Sir John Hawkins, knt; to whom the 
public are infinitely indebted for the 
many valuable anecdotes recorded in 
his“ Hiſtory of Muſic.” He was 
elected chairman of the ſeſſions for 
Middleſex, Sept. 19, 1765; in which 
capacity he publiſhed * A Charge to 
the Grand Jury, Jan. 8, 1770;” and 
received the honour of knighthood + 
OR; 24; %% gs 


the g . W rde 
AMUSEMENTS of the Kind of 


SPAIN. - 


NE of the moſt remarkable fea» 
tures which diſtingeith the age 

in which we live from all that have 
preceded it, is the attention which is 
given to maritime armaments by all 
the powers of Europe, whoſe ſituation 
does not abſolutely preclude them. 


At the commencement of this century 


no one would have expected to ſee 
Ruſſian fleets cover the Baltic, the 
Mediterranean, and the Black Sea. 
The pains which the King of the Two 


Sicilies has taken to augment this 


branch of his forces is well known, as 
well as his ſucceſs: But Seain, per- 


haps, is, of all the European Powers, 


at the preſent moment, the moſt aſſi - 
daous in rendering her marine reſ- 
pectable; —and if we are to judge of 
the character and inclinations of So- 
vereigns by the choice of their amuſe- 
ments, the new reign may be expec- 


ted to ſurpaſs in this reſpe& that or 


Charles III. At Aranjuez, a palace 


belonging to the Prince of Aſturias, 
cellor ſince Edward the Firſt's time | 


ſituated on the river Tagus, there has 


been for nine years a dock. yard, in 


which the preſent King, when Prince, 
had a number of ſmall veſſels, built 
on the model of men of war, with 
which he uſed to entertain the Royal 
Family, by canſing them to fail on 
the Tagus illuminated, IS, 
3 This 


: f place broad enough to ſerve for a re- 


two pinnaces, compoſe a fleet of ſeven 
' fail, beſides other ſmall boats. The 


the Royal Family.—The coup & eil 


ſomething in it ſurpriſing, and border- 


;  Brprorp, who died lately in Ire- 
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This year bis little fleet is conſider- 
ably augmented: beſide other ſmaller 
boats, he has had conſtructed a brig- 
antine and a frigate, each of 14 guns, 
and large enough to bear a long 
voyage. The Tagus not being at that 


Preſentation of naval evolutions, a 
part of this fleet was tranſported a few 
days ſince, over land, to the Lake 
Antigola, which is about a quarter of 
a leagve from the palace, and is ſitu- 
ated in a valley, ſurrounded with hills. 
The weight of the veſſels, though im- 
menſe, did not prevent the trial. The 
brigantine, fixed on four enormous 
rollers, that ſuſtained a frame which 
embraced the keel, was drawn by 
fofty buffaloes. But theſe animals 
making no progreſs, on account of 
the marſhy ſoil, were replaced by 
men, who in 24 hours drew the veſſel 
up to the ſummit of a ſmall hill, from 
whence it was eaſily launched into the 
Jake. This, with two challoupes and 


— — 


commander of this ſquadron is the 
Brigadier Gravina; and on the 10th 

of May all the uſual naval evolutions 
were performed before the King and 


_ ofa, little fleet on a lake, and veſſels 
manœuvring in the middle of a valley, 
ſurrounded on every ſide by hills, had 


— 


ing on enchantment. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH = 
Of the Character of the Rev. Dr. 


/and. EA 


TJ? HIS great Divine was one of 
the molt extraordinary cha- 
racters of the age in which he lived; 

his life, which commenced with the 


* 


Life of Dr. Bedſord. 


Century, gives a. ſtriking proof of the | 


4 


Lord Lieutenant 


preaching. RE 
| Tired out at length in the purſuit of 
thoſe objects which alone could grati- 
| fy a man, conſcious of his own worth 
and intereſt, he became diſguſted with 
the purſuit of vain objects, and retired 


mutability and uncertainty of human 
events and expectations. At his go- 
ing to Ireland, he had every reaſon 
to expect to have died in the primacy, 


having been ſent there by his near 


connection with the late Duke of New. 
caſtle, when Prime Miniſter, as firſt 
Chaplain to the Duke of Dorſet, on 
his original appointment to the Lord 


Lieutenancy of Ireland, when the late 


Primate Stone was his ſecond chaplain; 


but having a mind and ſpirit inca— 


pable of entering into the cabals and 
politics of his coadjutor, a difference 
took place between them, and the 
favouring Mr, 
Stone, a ſcheme was formed againit 
Dr. Bedford, by which he was per- 
ſuaded into the acceptance of a {mall 


living, to make a pretext for ſtriking 
him off the liſt of Chaplains, which his- 


high ſpirit unwilling to bear, reſigned 


his Chaplaincy to the Duke at the 
public levee, with a ſevere rebuke for 


his treatment of him. | | 


On his return to London, his ſame 


as a preacher went abroad, and he 


was followed by all the people of 
rank. On the appointment of the 
| Duke of Devonſhire to the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, he returned 


there again in his former ſtation ; but 
a change of men and meaſures, agam 
blaſted his hopes of great preferment 


in the church, raiſed at that time to 


the higheſt pitch of expectation, by the 
great popularity he had gained in 
Ireland as well as England, by his 


from the great world about the year 
1741, to his pariſh, in the moſt re- 
mote corner of Donegal}, in Ireland, 
where being ſecluded from all ſociety, 


he got imperceptibly into the habits 


of a monaſtic life, in which he contr 


nued till his death, and which no per- 


ſuaſion 


* 
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tune could draw him from. 


Soon after his retirement, he got 


40,000]. by the death of one brother, 
and ſome thirty years ago, Ico, oool. 
by another ; the acquiſition of which 
never, by one guinea ina year, increaſ 
ed his expences, or altered in the 
ſmalleſt degree his manner of lite, 
from which he was for a long time 
conſidered as a man of miſerly habits 


HAnecdates of Foſeph Baretti. 


ſuaſion of friends or addition of for- 


and diſpoſitions, until his character 


was called forth to public view, by 
the attack made on it by informations 
preferred againſt him for a fraud 
againſt the malt law ; when on en- 
quiry into the ſtate of his fortune, it 
appeared that from the time he had 
obtained ſo great an increaſe to it, his 
life had been a continued ſeries of acts 
of generoſity and liberality to all his 
friends and relations, among whom, 
for many years paſt, he had given 
000l. a year in annuities, one thou- 


ſand of which was to a favourite filter, 


on the ruin of her huſband's fortune, 
to whom he had given 30,c00l. as 
her portion, His life was a continued 
ſeries of the moſt exemplary piety, 


beneticence, and charity, in the cul- 


tivation of which he would moſt pro- 


bably have long lived, had he not | 


been dragged from his retirement by 


a charge falſe and diſgraceſul-nO 
leſs than a fraud upon the malt law, 


tor which he was fined 500l. on nine 
different informations, by the Sub- 
Commiſſioners of the port of Bally. 
raine - but conſcious to himſelf of the 
injuſtice of the charge, and ſtill more 


lo, of the determinations upon them 
he, at an expence of 1000]. proſecuted 
them in a Court of Appeal, where 


they were reverſed, and with a ſpirit 
of juſt indignation and abhorrence at 
che malignity with which he had been 
perſecuted he brought his action for 
2 malicious proſecution, which he 


drought to trial, and attended in per- 


on, to confront by his preſence his 


—— 


preſided to try the canſe, having de- 


clared it his opinion, that the judg- 
ment of the Sub-Commiſſioners in 


favour of his proſecutor, did away all 
grounds for a charge of malice in him, 
{ſent this unfortunate ſuitor back to 
the Four-Courts, to ſettle the law for 
the public good—at his private ex- 
pence ; to which he ſubmitted with» 


| out repining, declaring his readineſs 


to ſuffer in his own perſon and for- 
tune, if the public could be benefited 


by it. But his conſtitution worn out 


by length of years, which had made 
one great effort, accompanied by 4 


declaration, that he would live to at- 


tend that trial, could no longer brook 
the law's delay, but like a ſand-glaſs 
run out to the lat grain, expired in 


one day's illneſs, without a groan, 
and haſtened to take his trial at that 


great Tribunal, which admits of no 


delay; and without partiality or re- 


gard to poor or rich. 


ec cc f 


ANECDOTES of JOSEPH 


THE circumſtances of the life 
of this writer, were they fully 


known, would, we are well aſſured, 


be both amuſing and inflrudtive, 
That his exertions in the cauſe of li. 


terature were uſeful, almoſt every 
Engliſhman who poſſeſſes any know- 
ledge of the Italian language will bear 
teſtimony; andthat ſome of his works 
are entertaining, we need refer on- 


ly to his Travels and his Contro- 
verſies. 
be very acceptable; but this being 
difficult, if not impoſſible at preſent, 
to obtain, we are reluctantly confined 


to the following anecdotes.“ 


Hle was born at Turin about the 
year. 1716 *. His father was an 


* 


** >... ll... at 


accuſer ; but the learned Judge who himſelf as chen on the brink of ſeventy. 
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A full account of him would 


A In the year 1786 he ſpeaks of 


5 


432 
architect under 
vara, the famous Sicilian, who left 
many ſpecimens of his abilities in 
and about Turin. 
he appears to have received a good 
education, and had ſome little pro- 
perty left him, which he tells us him- 

ſelf he gamed away at faro; by which 
means he was forced tohaverecourſe to 
his wits, and thus turned author in 
Ipite of his teeth, as he phraſes it, to 
keep them going. To the early 
part of bis life we are ſtrangers, ex- 
_- cept that we learn from himſelf, that 

he had been employed two years at 
Cuneo aſſiſting 
there, but left the place a few days 
before the ſiege of it by the combined 
powers of France and Spain com- 
menced. This happened in the year 
1744. What became of him after 


cept that in 1748 he was at Venice a 


teacher of Italian to Engliſh gentle- 


amen. From circumſtances ſcattered 


through his works we can collect, 


that he had travelled much; had en- 
- countered ſeveral vicidtudes of for- 
tune; had experienced ſeveral dif- 
ficulties; and at length, with little 
money in his pocket, with a very im- 

perfect knowledge of the Engliſh 


tongue, and without any recommen- 
dations, he bent his conrſe towards 


England, where he arrived in the 


year 1750, and where he continued 


to reſide (with a ſhort interval) du- 
ring the reſt of his lite, 
A facility to acquire languages be 


poſſeſſed i in a very extraordinary de- 
gree, aud his perſeverance was not 


inferior to his natural genius. With 
theſe advantages he ſoon overcame 


England; In a ſhort time he was 


ſufficiently Maſter of the Engliſh lan- 
guage to be enabled to write in it; 
and in 1753 publiſhed, what we appre- 


hend to have been his firſt perſor- 
mance, 6 A Defence of the Poetry 


From this parent 


at the fortifications. 


HLinecdotes if Foſeph Baretil. 
Don Philip In- 


Johnſon's life. 


| perſons of diſtinetion. As he poſſet 0 


of his native Country againſt the 
Cenſures of Voltaire,” who had treat. 
ed it with too great contempt. About 
the ſame time accident brought him 


acquainted with a perſon who was 


the means of introducing him to the 
notice of Dr Johnſon, who to the end 


of his lite regarded him with great 
_ eſteem. The origin of this 1 intimacy 
has been frequently mentioned by 


Mr. Baretti to have happened in the 
following manner: Mrs. 
the authoreſs of The Female 

Quixote,” having an intention to pub- 


liſh a tranflation of the novels from 
whence Shakeſpeare had taken ſome 


ot his plays, wiſhed to acquire a {nfh- 
cient knowledge of the Italian lan- 
guage to enable her to exccute the 
work with ſome degree of credit. To 


| accompliſh this point Mr. Lennox, 
this period we are not informed, ex- 


her huſband, went to the Orange 
coffee-houſe to learn whether any 


foreigner was deſirous of Proving 


himſelf | in the Engliſh language, and 
by that means receive the ſame ad- 


vantage as he ſhould communie: _ 


Mr. Paretti happened to be preſen 

when the enquiry was made, _ 
eagerly accepted the offer. After 
ſome time he was introduced to Dr. 
Johnlon. An intimacy commenced 
between them, which appears to have 
continued until nearly the end of Dr. 
The incident which 
occaſioned the interruption of their 


| ſriendſhip it would be needleſs to de- 
tail in this place. 


From the time of Mr Baretti's ar- 
vat in England he ſubſiſted by 
teaching the Italian language, and 
by his writings, a liſt of which is to 


| | be found at the end of theſe anec- 
thoſe difficulties which ſtand in the 


way of a foreigner on his arrival in 


dotes. Through the means of Dr. 
Johnſon he was introduced to the fa- 
mily of Mr. Thrale, in which he paF 
ſed ned of his time; and his em- 


ployment of teacher, added to ſome 


agreeable and ſome uſeful qualitie', 
gave him acceſs to the houſes of mw 


| 


Lennox, 
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ſed nothing but what his induſtry en- 
abled him to obtain, he was under 
the neceſſity of exerting himſelf, and 
nis efforts were not unſucceſsful, 
What his avocations procured his 
economy rendered ſufficient; and he 
was never charged with meannets or 


ſervility. By bis writings he certain- 
| 1; procured both money and reputa- 
| tion, though he appears to have ſet 


but little value on his literary per- 
for mances. Very late in life he ſaid, 
% Whatever 1 have written in the 


| © Jong courſe of my life was all done 
out of neceſſity 
choice.“ Again, As want was in- 
« ceſſantly puſhing and puſhing at 
| © my back, whatever I ſcribbled was 


rather than 


« always done in a molt confounded 
hurry; and it is a miracle greater, 


| 4 T think, than St. Anthony ever 


% made, how I came to get bread 


« and cheeſe, and now and then a 


beef-Reak, by my ill-chopt perfor- 
& mances. Conſcious of the number- 


fection of all my poor doings that 


row I wiſh it in vain, that every 
page I have ent to the preſs in 


declaration, drawn from the very 

core of my heart, I give you moſt 

ample leave to maſſacre all my li- 

* terary offspring. n 
- [To be continued. 
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lated from the German. 


1 celebrated Sulzer ſays, that 


© to form and rectify the taſte 


| an affair of great national import- 


ance,” In this he is undoubtedly 
tight; and every perſon of ſound 
Jdzment muſt be convinced of the 
jultneſs of his obſervation. Do we 
not indeed obſerve numbers of peo- 


ple of all ranks > who employ every 


—_— — 
aA 


leſs and ſupreme faults and imper- 


way, I wiſh now, and to my ſor- 


italy or in England were at the 
| © bottom of the ſea.”—*® After this 


ices; 


| 


_—_— 


| 


o 


every thing that ſurrounds them ? 
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car\ and attention to exhibit taſte in 


It 


may therefore be of ſome importance 


to ſecond ſo general an emulation. 


Thoſe things, however, in which pe 


ple affect molt to ſhew that they SE 
ſeſs taſte, are ſo badly choſen, that 
few appear to have a clear idea of 


what Sulzer means; for were this 
not the caſe, we ſhould not find, 
filly romances and 


that reading 


inſipid comedies, and giving into 


all the ridiculous extravagancies of 
faſhion, would be ſufficient to make 
any one be conſidered as a man of 


talte, Such falſe ideas have a fe 


the production of the fine arts. 


ſible influence upon literature and 


It 


becomes then neceſſary to deſtroy 
theſe falſe ideas, by demonſtrating 
that all the grand effects attributed 


to taite belong only to that which 


founded upon truth and propriety. 


1s 


A found and juſt judgment, capa- 


ble of comparing and weighing ob- 


jects and their properties ; a fine ge- 


nius, a lively imagination, and great 


ſenfibility, ſuſceptible of ſadden and 


delicate ſenſations, are the effential 
qualities which muſt be united, in 
order to form a man of tate. Whilſt - 
taſte never deviates from the invari- 


able rules of truth, it will always be 


a ſure guide towards the beautiful. 


Education, in this reſpect, has a won- 


tus, 


derful influence, and perhaps many 
of thoſe learned men, who are ſo lit- 
tle eſteemed in our day, would have 
been excellent writers, had they had 
the good fortune to live in the ele 
gant ages of a Pericles or an Auguſ- 
I am, however, far from af. 
ſerting, that there are men whoſe _ 
taſte is abſolutely bad, as Gerard 
advances in his Eſſay on Taſte; they 


will at leaſt have juſt ideas of cer- 
tain objects, and conſequently be 
ſometimes able to diſcover what is 


really beautiful. A ſtorm riſing ma- 

jeſtically low above the horizon pre- 

ſents to the civilized ſpectator, as 
By well 
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qually grand and ſublime. Who can 
behold with indifference the admirable 
mixture of colours diſplayed in that 
phenomenon of nature, the rainbow? 
A very ſtriking difference may, 
however, be remarked between the 
ideas which individuals, and even 
different nations form of beauty, as 
it relates to viſible objects, and prin- 
cipally to the moſt perfect of all, 
man. An imagination more or leſs 


active, the affociation of foreign i- 


deas, prejudices of education, and a 
thouſand other inexplicable cauſes, 
have alſo a very ſenſible influence in 


this reſpect. A New Zealander is | 


tranſported at the ſight of a tatooed 


viſage; an inhabitant of New Hol- 


land thruſts the bone of a bird thro? 
the cartilages of his noſe, and this 
_ ornament, doubtleſs, appears to him 
to be extremely beautiful. | 
I kſhall paſs over in filence all that 
is generally ſaid on regularity, exact- 
nels of proportions, and uniformity. 
TL ſhall only obſerve, that the ſame- 


neſs of the latter muſt be interrupted | 


every time the artift perceives that it 
is neceſſary to rouſe the attention. 
| Immenſe plains, where a continual 
_ uniformity reigns, fatigue the eye of 
the traveller. Order ought to faci- 
litate the perception of the whole. 
Large groups, formed by ſtriking ob- 
jects, do not leave the ſpectator lei- 
Jure to obſerve the want of order, 


they pleaſe and engage his attention | 


by their majeſtic grandeur. 


thing which pleaſes, by its eſſence; 
it will charm good taſte wherever it 
may be. It will pleaſe equally in the 

rotunda and in the character and con- 
duct of Abraham; the voice of epic 
poetry will render it as intereſting as 
_ the ſhepherd's pipe. A noble ſimpli- 
city reigns throughout all the works 
of the Creator; a happy imitation of 
Nature is therefore the ſureſt road 


Noble ſimplicity belongs to every bi 


General Reflections on Tafte. 


well as to the ſavage, a ſpectacle e- 


— 


— 


loaded with fantaſtical ornament; 
? 


_ diſplay all the noble ſimplicity of ar. 


to immortality, When the artiſt diſ. | 


dains to take her for his guide, 
when he has not been initiated into 
her myſteries, Gothic turrets, over. 


ariſe in the room of temples which 


chitecture. The muſician, inſtead 
of calling ſorth tears by ſimple and 
melodious tones, wanders then in the 
intricacies of difficult and ſtudied 
modulations, in order to obtain the 
applauſes of the multitude. Os 

Beauty, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe 


of the world, is aſcribed to every a 
thing which pleaſes us, and taſte at. 
taches itſelf to every object which, t 
by the great and the ſublime, excites 0 
admiration and altoniſhment. A ſtorm i 
at fea, the enormous rocks of Terra [ 
del Fuego, piled one upon anothe c 
with horrid and majeſtic grandeur, 1 

and covered with ſnow; a burning i; 
torrent of lava, which, with the volle 1 
of burſting thunder throws itſelf in- P 
to the ſea, and makes it recede irom a 
the ſhores; a pure {ky, ſuch as Bry re 
done beheld in the night time on the at 
top of Mount tna, while innum:r- WW ©! 
able orbs ſparkled with delighttul fo 
brightneſs over his head, and an im- W 
menſe gulph bellowed below his fect, ac 
are grand ſcenes of nature, which a tt 
man of taſte will always contemplate gr 

with extacy. LEY | ch 

The property of pleaſing is not m 
confined to phyſical beauty alone; tal 
the imagination and the mind may me 
create images which produce te WW 7 
ſame effect. The thought, that be. | ior 
yond the milky way there may bea mc 
thouſand others of the ſame kind, vie 
muſt excite the moſt exalted ideas in qui 
the mind of a man of taſte. Repeat- ent 
ed meditation on the ſublime, and a mo 
frequent contemplation of the beau and 
tiful and the agreeable, nouriſles and bal 
purifies the talte, and brings it t0- es 
wards perfection. The flights on WW fin 
wild imagination will aſtoniſh thoſe Taf 
who are not acquainted with the las rene 

te· 


by which invention ought to be 4 


gulated and put in practice. The 
ſavage American iS tranſported with 
pleaſure when he hears the found of 
his rude inſtrument formed of a 
ourd ; certainly he would not be 
ſo, had he been accuſtomed to hear 
the trains of a Handel in his foreſts. 
He who has become familiar with 
the ſpirit of Terence, will turn with 
indignation from the diſguſting far- 


ces which give ſo much delight to 
A pure 


the loweſt of the vulgar. 
aſte more and more awakens the 


tate of immortality! The ſenſations 
occaſioned by the beautiful become 


perfection is ſtronger, and as the ima- 
gination is warmer, and ſenſibility 
more exquiſite. There are a thou- 
ſand degrees of taſte, and it is till 
reſpected whillt it adheres to truth. 


a man of ſuperior taſte! He hath 
reached the ſource of pure, innocent, 
and ſublime pleaſure. All nature is 
obedient to his power; art lays be- 
fore him her productions, 


3 - 


add to his knowledge; his imagina- 


| greeable images, and black melan- 
| choly never imbitters a ſingle mo- 
ment of his life. 
tain charms over all the actions of a 


y man who really poſſeſſes it, In his 
0 mouth common truths acquire more 


b. 
amore facility, and carry readier con- 
d, "ton along with them. The ex- 
in quiſite and delicate ideas which he 
- entertains of order and harmony, re- 

A more every thing that offend them, 

and he deſpiſes exaggeration, bom- 
nd bat, childiſh. conceits, vain ſubtle- 

-es, falſe wit, and, in ſhort, every 
ling that characterizes bad taſte. 
ſe ate, by ſoftening his manners, 


renders his ſoul more ſuſceptible of 


%. 


But happy is he who may be called 


tion is enriched with a thouſand a- 


Taſte diffuſes cer- 


lorce; they make an impreſſion with 


ardent deſire of attaining to the 
hizhelt degree of beauty ſweet fore- 


{ much rhe hvelier as the belief of 


8 


On the Founder of Sunday Schools 


which, | 


while they increaſe his pleaſures, 


— 
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cites him to be more familiar with 


ther, to elevate his ſentimeats, and 
to prepare himſeli for the converſa- 


ties and treaſures of nature every- 
| Where open to his vicw, the delight- 
ful valleys of Greece, the burnin 

deſarts of Peru, the ' heavens bekug- 
ded with ſtars, and in a word, the 


preſent him with ſubjets for medi- 
tation. The cate is the ſame with 
the productions of art. Mulic, 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Poetry, Eloquence, and the Theatre, 
when properly regulated, ſo as to 


become a ſchool of virtue and mo- 


rality, furniſh innumerable ſources 
of pleaſure to the man of genuine 
taſte. TE 


db ted hoe oe 


ORIGIN of the SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


| To the Editor of the European Ma- 


gagine. 5 


TAVING by accident taken up 
your Magazine for November 


to underſtand that the inſtitution of 
Sunday-Schools originated with Mr. 
Raikes of Glonceſter, I am induced 


I ns „ 
The intelligence conveyed through 
that publication imports, that Mr. 
Raikes had himſelf formed a plan of 


rate of the pariſh eftcially to ſuperin- 
tend his eſtabliſhment, and mark the 
progreſs made by the children. Now, 
Sir, this account by no means does 


Waterer is noble and good. It ex- 


jultice to à charakter of diſtinguiſhed 
bes 
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nature, to carry his reſearches far- _ 


tion of ſuperior beings. The beau- 


whole univerie in all its grandeur 
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laſt, in which the world is ſtill given 


ſolely. by conliderations of equity to 
ſolicit a place in your Magazine, in 
order to put this matter in its proper 


inſtruction for the children of the 
poor, and then called upon the Cu- 
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denevolence in * parochial charge. 
The following ſhort ſtate of facts will 
fully explain the origin of the ag 
School eſtabliſhment. 

Mr. Raikes one day mentioned to 
Mr. Stock, the clergyman alluded to, 
a complaint he had juſt heard, from 
a perſon, reſpecting the diſorderly 


behaviour of poor children on the 


Lord's day. Upon this Mr. Stock, 
who had himſelf founded Charity 
Schools in two pariſhes of which 
he had before been Curate, invited 

Mr. Raikes to attend him into his 


pariſh, in order to adopt ſome mode 
of doing good to the children of the | 


Poor. No previous plan had been 
- concerted: nothing was thought of, 
| tending to an eſtabliſhment of this na- 


ture, but what aroſe from the imme 


_ diate ſuggeſtion of the moment, as 


* they viſited the houſes of the poor. | 
As the complaint had been directed 


to the profanation of the Sabbath by 


the noiſe and riot of theſe untaught 


children, it readily occured to thefe 
gentlemen, t that proper perſons ſhould 
be ſought for to kept them under 
their eye and management during a 

Certain portion of the Sabbath; and 


that the hours of confinement ſhould. | 


be employed in inſtructing them in 
the principles of chriſtianity. They 


therefore took the number of children, 
and having found as many inſtructors 


as were requiſite, eſtabliſhed four 


ſchools, immediately, for the reſort 


of theſe children, on the Sunday. 


| 


— 


Rules were formed, by Mr. Stock, 


= the conduct of the children; and 
the perſons a 


. Mr. Stock 
then took por himſelf the inſpection 


of the ſchools; and Mr. Raikes agreed 


ta bear two- thirds of the expenditure 

_ neceſſary to their ſupport, and Mr. 
Stock one-third, _ 

Such was the origin of Sunday 

Schools. Whatever, therefore, may 


be the merit af Mr, Raikes in ble; 


mp appointed to the man- 
8 n of the ſchools undertook 
the important charge. 


| 


down, booted as we were. 
morning, therefore, we were 100n 


Account of Mount In. 


buſineſs, it is plain that he is not the 


SOLE FOUNDER; and that Mr. Stock 
is, at leaſt, an equal ſharer in the ho. 


nour of this exceltent inſtitution. 


This account, Sir, I have fevete! 
times heard from indiſputable auch 


rity, and have been well info: mel 
that Mr. Raikes could not avoid, up- 
on more occaſions than one, acknen- 
ledging the juſtice of it. | 
From a motive of impartiality, and 
a deſire that the public thould be ac. 


quainted with the real Hate of the 
caſe, I requeſt your inſertion of this; 
and am, 

81 R, 
Your very humble Servant, 


PLAIN TRUTH, 
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Account Mount Iva, 


From the Sequel to Savary's Letters 


HE Turkish farmer, who had re- 


ceivedus ſokindly at our coming 


out of the Labyrinth, offered us the 


belt entertainment in his power. 
But our bed was the carpet on which 
we ſupped, and we laid ourſelves 
In the 


dreſſed, and we ſet out at ſun . riſe, 


alter ſatisfying our hoſt, who accept: 
ed what we thought. proper to gin 


him. 
„For forms hours: our way lay 


along the plain, and we had an ealy 
and pleaſant road; but when we had 


arrived at the high lands, it became 
extremely rugged. We travelled 


along the ſides of the hills which ter · 


minate Mount Ida, to the ſouthward. 
Two chains of theſe hills formed, be- 
tween us and that mountain, a double 


amphitheatre, above which it reared 


its majeſtichead. We could perceve 


large clouds of a ſhining whitenels 


ranging themſelves around its ſummit, 


and circling it wit b * ſilver romp 
3 8 wWhic 
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wth a wonderful ſplendor. Theſe 
clouds, obeying the law of attraction, 
after encompaſſing for ſome hours the 
head of the mountain, fell in impercep- 
tible drops on all the ſurrounding ob- 
jects, and intirely diſappeared; o- 
thers ſucceeded, and were diſſipated 
in the ſame manner. | 


« This atti active power, univerſally 


diſfuſed, which forces the clouds to- 
Wards the tops of lofty mountains, 


is the origin of ſprings, fountains, _ 


ſtreams, and all the rivers. on the 
| globe. In the higher regions of the 
air, where the riſing vapours are 
| condenſed by cold, the water of the 
clouds is converted into hail and 
ſnow; but if they attain only a mo- 
derate height, where the cold is not 
very great, they fall in miſts, rams, 
| and copious dews. When the hills 


and rivulets become more numerous, 
as the leaves of trees poſſeſs the pe- 
culiar property of attracting the hu- 
midity diffuſed throughout the atmoſ- 
phere. To procure water for a dry 


the hill tops. When we find the an- 
cients beſtowing the name of rivers 
on the Glaucus and the Xanthus, 
| Which run through Aſia Minor, and 
are now little more than inconſider- 
able brooks, we are tempted to ſuſ- 
peck them of exaggeration. But if 
we reflect that the hills, where theſe 


their trees and ſoil, and no longer 
oppoſe a barrier to the paſſage of the 
clouds, though formerly, crowned 


from them all their moiſture, we ſhall 


laucus, the Xanthus, and many 
other at preſent inſignificant rivulets, 
might anciently, when fed with more 
<pious ſupplies, well deſerve the ap- 
pellation of rivers. | | 
F 


Account of Mount Ida. 


which, illumined by the ſun, ſhone 


are covered with foreſts, the ſprings 


country, nothing more would be ne- 
ceſſary than to plant foreſt · trees on 


| rivers riſe, are at preſent ſtript of | 


with lofty - foreſts, they attracted 
them around their tops, and drew 


find no difficulty in believing that the | 


Mount Ida, we perceived the ſuramit 
gradually overcaſt, and ſoon after 
vaniſh inveloped in a thick miſt; nor 
was it long before we again perceived 


ſnow, and the ſides covered with the 
glittering mantle of winter, 
however, who were leſs elevated b 
1200 fathom, enjoyed a delight- 
tul temperature. 'The ſk 


majeſty and ſplendor. 
vallies on our left, myrtles and laurel 
roſes {kirted the channels of the tor- 
rents. Trees, in their brighteſt ver- 


tain; and in the month of Novem- 


pleaſant as in the middle of ſpring. 


tends from the northern to the 
iſland. In many parts of it, the ſnow 


may diſcover the ſea of Crete, and that 


of Lybia. The eye wanders over an 


| immenſe horizon, and diſcerns many 


Argentiera. | 
| tention to the view of the objects be- 


and beautifſuu. 965 
EIn ſummer, when the ſnows are 
melted, vaſt plains, ſituated on the 


are foreſts, conſiſting chiefly of maple 
and green oak. The ſouthern ſides 


vets, and rock- roſes. 
| brow is beautified with cedars, pines, 


perpendicular ſides preſent nothing 


but piles of rocks, impoſlible to ſcale. 


437 


e While we were journeying round 


the naked top whitened with heaps of 


We, 


y was clear 
and ferene, and the ſun moved 
through the azure vault in all his 


In the deep 


dure, adorned the foot of the moun- 
ber we found groves as green and 

Mount Ida begins near Candia, 
and ſtretches from eaſt to weſt, as 
far as the White Mountains. It ex- 


ſouthern ſea, and is the higlieſt in the 


lies all the year. From its ſummit we 


of the ſcattered iſlands of the Archi- 
pelago, ſuch as Cytherea, Milo, and 
If we confine our at- 


fore us, they appear as in an immenſe 
perſpective, and aſtoniſhingly rich 


declivity of the mountain, afford ex- 
cellent paſturage for the flocks. On 
that part of it oppoſite to Candia 


abound with the ſtrawberrytree, pri- 
The eaſtern 


and cypreſſes; but on the weſt, its 


8 
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» 438 | | Extra? from Drs Piozziꝰs Tour. | 


It is enriched with a infinity of other | of the horſe. But at length, after tor 


plants, which would delight the bo- hours ride, we arrived in perfec 
taniſt, ſuch as the true melilot, the | ſafety, at the monaſtery of Af. 
yellow. flowered marjoram, &c. Abun- | matos.” e 

dant ſtreams flow on every fide from | _ ; | 
its ſummits. Some ruth in torrents, | I r 3H 96 3% a rin ho ken 
into the vallies, while others water | ; Es 

the plains, which produce luxurious | Ob/ervations and Refefigs mate jy 


9. * 


| 

| harveſts, or, diſtributed by art, main- the Courſe of a Fourn'y through | 

_ tain fecundity in the innumerable -| France, Italy, and Germany, Ry | 

fruit-trees which grow round the vil- Heſter Lynch Piozzi. 2 vols. 8vo, | 

lages. The hill-ſides, expoſed to | _ | 7 | 
the powerful rays of the ſun, are ROM this entertaining work we 
clothed with vineyards, which pro- ſhall occaſionally ſelect ſuch paſ. 
duce exquiſite wines; and the olive- | ſages as may be moſt eaſily detached, 
trees every where conſtitute the prin- | for the peruſal of our readers, Of 
cipal riches of the county. the great city of Paris ſhe gives the 

«© The diverſity of landſcapes, | following deſcription : 


which conſtantly charmed the eye, « The fine paved road tothistown 
made us forget the dangers to which | has many inconveniencies, and jars 
ve were expoſed. . For the ſpace of a | the nerves terribly with its perpetual 
league we rode along the ſlope of a | rattle ; the approach however always 
very high hill. On one fide, the | ſtrikes one as very fine, I think ; and 
ground was as perpendicular as a | the Boulevards and Guingettes look 
wall, and on the other was the chan- | always pretty too : as wine, beer, and 
nel of a torrent two hundred feet | ſpirits, are not permitted to be fold 
deep, through which the water ruſh- | there, one ſees what England does net 
ed, over the large flint ſtones, with a | even pretend to exhibit, which 15, 
violent noiſe. The path at laſt grew | gaiety without noiſe, and a crowd 
To narrow, that when once fairly en- without a riot. I was pleaſed to go 
terered, it was impoſſible to diſmount, | over the churches again too, and re- 
but at the riſk of throwing both our- | experience that particular ſenſation 
| ſelves and our horſes into the abyſs } which the diſpoſition of St. Rocque's 
below. I can aſſure you, Madam, | altars and ornaments alone can give, 
that in many places, this road was | In the evening we looked at the new 
not more than a foot and a half wide, | {quarecalled the Palais Royal, whence 
on the brink of a tremendous preci- } the Duc de Chartres has removed a 
pice, which no one could look down | vaſt number of noble trees, which it 
without ſhuddering. We were now | was a fin and ſhame to profane with 
convinced of the excellence of our | an axe, after they had adorned that 
borſes, not one of which ſo much as | ſpotfor ſo many centuries. The people 
made a falſe ſtep. bey ſeemed to | were accordingly as angry, I believe, 
feel the danger, trod with caution, | as Frenchmen can be, when the folly 
and examined where to put their feet. | was firſt committed. The Court, 
In a wet place, however, mine made | however, had wit enough to convert 
_ a flip, and tottered for a moment on | the place into a ſort of Vauxhall, with 
. the brink of the precipice; but 1 kept | tents, fountains, ſhops, fullot fripperſ» 
my ſeat firmly, and he recovered | brilliant at once and worthleſs, to at. 
himſelf, We deſcended from theſe tract them; with coffee-houſes {ur 
heights by ſo ſteep a valley, that the | rounding it on every fide; and nos 

_ 31der's back was againſt the crupper | they are all again merry and 3 
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often diſunited in London; and Vive 
Duc de Chartres! | 

The French are really a contented 
race of mortals; precluded almoſt 
from poſſibility of adventure, the low 
Pariſian leads a gentle humble life, 
nor envies that great neſs he never can 
obtain; but either wonders delightedly, 
or diverts himſelf philoſophically with 
the ſight of ſplendours which ſeldom 
fail to excite ſerious envy in an Engliſh- 
man, and ſometimes occaſion even 
ſucide, from diſappointed hopes, 
which never could take root in the 


flections of this caſt are ſuggeſted to 
one here in every ſhop, where the be- 
baviour of the maſter at firſt ſight 
contradicts all that our ſatiriſts tell us 
of the ſupple Gaul, &c. A mercer in 
this town ſhews you a few ſilks, and 


| choifir (chuſe what you like), is all 
he thinks of ſaying, to invite your 


and yawns in your face, fatigued by 
four inquiries. For my own part, I 
tad my natural diſguſt of ſuch behe- 
viour greatly repelled by the recol- 


is no inhabitant of 


pow'r 


embodied ſtate | 
3 S. JounsoN. 
| and T feel well-inclined to reſpect the 
peaceful tenour of a life, which likes 
not to be broken in upon, for the 


gotten muſt end only in the pleaſure 
| of counting | them, | 
| ho ſhould make his fortune by trade 


Jancement in ſociety or ſituation : 
Why then ſhould he ſolicit, by arts he 
s too lazy to delight in the practice 
cl, that opulence which would afford 
io light an improvement to bis com- 


% 
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Extra? om Mrs Pinzzi's Tour. 


ſynonymous terms at Paris, though | 


heart of theſe unaſpiring people. Re- 


| thoſe he ſcarcely opens; vous devez 


cuſtom; then takes out his ſnuff box, 


ieftion that the man I am ſpeaking to 
Tlows thro*- each member of th* 
lake of obtaining riches, which when 


A Frenchman. 


| tomorrow, would be no nearer ad- 


1 


439. 


forts? He lives as well as he.wiſhe* 
already ; he goes to the Boulevard? 
every night, treats his wife with 
glaſs of lemonade or ice, and holds up 
his babies by turns, to hear the jokes 
of Jean Potage. Were he to reeom- 
mend his goods, like the Londoner, 


with ſtudied eloquence and attentive 


flattery, he could not hope, like him, 
that the eloquence he now beſtows on 
the decorations of a hat, or the var- 
niſh of anequipage, may one day ſerve _ 
to torment a miniſter, and obtain a 
poſt of honour for his ſon; he could 
not hope that on ſome future day his 
flattery might be liſtened to by ſome 
lady of more birth than beauty, or 
riches perhaps, when happily employ- 
ed upon a very different ſubject, and 
be the means of lifting himſelf into a 
ſtate of diſtinction, his children too 
into poblie notoriee . 
Emulation, ambition, avarice, how- 


ever, muſt in all arbitrary governments 


be confined to the great; the rer 
ſet of mortals, for there are none - 


| there of middling rank, live, as it ſhould 


ſeem, like eunuchs in a ſeraglio; feel 
themſelves irrevocably doomed to 
promote the pleaſure of their ſuperi- 
ors, nor ever dream of ſighing for 


| enjoyments from which an irremeable 


A happy land, where circulating ' boundary divides them, 


They fee 
at the beginning of their lives how | 
that life muſt neceſſarily end, and trot 
with a quiet, contented, and unaltered 


: pace down their long, ſtraight, and 


ſhaded avenue; while we, with anxious 
{olicitude, and reſtleſs hurry, watch 
the quick turnings of our ſerpentine 


Walk; which Gill preſents,” either to 


ſight or expectation, ſome changes of | 
variety in theever-ſhifting proſpect, till 
the unthought-of, unexpected end 


comes ſuddenly upon us, and finiſhes 


at once the fluctuating ſcene. Re- 


flections muſt now give way to facts 


for a moment; though few Engliſh 


people want to be told, that every _ 


hotel here, belonging to people of 


| condition, is ſhut out from. the 115. 
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Prioreſs, 
Rape of the Lock, taking occaſion to 
tell me, comically enough, That ſhe | 


* 
* 
44 3 


like our e eue, which 


gives a general gloom to the look of 
this city ſo famed for its gaiety: the 
ſtreets are narrow too, and ill- paved; 

and very noiſy, from the echo made 
by flone buildings drawn up to a 


_ prodigions height, many of the houſes 
having ſeven, and ſome of them even 
The | 


_ eight, ſtories from the bottom. 
contradictions one meets with every 
moment likewiſe ſtrike even a cm fory 
obſerver a Countefs in a morning, her 


Hair dreſſed, with diamonds too per- 


haps, a dirty black handkerchief about 


her neck, and a flat filver ring on her 


finger, like our ale- wives; a femme 
_ publique, dreſſed avowedly for the 


purpoſes of alluring the men, with 


not a very ſmall crucifix hanging at 
her boſom ; and the Virgin Mary's 


gn at an alehouſe goor, with theſe ' 


Words, | 


| Je ſuis la merede mon Dien, 
Et la gardienne de ce lieu. 


The mother of my God am I, 


And 8 88 careſully. 


1 bave ſtolen a day to viſit my old 


| acquaintance the Engliſh Auſtin Nuns 


at the Foſſee, and found the whole 
community alive and cheerful : 


are many of them agreeable women, 


and having ſeen Dr. Johnſon with me 


when I was laſt abroad, inquired 
much for him: Mrs. Fermor, the | 
niece to Belinda in the 


believed there was but little comfort 


10s be found ina houſe that harboured 
_ poets ; for that ſhe remembered Mr. 
Pope's praiſe made her aunt very 
while 
bis nomberleſs caprices would have [ 
employed ten ſervants to wait on | 


troubleſome and conceited, 


bim; and he gave one” (ſaid ſhe) 


no amends by his talk neither, for 
he only fate dozing all day, when | 


the ſweet wine was out, and made his 


verſes chiefly in the night; during | 


they 


Original and ſelect Poetry. 


which ſeaſon he kept himſelf awakeby 
drinking coffee, which it was one ef 
the maids buſineſs to make ſor him, 
and they took it by turns.“ 

Theſe ladies really live here as COM» 
fortably, for aught 1 ſee, as peace, 
quietneſs, and the certainty of a good 
dinner every day, can make them, 
Juſt ſo much happier than as many 
old maids who inhabit Milman-{lreet 
and Chapelrow, as they are jure not 
to be robbea by a treacherous, or 
inſulted by a favoured, lervant in the 
decline of lite, when protection is grown 
hopeleſs, and re ſiſtance vain; and as 
they enjoy at leaſt a moral ceitainty 
of never living worſe than they do to- 
day: while the little knot of unmar- 
ried females turned fifty round Reg. 
lion- ſquare may always be ruined by a 
runaway agent, a bankrupted banker, 
Or a rogniſh ſtewar d; and even the 
petty pleatures of ſixpenny quadrille | 
may become by that misfortune too 


— —_—_ 


I coſtly for their income.—Au re/t2, as 
the French ſay, the difference is imall: 


both coteries fit ſeparate in the morn- 
ing, go to prayers at noon, and read 
the chapters tor the day: change 
their neat dreſs, eat theirlittle dinner, 
and play at ſmall games for ſmall 
 ſumsintheevening: when recollection 
tir es, and chat runs low, 
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Poet v. 
EPIGRAM 


8 raviſh'd with A ſmile | 
L From CHLOE, in a FO 
| place, 0 
Exclaim'd i in ſtiff theatric Rile, 
Nature ne'er torm'd ſo fair a 


face!” 
By chance the fool for once was 
right: 
Twas merely paint and candle 
light! W. 


True: 
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Original and ſeleci Poetry, 
II. 


Pallas the ſwimming dance began, her hair a fillet bound, 


Blue like her eyes, the bandage ſhone, her ſapient temples crown'd." 
Which looſen'd in the Dance dropt down, 
And Bacchus fnatch'd the AZUr2 zone. 


| Cho. Tol de rol &c. 


ue I. 
1 The Ribbon on his breaſt he fixt, by Styx then ſwore the Youth, 
1 * had the throne of wiſdom grac'd, ſhould grace the ſeat of truth ; 


Then ope at once, his Robe he threw, 
- And on his Boſom beam'd TRUE BLUE. 


Cho. Tol de rol Kc. 


1 a 3 
> 11 ck can give garters fame, and honours form on Earth, 


— Deities may do the ſame, and give one order birth, 
This Ribbon lov'd Cæleſtials view, 
And ſlamp your ſanction on TRUE BLUE. 


Cho. Tol de rol LY 


* 


Wannia pleas'd the jolly God, her tuneful Sifters j join, 
MO Minerva gave th end nod, Phzbus enroll d the Sign, 
Along the ſkies loud Pæans flew, 
e join'd and haild TRUE BLUE, 


nyt Oy 
: This order bis hors to earth, the Gods enjoin'd the fair, 
Where firſt ſhe found out ſons of worth, to leave che ribbon there, 
From clime to clime ſhe ſearching flew, 


But in Britannia left TRUE BLUE, 


Cho. Tol de rol Kc. 


Cho. Tol de rol &c. 
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Their curious fingers itch to take 


: DUCHESS of DE PONSHIRE. 


FPeririon to Tiras, in ber Grace” 8 
Favovx. 


"is Arn Prx paß. 


: eance's ſchool _ 
Have ft been bred, to call thee : an old. 
85 fool; = 


That Ihave always thought thee ſo: 
Full old art thou to have more 
ſenſe SY 


Then with an idle cuſtom, Tins, 5 
5 | Oh! ſacred be her cheek, her le her 


5 "FhROY — R$ now be Mee 


_ diſpenſe. 


[i 


4 
But now ſorbear ſuch doings, 1 deſire, 


Hurt not the Fogn that all admire; 
O never with white hairs that 


T* long, O Trug, in Bin. 3 
= k | Till, meddling, thou halt {pol Pd her 


a 


Who, when a pretty doll 3 make, 


The pretty image all to pieces. 


i Thus, after thou haſt ſorm'd a charm- 


ing fair, 
Thou canſt not quit her for tay 
ſaul, 


bloom and air, 


And dimm'd her eye with radi- 
ance taught to roll. ; 


temple ſprinkle! | 


bloom, 


And do not, in a lovely dimple's 
Place 


room, 


*. E a os We 


MI — py — 


* 


Place a hard mortifying pimple. | 
Know, ſhouldſt thou bid the beaute- 
ons Ducheſs fade, 
Thou, thereby, muſt thy own de-. 
lights invade; 
And know, *rwill be a long, tong 


while, 


8 


Before thou giv'ſt her equal to our 


iſle; 
Then do not with this ſweet Cnrr 
DOEUVRE part,— 


Keep her to fhew che triumph of thy 


+ 
art . 
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Far the 3 MaGazixE. 
Epillle to Lady Fortune. 
The Maree thing te proſe, as Horace ſays. 
DEATTIE, 


Albrable creature, 5 | 
1 am you have a pretty face, 


That can a boſom charm, 
And ſure there's none on whom you 
file, 
But think you well reward their toil; 
Lou even ſtoics warm. 


Yet ſome have impudently fad. 
That many great miſtakes you've 
made, 5 
la dealing your 151 forth; 
Who 'cauſe on them you ever frown, 
And ne'er their phantom wiſhes crown, 
Degrade your fame and worth. 


dome ſay you are a Courtier's wife, 

Who like your Lord do all your life, 5 

Faun to the rich and great; 
But from the humble cottage door, 
Where dwell the lowly and the . 
Lou make a ſwift retreat. - 


Right, Madam, faith you revery wiſe, | 
or why ſhould even merit riſe, 
If found in lowly cell? | 

Yourejuſtlike me, for I diſdain 

To go and viſit any {wain 
Where poverty does dwell. 


| For my performing this ſweet taſk, 


get off with ev'ry lovely grace, 


8 * 
o 4 
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And if you'll be at home to day, 
I fain would call on you; 
I would, Ma'am, a propoſal make; 
And if we hands together ſhake, 
I'm be t the bargain true. 


Know then that I'm a clever lad, 

Who always a great genius had 
And it you chooſe I'll ſhow it: 

So if a laureat you want, 

Who oft the muſes ſeat does haunt, 
I tain would be your Poet. 


No great reward Ma'am would I 2 . 


To make your name renown'd. 
Pm ſure you would not grudge me 
now, _ 
It I but ſweetly ſing of you, 
Juſt neat Two thouſand pound. 


For this you'll have each year three 
— Oath. - 
Shall ſend your fame t 'the antipodes 
Ex'n thro? the ſolid earth; 
And if you will but now believe, 
*Tis two more than our Kings receive. 
To celebrate their birth. 


Think not I'm like a common ſwain, 9 
Who wooe the fair in hopes of gain, 4 

And for the ir riches chooſe em 
No no, I reckon money traſh, | Tl 


Vet Poets love a little caſh, 


Juſt, Madam, to amuſe'em. 


Agree then to this modeſt ſcheme, 


| You'll be my ſweetheart and we 


theme, 0 

O'er ev'ry hill and dale. : 

Do ſmile, dear lady, on your bard, 

?Twill drive him to mifortune hard, 
Should but his cen fail. 


| ". Aberdeen: 19 


| : Ia | | 
March 1789. 1 * Ang, 
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Tobe DEREN. Viſſt to London; 
On the 11th of March, 1789. 
By the Author of The Task. 


HEN long ſequeſter'd from 


Pray will you tell me where you ſtay, | : 


%., 


his Throne, 


Gro 
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Grozcn took his ſeat again, 


- Buy right of worth, not blood alone, 


Entitled here to reign. 


Then Loyalty, with all his lamps 
New. trimm'd, a gallant ſhow! 
Chaſing the darkneſs and the damps, 
Set London in a glow. 


Tas hard to tell, of ſtreets or ſquares, 
Which form'd the chief diſplay; 


: ; Theſe moſt reſembling cluſter'd itars, | 


Thoſe, the long milky way. 


Bright ſhone the roofs, the domes, 


the ſpires, 
And rockets flew ſelf-driv'n, 
To hang their momentary fires 
Amid the vault of Heav'n. 


Had all the pageants of the world 
In one proceſſion join'd, 

And all the banners been unfurl'd 
That heralds e'er deſign'd; 


For no ſuch ſight had England's 
Queen 
Poren her retreat; 
here GrOoRGE recover d, made 4 
Alccene 
Sweet always, doubly ſweet. 


Vet glad ſhe came, that night, 1 to 


prove 

A witneſs endeſcried, 

N How much the object of her love 
Was lov'd by all beſide. 


Darkneſs the ſkies had mantled o'er, 
| In aid of her deſign— 


8 | 
Darkneſs, oh Queen! ne'er call'd be- 


I 
Jo veil a deed of . 


On borrow'd wheels away he flies, 

Reſfolv'd to be unknown, 

And gratify no curious eyes 
That night, except her own. 


| Arriv'd, a zight like noon ſhe ſees, 
| And hears the million hum, 
As all by inſtinct, like the bees, 
HFad known their Sov'reign come. 


Pleas'd, ſhe beheld aloft pourtray'd, 
On _ a ſplendid wall, 


ay S 


* 
2 
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| Unlike the terrors of that line 


| Which ſhook Belfhazzar at his wine, 


Soon wat'ry grew her eyes, anddim, 


That cordial thought her ſpirit cheer'd, 


With more than aſtronomic eyes, 


* She Myriads found below. 


+ 


F Not elſe unworthy to be fear'd, 


Heav'n grant us no ſuch future fight, 
{| Such previous woe the price : 


Emblems of Health, and Fleav'nly 
aid, 
And Georct the theme of all. 


So difficult to ſpell, 


The night his city fell. 


But with a joyful tear ; 
None elſe, except in pray'r for Him, 
GEoRGE ever drew from her. 


It was a ſcene, i in ev'ry part, 
Like thoſe in fable feign'd. 

And ſeem'd by ſome magician's art 
Created and ſuſtain'd. 


But other magic there ſhe knew 
Had been exerted, none 
To raiſe ſuch wonder in her view, 
Save love of GEORGE alone. 


And through the cumb'rous thr ong 


Convey'd her calm along. 


So ancient poeis ſay, ſerene 
The ſea-maid rides the waves, 
And fearleſs of the billowy ſcene, 
Her peaceful boſom laves. 


She view'd the brilliant ſhow ; 
One Georgian Star adorns the Skies 


Yet let the glories of a night 
Like that, once ſeen, ſuffice, 


N. © can have no „ in thi 
this Mz ae 


Regulus in our nent. 
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THE TRIFLE R, | fſbutit up Do you like this pattern 
3 5 | | of 2 wailtcoat ? WE 

| Nunzzr XL, Ves, I like it much. . 
ö . Now I don't like it at all- and yet 
Thurſday Fuly 16, 1789. II can't give any reaſon for it 80, 
a EO lif you pleaſe, you continue to wear 
3 Ox Faxcy— DIFFERENCE OE TASTE | your wailtcoat, and J to ride my cropt 
3 Wins, &c. | horſe—my horſe is a beauty, and your 


i*6 l 


4 
i 


3 | wailtcoat is but very ſo ſo. What do 
«TT is all fancy,“ ſaid my friend | you think of fancy now? — 
I Eugenio to me the other day, | So much does fancy regulate our 
when I objected to the perfect beauty | words and even actions, and ſo deep- 
of his horſe, becauſe he was crop- | ly does it enter into our likings and 


6: © cared, which I thought deſtroyed the | diſlikings, that I have thought proper 
W pictureſque appearance of that noble | to dedicate this day's labour to a con- 
animal —* It is all fancy, Sir, for | {ideration of the ſubject. as 
before this horſe was cropt, La! ſaid | Very few people act by rule, that 
t, erery body, what a beautiful horſe | is, like or diſlike, cenſure or approve, 
that would be, were he bur cropt! | eſteem or hate, upon certain prin- 
and here you tell me what a perfect | ciples. We are every day hearing 
beauty he would be, had he not been | people fay, I do not know why, 
cropt. I tell you again, it is all fancy. | but I never liked that man, or that 
hit Would you wifh to widen that open- book.” They are unable to give any _ 
ing there which gives a profpe& of | reaſon for the diſlike, It is becauſe 
| the neighbouring feld? | it is. They cannot help it, if we 
| Yes, I ſhould think it an improve | take their words for it; they wiſh it 
ment. Ji were otherwiſe,” bur * the 'politive 
| Ay—There again—my neighbour fact is they do not like Mr Such @ 
Ir John told me this very morning, | one.” „ 3 
that there ſhould be no opening there | Thoſe fanciful people are very apt 
l, and that if it was his he would | to like or diſlike at firſt fight, and are 


* 


opinions. 
firſt knew Mr 
the moſt diſagreeable man, but Lord! 


Tom's houſe and 
aſtoniſhed to find that the owner was 
About to quit them. Bleſs me! look 
you now how fancy operates with 


i * = 
WA 
N . 


x 


I thought him 


now 1 find him quite otherwiſe“ —— 
or—* when I firſt ſaw Mr 1 
thought him one of the moſt charming 


The Trifler, No. XI. 


for ever confeſſing Now much difap | 
pointed they have been in their firſt 
„ Well, ſurely, when I 


men breathing, but now I can't abide 


bim.“ — They imagine that the per. 
ſons they thus like or diſlike have 


changed for the better or the worſe; 


but as well may we ſay when we have 
gazed on the ſun until blind, that the 
Iun is more dazzling then than when 
ve firſt looked on it, or that a public 
amuſement is changed for the worſe, 
becauſe we are not ſo much entertain- 


ed the /h time of going, as we were 


Tom Fickle hired a houſe and gar- 


dens pleaſantly ſituated on the banks 
of the Thames. No man could be 


more charmed with a ſituation than 


Tom was at firſt with his. He laid 
out conſiderable ſums of money on 
improvement, and was always invit- 
ing parties of friends to viſit him, and 


look at his beautiful garden, and en- 


Joy the pleaſant proſpects from his 
windows In leſs than two years Tom 


diſcovered that the proſpects were not 
grand, that the ſituation was con- 


ned, the houſe too ſmall, in ſhort, 
that the whole was the very worſt 


thing of the kind for him. It be- 


came his averſion as much as it was 
before his delight, and he is now in 
queſt of another. My friend Eugenio, 


already mentioned, went to look at 
garden, and was 


ſome men. Tom Fikcle is about to 


leave the moſt charming ſituation in 
the world, becauſe of this, that and 
t'other, which is all in his imagina- 
tion, and not in reality.'' SED 
In the cale of matters of leſs mo- 
ment than © houſe or land,” how 


a 


in particular; the former expreſſed 
his raptures at the ſymmetry of the 


repreſenting the gown of another to 


fancy only, and that fancy conſli. 


This taſte, before it has been thus re- 


and habits in which men have been 
formed. A man of taſte in architec- 
ture viewed St Paul's cathedral the 
ſame day with a money- making 
citizen. 


when looking back, he exclaimed, 
* What a deal of money has been 


eminently are certain perſons the 
dupes of fancy! How many hear. 
rending ſighs have eſcaped ſrom a 
fair boſom, in conſequence of fancy 


be preferable to hers—or the cap, or 
form of the head-dreſs to be more 
in taſte, more in faſhion! although 
perhaps the fair envious had even rejeg 
ed the very pattern now ſo much ad. 
mired, when it was offered to her. 
« But, ſome one will ſay, are we 
never toindulge our fancy, merely be. 
cauſe it is our fancy? Muſt we do 
nothing without giving a reaſon for 
it, and always be following rules like 
an arithmetician!? Yes; there are 
many hundred little circum{lances in 
life, in which we are regulated by 


tutes our natural taſte, By natural 
taſte I mean ourperceptions of beauty, 
ſublimity, propriety, &c. before they 
have been regulated by helps from 
the taſte and experience of other men. 


gulated, may be called /ancy, and it 
appears more or leſs juſt, true and 
elegant, according to the education 


The former conſidered every 
thing with an attentive and delighted 
eye; the latter was obſerved to look 
around at the whole, but at nothing 


ſeveral parts, and the ſublime effect ot 
the whole; the latter never {poke, 
until he got into the Church. yard, 


funk here!” The verieſt country clown 
would have gazed with a ſtupid flate 
at the magnificent pile, but it Jet 
would have been the ſtare of his 
clumſy admiration; he never would 
have uſed ſuch an expreſſion as th1 
Barbarian, He never would babe 

FFF 
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thought of deſtroying St Paul's to buy 
an eſtate. 

It is this ſame fancy which aſſiſts 
us in the choice of every thing around 
us. I have already hinted that J 
think we ought to chooſe our friends 
on ſome more ſolid grounds than 
fancy—But in leſſer affairs, it may be 


allowed to guide us. If all menacted 


by rule in the choice of houſes, equi- 
page, dreſs, furniture, the effect would 
be a ſameneſs in every thing around 
us that would be extremely unpleaſing, 
and which, indeed, mankind never 
like. Nature herſelf delights in va- 
| riety, and man, nature's belt work, 
is a various being. So much has na- 
ture implanted the love of variety in 
us, that two people are rarely to be 
found who perfectly agree in their opi- 


nion of any object of taſte, Let two 
menof taſte as nearly equal as poſſible, 


view the ſamepainting; they will fix im- 


mediately on different beauties in the 
will, however, be ſatisfied that no 


picture. In ſpeaking of it, they will 
alſo take different views the one per- 
haps will attend entirely to the com- 


poſition, the other to the colouring, 
and perhaps becauſe the one conceives 


that there can be no /e without the 


perfection of compolition, while the 


other may conſider colouring as 
immediately productive of effect, be- 
cauſe it is what immediately impreſſes 
the eye. Let them next examine the 
figures; we ſhall ſuppoſe it to be 


alandſcape. The one will ſay, 'Thoſe | * . 
cattle are very ill grouped; to pro- = 50 e 
Sketch of the Riſe, Progreſs, and Effedts 


duce an effect they ought to have 


been more ſcattered yet, in one | 
part of the piture—Says the other | 
perhaps; “ It is my opinion the cattle 
do not belong to the picture; ſome | 
handsinto which the picture has fallen, 
have added the cattle; obſerve that 


the colours are more vivid; they have 


not themellowneſs of the fore ground, 


or the offlkip.” 
| In this manner two men accuſtom- 
ed to improve their taſte by an at- 


— 


T 


the follies, or the misfortunes of man- 


nature, would examine a work of art; 
they would thus point out its beau- 
ties and defects; and notwithſtand- 
ing the latter, would yet be able to 
pronounce it a capital work, Show 
the tame picture to a man not abſo- 
lutely void of taſte, for every man has 


ſome, but who has never cultivated 


that taſte, and he will tell you, © It is 
a very fine picture,” —but you can- 
not poſſibly get another word from 
him. The petty Critics at the Royal 
Exhibition may be heard expreſſing 
their like or diſhke by “ capital, 
vaſtly fine, ſhocking, abominable, but 
alk them why ſuch a picture is capital, 
while another is ſhocking, and they 


will tell you © becauſe they think 
 ſo.? Hear a man of cultivated taſte 


give an opinion, and you will at the 
ſame time hear his reaſons, and al- 


though from not. poſſeſſing the ſame 


taſte yourſelf, you may not be ſtruck 
with the- force of his argument, you 


man has a better right to give an opi- 


nion than he whoſe taſte is rational, 


Thoſe remarks I have thrown out 
without any order or regularity, but 
as they occurred to me on a ſubject 


very extenſive, very various, and not. 


unfrequently very irregular, In my 
next we ſhall conſider the propriety _ 


of regulating our fancy in the choice 


of friends and other enjoymentsof life. 


of the Volunteer Inſtitution in Ire- 
land; extradtedfrom Chamberss Iriſh 
Edition of Guthrie Improved Sy- 
ſtem of Modern Geography, juſt pu- 


liſhed in Dublin by Subſeription. 


POLUNTEERS OF IRELAND. 


HE page of hiſtory, which in 
generalregiſters only thecrimes, 


kind, is ſometimes illuminated with a. 


tentive obſervation of the works of | bright paſſage that vindicates the hu- 
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man character, and lights up the en- 
thuſiaſm of the reader. The Volunteer 
Aſeciations of Ireland, in their riſe 
and progreſs, their cauſes and conſe- 
quence, compoſe a luminous period 
of this intereſting nature. We are 
impelled to give a haſty glowing a- 
bridgment of this eventful inſtitution, 
before it fades into hiſtory, and loſes 
the luſtre of liſe. 5 

Theſe aſſociations originated in the 


vear 1778, from the acknowledged ina- 
bility of an ill- regulated government 


ro guard the iſland, then threatned 
with invaſion; and from the dicta- 
torial neceſſity of ſelf-defence, impoſ- 
ed on the people by ſuch ſtameful de- 
reliction on the part of their rulers. 


General government well adminiſtered 


muſt always ſuperſede particular aſ- 
ſociations; but even when it becomes 
Jo weak or ſo worthieſs as to abandon 


the people, whom * was created to | 


protect, there ſtill exiſts in the com- 


munity an imperiſhable principle of 
life, which is rouſed to the exertion of 
Powers till then latent, by the mere 


urgency of perilous ſituation. It was 


the preſſure of a calamitous war on a 


country, in which all the joints of the 


ſtate were looſened, and government 


itſelf had become a prievance, render. 


ed ſtill more intolerable by the ruinous | 
effects of an embargo in the ſouth, and 


the fluctuating fortuitous demand for 


the ſtaple manufacture in the north, | 
which at length rouſed the public 
mind from a numbneſs that had lock- 


end up all its energy. The people, 
ignſteadofrailing with lazy wickedneſs 
at providence, endeavoured to help 
themſelves. They did not tumble 
over the ſtatute book to know by 
what law they could ſet themſelves in 


Array, but they acted under the lawof | 
Nature; and the ſtorm of war that 


ſeemed to ſeek their ruin, was the oc- 


caſion that proved them ſtrong. Ne- 
ceſſity made the people of Ireland take 


up arms, but many of the moſt active 


and noble principles of human nature 


kept them Volunteers. The poſſeſfon 
of arms is indeed the prime diſtinctign 
of a freeman from a flave. He wh, 
has nothing, and belongs to another, 


muſt be detended by that other, any 
needs no arms: but he who thinks he 


is his own malter, or has any thing 
1 Wu 


he can call his own, ought to have. 


arms to defend himſelf, or otherwiſe 
he muſt live precarioutly and at dit. 
cretion,. Arms made Irihmen wor. 
thy of their weight, and neceſſity be. 
came the hardy nurſe. of public and 
private virtue till then unknown, Com- 
mon danger made ail ranks of men 
unite in a common caule z and every 
rank roſe in ſeit conſequence, ani at- 
tained greater elevation in the ſcale of 
ſociety. Their coaleſcence  brov; 
men into a cloſer ſphere of attraction, 
Vatriotiſm became lets a ſpeculative 
ſentiment, and more a principle of ac- 
tion: a paſſionate prepolletlion that 
moved within a ſmaller circle than the 
empire, but acquired force by the 
condenſation, The artificial diſtinc. 
tions of rank, that, in Ireland partt- 
cularly, create a great gulph between 
deſpotic diflipation and ragged 


* 


> 
ut 


wretchedneſs, were filled up and 
ſmoothed over for a tine. It was 


ſuch a time as made the higher ranks 
feel their dependence on the com- 
monalty, who form the piles that 


ſupport the arch, while they are but 


the baluſtrades that adorn it by dar- 
ing to defend themſelves, the Volun- 
teers added dignity and weight to the 
national character, and endowed their 


country with that value which alone 
can command the ſacrifice of lite and 
fortune in defending it. The public 


mind, like that of the individual, 1s 
elevated or degraded by ſituation. It 
ſhrinks if it does not ſwell, and be- 
comes little by being engaged about 
little things. Public fpirit at this 
trying time roſe to the exigence of the 
occaſion. Ireland had hitherto little 
to do, and therefore did nothing. It 
only ſuffered. Martial inclination a 

ED came 
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eme in reality an incentive to induſ- 


me better, while the peaſant and the 
manufacturer wiſhed by the ſwear of 
| (heir brows to purchaſe a manly or- 
nament for their perſons. The dig- 
nity of dreſs exalted them {tom naked 
gaſtineſs to ſome degree of ſelf-eftima- 
ton. There is a hoard of labour 
which the ſtrongeſt gripe of oppreſſion 
is not able to wring from the bard 


community, but when the heart of 
| the public goes along with the work, 
comes forth ſpontancous and unſolisi- 
ted. The financier dries up the 
| ſprings of induſtry, and wonders that 
| the ſtreams do not flow. The 
| maſs of the miſerable multitudes laid 


merchant, the clergyman and the fin- 
| ancier, lift up alternate and gigantic 
ſtrokes to give the rigid tool 1ts proper 
malleability; but the willing heart 
and band ſupply a never-failing fund 


| {ands, ſelf-raiſed, ſelf paid, and lelt- 


| fold their courage; who diſdained to 

£5 

and whoſe only reward was, the 1al- 

vation of their country and the vindi- 

cation of its conſtitution. I 5 

| They went on in a fortunate gra- 
| Cation of perſevering virtue, with re- 
| gular yet rapid progreſs, from ſmall 

| and ſcattered companies to an union 


| Of large and effective military bodies; 


ur, and the plough and ſhuttle ſped 


hands of che working part of the 


| on the anvil, while the landlord, the 


—— 


| of labour; and from this fund only, 
| was produced an army of many thou- 


ſupported, who neither bought or 


| have a hireling hand in their ranks; 


collected into battalions, ſtrengthened 


by cavalry, protected by artillery, and 
completely provided with all the cuſ- 
tomary furniture of war. 
mn annual reviews; a meaſure which 
continued their attention to military 
duty, created uniformity in diſcipline, 
excited manly emulation, indicated 
| the propreſs of public ſpirit, and gave 
| the multitude that ſurrounded them, 
every ſweet and every great ſenſation, 
that ſympathy can yield to the heart 


> 


They met 
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— 


— 


of man. Inexperience in military 
ſervice, and the neceſſary avocations 


of civil life, prevented them from diſ- 


playing the ſcrupulous regularity and 
mechanicul exactitude obſervable ia 
thoſe whole profeſſion is arms; but 
they always manifeſted ardour to a- 
dopt, and alacrity to practiſe, all the 


firictneſs of diſcipline preparatory 


to actual ſervice. This diſcipline, 


though clumſy 1a its minuter parts, 


at a proper diſtance appeared uniform, 
(ewy and thining, and their general 
numbers,“ though in reality great, 


were perhaps exaggerated by a pru- 


dent and patriotic oſtentation. 
Ihe country was not only inſpired 


with a higher genius, but diſplayed a 


better taſte, There is a ſublimity in 
the ſemblance of war, which ſwells 


the ſpirit above thoſe petty barbarities 


that mingle even in our ſports, in the 
cruelty or a cock-pit, or in the conteſt 


of running cattle, where all claſſes meet 
to contaminate each other, and allare 
affimilated with the manners of the 


mob. The genius of Ireland made a 


| proud compariſon between Lord 
Charlemont at a review of men, and 


the Duke of Rutland at a horſe race, 
It volunteering was only a diverſion, 
it was the diverſion of men, a ſport, 
that dignified, but did notdebaſethem. 
It was better that the volunteer ſhould 
look upon himſelf as a gentleman, 
than that the gentleman ſhonld ſhrink 


into ſavage vulgarity. When men 
purſve their ſports with inferior ani- 


mals, their feelings are brutalized, 


and their nature becomes unfeeling 


and ferocious; but the fiction, and 


even the reality of war, raiſes us as it 
were in rank; and martial manners 


often contribute to the civilization of 
certain national as well as perſonal 
characters. National as well as pri- 


vate character may be often collect- 
ed, from minute ſtrokes of diſtinction 
ſo trivial as ſongs and diverſions; and 


__—__— 


— wad 2 W. 


* Probably about 50,000. 
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even 


WAY) 
e 
r 


even the mottos + on the colours that 


waved overthe heads of the volunteers, | 


menifeſted the virtuous ambition of 
their hearts, In ſhort, Ireland was 


no longer a cowed and character- 


leſs country; never daring to act, from 


conſcious inſignificance, and always 


molding herſelf to the meanneſs of her 
ſituation; but a land, where honour, 
that uſeful proxy for republican vir- 
tue, circulated as an energetic princi- 


ple of life, through all, even the loweſt 


ranks of the community. 

Hut ſtill it may be ſaid, Let them 
ſhew their ſcars: The bloodleſs page · 
ant has paſſed along, but where are 


the ſpoils and trophies it has left be- 


hind? We are limited to a mere 
index rerum, but even this may ſut- 


fice for an anſwer. 1. The Volunteers 


ſaved their country in the time of 


war, and kept it in guarded quiet. If 


the ſtanding army had remained in 
the iſland, the invaſion would proba- 


| bly have taken place; for when a 


mercenary force is the ſole inſtrument | 


of national defence, the nation mult | 


fall with it: the inhabitants ſurrender 
But when marti- 


with the garriſon. 
al ſpirit was infuſed into the whole 


people, the iſland became encompaſſed 


as with a circle of fire. The fidelity 
of Iriſhmen to their country was ren- 
dered manifeſt, when France would 


5 have taken immediate advantage, had 
1 8 it been doubtful. 


From the living 

example of Britiſhinvaſtonin America, 
ſme felt inſtinctively how great the 
ſorce of reſiſtance is, when it is root- 


| ed in the hearts of the people. There 
js an awe which ſurrounds a people, 


* For example. The Iriſh Harp — 


I am new ſtrung and will be heard 


A Cock—Ariſe, the day is come 
UP—Expergiſcimini, capeſſite rempub- 
licam Aut cum his vivendum, aut 


pro his moriendum—Civis et mile. 
We nous fions qu a nous—ldem ſentire, 


 gecere, agere—Majores et Peſteras cogi- 
, ion» 
R 4 | 
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| moted civil liberty in the time of 


' neceſſity of what has been called 
Police; a word derived from the 


— 


| ous liberty and liberality in Ireland, 


genius; and if we may be ſo unfaſhi. 


were looſing their long hair to tho 


belt by being always prepared for 


duty of all. They were all Iriſhmen, 
they rejoiced and gloried in that com. 


and by this inſtitution, the different 
deſcriptions of religion forgot for 3 
time the diſputation of faith, and uni- 
ed to fave the ſtate, to do every thing 
that the union of their hearts and the 


determined to maintain their free 


Na r dom 
as with the influence ot a ſuperior 


Yerior 


onable as to cite antiquity, deſpotiſm 
will ever partake in the feelings of the 
great King, when he fat and ſay the 
gloomy 1eſolution and ſtern compo- 
{ure of thoſe deſpairing Spartans, why 


wind, and ſinging their laſt ſong for 
victory or death. 5 
2. The Volunteers of Ireland pro. 


peace. They did not lay down their 
arms when the war was over, but 
retained them as pledges of peace, 
whoſe bleſſings they could cultivar 


war. What is peace ?It is the ſtable 
tranquillity of undaunted freedom, 
fixing a firm footing on the riphts 
of human nature, and leaning on the 
arms by which thoſe rights are to 
be defended. The peace of ſervitude 
is worſe than the war of freedom. The 
Volunteers kept up the internal rggi 
men of the land, and ſuperſeded the 


French, whoſe terms have contamina- 
ted our language, and whoſe cuſtoms 
are often copied to corrupt our cou: 
ſtitution. 5 

3. The Volunteers promoted religi. 


They aſſociated, although differing in 
religious opinions, becauſe they wilhed 
to create that union of power, and to 
cultivate that brotherhood of affed- 
on among all the inhabitants of the 
land, which is the interelt as well 3 


mon title which bound them together; 


ſtrength of their hands could eftectuite; 


to render the name of Iriſbmun ” 


to its foes. Toleration is a term 
er, and ſomewhat of the wiſh, to op- 
preſs; but it is certain, that the Vo- 
junteer inſtitution, and their liberal 
reſolutions, have accelerated the 
coming of a time, which will give all 

Iriſnmen a country to boaſt of, liber- 
ties to enjoy, not merely by ſufferance; 


beſt ; that God who, while millions of 


his preſence, looks down upon the 
minute creature Man, ever jarring 
vith his brother; re-making his crea- 
| tor after Vis 07 image, attributing to 


miſerable mortality. 
44. The Volunteers of Ireland promo- 


| They appeared under the character of 
| {oldiers, without any deſign of relin- 
| quiſhing for a moment, the name or 
nature of citizens, but with a view of 
adding conſtitutional energy to that 
W facred title, by adopting a new bat 

| conſiſtent appellation. They united the 
characters of citizen and ſoldier, that 
the one might animatethe other; and 


| military profeſſion, might be temper- 
ed with the caution and eircumſpection 


ittheir duty to addreſs their ſentiments 
on ſubjects of national concern to 
their countrymen, relations 
friends; and they gained that attenti- 
on which was jnſtly due to the guar- 
dians of domeſtic peace, and the 
| protectors ofthe common weal. Their 
| aſſociations were recognized by the 
| thanks of two eſtates of the legiſſature, 


| the additional ſanction of thoſe moſt 
learned in the laws, beſt read in the 


ed to conſult with the genus of the 


* 


nourable to themſelves, ſerviceable to 
their beloved country, and formidable 


which {till indicates much of the pow- 


| worlds are circulating with never» | 
ceaſing harmony in the immenſity of 
uin the weakneſſes and partialities of 


ted, perhaps created, national liberty. 


that the impetuoſity incident to the 
| 0! civil life. They therefore thought 


and 


and the acquieſcence of the third; by 


charters of liberty, and moſt accuſtom- 


| and a God to worſhip as they think | 
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ſubordinate to no legiſlative authori- 


the ſeventeenth 


ſelf on the harp. 


| 


= conkitution, They thought, and 


45k 


they aſſembled in provincial meetings, 
to aſſert and maintain, that Britain 


and Ireland were united only by 
being placed under one and the ſame 
head; that each realm has its impe- 
rial crown, and its diſtin& dominion, 


ty upon earth. They impelled parlia- 


ment to follow up the affertion : the 
{ infidious and arbitrary claims of Bri- 
tain were renounced: the legiſlative 


competency of L[reland recognized; 


and the vague aſſertions of individuals a 


acquired at length the force and noto- 
riety of poſitive and permanent law. 
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MEMOIRS VH the unfortunate SrRA“ 


DELLA and HORTENSIA. 


By Sir Joux Hawk INS, 


A Leſſandro Stradella, one of the 
greateſt Italian Muſicians in his 


time, flouriſhed about the middle of 


in which he greatly delighted; over 


and above which qualifications, he 
poſſeſſed a talent for vocal compoli- 
tion, ſufficient alone to have rendered 
him famous to all poſterity. He was 
for ſome time, Compoſer to the 


Opera at Venice, under an appoint- 
ment of the magiſtrates of that re- 


public, and frequently ſang, on the 


ſtage, cantatas and other pieces of his 
own compoſition, accompanying him- 


| His character as a Muſician was fo 
high at Venice, that all, who were 
defirous of excelling in the ſcience, 
were ſolicitous to become his pupils. 


Among the many whom he had the 


inſtruction of, was one, a young lady | 
of a noble family of Rome, named 
Hortenſia, who, notwithſtanding her. 


illuſtrious deſcent, ſubmitted to live 


in a criminal intimacy with a Venetian 


noble» 


century: He was 
botha very fine finger and an exquiſite 
performer on the harp, an inſtrument 


it 3 
i 
1 
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' nobleman. The frequent acceſs of 
Stradella to this lady, and the many 
opportunities he had of being alone 
with her, produced in them both ſuch 
zn affection for each other, that they 
agreed to go off together for Rome. 
In conſequence of this reſolution they 
embarked, in a very fine night, and, 
by the favour of the wind, effected 
3 TY . 
Upon the diſcovery of the Lady's 
Hilight, the Venetian had recourſe to 
the uſual method in that country of 
obtaining ſatisfaction for real or ſup- 
poſed injuries; he diſpatched two aſ- 
ſaſſins, with inſtructions to murder 
both Stradella and the Lady, giving 
them a ſum of money in hand, and 


a promiſe of a larger if they {ucceed- | 


ed in the attempt. Being arrived at 
Naples, the aſſaſſins received intelli- 
gence that thoſe whom they were in 
lady paſſed for the wife of Stradella. 
Upon this, they determined to execute 
their commiſſion ; wrote to their em- 
ployer, requeſting letters of recom- 
mendation to the Venetian Ambaſ- 


3 of were at Rome, where the 


— 


ſador at Rome, in order to ſecure an 
aſylum for them to fly to, as ſoon as 
the deed ſhould be perpetrated. 

Upon the receipt of a letter for this 
purpoſe, the aſſaſſins made the beſt 
of their way towards Rome; and, 
being arrived there, they learned that, 
on the morrow, at five in the even- 
ing, Stradella was to give an oratorio 
in the church of San Giovanni Late- 
rano. 
at the performance, and had contriv- 


ed to follow Stradella and his miſtreſs 


cout of the church, and ſeizing a con- 
venient opportunity, to make the 
blow. The performance was now 
begun, and theſe men had nothing 
to do but to watch the motions 
of Stradella and attend to the 
muſic, which they had ſcarce begun 
to hear, before the ſuggeſtions of 
 lumanity began to operate upon 


They failed not to be preſent | 
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remorſe, and reflected with horrot 
on the thought of depriving df hg 
life a man capable of giving tc, 1; 
auditors ſuch pleaſure as they bad 
jult then felt. In ſhort, they deſileg 
from their purpoſe, and determined 
inſtead of taking away his life, > 
exert their endeavours for the preſer— 
vation of it; they waited tor his com 
ing out of the church, aud conrtc. 
ouſly addreſſing bim and the lade. 
who was by his ide, firſt returned 
him thanks for the pleaſure they hag 
received at hearing his muſic, and in- 
formed them both of the -errand they 
the irreſiſtible charms, which ot 
ſavages had made' them men, and 
had rendered it impoſſible for them to 
effect their execrable purpoſe; and 


concluded with their earneſt advice 
that Stradella and the lady ſhould 


both depart from Rome the next 


day, themſelves promiſing to deceive 


their employer, and forego the re- 
maining part of their reward, by 
making him believe that Stradel! 
and his lady had quitted Rome on tlie 
morning of their arrival. 


| Having thus eſcaped the walice of 


their enemy, the two lovers took an 
immediate reſolution to fly for ſafety 
to Turin, and ſoon arrived there. 
The aſſaſſins, being returned to 
Venice, reported to. their employer 
that Stradella and Hortenfia had fed 
from Rome, and taken ſhelter in the 
city of Turin, a place where the laws 
were very ſevere, and which, except- 
ing the houſes of ambaſſadors, afford- 
ed no protection for murderers; they 
repreſented to him the difficulty of 
getting theſe two perſons aſſaſſinated, 
and for their own parts, notwith- 
ſtanding their engagements, declined 
the enterpriſe. This diſappointment, 
inſtead of allaying, ſerved but te 
ſharpen the reſentment of the Ve- 
netian: he had found means to attach 
to his intereſt the father of Horten, 


"their minds; they were ſeized with 


| and, by Yar ious arguments, to * 
| 5 5 ys 


had been ſent upon, expatiating upon 
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bim with a reſolution to become the 
murderer of his own daughter. With 
this old man, no leſs malevolent and 
vindictive than bimſelf, the Venetian 
aſſociated two ruffians. and diſpatched 
them all three to Turin, fully in- 


pired with a reſolution of ſtabbing 


Stradella and the old man's daughter, 
wherever they found them. The Ve- 
netian alſo furnifhed them with letters 


from Monſ. l' Abbe de Eſtrades, then 
| ambaſſador of France at Venice, ad- 


drefſed to the Marquis of Villars, the 
French ambaſſador at Turin. The 


purport of theſe letters was a recom- | 


mendation of the bearers of them, 
who were therein repreſented to be 
merchants, to the protection of the 


ambaſſador, if at any time they fhould 


ſtand in need of it. 185 
The Dutcheſs of Savoy was at that 
time regent; and ſhe, having been 


informed of the arrival of Stradella 


and Hortenſia, and the occaſion of 


| their precipitate flight from Rome, 
and knowing the vindictive temper of 
| the Venetians, placed the lady in a 
{ convent, and retained Stradella in her 


palace as her principal muſician. In 
a ſituation of ſuch ſecurity as this 


ſeemed to be, Stradella's fears for the 
| fafety of himſelf and his miſtreſs be- 
gan to abate, till one evening walking 
for the air upon the ramparts of the 
city, he was ſet upon by the three 
| affaſſins above-mentioned, that is to 
& lay, the father of Hortenſia and the 
| two ruffians, who each gave him a 
ſtab with a dagger in the breaſt, 


and immediately betook themſelves 
to the houſe of the French ambaſſador, 


been made in the fight of numbers of 
People, who were walking in the ſame 


| place, occaſioned an uproar in the 
city, which ſoon reached the ears | 
of the Ducheſs. She ordered the | 


gates to be ſhut, and diligent ſearch 


| to be made for the three aſſaſſins; 
| 33d, being informed that they had 


* 


| 
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taken refuge in the houſe of the 
French ambaſſador, ſhe ſent to de- 
mand them. The ambaſſador, in- 
ſiſting on the privileges which thoſe 


of his function claimed from the law 


of nations, refuſed to deliver them 
up; he nevertheleſs wrote to the 
Abbe that he had been furpriſed into 
a recommendation of the three men 
by -one of the moſt powerful of the 
Venetian nobility, In the interim 
Stradella was cured of his wounds, 
and the Marquis de Villars, to make 
ſhort of the queſtion about privilege, 
and the rights of ambaſſadors, ſuffer- 


ed the aſſaſſins to eſcape. 


From this time, finding himſelf 
diſappointed of his revenge, but not 
the leaſt abated in his ardour to ac- 
compliſh it, this implacable Venetian 
contented himſelf with ſetting ſpies to 


watch the motions of Stradella. A 
year was elapfed after the cure of his 


wounds; no freſh diſturbance had 
been given to him, and he thought 


bimſelf ſecure from any further at- 


tempts on his life. The Ducheſs-re- 
gent, who was concerned for the ho- 
nour of her ſex, and the happineſs of 

two perſons who had ſuffered ſo much, 

and ſeemed to have been born for 
each other, joined the hands of Stra- 
della and his beloved Hortenſia, and 


they were married. After the cere- 


mony Stradella and his wife, having 


a deſire to viſit the port of Genoa, 


went thither, with a refolution to 
return to Turin: The affaſhins, 
having intelligence of their depart 


ture, followed them cloſe at their 


heels. Stradella and his wife, 


it is true, reached Genoa; but the 


morning after their arrival, theſe 


their chamber, and ſtabbed each to 
the heart. The murderers had taken 
care to ſecure a barque which lay in 
the port: to this they retreated, 


and made their eſcape from juſtice, 
and were never heard of more. 


218. - Extract 
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monys or an Addreſs to both Sexes 
of all Ages, By W. Taplin. 


M Taplin, in diſcourſing on 
4 this ſubject, makes uſe of the 


following obſervations : 

„To ſpeak of matrimony in its 
different ſtages, requires greater a- 
bdilities than moſt men poſſeſs, for the 
major part of thoſe who have been 
engaged in it, have ſeldom or ever un- 
derſtood it—1I candidly compare it to 
law, eaſy of acceſs, but very difficult 
to get through. To numbers it proves 
a woeful labyrinth, and the puzzle 
ends but with their lives.—Yet ſo 


infatuating is the very name of 
- matrimony, that many women, 


who have ſuffered ſufficiently by 


have rapidly engaged with a ſecond 
and as fondly as fooliſhly, fixed the 
day of conſummation, before the re- 


mains of the former can with ſtrict 


| propriety be ſaid to be cold. 


The arſt, tor the fake of MEAN, I 
arm 


The Bowrine Garzn ; 
Which is that, calm, uninterrupted 


twelvemonth, principally compoſed of 


love and nonſenſe: The world ſati- 


rically confines it to a month, by the 


appellation of The Honey Moon. 
But allowing that all the fire and fury 
of fancied affection may be expended 
in one month with ſome ; others, 


whoſe feelings are nicer, notions of 
_ honour greater, or affection more 
ſincere, may be indulgently allowed | 


a longer time to diſpenſe all that 


love and rapture, which ſo many 


years has been bringing to perfeQion. 
Excluſive of this reaſon, ſure no man 
can poſſeſs injuſtice enough tobe wea- 
ry in one month, of what he has been 
a ſeeming age in acquiring. — If the 
alfection he tought, lincere is banilh- 


9 


to fatigue himſelf; 
| declares ſuch danſe ax] ker's was 


1 . 


The different Stages of Matrimony, 


Extra? from a Treatiſe on Matri- \ ed, or the attachment impercepib, 


Wie 


gone, the reaſon that man is Hun 
ed 0 be bleſt with, and which {hy 


WR 
, . | IE 

moſt certainly be his conſtant cop.., 
1 
nion, to diſtinguiſh him from t 185 
ferior part of the creation, wou 
prevent him from deſcending 19 treat 


lo haſtily with indifference, what } vi 
ſome few days before beheld with 


adoration. On the contrary, he 


thould nobly reſolve to let his cad 


manners, politeneſs, orhumianit y, fully 
correct his decreale of aflection; aud 
convince the world, by his tepderneis 
and aſliduity, that although . des 
pravity of nature ſhou! d not per. 
mit bim to love her twelve manths, 
he could eſteem her for life. | 
But to return to the Powling 


Green, or firſt tage, which I before 
the unfeeling brutality of the firſt, | 


obferved, is nothing more or 1: 
than a compoſition of love and non- 
jenfe.—A tate that 1s truly diſagreen. 

le to all their acquaintance, the 


enen expreſſions of angel! charm. 
er] goddeſs !: &c. ſeem a perpetual 
J, for: the clearer explanation. of 
this ambiguons ſtate, divide it into 
_ threeſtages of different denominations. | 


echo ; reaſon, and even decency, are 
loſt in a cloud of rhapſody, and #98 
conclude the company, nay : 
world, arrant fools, that are not 
painting the ſame rapturous ideas, and 


dying like them with fancied extacies,— 


This over fondneſs is an extreme as 
deteſtable as the oppoſite; if tle 
huſband is in want of any tt ing, at 
half the room's diſtance, the wert 
fellow muſt not be permitted to fit 
he, in return, 


never framed for the rough offices of 
ſervitude ; ſne intreats, he perſiſts; in 
fact, here is almoſt a civil war, about 
what a few months totally eradicates; 
for you may then, without any ap- 
pearance of affection, or even good 
manners, hear a diſpute at breakfaſt 
who has the greateſt right to hand 
the toaſt or tea kettle.—T owards 
the concluſion of this ſtage, which 15 
in general extended to eight, ten, © 
twelve months, they both find thei 


out 
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woalders rather galled; the yoke 
gets uneaſy, they cannot tell why, 
dut each thinks the other's perſon 
not ſo agreeable, their manner not ſo 


ed they have been both diſappointed 
in their matrimonial expectations. 

It is at this criſis that they enter the 
ſecond ſtage, or f 
Caoss Country ROAD: 

A road fraught with danger and 
diquietude—l1 call ita compoſition 


| they continue in ſeldom leſs than two 
or three years, a meer ſtruggle who 
is to have the ſuperiority, or be the 
commanding officer for life, A 


| nation, is molt certainly not capital 
enough to create aſtoniſhment, when 
ve by a due deliberation recollect that 
from the ſummit of the nobility, to the 
moſt abject in adverſity (of both ſexes, 


mandin * „ | | 
| They think they live together 
on compulſion, are diſcontented in 
chemſelves, and thoroughly diſpleaſed 
with all the world. 


— c> LY * > + 2 * 


" WE volition, the other not more ſub- 
nee; one pulls one way, the other 
f | kicks the other; the harneſs is too 
| {trong to break; and having thus 
$ liruppled for the ſuperiority, till they 
. | have made themſelves appear ridicu- 
: lous to their friends and relations by 


| their perpetual diſputes and alternate 


| diſregarded, by the juſt and common 


/ HE bervation of there being © faults on 
1 | both ſides,” they, for their mutual 
let, and domeſtic tranquility, 


| alter having haraſſed and perplexed 


| gradually aſcend to the 
ESKER i; 7 "7" = 7" HEINE 

or tnird ſtage of matrimony, which 1s 
ſedendly, in my opinion, the tage 


* 


genteel, and ſeem to be fully convinc- 


ſtruggle, though ridiculous in imagi- 


all ages, and denominations) all 
are graſping at the power of com- 


In this ſtate 1 
compare them to a pair of young 
| bocſes in harneſs, one is of a petulant 


| complaints, which they find totally 


each other for two or three years, 


_— 


„ 


that all the expected happineſs of the 
connubial ſtate is brought to per- 
fection. 5 | 

But as there is no rule without an 
exception, this cannot be ſuppoſed to 
be perfect: It is moſt certain, there 
are numbers, who from a want of 
ſimilarity of years, diſpoſitions, and a 


thouſand 2tceferar, travelin the ſecond. 


ſtage thro! life perpetually in miſery z 
torinents to each other, and a terror 


to all who are unfortunate enough to 
of rough and ſmooth, which track | 


be connected with them. | 
The two firſt ſtages are madnueſſes, 
only of a different kind, In the 


third, you plainly perceive in every 


wilh, look, or action, the tender at- 
tachment between the parties, where 
the beauties of the mind, the elegance 
of deportment, and the propriety of 


conduct have been greater induce- 
ments with each other than the com- 


mon gratification of ſenſual appetites. 
Theſe are qualifications that will re- 
kindle every ſpark of affection, when 
the ſtrongeſt flame will be totally ex- 
tipgniſhed by a conſtant poſſeſſion of 


beauty only. OY 
Ihe medium that is obſerved by 


their reciprocal attention to each 
other's occaſions, inſures telicity, and 


I hope the want of refinement in the 
ſimile will be readily excuſed, when 


the juſtneſs is duly conſidered, in my 


comparing theſe to a pair of Bag /hot 
| poft-hor/es, who, from experience, find 


it moſt eaſy to themſelves, and agree- 


| able to their employers, to take an 


equal ſhare of the diſquietudes and 


| diltreſſes that this variegated life diſ- 
penſes or affords, from the higheſt to 
the loweſt.— Having fully explained 


the three different ideas of matrimo- 
nial connections, L ſhall proceed to 
the ſeparate duty of each party, and 
endeavour to make it appear, that 
the ſtate of matrimony is not ſo dread- 
ful as the imaginary diſtreſſes, and 
fancied misfortunes, oft the major 


part of that claſs, by their indiſcretions | 
and impropriety of conduct, has 


3 taught 
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' Chiefly, nay capitally depends on their 
oven terapers and rectitude of conduct, 
and thar it is always in their power to 
avoid being miſerable, by making 

themſelves content. 
As there are certain mediums ne- 

ceſſary to the preſervation of a Rate 
of amity between nations, fo there is 
a greater equilibrium to be obſerved 


forthe preſervationof peace and unity 


| 


in families, where the diſpoſitions are 


often as literally contraited as the 
two oppoſite elements. „ 
' As the man is, in the general eſti- 
mation, the head of the houſe, it will 
be paying him no more than a com- 
pliment that is juitly his due, to take 
him firſt into conſideration. And to 
_ Fay, that when he is on the brink of 
engaging in ſo ſolemn an act, he 


üdould check his impetuolity by re- 
flection, and recolle& that on his pre- 


ſent determination depends the hap- 
pineſs not only of the object of his 
affections, but, perhaps, a numerous 

offspring, who may be doomed to 
wretchedneſs by one bad ſtep, or in- 


advertent tranſaction in future —He 
ſhould ſtrictly examine not only the | 


| ſtate of his circumſtances, but the na- 


tural failings of his temper, inclinati- | wiite, was born in Scotland; he got a 


ons, &c. and be fully convinced that 
he has tenderneſs enough for a huſ 
band, indulgence enough for a parent, 
and equanimity ſufficient to bear 
loſſes, or unexpected ſtrokes of fortune, 
Vith fortitude and reſignation. 


as the woman's, for as he has ſelect- 
ed her from the world, as the object 
of his affections, and thought her wor- 
thy of a partition of his pleaſures, he 
ſhould remember that ſhe has relin- 
Juiſhed her relations, nay all the 
world, and the thouſand plea- 


ſures ſhe has conſtantly enjoyed, to 


depend on his generoſity, and to be a 
partaker of his troubles. In conſe- 


quence of which, ſhe is entitled to all tracted a friendſhip with the Alt 


His 
Aralifications ſhould be as numerous 


—_—— 


* . 


| 


| 96, about 20 years ago, having the 


} indifference, and treating her with 
| diſreſpect will be the moſt ready way 
to be punithed with contempt in 


| when his ſon James was born in the 
year 1734; he was ſent to Portarling | 


| laſt, he was on board the ſhip Adm! 


| difreſpect her advice, as he muſt know 


Memoirs of Majer- General Jauts 


Memoirs of General Paiter ſzn. 


taught the world to believe. But, on that is in his power to give; he 
the contrary, that their happineſs | an undoubted right, from the mot 


has 


tro Ives 
of honour and gratitude, to be made 


as happy as the limited power of hi; 
ſituation in life will permit. — Hi; 
actions ſhould be a compoſition of 
love and tenderneſs, eagerly ſupplying 
all her reaſonable wants, and though 
he is truly the head of the houſe, he 
ſhould not be too fond of ſhewing t; 
for our very ſervants diſlike us from 
the moment we preſume on our au. 
thority. He ſhould not pique him. 
ſelf on the ſuperiority that cuſtom has 
eſtabliſhed, by neglecting to conſult 
her on certain occaſions, or totally 


ſhe is literally and truly his belt friend, 


and never can give it more to her 
own advantage. —Indifference begets 


return. 
Ie N e e r e , % e Fe % % . 
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PATTERSON;- .. © | 


N Eneral Patterſon, thefather of the 
" gentleman whoſe memoirs | 


commiſſion inthe army at a very early 
age, and ſerved in ſeveral campaigns 
under Prince Eugene againſt the 
Turks; he died at Richmond in 
Surrey, where he had ſettled, aged 


rank of General in his Majeſty's ſer. 
vice, He was on duty in Ireland 


ton ſchool, and continued there til 
his father ſent him a commiſſion in 
the Marines which he was Colonel dl. 
In che beginning of the war befor: 


ral Keppel then commanded, cruiling 
in the Mediteranean, where he col. 


tat did not ceaſe till his death; iome 
time after he got a company in the 


regiment was ordered on the expedi- 
tion againſt Belliſſe; Captain Patter- 
jon at the head of tac company of 
zienadiers which he then command 
ed, was the firſt man that landed on 


entirely cut off, and he was twice 
ſhot, and once run thro? the right 
arm, and cut in the head. 
| the landing was made good, he was 
| carried on board his ſhip covered with 
| wounds, and ſoon after ſent to Eng- 
land for his recovery; the then Mini- 
ſtry gave him the Majority of the 14th 


that occaſion. 
Lieutenant Colonelcy of the 63d regi- 


ment, which was then in Martinico 


was Aid-du-camp to the Lords 
Townſhend and Harcourt in their 
adminiſtration here, Deputy Adju- 


vernor of Kilmainham Hoſpital. In 


de the year 1775 he went out to Boſton 
[ with the 63d regiment, and the year 
a | after on the troops coming to Hali- 
ly faxhe was appointed Adjutant. Gene- 
ns ral in America, which he reſigned on 
he | the troops leaving Philadelphia in 
in 1779, and ſoon after returned to 
ed England bringing Government an ac- 
the | count of the arrival of the troops in 
er: New-York. In 1980 he went out 
ind | again to America; on his arrival he 
the | Vas appointed a Brigadier- General; 
ng- be commanded at different times on 
til WG Staten Iſland and Long Ifland, and 
in 


was at the reduction of Charleſtown, 


New-Vork on account of his health. 


© was appointed Commander in 


Chief of hi 


' Mimoirs of General Patterſon. 


19th regiment of foot, then called 


Lord George Beauclerk's.— The 19th 


the Iſland ; his company was almolt 


After 


regiment for his gallant behaviour on 
At the conclulion of | 
the peace in 1763, he purchaſed the | 


and Guadaloupe; and on their com- 
ing to Ireland he joined them. He 


tant-General in Ireland, and a Go- 


| Vhere he was left Commandant, but 
Was obliged ſoon after to return to 


On the arrival of Sir Guy Carleton | 


s Majeſty's forces in the | 


437 
| province of Nova Scotia, where he 
continued till the peace. In March 
1787 he was with my Lord Town- 
ſhendat Rynam, when he was appoint- 
ed on the ſtaff and ordered to Ire- 
land; and in the July after he was 
appointed Colonel of the 28th regi- 
ment of foot. From the various ſi- 
tuations in life General Patterſon had 
| been in, he had it in his power to 
render ſervices to many, and 1 
ſincerely believe never did an injury to 
any man; and he was ever careful 
ſo to regulate his expences to his in- 
come, that he never left a town in his 
life owing any man in it a ſhilling; 
he might with great truth have ſaid 
with the Spaniſh Captain, „that he 
was as good a gentleman as the King, 
altho' not ſo rich.” From the lon 
and various ſervices the General had 
gone through, he was rather of a deli- 
cate conſtitution, and his health im- 
paired; he had got wet at ſome of the 
reviews which had given him cold, 


Monday the 15th, atter reviewing 
two regiments at Galway, he com- 
plained of being unwell; the next 
day he came to Ballinrobe, and the 
day after it rained inceſſantly, which 
prevented him ſeeing the 8th dra- 
goons; they were ordered out on 
Thurſday the 18th; the Doctor ad- 

viſed him not to go out; he ſaid he 
knew his own conltitution beſt; he 
got up and dreſſed, and his horſes 
were at the door ready to carry him 
to the field, when he died in the 
courſe of few minutes without a 
groan. I feel myſelf very unequal 
to the taſk of doing juſtice to the me- 
rit and character of General Patter- 


| ſon, which would require the pen of 


a Hume or a Robertſon; but 1 

thought it my duty to give this ſmall 

tribute to the memory of a gentle. 

man whom I loved, and with whom 

I lived twenty-fix years. 

Sac lvjlle ſtreet, Fune 444. 
1 *. A. AIKEN. 


| which he thought ſlightly of; on 
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EIGHT USEFUL DIRECTIONS 
. to EPICU RES. 


7 erp proper to be read before Anni- | 


| verſary. Di nero. 


I. 


Make it a rule to b early in your 


attendance; every Epi re will allow 

that it is better to walt little for din- 

ner, than have the din er {pol ed by 
waiting for him. 

"Dare fully fee. the bill of fare, that 
you may know what is coming, and be 

| able to place yourſelf accordingly. 


VV 


hee yourſelf directly oppoſite your 


favourite diſn; in that caſe you will be 
able to help vourſelf to the nicelt cut. 


. 
Help yourſelf plentifully at firſt as 


| it is a thouſand to one whether you will 


2 have a chance of a ſecond Plateful. 


„ 


bob or nob, and aſk him to drink a glaſs 
of wine with you, Lou may get drunk 
otherwiſe, but not lo expedioully and 
—" « aver bÞ | 


fs: 


"It you wiſh to be witty at the ex- 


| pence of any of the company, attack 
him after the ſecond bottle, Ten to 
one but he forgets it all before morning, 


or if not, you can plead that you had 


; too much wine in your head. 


a + - 
San? join badly in the chorus of 
a ſong. Ir opens the pores, and gives 
a ä reliſh to the wine. 


VIII. 942 

In returning home, tad if 

. prefer riding on horſeback. 

Vou may have a fall in the other way, 

but there is more ſpirit and effort in a 

fall from a horſe.— Beſides, you can 
* blame the borſea. 


5 


Watch the eye of him who wiſhes to 


| Direttone to Eric. Particulars of” K. Charles / 
| 6 


they formed a lane of muſkets and pikes, 


and peals of ordnance. 


by continually ſmoking befo:e him, a. 


dle of the ſtreet; and that a ſhip, in or- 


When the news reached bim of the la- 
| tal turn of his affairs in Scotland, he 
| took not the leaſt notice of it to thoſe 
| | about him, but continued at the game 
of Chels, juſt as compoſed and che, 


KING CHARLES 7 J. 
. CAST IL: 


_ Particulars not commonly Ion. 


HEN the unfortunate Charles 

had fled frem Oxford, which ua 

then beſieged by the Parliament "ot 
and had thrown himſelf into the Pro- 
tection of the Scottiſh army, at Ne. 
 wark-upon- I rent, that army conduQ- 
ed hits to Newcaſtle- upon- Tyne. Here 


through the ſtreets, from the place at 
"whith he entered the town, to the 
bouſe in which he took up his lodging, 

| He was now careſſed with bonſires and 
ringing of bells, with drums, trum; ets, 
Guarded in- 
deed he was by three hundred Scotiifh 
horſe, but thoſe near his perſon were 

conſtantly bar e-headed ; and he and bis 
tran had liberty every day to go abroad 
and play at Goff, in a field without the 
walls, untill a deſign for his c{c: APE Was: - 
diſcovered by the treachery of falſe 
friends, who had been let in the ſecret, 
After this diſcovery, the ſcene chang- 
ed. A guard of foldiers was placed at 
his chamber door, both within and with 
out, who diſturbed him, not a little, 


though they knew he had a particala ar 
antipathy to tobacco. A. popular tr. me 
tion ſays, that his Majeſty had ditgui- 
ed himſelf, and had found means to 
get down as far as the grate in the nid- 
der to accompliſh his eſcape, lay ready 
to tranſport him beyond ſea. 

A rare inſtance of great temper p- 
peared during his reſidence at this d 


ful as before. A Scotch Mini: of 
this place, one day, preached boldly 
| before the King; and when he had 
niſhed his ſermon, gave out the li. 
plalm, which begins, 


6 * doſt thou, tyrants boa! ar 


« Thy wicked works to praile ? & 
rageoully demanded the Ivi. pfalm. 


« Have mercy, Lord, on me, I pray, | 
« For man would me devour," T0 


: . | - I þ A : vh : * 
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Gaelic Chronicle of Scotch Kings. 


the Gentleman” 5 Mogan: ine. 


5 Perth, March 12 
TH this I {end a tranflation_ 
of the Gaelic Chronicle of the 
Kings of Scotland, rendered line for 
fre from the original. Though now 
extremely rare, it mult have been bet. 
ter known formerly, as it has bzen tak- 
en notice of by Stillingflect and Ken- 
nedy, by Sir George Mackenzie, by 
Wired and Colgan, and by the author 
of a Diſſertation prefixed to the Me- 
moirs of the Marquis of Clanrickard. 
| Several reflections which it ſuggeſts 
mult be poſtponed to another time. Suf⸗ 
fice it to lay, that there is reaſon to 
conſider it as a valuable monument of 


hiſtories ; from which its deviation 
W may, I think, be juftified by reaſon nd] 
| argument, The period it ahons to the 
| acceſſion of the family of Erc, though 
an hundred years later than that mark- 
ed by our hiſtorians, may be plauſibly 
| defended. Some remarks may there- | 
| fore be expeQed in a future letter, on 
the foundation of the Scottith monar- 
chy, on the ſucceſſion of our monarchs, 


piece, with ſeveral other particulars ſug- 
eeſted by it; which will be ſubmitted 
to the better judgement of the learned. 
Yours, Kc. Jonn G1LLIES. 


Chronicle of the Kings of Scotland, from 
| Argus, the Son of Ere, to Malcolm 
Canmore. Tranſlated from the Gaelic 
of Malcolm Canmore's Bard, H ifto- | 


riographer, or Senneachic. 1 


* ſkilled of Albion all, 


Gaelic Chronicle of Scoich Rings. 


38 the King ſtarted up, and cou- 


From 


antiquity, prior to any of our written 


49 
When did you firſt poſſeſs, do you 


know, 


Albion? 
Albanus took poſſeſſion with his peo- 
Ae, 
That reſpectable ſon of tices, 
Brother of Britus without doubt), 
After whom is named Albion of Veſſels. 
His impetuous brother baniſhed 
Britus over the ſea Nichtnamus, 
Britus poſſeſſed Albion renowned, 
At the perſuative deſire of Jorhadain. 
Long continued Britus of imooth 
lips. 
The race of Nemhi received Erglan 
Coming from his ſhip: after 
Building the tower of fam'd Conang, 
They poſſeſſed ed the weſtern diviſion. 
After coming from Erin“ : 
Ten and threeſcore kings 
Poſſeſſed the Cruthean portion. 
Cathluan rhe firſt king of theſe. 
I inform you for certain 
Who was the firſt king of hin 
The ſtrong champion Caſandin. 
The offspring of Echach after theſe 
Took poſicſhon of Albion exhauſted 3 
The race of Conar the mild, 
The beſt of the brave Gael: 
The three ſons of Erc, fon of Echach 
glad, | 


Three who ſurpaſſed the bleſſings of a. 
tlic, 
Took poſſeſſion of 4 nigh, 
Angus, Loarn, Fergus. 
Agnus ten years, Loarn three years 
In the Sovereignty of Albion; 


and on the chronology of this curious | 


After Loarn, inherited 


During twenty ſeven years 8 | 
Donagard, ſon of Fergus high, 
Jult tive years in mildneſs. 
Twenty-four years withoutſtrife 
To Congall the {on of Donagard. 
Two years mild without contempt 
After Congall to Goran; 
Three times five years entire 


Reged, Connell ſon of — | 


— — 
— — 


* Lreland, x ; 


TWO 


owing people of yellow hair, 5 


When did you firſt Poſſeſs the lands of 


— G — e 
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Twenty four years complete : 
KReigned AidantF. 
Ten years in his turn yellow Echachf 
| Maintained the ſovereignty, 
Conchad, 5 left-handed, a quarter of a 
_- .year—ſoft ſtar. 
Sixteen the good ſon of Ferchard. 
After Ferchard, d | 
Fourteen years Donald, 
After praiſe-worthy Donald the ſpotted, 
Congal and Dongal ten years. 
- Thirteen years Donald the brown, 
Aſter Dongal and Connel. 
Malduin ſor of Cor nal of ſpoils 
Seventeen years in rightful manner. 
Ferchard, tall and finewy, 
Spent twentyrone years. 
:-- hanles. - 
Poſſeſſed great regal "ou 
One yeardetermined the exalted fortune 


Of Amkellach the excellent ſon of Fer- 


_ chard.” | 
| Seven years of ſovereignty to Dogs? 
,... --1mpetuous, | 
And four to Atfin, _ 
Three years to Murdoch the good. 
Thirty to Eth in elevated rank. 
Twenty- four year without fail 
Of years ſpent Donald. 
Two years Connal, fr 
And four years Connal left handed. 
Nine years Conſtantine beloved. 
Nine Angus over Albion. 
Four years Eth renounced, 
| And thirteen Eogoran. 
Thirty years Kenneth a 
ee nad handſome. 
Thirty years of action 
To the hardy Conſtantine. 
I wo years dearly purchaſed 
; To his brother Eth the nimble. 


to Arvan in the original, the tranſlator 
knows not to render. oY 


t Or Achaius, 4 Or Kenneth. 


9 Fegldodrain, the epithet ſubjoined, | 


is either corrupted or obſelete, 
** Or Achaius. | | | 

4 The epithet i in the origi- 
wy is not intelligible to the tranſlator. 


Echach*®* of | 


Gaelic Chronicle— Anec dote. 


| Spent four years. 
Conſtantine ſtrong in battle 
Spent forty-ſix. 


{ Reigned with ſuccels Milcolunb. 
Six years Duncan. 


[Of a year, Lulach was in the {ove 


| by Philip Thickneſſe, father of Lord 


1 


| | Twenty-ſeven over the nation 


And four the fon of Duffus. 


| Audley, for aſſiſtance; but on denial 
j he immediately hired a cobler's tal, 
in the ſtreet directly A lis 
Lordſhip's houſe, and had a fig 

* The ks: uon de ere 1 


| condition of his leaving the ſtall, 


| 


Donald, ſon of generous Conſtantine, 


Milcolumb four years. 
Induff eight in the lovercignty, 


Seven years Duffod the brown, 
And four Culen. 


Kenneth the fon of Milcolumb. 
| Seven years Conſtantine ſhared, 


Thirty years of varied lite, 

Seventeen years the ſon of Finlayt 
Macbeth, 

After Macbeth, for be part 


reignty. 
Milcolumb nov is king, 


The ſon of Duncan the tair, |; 
As is known to all, t 

| Whether ſkilled or ignorant. 2 

| Two under fifty ſucceſhon of kings D 

| (Including the ſon of Dugc: W y 
Of the illuſtrious race of Erc . 
-1 Have poſſeſſed Albion, ye filled. d 
| 

$9 e obſolete, or cor f 

| ropred, at 
5 $>0000000HhnooSE00Hh pr 

| | 5 9 eve 
Anecdote of Mr. Thicineſe, no! 
. e time ago, Mr. Thickneſe Wl M 

L being in great want of mone), be 
applied to his fon, the preſent Lord Fur 


put up with theſe words on it, 
« Boots and ſhoes made and mended 
Audley.” This anſwered the pu- 
poſe, and Mr. Thickneſſe was ſup» 


plied with every thing he wanted, 01 
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or vation relative to the Pictureſque 
| "Beauty of ſeveral places in Scotland. 
By William Gilpin, A. M. 


DuxK&ELD. 


duke of Athol. From Inver we fer- 
ried over the Tay 5 and in crolling, 
bad a grand view up the river. It 
was 2 viſta of rock, and wood, which, 
in nature's hands, was managed with- 
out any formality, and made a fcene 


| duke's garden, where a green walk 


to his houſe. It is a villa, rather than 


much attention, and expence. _ 
Dunkeld was formerly both an 
archiepiſcopal ſee, and an abbey: and 


are thoſe, which formerly confined the 
monks. Nature has marked them 
with very deciſive boundaries. 


of which is ſome parts a mile; in 
others, two or three. Its ſurface is 
various; and ſome of the riſing 
grounds within the valley itſelf; would 


not for the grand ſkreen of moun- 
| tains, which . circles the whole. At 


i Tuns the Tay, in this place broad, 
i deep, and ſilent. The whole valley 
1, A ' interſperſed with wood, both on | 
us | the banks of the river, and in its 
gi nternaFparts;.and would have been 
it; a till more beautiful ſcene, if art 
led had done as much as nature. Much 
1 *<eed it has done; but nothing 
ur- well. Caſcades and ſlopes, and o- 


{ther puerilities, deform a ſcene which 
18 in itſelf calculated to receive all 
(the grandeur of landſcape. The 
Walks thew ſome contrivance; and 
mie, wih a few alterations, be 


* 


- 
% 


even be eſteemed lofty, if it were 


the baſe of thoſe, towards the ſouth, 


of great beauty, We landed in the 
along the ſide of the river brought us 


| 2 ducal manſion : but being a favou- 
rite ſpot, it has been the object of 


the limits of the duke's improvements 


* 
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| 


Vas a dozen years ago. 
THE object of our curioſity at | 
| Dunkeld, was the ſeat of the 


| ment + and may by this time have 


ä 
made beautiful. Indeed the whole 
is capable of receiving any improve- 


received it. I ſpeak of it only as it 

The remains of the abbey, ſhroud- 
ed in wood, ſtand on the edge of the 
lawn ; but rather too near the houſe: 
The ſolitude, which naturally 


ey = 
longs to them, and the — * 


ments which are neceſſary about a 
habitable manſion, interfere rather 
too much with each other. Theſe 
ruins conſiſt of the nave of the greut 


church, the two ſide ailes, and the 


tower. The architecture is a mix» 


ture of Gothic, and Saxon; yet ele- 


gant in its kind. The tower is 
handſome. At the weſt end we ob- 
ſerved the peculiarity of a round, 
ornamental window, which is not 
exactly in the middle, but appears, 
as if it had been puſhed aſide by the 


point of the large one. Part of the 
old cathedral is now the pariſta church; 
| land is very beautiful, and very flo- 
This favoured ſpot (for it is in- „5 „ 
| deed a beautiful ſcene) conſiſts of a 
large circular valley, the diameter 


L 


| venly. 


| Round one of the rocky . 
tains, which ſcreen the valley of 
Dunkeld, the duke has carried walks; 


and has planted both that mountain, 


and ſome others. Many thoufands of 


young pines are ſtruggling for exiſt< 
ence among the crannies of rocks x 
and many thouſands more, which 


have gotten hold of the foi}, are 


flouriſhing greatly: for the fitua- 


tion ſeems wonderfuliy agreeable - to 
them: but on ſo broad and lofty a 
baſe, the whole has yet the appears. 
ance only of a green moſs tinting - 


| the rocks; and it wilt be a century - 


before theſe woods, thriving as they 


are, will have conſequence to break 


the lines of the mountains; and give 


a Proper degree of ſylvan richneſs 


to the ſcene. 5 FER | 
_ Having taken a view of that ſide 


| of the Tay, on. which the houſe is 


placed, we croſſed it again to ſee 


| 


the Hermitage; a name the duke 
23. 4355 5- 


* 


Contraſt, as the poet tells us every 


e art laying them out in knots. Such | 
ideas in ſcenes, dedicated to grandeur | 


has given to ſome improvements 
has made on the Bran. 
Don the fide of one of thoſe 
mountains which forms the ſouthern 
boundary of the valley of Dunkeld, 
_ this river tumbles through a ſteep 
rocky channel; and falls into the 


Tay, at Inver. A conſiderable part | 


of the ground along its courſe the 
duke has incloſed: but his improve- 
ments are not ſuitable to the ſcene. 
Nothing was required but a ſimple 
path, to ſhew in the moſt advantage 
ous manner the different appearan- 
ces of the river, which is uncom- 
monly wild and beautiful; and thould 
Have been the only object of atten- 
tion. In adorning ſuch a path, the 
native foreſt wood, and natural bruſh 
of the place had been ſufficient, 
ſtead of this, the path, which winds 
among fragments of rock, is deco- 


rated with knots of ſhrubs and flow- | 


M3; e 

Rocks and flowers, no doubt, make 
a contraſt : and contraſt is a ſource | 
of beauty. But the pleaſing con- 
traſt ſhould be founded either in Har- 
 mmony, or propriety, In Horace's hu- 
man head joined to a horſe's neck, 
there is contraſt, but it is ſuch a 


body will laugh at The con | 
traſt is juit the ſame between rocks 
and cultivated flower r—between the 
_ grandeſt works of nature, and the 
Prettieſt little decorations of art. 
Wie object not to wild flowers, grow- 
ing naturally among rocks. They 
are nature, decoration, and are nur- 
tured in the ſoil. that ſuits them. 
Wie object only when we ſee the hand 


and ſolitude, are incongruous. 
And yet propriety may ſometimes 
| happily unite ideas, which in them 
| Felves are inharmonious A bull, 
for inſtance, grazing with flowers tied 
to his horns, is abſurd :. but lead him 
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he | 


gant path round the environs of 2 


expect no human dwelling ; nor any 


ment offends. 


| borate parterre, half inclined to turn 


| ſtream into a very narrow compaſs; 


In- 


| the deſcent with fragments of un. 


broken edges of another, as the fall 
| its way, through the peculiar and 


| of the grandeſt, and moſt beautiful 


This whole ſcene, and its accom- 
paniments, are not only grand, but 


in the pomp. of facrifice to the altar, 


and his flowers, which conneg him 
properly with the ſcene, for that 


reaſon become him. Thus an ele. 


houſe, where you would naturally 
expect the decorating hand of art, js 
pleaſing : propriety gives it beauty, 
But in a wild, rocky ſcene, where yoy 


thing but the naked print of nature 
foot, all appearance of artificial orna. 


Having paſſed through this cla. 


back at. every ſtep, we came unex- 
pectedly to an aſtoniſhing ſcene, 
The two rocky cheeks of the ri. 
ver almoſt uniting compreſs the 


and the channel, which deſcends . 
bruptly, taking alſo a ſudden turn, 
the water ſuffers more than common 
violence from the double reſiſtance 
it receives from compreſſion and ob- 
liquity. Its efforts to diſengage it- 
ſelf, have in a courſe of ages under- 
mined, disjointed, and fractured the 
rock in a thoufand different forms ; 
and have filled the whole channel cf 


common magnitude, which are the 
more eaſily eſtabliſhed, one upon the 


is rather inclined, than perpendicular. 
Down this abrupt channel the whole 
ſtream in foaming violence forcing 


happy ſituation of the fragments, 
which oppoſe its courſe, forms one 


caſcades we had ever ſeen. At the 
bottom it has worn an abyſs, in which 
the wheeling waters ſuffer a new a. 
gitation, tho? of a different kind. 


pictureſquely beautiful in the big 
eſt degree. The compoſition is pet: 
fect: but yet the parts are ſo int: 
cate, ſo various, and ſo complicated, 


that I never found any piece a7 
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wre leſs obvious to imitation. It 
would coſt the readieſt pencil a ſum- 
mer day to bring off a good reſem- 


Mlance. My poor tool was fo totally 


diſheartened, that I could not bring 
it even to make an attempt. The 


broad features of a mountain, the 
ſhape of a country, or the line of a 


lake, are matters of eaſy execution. 
A trifling error eſcapes notice. But 
theſe high-finiſhed pieces of nature's 
more complicated workmanſhip, in 
which the beauty, in a great degree, 
conſiſts in the finiſhing ; and in which 
every touch is expreſſive; eſpecially 


the ſpirit, activity, clearneſs, and va- 


riety of agitated water, are among 
the molt difficult efforts of the pen- 


ell. When the caſcade falls in a 


pure, unbroken ſheet, it is an object 
of leſs beauty indeed, but of much 
eater imitation, KR, 


This grand view, which I ſcruple 


not to call the moſt intereſting thing 


of the kind 1 ever ſaw, is exhibited 
through the windows of a ſummer- 


houſe ; which 1 ſuppoſe gives name 


to the ſcene, but it bears no reſemb. 
lance to the idea of a Hermitage. A 
more exact Hermitage had been a 


better decoration. We can conceive 
arecluſe to have choſen ſuch a re- 


treat, and to have felt tranquillity 
of mind perhaps the more forcibly 


near the roar of a cataract. Its noiſe 
might exclude every other idea, and 


leave the mind to itſelf, —Bet ſuch | 
2 ſummer-houſe as this would not 
ſuit a recluſe, It is too much ador- 


ned. 


Among its other ornaments, the 
panes of the windows are in part 
| compoſed of red and green glaſs; 


which to thoſe, who have never ſeen 
deceptions of this kind, give a new 


and ſurpriling effect; turning the 


water into a cataract of fire, or a 


caſeade of liquid verdigreaſe. But 


ſuch deceptions are tricks below the 


dignity of ſcenes like this. Coloured 


Falſe map be amuſing ; but I ſhould | 


in frames with handles to be uſed at 
pleaſure, than fixed in a window, and 
ſo impoſe” the neceſſity of looking 
through them. e 

Almoſt all the Scotch rivers are 
rapid, and rocky, as the rivers in 
mountainous countries commonly 
are; but we thought the Bran ſupe- 


rior in theſe reſpects, to any we had 


ſeen. Its whole courſe is a conti- 
nued ſcene of violence, oppoſition, 


and every ſpecies of agitation ; till 


its impetuous waters find peace at 


length in the tranquillity of the 


Tay. 5 

Very little advantage however is 
taken of the romantic banks of this 
river, The path might have been 
carried up one fide of it, and down 
the other; ſtraying artleſsly to thoſe 


parts, where the moſt beautiful views 


are preſented ; without any forced 


openings, formal ſtands, white ſeats, 
or other artificial introductions pre- | 


paratory to the ſeveral ſcenes. But 
this walk, which has neither nature 
in it, nor art, carries you up and 
down in the ſame track. It is 10r- 
tunate, however, that you have ſuch 
a variety of beautiful ſcenes, that 


the eye is not diſguſted with ſeeing 
them twice over.. 1 

In a gloomy cell, on the banks of 
| the river, we found an inſcription, 


which joined its kindred ideas with 
thoſe of the ſcene. 5 | 


Ah! ſee the form, which faintly 


gleams: 


Tis ſcar, come to cheer my dreams. 
On wreaths of miſt it glides away: 
Oh! ſtay, my lovely Oſcar, ſtay. 


Awake the harp to doleful lays, 


And ſooth my foul with Oſcar's 


praiſe. - e $711” 
Wake, Offian, laſt of Fingal's line; 
And mix thy ſighs and tears with 
C 
The ſhell is ceaſed in Oſcar's hall, 
Since gloom 
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| rather with to have them hung up 
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Theroe'o'er Morven playful bounds, 
Nor fears the cry of Oſcar's hounds, 

Thy four grey ſtones the hunter ſpies, 

Peace to the hero's ghoſt, he cries. 


As we paſſed along the higher 
banks, we ſaw another inſcription 
engraven upon a rock within the bed 
of the river; and as we deſcended 
to it, we expected to ſee an account 
of ſome life preſerved, or ſome na- 
tural curioſity found upon the ſpot: 
but when we arrived at it, we 


were informed in fair and hangſome | 


Roman characters, that a hole in the 
rock, near the inſcription (ſcooped, 
as there were many, by the vortices 
of the river) was on ſuch a day 
ſome years ago, drunk full of punch 
by a ſet of gentlemen, whoſe names 
are. inſcribed at length. The at- 
_chievement appears to have been 
e in its way; but one ſhould 


name Of 4 friend recorded on ſuch an 


_ occaſion, 9 85 | 
5 Dran Cass. 
- From the ſtraits of Killicranky 
we ſoon arrived within the diſtrict 
of the Blair of Athol, as this part of 

the country is called. Blair-caſtle, 

Which is the capital of this wide do- 
main, makes but a mean appearance. 
It ſtands, as you approach it, under 
2 mountain, with a wood before it: 
but the former is ill ſhaped ; and the 
latter, which is chiefly of fir, is for- 
. TT Rp | 


| * The ſcenery about the houſe is | 


inferior to that at Dunkeld ; and yer 
It is ſuitable to the grandeur of a 
great houſe, and capable of much 
improvement. The plain, on which 


mile in front; and might be beau- 
tifully diverſified with lawns and 
red by viſtas, and a kitchen garden, 


Way, is ſtill a nuiſance. 


— 


3 the houſe ſtands, ſpreads about a 


Which though extraordinary in its 


At the end of the plain runs the 


broken ſtages. 
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Tilt, a rapid and rocky ſtream : but 


it is of no ſervice in the view; for 


it lies within ſuch lofty banks, that 


it is inviſible, till you arrive on the 
ſpot. There the duke has conduc. 


ted walks ; but I cannot ſay much 
in praiſe either of the artifice with 


which they are conducted, or of their 
ſimplicity. In the courſe of them 


you ſee the caſcades of two or three 
ſtreams, which fall down the bank 
into the Tilt, and are admired more 
than they deſerve. The bank is of 
lofty and broken rock; and the 
fireams are by no means inconſider- 
able; yet the very circumſtance of 
their falling into the river is a great 


diſlervice to them as capital objects. 


It makes them appear ſmaller, by 
bringing them 1nto compariſon with 
a greater ſtream. It exhibits them 
allo in an aukward ſituation: for as 


they fall down the fide of an exten- 


ded bank, they do not fill the eye 
like a river, pouring down between 


| rocks, and ſeen as a {imple object in 
one grand point of view. One of 


them is called the York-caſcade, in 


compliment to the late archbiſhop 


Drummond ; and is admired tor its 
For myſelf, I am 
more pleaſed with a ſimple conſtruc. 
tion. That at Duukeld indeed is 
infinitely broken; but it is ſtill one 


noble guſh : whereas this is fritter- 


ed, and divided into ſeveral diſtind 
parts, each of which makes a little 


| ſeparate whole. = | 
Having viewed the diſpoſition of 


the ground in the front of the houſe, 


| we viewed it next on the other fide, 


where it 15 much more beautiful, 
The mountains here approach near- 
er the houſe, between two of which 
runs à valley about a mile in length, 
and a quarter of a mile in breadth, 
The ſides and bottom of this valley 


are wholly filled with wood, thro! 


which runs a rocky and ſounding 
ſtream. This beautiful piece of nas 


| ſcenery is improved as it ought 
. tural ſcenery is improved 25 it, 10 
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to be. A delightful walk about two 
miles in length is conducted round 


it; and is in all its parts eaſy and 


natural; except that, here and there, 
1 ſemi-circular parapet is ſet off 
from the walk, to ſhew ſome parts 
| of the river and rocks at the bottom. 
| They might have been ſhewn better 
by the fimple, and natural curve of 
the walk. Theſe preparatory ſta- 
tions always injure the effect, by ex- 
citing before hand the expectation of 
it. The charm of novelty is ſo far 
| boft. 


Between this ſcenery and the 


houſe are a few acres, which are laid 


| out with more embelliſhment ; but 
What we chiefly admi- 


leſs taſte. 
red here, were ſome firs of the ſpruce 


kind, which we thought the moſt 


pictureſque we had ever ſeen. They 
| were indeed | 5 oe cn, 


— a ſtately progeny of pines; 


| With all their floating foliage richly 


"Toned. 


If Dunkeld appeared more the re. 
tired ſeat of pleaſure; Blair-caſtle, eſ- 
pecially in its ancient form, was more 


the reſidence of the highland chief- 


| tain. Here he was always found in 


the article of danger. Here his clan 


muſtered around him; and here he 


fed them, and kept their courage a- 
lire, from his extenſive paſtures, and 
| alt ranges of foreſt, _ . 


| An Account of the Life and Writings Y ove thin the meet ir meed kind i 


of Mrs, H. COWLEY, 


| A MONGST the ladies of the pre- 
| £3 ſent times who have diſtinguiſh- 
dd themſelves by their literary pur- 


luits, and demonſtrated the equality 


of talents in each ſex, the authoreſs 
Whoſe life we now preſent to our 


readers ſtands in a point of view 


$qually conſpicuous and eminent. 


more theatrical entertainment been 
derived; from ſcarce any one, when 


we reflect on the fertility of her ge- 


nius, is more to be expected. | 
Mrs, CowLEy is the daughter of 
Mr. Parkhouſe, of Tiverton, in Des 
vonſhire. He is ſaid to have been 
every way a man of reſpectable en- 
dowments, To the advantages of 
education he joined a natural low of 
humour, which, together with the 
information he poſſeſſed, rendered 
| him a uſeful friend and a pleafin 
companion, 
debt of natvre, leaving his widow, 
Mrs. Cowley's mother, who {ill re- 
ſides at Tiverton, enjoying the affec- 
tion of her daughter, and ſuch atten- 
tions as are due from filial piety to 


| Cowley has prefixed a dedication to 
her father, which may ſerve as a teſ- 

timony of her regard forher parents. 
It is as follows: 1 i 


muſe: | 


woes, 
Nor could my heart 


theme refuſe. | 


| The rightful patronof tho eventful tale, 5 
| To you I dedicate the ſcenes k þ 


(To be concluded in our next.) My ſoul ſhe ſearch'd to find Oſmida's : 


green; . 

thoughts, 
for you. 

fame will grant, 

belong; 


to ſoar; 


wild- note ſong. 


Its muſi 
' found; 
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He has lately paid the 


virtuous age. To the poem called 
| © The Maid of Arragon,” Mrs. 


Accept, dear parent! from a filial pen, 
The humble of ring of my penſive 


She painted on my mind a daughter's 


the tender 


And colour'd her from what I feel 


Ihe tale to you— to you the bay 3B 
Lou gave my youthful der wings 
| From your indulgenee flows my | 
1 c in — 


Ae 
Its page with fond delight you'll 


traverſe o'er: 
half your pleaſure, 
world purſue! 
My muſe, my vanity can aſk no 
F 
Dear other parent! g 
. Rear, | 
Though unadorn'd my numbers 
„ oth Jour: dame: 
| Your worth, your goodneſs, in its 
Centre lives, 
And then ſhall periſh only with my 
* frame. 


With 


may the 


ulltleſs hold my 


About the year 1772 ſhe married 


Mr. Cowley, who is now in the ſer- 
vice of the Eaſt-India Company at 
Bengal (and brother to Mr. Cowley 
of Cateaton-ſtreet) by whom ſhe has 
three children, 
daughters. 5 5 
It was not until the year 1776 


5 that Mrs. Cowley appeared as 2 dra- 
_ matic writer. At the concluſion of 


Mr. Garrick's management, The Run- 
away was performed, and was the 
laſt drama received before his relin- 
quiſhing the ſtage both as a performer 
and manager. To this comedy, 
Which was acted with great ſucceſs, he 
contributed an epilogue; and the 
reception the piece met with encou 
raged our authoreſs to continue her 
_ exertions for the ſtage. It is worthy 
to be remarked, that ſhe has been 
highly ſucceſsful in the different 
walks of Tragedy, Comedy and 
Farce; and that ſhe is not diſtinguiſn- 
ed merely by literary endowments; 


ſpicuous. 


The poetical correſpondence of 


DTA Cxusca and Anna MaTtiina 
bas engroſſed much of the public at 


tention. The utmoſt ingenuity has 
been exerted to remove the veil of 


myſtery from thoſe two charming 
__ writers, who have actually farmed in 
Ab late age 2 new, School for 


* 


a ſon and two 


—— 


— 


Belides the maid of 


nights. — 


Life of Mr: Cowley. 


Poetry, which muſt reign, and will 
have its diſciples, as long as the lin. 
guage endures. It is at length cong. 
dently whiſpered, that the Axx4A 
Marirpa is Mrs, Cowley, ang the 


Derr Causca, Mr. Merry; if ſo, 


the country is indebted to Tarn for 
ſpecimens of the moſt beautiful poetry 
that any period has produced; and 
what 1s very extraordinary, it appears 
that they are perſonally total ſtranger; 
to each other, though mutually truck 


with admiration. 


In the life of one devoted to lite. 
rature there is ſeldom to be recorded 
either incident or adventure. In that 


of Mrs. Cowley, the even tenor of 
domeſtic life has been little varied, 


conſequently no circumſtance has 
ariſen worthy of particular notice, 
We ſhall therefore conclude with a 


{ liſt of her works, aſter obſerving that 
| ſhe went laſt ſummer to Paris for the 


purpoſe of ſuperintending the educa 
tion of her daughters and nicces, 
where ſhe is viſited by people of rank 
and talents. The place of her reſi- 
dence is the Holel de Vendome, at pre- 


ſent remarkable for the abode of teve- 
ral perſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities; 
a Marquis on the ground floor, who 


has compoſed a petite piece; a Count, 
the author of two operas; and a 
Biſhop, celebrated for the beauties of 


his ſtyle in compoſition. Her apart- 
ments command a view of the gar- 


dens of the Auguſtines. 5 
Arragon al. 
ready mentioned, Mrs Cowley is the 


for her engaging perſon and manners authoreſs of The Scottiſh Village, 4 


render her conſpicuous in thoſe lines 
|, Where ladies geyerally like to be con- 


poem,. and the following dramas: 
I, The Runaway, 1 Comedy, act. 


ed at Drury Lane 1776. 


2. Who's the Dupe, a Farce, added 
at Drury Lane 1779. | 7 
3. Albina, a Tragedy, acted at 
the Hay market 1779. 


3 \ 


4. The Belle's Stratagem, 


a C0. 


medy, acted at Covent Garden 1780. 


This had a run of upwards of twenty 
5. The 


Anecdote by Mr Thickneſſ. 


5. The School for Eloquence, an | 
Interlude, acted at Drury Lane for 
Mr. Brereton's benefit 1780. Not 
printed. * 

6. The World as it goes, or a Trip 
to Montpelier, a Comedy, acted at 

Covent Garden 1781. This was un- 
{zvourably received, which occaſion» 
ed its being altered, and again 

brought forward under the title of 
J. Second Thoughts are Belt, a 
Comedy, acted at Covent Garden 

1781, and again unfavourably receiv- 
ed. Neither of theſe pieces are pub - 
| liſhed. 8 8 HL | . 
| 8. Which Is The Man? a Co- 
| medy, acted at Covent Garden 1782. 
9. A Bold Stroke for a Huſband, 
2 Comedy, acted at Covent Garde 

1783. | | 9 
g = More Ways than One, a 
Comedy, acted at Covent Garden 

os ; 

65 A School for Grey Beards, a 

Comedy, acted at Drury Lane 1786. 

12. The Fate of Sparta, a Tra- 
gedy, ated at Drury Lane, 1788. 
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Anecdote related by Mr. Thickneſe. 


T AVING landed at Southamp- 
ton, about the year 1752, from 
the Iſland of Jerſey, and lodging in 
that city, oppoſite the market houſe, 
| was daily accoſted by a remarkable 
well looking woman, who had a ſtand | 
there for the ſale of aſparagus, greens, 
fruit, &c, with „ Nothing in our 
Way to-day, Sir??? In ſhort, this wo- 
man's captivating manners were ſuch, | 
that I bad no idea of dealing with 
anyone in any other way but herſelf. 
pon my aſking her one morning the 
price of her aſparagus, ſhe made ſo 
bich a demand, that thinking myſelf | 


— 


nt Jerſey inſtead of Southampton 
market, I replied, in French, ct 
trop.” Indeed Sir,” replied my ele- 


— Ds - 


|] 66 


« 


Laut fruitereſs, (J have not drank a | 


ce drop to-day.” I inſtantly recol- 
lected my miſtake, explained it, and 
aſked what fhe ſuppoſed I had ſaid? 
She replied, (ſtill preſerving her tem- 


per and the utmoſt addreſs and good 
| manners) I thought, Sir, you ſaid 


I were drunk.” 1 begged her par- 
don, and expreſſed my ſurpriſe that 


ſhe could have ſuppoſed I could have 


ſaid fo rude a thing to ſo handſome 
and ſo well behaved a woman, and 
we parted both perfectly ſatisfied. A 


Southampton friend, who dined with 
me that day, commending her aſpa- 


ragus very much, I thought a little 
commendation due alſo to the accom- 


phſhed vender of them, related 


what had paſſed between us, and de- 


fired he would obſerve her appear- 
ance from the window, as ſhe was 


| ſtill at herſt and in the market. Do 
% you know who ſhe is?“ ſaid my 
friend.“ That woman, Sir,” ſaid 


he, is the ſiſter of the preſent 


| Ducheſs of Chandos !!“ I determined 


the next morning to give her handſel, 


| and the following dialogue paſſed be- 


tween us. Pray, Madam,” faid 


I, * are you ſiſter to the Ducheſs of 
Chandos?“ Yes, Sir, I am.“ And 


L 


does your ſiſter take no kind notice 


6c 


6 


« ſent for us all up to London, cloath- 


“ed us ſuitable to our ſtations in life, 


cc 
6 


“ put ſome money in our. poc- 


« kets, {obſerving that the Duke 


« were Not fit to be ſet down at the 


| 5 Duke's table.” What an inſtance 
vas here of good ſenſe and refined 
judgment? It were a pity, thought 
| I, that there had not been another 
| goed-rempered Duke te ds Soups 
| | this 


469 


of you?” © Yes, Sir, ſhe takes a 
proper notice of us all; we are 
«© many ſiſters. “What ſort of no- 
tice does ſhe take?” © Why ſhe 
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ſent a ſervant to ſhew us ſuch 
things, in London as were moſt 
„likely to amuſe ſuch ſtrangers, 


is not rich) and then paid our 
“ journey back again:” adding, 
| © What elſe could ſne do? for we 
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woman who kept an ale houſe near 
the entrance gate of the city of Win- 


cheſter; and when the old harridan 


was told of the ſudden and exalted 


| Ktuation of her quondam maid: 
Aye, aye,” ſaid ſhe, I always 


c told her, Nan, you'll come to 


Blunt's Collection. 


A T Broughton, near Brig, in 
I Lincolnſhire, ſome lands are 
held by the following tenure. 'Every 
year, on Palm Sunday, a perſon 
from Broughton comes into the 
church porch, at Caiſter, having a 
green ſilk purſe, containing two ſhil- 
lings and a ſil ver penny, tied at the 
end of a cart-whip, which he cracks 
three times in the porch, and conti- 


nues there till the ſecond leſſon begins, 


when he goes into the church and 
cracks it three times over the clergy- 
man's head, and kneeling before him 
during the reading of the leſſon, he 
preſents the miniſter with the purſe, 
and then goes into the choir, and 
continues there during the reſt oſ the 
ſervice. )) | 


20h $f fete Got oe ee ie ed | 
E „„ I ͤneſs and ſatiety, had lulled to mac. 
| tivity the intellectual powers of Zaj- 
dor, and introduced in him a relax 


© Zaydor, an Eaſtern Charadier. 


HAT wealth contributes not 
I folely to the happineſs of indivi- 
duals, and that diſcontent is frequent- 

ly the concomitant of proſperity, are 
_ truths, to expatiate on which would 
only produce a trite ſeries of obſerya- 


tions, perhaps equally deſtitute of in- 


| Erudtion and entertainment, The 


\ 


—_—_—— 


5 * 


Remarkable Tenure—Zaydor, an Enflern Character. 

this wontan alſo of her huſband ; for 
| ſhe too was certainly worthy of grac- 
ing any man's table. INES 
Fer Grace, when a girl of 14 years | 
of age, ſerved as pot- girl to an old 
vilful perverſion ofa ſucceſsful purſut, 


even in the exerciſe of virtue, ſome. 
times ariſe from its poſſeſſion, 


the ſon of Al-Zored, whoſe merchan- 
diſe entitled its owner to the firl} cre. 
good - you'll come to good, Nan.“ 


- 444444 


| * e | ſlave, virtue, genius, and a diſpoſition, 
Remarkable Tenure, not inſerted in 


cence. Though in the vigour of youth, 
of Al- Zored deſpiſed the faſcinating 


wiſh by immediate ſatisfaction, Zay- 


ſeat of envy ; neither had diſappoint 
ment, in any ſearch or any deſire, four- 


| lowed through the paths of intricad] 


nated, certainly reſembled lethargic 


cauſes which contribute to the jneq, 
cience of an object, which all purjys 
yet ſo few enjoy, have been traced to 
the weakneſs or depravity of the hy. 
man mind, to the intrinſic inanity or 


and from the unexpected effects, which, 
In the city of Baſſora lived Zaygor, 


dit among the ſubjects of the com. 
mander of the faithtvl. In additio: 
to riches, Allah had beſtowed on his 


which if tinged with melancholy, way | 
yet capable of the moſt exalted beneh. 


tho? in the midſt of almoſt irreſiſtible 
temptation, the mighty ſoul of theſon 


ſmiles of pleaſure, and deteſted the in- 
vitations of brutal ſenſuality. Though 
ſurrounded with miniſters faithful to 
his counſels, and obedient to his will, 
though ſupplied with the means of 
drowning the motion of every reſtleſs 


mw BY ˙ 


dor was overwhelmed with the cloud; 
of diſcontent, and rendered inſenſible 
to the pride of wealth. Nor yet was 
his mind the receſs of apathy, or tlie 


by 2. 


— = | > 


ed the milk of his natural temper, or 
cooled the ardour of his romantic ge- 
ie OT ͤ ON 

Continued proſperity, and perpetual 
repoſe, generally productive of inet: 


tion, which, if it may be ſo denom- 


ſtupor. His mind, as it never vs 
involved with the anxiety of af 
want, never taſted the luxury of long 
ſought gratification; as it never” 


a diſtant view, never approached win 
8 | pauling 


panting expectation, or reached with 
heart- felt gladneſs the end of a long 
and tedious journey. Each day re- 
ſembled its predeceſſor, and each night 
departed without the contact or ap- 
proximation of any novelty. In bis 
| commercial affairs the merchant of 
Baſſora felt no loſſes, which could ani- 
mate his faculties, and rouze them ta 
an exertion worthy their extent, and 
equal totheir power. e 

His ſpirits were calm, melancholic, 
and (though his diſpoſition was attu- 
| ned to the moſt achte chords of ſenſa- 
tion) almoſt ſtagnant ; nothing occur- 
red which perturbed their tranquillity, 


occaſionally to refine. Thoſe acts of 
charity, which the liberal ſpirit of Zay- 
dor prompted, or rather impelled him 
to complete, were the only ſources of 


loft much of their uſual effect, by an 
| unremitted yet laudable repetition. _ 
To participate his miſery, ſympa- 
thize in his diſtreſs, recreate his mind, 


ſincere advice, the balſamic converſa- 
tion, the alleviating preſence of a real 


trate into, his ſoul could deſpiſe, and 


motives of his flattering acquaintance. 
Their falſe blagdiſhments, their perni- 
cious counſels, and their vicious ha- 
bits could not ſhake hi; firm adherence 
to the intereſt of virtue, much leſs en- 
force to him the neceſſity of diſſipa- 
uon, andthe happineſs of unreſtrained 


al debauchery, they flood themſelves 


their own deceitful ſyſtem. 
In a profuſion of wealth, and with 


I an enthuſiaſtic attachment to virtue, 
5 ſuch was the ſituation of Zaydor; of 
0 the horrors of which he appeared deep- 


7 fenfible 5 when claſping bis hands 


i 


* 


Zaydor, an Zaſtern Charatfer. 


or cauſed them by gentle fermentation 


a lonely comfort ; and yet theſe, ſo I 
fond was he. of their influence, had 


and avert his miſery, was wanting the 
friend. The piercing underſtanding | 


of the ſon of Al-Zored could pene- 


his humanity could pity the warldly 


| paſſion; for, like the emaciated victims 


orrowful, but eonvictive examples of | 


* 4 * : 


of mind intolerable, he thus addreſſed 
the great Author of his exiſtence : 
© O thou, whoſe throne is eſta- 


whoſe glory is eternal, whoſe power is 


rable, whoſe mercy is infinite, give 
ear to my voice, and let the utterance 
of my complaint be juſtified by its 


ed to a negation of every enjoy ment, 
yet ſupplied with the reputed means, 


perfect felicity? Giſted by thy all pro- 


nary mortals, whence is it that I feel 
no internal comfort, and that ſatiety 


nocent pleaſure ? What unknown, or 
rather, what unintentional crime do L 
expiate in this deluſive ſtate? To me 
the paths of vice, the labyrinths of de- 
ceit, and the wilds of deſpair are e- 


accompanied all my ſteps. The in- 
ſidious advice of fawning {ycophants L 
have rejected with due indignation ; 


the indiſpenſable duties of religion, my 


| experience the hardſhips of poverty, 
| undergo the miſeries of want, or taſte 


| the arrow of death, than exiſt—thus 
buried in mental torpidity, thus de- 


barred from ſocial delights,” 
In this manner prayed the unfortu- 
nate Zaydor, while the pearly drops 
of ſenſibility gliſtened in their courſe > 
nor was Allah deaf to the emanations 


Omniſcience the conduct and ſituation 
of the ſon of Al-Zored had been long 


been approved, his too ſenſitive nature 
had been lamented, and his final re- 
ward had been determined. W 


8 Within the * ſpace of three re- 
; 3 


4 


| with fervour inexpreſſible, with anguiſh 


bliſhed above the ſeventh heaven, 
omnipreſent, whoſe juſtice is inexo- 
truth. Why, O Allah, am I doom 


and tantalized with the appearance of 


vident hand, far above the lot of ordi- 


overwhelms the influence of every in- 


qually unknown. Virtue has directed, 
integrity has marked, reſignation has _ 


the contagious example of the ſenſual _ 
multitude I have avoided ; and, with 


compliance has been no leſs cheerful 
than conſcientious. Rather let me 


of his pious confidence. To the eye of. 


| perceptible ; his unſhaken piety had 


volv- 


24 
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. ſplendid ſolitide. 


appearance of poverty, for the active, 


* f 


% 


volving moons, loſs ſucceeded loſs fo 
quick, that the merchant of Baſſora 
Had but a ſum left ſufficient to pur- 
-chaſe a ſmall but pleaſant cottage ad- 
jacent to the ſea-ſhore. Even in the 
midſt of ſudden adverſity, the dilinte- 
reſted foul of the ſon of Al-Zored felt 
ſenſations more ſtrong, more favoura- 
ble to preſent, and more indicative of 
future happineſs, than any of thoſe 
which the influx of commercial wealth 


ever excited. The rectitude of his 


intentions, and the grateful conſciouſ- 
_ neſs of paſt beneficence, cauſed him to 
hope that his complaints were accept- 
ed; and his bumble piety nouriſhed 
the ſuitable ſuppoſition, that a change 
ol fortune, when effected by the hand 
of Allab, could be meant as a prelude | 
only to real felicity, and an end of 
Nor was Zaydor diſappointed ; the 
quiet of retirement ſuited that gentle 


. 7 melancholy to which his mind was 


propenſe; the falſehood of his acquaint- 
ance, the ' pomp of his retinue, the 
weight of his indolence, which had 
| before operated to his diſtaſte of rich- 
es, and his conſequent conviction of 
their vanity, were now exchanged for 
the ruſtie, yet ſincere converſation of 
peaſants, for the unpoliſſied, yet decent 


r 


yet comfortable labours of induſtry. 
In the ſimple beauty of the country 
the once wealthy merchant of Baſſora 


loſt the recollection of urbane magni- 


ficence; in the numerous productions 


of infinite goodneſs, his genius had 


ample opportunity of obſerving, his 


_ gratitude had additional motives to | 
| he buried the murmurs of diſſatisfac- 


celebrate the power, and praiſe the 


merey of his Creator: nor from this 


let it be inferred, that his mind was 
debaſed by the influence of ſuperſtition, 
ſeduced by the arts of a wily prieſt- 


hood, or ſubdued by the rapid viciſ- 


ſitudes of life; — No, for mental li- 
berty, Zaydor, in the days of his af- 
fluence, bad fighed with impatience; 
but poſſeſſed of this gift, though inthe 


Zgaqcder, an Eaſtern Characker. 


— 


midſt of poverty, he defied every 5. 
cret attack of diſcontent, ſince bispra- 
titications were realized, and his enjoys 
ments more diffuſed, That freedom 
of opinion, that variety of objects, 


which at Baſſora deſpotiſm had check. 


ed, or riches had cloyed, the ſecurity 


of a cottage both inſpiredand afforded. 


From every ſearch, every rams, and 
every fatigue, the fon cf Al-Zored 
reaped freſh pleaſures ; for in each gf 
theſe the ſaculties of the mind, no let 
than the powers of the body, were g. 
greeably employed, while their oc 

pation was followed, and remunerated 
with frequent acquiſitions of uſeful 
knowledge. By the variegated ſce. 
nery of rural nature, the wings of hi 
Imagination 'were expanded, and its 
flights extended ; from the regular 


| ſucceſſion of the ſeaſons, and their di- 


terent operations on terreſtrial plant; 
and vegetative roots, his attentive ob. 


| ſervation extracted, and his under. 


ſtanding interpreted leſſons of a moral 
tendency, and beneficial effect. Af. 
ſiſted by the continued exertions ofma. 


nual labour, his health was permanent. 


ly eſtabliſhed; void of oppreſſion, and 
occaſionally agitated, his ſpirits were 
elevated, yet with ſuch moderation as 
never to be tranſported into the mad- 
neſs of exſtacy, and with ſuch uniform 
regularity, as never to yield during a 
momentary lapſe to hopeleſs deſpon- 
dency ; through the ardent glow ct 
realgratitude, the pious cottagerſomes 
times deprecated the return of riches, 
and thanked. the gracious Allah tor 
their abſence ; in the abſolute and er- 
viable poſſeſſion of intellectual objecis 


tion, and cheriſhed the humble charms, 
the delightful beauties of an obſcure 
retreat, and a ſocial ſolitude. 
Hence, reader, whoever thoumapeſ 
be, place not thy creed of worldy 
happineſs in the ſuppoſed infallibilty 


of wealth. Let the eye of ſuſpiciondſ. 
truſt it as a wandering and treache | 


rous light in the ways of aue 
by jat 


Wait not until fatal experience ſhall 
have. convinced thee of its deceit, and 
unfolded the illuſive coverings of its 
emptineſs For remember, that, in 
proportion tothe influence of wealth 
on thy mind, thy virtue will decay, 
and that in proportion to thy want 
of virtue, thy happineſs will be defi- 
cient. . 


College. ; 


| [From a ſhort hiſtory (in manuſcript) 
of the noble and ancient family of 
Mariſchal. 
dated 1746, and is, with the ex- 


| inelegantly written. The author is 
not known. | 


N EORGE the fourth Earl Mariſ- 

" chal ſucceeded his grandfather. 
An exact account of huis life would be 
an advantage to poſterity, as well as 
an act of juſtice done to his memory. 


4 He was trained up at ſchool, and 
0 made extraordinary advancements in 

1s Latin, Greek, and other parts of 
. ſcholaſtic learning. When he was 
m is years of age, he was ſent into 
4 France with his brother William, 
N- where he ſoon accompliſhed himſelf 
of n the language, feats of arms, and 


ther civilities of that nation, and 


Court, and conſtitution of the go- 


The manuſcript is. 


carefully ſtudied the politics of the 


ception of a few Scotticiſms, not 


1 


f- dernment. Theodore Beza being at 
&s hat time in great vogue for his learn- 
i ing, and for defending the reformed 
Sy religion, our young nobleman and 


[is brother left France, and went to 
Cenera, where they Raid in Beza's 


—* 


| — : 


4 Anecdotes of the Founder of Mariſchal 


* 


elt oyn houſe, and under his inſpection 
dy fead Divinity, Hiſtory, Oratory, 
ity jad every thing that ſerved to recom- 
dif mend great man. After they had 


udied here for ſome time, they de- 


* 


Saed to have viſited moſt of the 


Anccdble of the Founder of Mariſhal College. 


* 


* 
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Courts in Europe; but very unfortu- 
nately the younger brother William, 
a youth of great parts, and inferior 


to none but his brother, was killed in 


a tumult among the citizens of Ge- 
neva. Upon his death, George leſt 
Geneva, travelled through Germany 
and Italy with their dependencies, 
and ſo thoroughly underſtood all the 
ſeveral Courts, cuſtoms, laws, lan- 


guages, cities, camps, caſtles, and 


people, that he might well have paſ- 
ted for a native of every country he 
had ſeen. The King employed him 


in all the wealthieſt affairs of Rate, 
and conceived ſo high an opinion of 


him, that he pitched on him as the 
fitteſt of all the Scots nobility to go 
embaſſador to Denmark to accomplith 
his marriage with Queen Ann, and 


to bring her to Scotland anno 1589. In 
his retinue were the Lord Dingwall 


of his own name and family, Sir 


James Scrimzeor of Dudhope, Mr 
John Skeen, King's Advocate, and 
Mr George Young, archbiſhop of St. 
Andress. 


In this embaſſy he behav- 
ed to the great admiration of the 


Danes and glory of the Scottiſh na- 


tion, and received the particular com- 
mendation of the King and Council 


for his ſingular good ſervice at tha 


time. This affair, though it brought 
him great honour, yet it made a vaſt 
diminution in his opulent fortune, his- 
charges having been very great, and 


to this day remaining a debt on the 


crown. After this the King regard- 


ed him mightily, and in the greateſt 
difficulties of ſtate had recourſe to his 


counſel, when the Spaniſh plot had 


kindled a flame in the nation, and 
ſome of the nobility were in arms. 
anno 1593, he was made Lieutenant 


of the North, and very ſucceſsfully 
reſtrained the difcords and reſettled 
the peace of the kingdom. He was 
very forward in reforming and culti- 


vating the country, and was for civi- 
lizing the people as well as improv- 


ing the foil, To which purpoſe, as 


ne ro eo en EE ES 
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be had often ſolicited in vain, but on 


* 
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à perpetual monument of his piety, 
and for the better advancement of 
learning, he founded a college in 
New Aberdeen anno 1593, which he | 
endowed with the ample privileges of 
an Univerſity, and beſtowed on it out 
of his own fortune a yearly revenue 
for maintenance of a Principal and 
four Profeſſors of Philoſophy : which 
firſt foundation has been mightily en- 
_ larged fince, by the generolity of ſe- 
veral contributors. Of this College 
the Earls Mariſchal are {were . 
1715] perpetual Patrons; and it has 
produced great numbers of men fa- 
mous for their learning, and for their 
_ zeal to the church and the king. The 
hiſtories of thoſe times preſent this 
man to the world in all the confider- 
able actions done in the country. 
And, as the higheſt mark of honour 
which a ſubje& could be capable of, 
King James the VIth then in England 
cloathed him with royal authority, 
and- made him Commiſſioner to the 
Scots Parliament, anno 1609. And 
after he had ſerved his king and 
country in many eminent ſtations, he 
died at his caſtle of Dunotyr April 2, 
1623, in the 7oth year of his age. 
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. FRENCH 
ws markable for his birth and ſpirit 
than his riches, had ſerved the Vene- 
tian republic with great valour and fi- 


die³lity for ſome years, but had not met | 


with preferment adequate, by any 
means, to his merits. One day, be 
waited on an © Illuſtriſſimo,“ whom. 


whoſe friendſhip he had till ſome re- 
Hance. The reception he met with 


was cool and mortifying ; the Noble | 


turned his back on the neceſſitous ve- 


Anecdotes. 


| the ſtreet, through a ſuite of apart. 
ments magnificently furniſhed, He 


| preparation for a ſhewy entertain. 


took hold of a corner of the linen, 


„ ſcoundrels enjoy themſelves, and 


1744, and which is now in the Edi 
tor's poſſeſſion : 


CH officer, more re- | 


paſſed them, loſt in thought, till cp. 
ing his eyes on a ſumptuous {ieboary, 
where ſtood, on a damaſk cloth, as 3 


ment, an invaluable collection of 
Venice glaſs, poliſhed and formed tg 
the higheſt degree of perfection: he 


and turning to a faithful Engliſ} 
maſtiff, who always accompanied 
him, ſaid to the animal, in a king c 
abſence of mind, There! my poor 
“ old friend! you fee how thefe 


« yet how we are treated !“ The 
poor dog looked up in his maſter's 
face, and wagged his tail, as if he 
underſtcod him. The matter walked | 
on, but the maſtiff ſlackened his pace, 
and laying hold of the damaſk cloth 
with his teeth, at one hearty pull, 
brought all the ſideboard in ſhivers to 
the ground, and deprived the inſolent 
Noble of his favourite exhibition of 
ſplendour. | Pay ne io 

The extreme attachment which the 
fair ſex have ſometime ſhown to do- 
meſtic animals, has feldom produced 
an odder advertiſement than the fol- 
lowing, which appeared in the Daily 
Advertiſer, during the courſe of the 
month of November, in the year 


„ An exceedin 
„ TO 0, 7 
Ax one that has (to diſpoſe!) 
« ſuch a one, either dog or bitch, 
and of any colour, or colours 
that is very, very SMALL, Witha 
very ſhort round ſnub noſe, and good 
% 0s 
„If they will bring it to Mrs 
6 Smith's, at a coachmaker's, over 
“ againſt the Golden Head, in Great 
„ Queen Street, near Lincoln's. in 
« Fields, they may, (if approved at) 
« have a very good purchaſer, 


g ſmall Lap Spa: 


T 
T 
cc 
ce 


deran, and left him to find his way to | 


0 And to prevent any farthert te 


« ble, If it is not exceeding SMALL, | 
«and has any thing of a longiſh peak- | 
« ed noſe, it will not at all do. I 
And, nevertheleſs, after this ad- 
| « vertilement is publiſhed no more, 
« if any perſon ſhould have a little 
« creature, that gnſwers the charac- 
« ter of the advertitement, 

« If they will pleaſe but to remem- 
© her the direction, and bring it to 
« Mrs Smith, the perſon is not S 
provided, but that ſuch a one will 
, {till at any time be, hereafter, pur- 
| & chaſed.” | 
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| On HAPPINESS. 
0 1 


\ Happineſs ! thou Phoenix rare, | 
\J Our dawning hope, and even- 
ä | 
Hear this my fond requeſt ; 
And graciouſly vouchſafe to tell, 


0 
ed In what bleſt place thou lov'ſt to 
ole | gue. 5 | E 
ily will make me truly bleſt. 

che F 5 e 5 
ear Among the thorny briers of life 

di The toils of wealth, ambitious ſtrife, 


Tong have ſearch'd in vain; 
The crowded city's buſtling din, 
And all the buſy haunts of men 
Afford but care, and pain. 


urs Pleas d by the ſweet and ſoothing | 
tha | oor: 
00d Of meditation's ſilent hour, 


Retir'd from life thou dwells ; 


* 


Original and ſelect Poetty. 
Take full poſſeſſion of my breaſt, 


Then ſhall my m 


S 


| | But ſoon ſome unexpecte 


7 
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Fulfill now this, my laſt requeſt; 


mi 
> 
uſe is grateful lays, 
Sing ſongs of tribute to thy praiſe, - 
Gay joy thall chear my mind; | 
Near purling ſtreams, and Zephyrs 
| bien CEOs 

Beneath the thick umbrageous trees 

I ſhall with thee recline. 
| __ Feticays, 


and ſhut out all miſanthropy. 
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Or the DEATH of Mr. Jacksox. 


OA what is life, and what is 
power! 


And what is wealth's uncertain boon, | 


That anxious mortals prize ſo high! 


| | Precarious tenures of an hour, 


They're fled, the 
how ſoon _ . 
The unſubſtantial Phantoms die! 

Like Spring's firſt fl 

„ Tp | 

They ſport a while their tranſient 

VV | 
nſe, and pleaſe 


y're gone; alas 
owers at random 


To charm the ſe 

the eye; 5 

d blaſt 

Their | ſhort-liv'd bluſhing ſweets 
JJC f 

And ſcarcely ere they bloſſom die. 


Ah! then, fince nought is certain 


5 „ Bere, 9 . 
But darkneſs all, and doubt and 
May we like him, lamented 
on ona 


| For whom fond Friendſhip ſheds the 


tear, os 33 
Too generous deeds devote our life, 
Inſpir'd by virtue, love, and truth! 


His was the power, and his the will, 


Io follow Pity's ſoft command; 
To ſeek and ſooth obſcure dif- 


Mrs Where pride and tumult ne'er intrude, 
ver: Thou do'ſt reſide with ſolitude, 
Zreat by bumble votary tells. 

5-100 I5“,„ BYgrionn SO 
d ot) | Hail happineſs ! thou heavenly maid, 

Like to a goddeſs thow'rt array'd 
*. In thy ſoul ſits philanthropy, _ 


q 


treſs: 5 
His 


| 5 Hi 3 fine fervour knew no chill, 


hand, 


redreſs. 


With all the elaſſic page could yield, 
Vet ſtill no arrogance appear'd. 
Simplicity by Nature taught 
In each meek action ſtood reveal'd, 
And mark'd Us ſage—the man 
endear'd. I 


Tho? form'd to move in life” 's gay 
ſphere, 
And Faſhion's circles to los; 


No flave was he to Folly's power, 


Por ſtill the ſilent ſhade was dear; 
I ̃Ʒ be placid eve, the bluſhing morn, 
Would often claim his penhve 
hour. 


Where winds the ſtream yon meade 
along, 


Methinks I now behold him ſtray, 
Attentive to the plaintive ſtrain 


YH | Which marks the bird of eve's Iweet 


ſong 
1 hear a oh kis grief betray, 
Vnahle to relieve her pain. 


Sweet child of Sympathy, be thine; 


And whillt thoſe friends thy vir. 


tues made 


Mourn in deep anguiſh round the | | 
. That female luſtre, fairer than: all fars, 
And dearer than the light w nie ch rules 


bier, 


The pleaſing penfive taſk be 1 mine 
To fing a requiem to thy ho- 


„ .- nour'd ſhade. 
5 Canterbury, April 26, 1789. 


eee 


N : "2 
| But turn now, Lucy, and ſury ex that 


MOONLIGHT. 


TERE on this hank. while ſhine | 


the ſtars ſo clear, 


Come, Luey, let us fit: how cranquil 


| ſeems 
— All Nature! with what ade from 
5 above 


— — — ri rn 


When want and ſorrow claim'd | 


: His was the mind ſublimely Fraapht | 


o frigid precepts. check'd his | 


| And gives to every herb, tree, plant, 


——— 


9 
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| A ſofter green; mark now her virgin 
| Leſs ſweet ſerenity ; as pure art th kak 
Wich momentary dimnet; : the, bright 


| Of unexhauſted glory, whole qui > 


From what full tountain of immortal 
For this ſhall Pity's tendereſt tear, | 
| What Sun of Beauty, ſhalt thou t cf 


Now creeps upon her argent diſk, 
__ 


Nor, Lucy, on thy paler beauty 


Of all thoſe ſtarry gems which deck 
Invigoratesthe world, ſhe ſtill relumes 


Her darken'd countenance. 


Should know no ſecond riling: that, 


Which comes in gloomieſt majelty a 


Yon regent of the night looks down 
on earth, 


and field, 


tront; 
How calm ſhe looks, how open, and 
how pure! 


dwells 


As frank and as benignant as the light 
Of that tair Planet, when no vapour 

thin, | 
Fiitting o'er ether, tarniſhes her face 


Ueen 


this vault 

Magnificenily built, her N 

Monthly repleniſhes! from tat ro Ing 
blaze 


heart 


But, 
Lucy, thou, 
When Time ſhall ſteal thoſe youthful | 
charms away, 


grace, 8 
repair 


Thy form's 
Alas, 


elegance! 


diminiſſ'd 
- the day, 
once ſet, 
Nor months, nor years, nor ages can 
recall 
cloud, 
lon 
To ſhroud thꝰ imperial moon: its en · 


vious ſhade 


and now 


Plots | 


Plots it quite out from heaven; with 
ſuch Realth 


draws 


veil 
Would hide it ever; but as now that 
cloud 


MOON 


| miſts 
With which fell Envy labours to can 
| ceal 

| The merit ſhe abbors: 


too 


thus ennſienit 


ing by the throne 
| Of England, ſhook this kingdom 
with diſmay; 


| night 
Which hung upon his beams, our 
Fading ſtar 


* 7 #2; „ 9. 9 „ * 
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| The ſweet Perſe which alles, has 


ly favoured us with the occaſional 


greet bim as he merits. : 
| 70 HER WHOM 1 ar ERP. | 


'ND be the tear which dew'd thy. 
cheek, 


. broaſt1 
| Ab pity what I muſt not ot ſpeak, 
Yet ze! too much if unexpreſt. 


Long as the vital ſpark ſhall glow, 
thee; 


Unruffled ey? ry rapture 5 
herloſeode precious : thought onme. 


| Malice her thick and baleful darkneſs | 


| Ofer lucid Virtue, and beneath that 


Till riſing from the black portentous 


| Once more diffus'd upon theſe joy- 


.. ous realms 
The iweeteſt influence of is ſober 
flame. OS 


Effufions of Fancy; we therefore 


And by the ſigh which fell 4 thy | 


| 


Original and fleck Poetry. 


| Sails on, and back reſtores the radiant | 


To man's defiring eyes, ſo paſs the 


Was that dread ſtorm which, ſweep- 


been fent us by the Author of Pe. 


 trarch to Laura, who has frequen- | 


"a7 peace and plenty wait On | Pehold the blytheſt of her train, 
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Thongh long inur'd to all the woes 
Which penſive lovers fondly bear, 
For thy dear ſake I'll ſeek repoſe, 
And find it in affedion”s prayer. 


Perhaps, when abſence muſt divide 


The youth who loves ſo well -o 
true! 


Remembrance at thy lovely ſide, 7 
1 whiſper That I felt and knew, 


1 

FFF 

ODE TO PIT v. 
By J. Run: 

Pity ! maid of aſpect mild, 


I know es: by the melting 
eve, 


Which looks on pale Ae | 


child 


| With ſo much ſenſibility !— — 
| While gentle Hope, thy ſiſter fair, 


Ihe balmy comforter of human woe, 
Extracts the dart of mercileſs Deſpair, 
And bids the heart with new. felt | 

tranſport glow— _ 


Thy tear is kind, to ſuffering Patience 


giv'n, 


As, to the drooping plant, the genial | 


dew of Heavy? n. 


Afflicted Nature's woes expire 


When countenanc'd by Hope and 
| thee, | 


| As all the dreary forms retire 


That Fancy gives Deſpair to ſee; 
And, ſmiling o'er the couch of Pain, 


Belov'd Hygeia lights the toren 


| Who calls reflective Fancy: once again 


Her long- forgotten ee to re- 
view; 


With healing, like the Angel, in th 


wings, 


She o'er receding Grief oblivious ha- 


dovs flings. 


The Babe that plays, unconſcious, 
near! 


Alas! 


1 L i OY 
- l 2 I 76 . 
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Alas mae eye is fillꝰd again 
With an anticipating tear! 


Whoſe future fortune - thrown on 
| human chance— 


now; 
yet 


thorns are thickly ſet ! 


And thou, with virtues all thine own; 
Canſt trace the future and the paſt, 
Bewailing moſt Diſaſter's frown, 


=D meek-ey'd Pity, Sorrow's friend, 
Thy trickling balſam ſoothes the 
wounds of Care; 


bend, 


emotions flow! 1 


5 Pee ſeen thee, when the Lord of Day 

Sunk flowly on the Weſtern wave, 
Thro' the lone canrch-yard mourn 

5 thy war 

IJ 0o Chatterton's untimely grave! 

Eo great of ſpirit to endure 

I be empty ſcoffs of . 8 'venal 

57 ©. 


Dr ſupplicate of Charity a cure 
ſubdue— 


ſtrife, 


| of wretched life ! OE 


5 And oft I've ſeen thee, at the hour 
When Lovers were about to part, 
Thy conſolating-incenſe pour 
Upon the grief- -diſeaſed heart; 
Or. bending o'er the drooping form 


hoar, 


* 


Poor Innocent!—he meets the glance, 
Nor bids his inoffenſive ſports adieu 


So juſtly wake thy apprehenſions | 


For tho? he lives unhurt by Sorrow— | 


And thoſe, of ſuch as under Ruin 


For Poverty —his worth could ne” er 


L . He burſt, with dauntleſs foul, the bars © 
. A 1 Yet Nature, Love, Rill claim thei 


© Original and ſelect Poetry, . 


oo 


| Expreſſive Pity, thou wert form'd to 


| The dang'rous ways of Life with 25 


Calm on the cold grave reſt my head, 
By Providence, when doom'd to laſt. | 


Or pre . of abbolate Deſpair; 3 
Lamenting every hardſhip-every woe 
PFrom ſoul amamimssus thy kind 


| | Far from their lot remov'd and [! 
Wan Grief and Pale Conſumpiin 


1 Farewell, 


 Tadignant, ſpurning the Aiſafirous | 


. | Alas, how hard it is to die! 


Of woe-benighted Pilgrim, faint and E 


e ſeen thee with thy genial influence . 


el 0 0 


But, ah! while youth, lite” s Opening 


Then, like a flower untimely torn, 


| The ſource of fowl ſoon muſt fall 
Let weak regret {till whiſpers faint, 
| Alas, how hard it is to die! 


In vain! in vain! 'Tis paſt, *tis o'er; 
| The blood, half ſtagnate, chills my 


| Thou canſt the ſung of death cou - 


Inſenſibility, of viſage ſroze.— 


bleſs, 
With thy exalted feelings, all che We 
man race! 


STax 248 written by an 2 tunatę 
4 outh, 


F hoary Time had. o'er me ſhed 
The ſnow of age, Pd lay me 
Senn. 


And fink to earth without à ſigh. 


morn, 


With roſeate health n my cheek ſhould 


Crown; 


Alas, how hard it is to die! 


Ev'n now I ſee my equals throng, . 
Where laughing pleaſures gaily call; 
With eager ſtep they haſte along;— 


taint 


PF 
dear tender ties = 
more! 


1 faut 0 Heaven, to thee Leryl 


. troul; 


part! | 
They agonize my parting foul— 


+$ 
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NunzER XII. 
| Tharſlay Joly 30, 78 


Wurar THE EXERCISE ( OF THE FANCY 


LIFE =HINTS ON THE CHOICE OF 
FRIENDS—EULOGIUM ON FRIEND- 
SHIP, | 


has heen already obſerved, 
| may be ſafely permitted in things in- 
different in themſelves, 


belt, does no harm to another ; butin 


ſteem or cenſure, friendſhip or diſlike, 


never be right. 


Nes, and not from inſtinct. 
Priendſhip of the man who loves at 
Frſt light, is no more to be valued for 


im who takes an immediate diſlike, 


bak . not why, is to be feared. 


*. to feed on. This eannot 


* » * 


Thurſday July 30, 1789. | 


EUE TRIFLE KS, . ; 

4 5 or hated is merely in our faney. To 
take a diſlike to a man, and not be 
| | able to ſay why, is a moſt irrational 
] piece of conduct, and not only irra- 


MAY BE PERMITTED— AND WHERE | 
NOT—A CHARACTER FROM REAL | 


"HE txireiſe of the 1 as 
things in | 
which a man, while he pleaſes him- | 
tie choice of friends, in beſtowing eſ- | 
be who is regulated by fancy, will 
Men are rational 


(creatures, they ought to act from mo- 
"Phe: 


its permanency, than the hatred of 


| ny and hatred muſt have | 


7 y 


[Price zd. 


be the caſe where the object loved 


tional but eruel and unjuſt; it is diſ- 
liking the innocent, nay perhaps diſ- 
liking them for their innocence, but 
that would be a reaſon, which we do 
not ſuppoſe takes place here. To 
take a liling to a man, we know not 


— 


— 


| why, is equally irrational, although 


2 * 


neither cruel nor unjuſt; but in nei- 
ther caſe is our impreſſion re to 
be permanent. : 
No perſons are ſo inconſtant as 
thoſe who have continual likings and 
. diſlikings they know not why. Such 
perſons, indeed, ought never to be 
\ truſted. It is they who are conti- 
nually forming and diſſolving friend» 
{hips, who doat one day and hate 
the next, who invite a friend in cor- 
diality and receive him in dudgeon, 


| who in ſhort having no management N 


of their affections, are the mere crea- 
tures of whim; and can no more be 

| depended on than the wind, which 
blows gently and violently it cannot 
tell why, and from all quarters in 
the couiſe of a day. 


34 
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Mane ; 


Sz 


with her opinions of every thing elſe; 


A wiſh, however; that while my 


who, like the aſs between the two 
bundles of hay, is divided betwixt 


love and hatred, and her alternate 


leanings to the one or the other, 
make up the whole buſtle of her life. 
Every now and then ſhe tells you ſhe 
drank tea in company where there 
was a moſt charming man, who, 
however, in leſs than a fortnight, is 
«©. not half ſo agreeable as I thought 
him.” Next day a country relation 


comes to viſit her; Mariana doats on 


Her, thinks her ſuch a pleaſant com- 

panion, hopes ſhe will never leave 

her, but in a month's time, ſends 

Her back to the country, diſguſted 

with the latter part of her treatment, 
Which proved as cool and mortifying 
as the former had the appearance of 
deing affectionate and friendly. So 


__- quickare the tranſitions of Mariana's 
affections, that in moſt caſes they be- 


gin, continue, and are ended in one 


ay. If you have been once with 
her, and found that ſhe behaved with 


_ much” politeneſs and affability, you 
are not to expect three days after- 
wards to find her the ſame, for by 

that time ſhe will have diſcovered 


that zou who were quite charming” | 


on the firſt occaſion, are quite other- 
Wine 145 654 5 WOT 
As it is with her friends, ſo is it 


you may find her in your way of 
| thinking to-day, but you muſt not 
expect to have her on your {ide to- 
morrow, for by that time no doubt 


the has ſeen both you and the ſubject 
of your converſation in a different | 
Hes light, and diſlikes both. _ Bi 
Of Mariana's underſtanding my 


readers will perhaps from this ſketch 
Mariana probably thinks, that where 
there is a good eſtate, an underſtand- 
ing is not ſo particularly required. 


readers conceive ill of her underſtand- 


ing, they may not have as bad an 


Cy R 


Tze Trifer, No. XLI. 


3 "Mantana- is one of thoſe ladies 


have no very favourable idea. But | 


| ing off the connection was no 0 


A diſpoſition of ficklenels, irrat 


opinion of her heart, when 1 inform 
them that this exerciſe of her farcy 
is unbounded, and involves in its cor. 
fuſion all the virtues that ennoble + 
heart, or benefit ſociety, Hence 
Mariana's friendſhip is the moſt un. 
certain thing on earth. She bas 
often inveigled poor girls from their 
parents and humble occupations, to 
come and live with her as companions, 
| becauſe © ſhe had taken a prodigious 
liking to them” —but in a fey 
months ſhe generally drove them from 
her by ill uſage, or, when they ſta d, 
obliged them to do every menial buſi 
neſs, Her charity is equally ſtable 
with her friendſhip. Although no 
| friend to diſtreſs, ſhe will relieve 2 
pauper, if ſhe happens to take a lik- 
ing to her or him. 

From the uncertainty of Mariana 
friendſhip, ſhe has been juſtly neglet- 
ed by all who do not chule to ſport 
with their feelings, nor hazard cha- 
grin and diſappointment by conned- 
ing themſelves with a woman who 


bas neither heart nor head. If any 


perſon ſays, I was at Mariand's. 
«* houſe laſt night; ſhe ſeems a 
« mighty agreeable woman, and 
“ preiſed me very much to come 
e and live with her a while;” a laugh 
generally follows, and the intended 
dupe, if a friend be at hard, is 


| prevented from falling into the ſnare, 


Lucullus was on his arrival in tow! 


| introduced to Mariana's table, and 


ſhe, as uſual in the caſe of a ſtranger, 
took a prodigious liking to him.“ 
Lucullus thought himſelf very fortu- 
nate in having the honour to viſit in 


| ſo elegant a family; but ſoon disco. 


— 


vered that his viſits were no longer 
agreeable. His knowledge of man 
kind, however, had in the mean tim 
revealed to him the character of Ms 
riana, andthe opportunity of break- 


than he wiſhed himſelf. _ 


"allevity, caprice and whim, ſo . 


** 
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hows a want of underſtanding, that 
perſons of Mariana's diſpoſition and 
rank are generally beſet with ſharpers, 
who make the moſt of the weakneſs 
| while it laſts, and are not ſorry to be 
diſmiſſed, that they may ſeek their 
prey in ſome other quarter. Ma- 
| riana's table was generally provided 
with ſome foreign incognito who paſ- 
| ſed for a Count, or a Fidler, charac- 
ters equally acceptable to Mariana 


able for a month certain, which gave 
him time to inſinuate ſome ſtory of 


his birth and adventures; with Ma- 


| rianahe was © a moſtagreeable man,” 
| and ſhe never failed to teaze her huſ- 
band for money to buy ſome preſents 
for him: No tablepreſented a great- 
er variety of gueſts, and as they were 


ſelected without judgment, prefer. | 


red without a reaſon, and diſmiſſed 
without a cauſe, it may be ſuppoſed 
| they were of that kind which men of 


ſenſe and women of character do not | 


1 : (Concluded from page 465. 


ofa few years, Mariana contrived | 


chuſe to aſſociate with. In the courſe. 


| to laviſh ſeveral thouſand pounds on 
| thoſe temporary © charmers,” and 
when by this ſhe had impaired her 
fortune, ſhe diſcovered—that amongſt 
her very, very numerous acquaint- 
| ance, ſhe had not one FRIEND: In 
her diſtreſs, ſhe is unpitied, as in her 
proſperity ſhe was unenvied. | 
There cannot, indeed, be a greater 


proof of the want of underſtanding, | 
than the practice of chuſing and re- 


| }*Qing our friends, as we chuſe or re- 
ect the pattern of a buckle or a but- 
ton. A great portion of this levity 
prevails in common life, eſpecially | 
| among thoſe who would be thought 
falhionable, and too genteel to be ſeen 
olten in theſame company. But where 
there is any portion of ſenſibility, this 
is ſporting with, or changing it for a 
callous indifference to real love or 


| friendſhip. Men of ſenſe, who value 


ogy peace of mind, who prize the | 
eis of permanent friendſhip, gene | 


be friendſhip. 


rally avoid a numerous acquamtance, 
There may be light in ſcattered rays, 
but there cannot be heat. There may 
bea ſomething of acquaintance, faſhion- 
able chat, compulſive pleaſure, or what. 
you pleaſe to call it, ina conſtant 
change of company, but there cannot 
There cannot be 
friendſhip where the fancy only has 


led to it; love between the ſexes may 
| not always be accountablez but 
This gentleman was ſure to be agree- | 


friendſhip, while it is warm is rational, 
while it embelliſhes it improves, and _ 
while it feeds on the qualities from 
which it firſt took root and grew, it 


paſſes by the little defects of temper, 


and is (its greateſt merit) unchange- 


able by the aſperities of fortune. 
$$$4+$$4+$4$4+444 
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Obſervations relative to. the Pictureſque 


Beauty of ſeveral places in Scotland. 
By William Gilpin, 4. . 


„een © [ces © 

HIS NG finiſhed our voyage on 
Loch Tay, we took a walk to 

Taymouth, lord Breadalbin's ſeat, 


| where we met with little to engage our 


curioſity. The houſe ſtands on a lawn, 
between two mountains, which open 


to the lake; through the architect has 
contrived to ſkreen it entirely from 

the view of the water. The lawn 
is about a mile in breadth, diverſi- 


fied with a great variety of ground. 


Under the ſouthern mountain, a 
quarter of a mile behind the houſe, 
runs the Tay; which, though not ſs | 
grand a river, as we found it at 
Dunkeld, is however a noble, and 


rapid ſtream. The banks of the ri- 
ver, the lawn, and the mountains: a- 
round, are all well cloathed with 
wood; and the whole ſcene is capa- 


bleof great improvement: but when 


we ſaw it, nothing like taſte had 
been exerciſed upon -it. 'The houſe 
was formerly a turreted caſtle, and 
YM 33 us 
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is now, by the addition of two wings, 
4 large, convenient, though unplea 
ſing manſion. The grounds around 
it were laid out with little beauty; 
and the walks were formal, and ill- 


contrived ; pacing under the paling 


of the park, inſtead of winding a- 


round, and taking ſuch circuits as 


might ſhew the lake and mountains 
to moſt advantage. There was a 


grand walk alſo beyond the Tay; 


which had coſt more than it defer- 
ved. 
fide of the river ſeemed intended to 
ſhew the ſcenery: but rather as 
_ avennes to a few tawdry, inelegant 
buildings, which terminated them. 

Nothing could ſhew a more thorough 
inattention to every idea of beauty 


and taſte, than the whole contrivance | 


of the place. 


Perhaps no country in the world 


abounds more with grand fituations, 


eſpecially in the highland parts of 
it, than Scotland ; and perhaps none 


of the Scotch nobility have a great- 


er variety of noble ſituations, than 
the earls of Breadalbin, 
they wiſhed for elevated, or {helter- 


choice of every kind. When, there- 


fore, we ſez a ſituation ſo unhappily | 


_ choſen, in the neighbourhood of ſuch 
a ſcene as Loch-Tay ; we are apt to 


think it required ſome ingenuity, 
and contrivance to fix it. The fitu- 


ation indeed in itſelf would not be 
ſo bad, if we did not ſee every where 
around it, ſituations that are ſo much 
T 

Of all the 5 
bhouſe ſhould wiſh to command, 1 


think 2 noble diſtance is the moſt deſi- 
Table. This was the opinion of Ho- 


race. He commends the houſe, * 
- ongos que proſpicit agros. 


Add 1 think be is right. Di/ant | the ſcene, ſpreads into a 


views, if there is A good foreground, 


Indeed the walks on neither 


Whether 


views which a great 


ate generaly the. moſt pleaſing ; as 


| 


| 


2, —_— 


| bottom of the lawn enters 


4 Fyne. | | 


* * 
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they contain the greate ſt varicty 


| both in themſelves, and in their ge. 


cidental variations. But if you have 
before your windows, a beaui/ul 
lake retiring among mountains into 
remote diſtance, as Lord Breadalbin 


might have had, adorned with woo! 


banks, and tufted iflands ; while his 
houſe might have been ſkreened from 
the rough quarters of the ſky; it is 
all one would wiſh for in a ſituation, 


Inverany CASTLE. 

Inverary Calile ſully anſwered the 
grandeur of the approach. It ſeems 
equally adapted to all the purpeſes 
of greatneſs, beauty, and accommo- 
dation. It ſtands upon a gentle iiſe, 
the ground gradually floping from 
it in various directions. The area, 
which ſurrounds it, is ſpacious, con- 
taining two or three miles in cir- 
cumference; and is bounded, behind 
the caſtle, by a ſemicircular ſkreen 


of mountains, riſing in different forms, 


ſome of them broken, and others a- 
dorned with wood; ſo that the caſtle 
ſtands in a kind of monntain-recels, . 


| open in front; where it commands a 
ed fitvations—for views of wood, of | 


Water, or of mountains—they had | 


ſpacious view over Loch- Fyne. One 
of theſe mountains, called Doni- 
quaick, is a noble, ſpirited object, 
Its ſides are ſhaggy, and broken; 
and the interſtices of foil are filled 
with wood. On its ſummit ſtands a 
lonely watch-tower, which, like eve. 
ry thing characteriſtic, has a good 
effect. Had it been an ornamental 
building of any kind, thus loftily ſeat 


ed, it had been abſurd. 


At the foot of this mountain, runs 
the Aray, a conſiderable ſtream. It 
iſſues through a narrow valley, be- 
hind the houſe z and taking a ſemis 
circular ſweep around it, 55 3 


glory of 
noble bay 
before the front of the caſtle; form- 


. , „ 2 6 Ut 
irregular circle of abo 
ing an itreg . 


This lake which is the 


twelve or fourteen miles in circum- 
f-rence, beautifully indented with a 
variety of peninſulas, and ſurrounded 
by mountains. It is an object, not 


only beautiful in itſelf: but it makes 
a fine contraſt with the woods and 


mountains around it. 


The mountain of Doniquaick, and 
thelake, are two very harmonious 


neighbours, in every point, in which 
they are brought together. We ſaw 
them contralted in ſeveral forms ; 
and always beautifully. One of the 
grandeſt views of the whole may be 


taken ſomewhere about the new- inn. 


The mountain of Doniquaick—a 
bridge over the Aray—the lake, and 


the mountains, which ſkreen it, all 


unite in very pleaſing compoſition. 


From the bay, which Loch Fyne 


forms before the caſtle of Inverary, 


run two grand openings; one to the 


north-ealt into the country; and the 


other to the ſouth-weſt towards the 
| ſea; but all appearance of theſe out- 
lets is excluded from the caſtle by 


the folding of the mountains. I 


mean not by this remark, to expreſs 
| any peculiar excellence in the cir- 


cular form of a bay. This particu- 
lar one indeed contains great va- 
niety, and is very beautiful in its 
kind: but ſtill there is, in general, 


the fading diſtance of a lake going off 


in perſpective. 


The caſtle of Inverary is new, but 
conſtructed in the old caſtle form. 
| The ground plot is ſquare ; and each 
corner is adorned with a round 
tower. In the middle riſes a ſquare 
| ne, which is higher than the reſt, 


building. The whole is grand, and 


ruling parts about it. Theſe are 
lacked to each fide of the middle 


_ for the purpoſe of furniſhing 
int 


jor apartments of the caſtle 
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| more variety, and more beauty, in | 


| Makes an appearance ſuitable to the | 
ſcene, Vet there are two very diſ- 


ne ſquare appendages, which are | 


and gives a pictureſque apex to the 


”. 
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with light. The contrivince is awk- 
ward; and greatly injures a noble 


pile. The inſide ſeems to be admi- 
rably divided into grand, and con- 
venient rooms; but it is yet unfiniſhed. 
At the entrance is a guard chamber; 
which in moſt private houſes would 
be ridiculous; but in a Highland caſtle 
is characteriſtic, and gives an uncom · 


mon dignity. 


In a word, as Inverary-caſtle has 
one of the nobleſt ſituations that can 
be conceived, it will probably in a 
few years, be as well worth viſiting, 
as eny place in Britain ; if the im- 
provements continue in the ſame 
ſtyle of ſimplicity and grandeur in 
which they are begun. No place 


we had yet ſeen in Scotland, if we 
except Hopeton-houſe, can bear the 
lealt compariſon with it. If we 


found fault with any thing, it was 
with ſome little decorations, and caſ- 
cade-work upon the river; but as 
theſe things might have been exe- 
cuted before, and may eaſily be al- 


| tered, all cenſure ſhould ceaſe, till 


the whole be finiſhed. 


Old Scottiſh Buffalos at DaumLanarg. © 


In one of the Duke of Queenſber- 


ry's parks, we were informed, the 
duke had preſerved a breed of the 
old Scottiſh buffalo, which we were 


| very deſirous to ſee. Our conductor 
told us, they might probably be in 


ſome diſtant part of the park; and 

might with difficulty be found. We 
determined however to go in queſt 
of them. It was high noon, and 
the day was ſultry : the cattle, it was 
therefore ſuppoſed, might be at that 
time in a valley, which is ſpread. 


with a large piece of water. Thither _ 


we directed our courſe ; and beneath 
the ſhelter of a thick wood we walked 

at eaſe. | xi _ #7 1% © dels 
In leſs than a mile we came in 
ſight of the water. The banks of 
the pool (for it had not the dimen- 
ſions of a lake) were adorned with 
gt clumps 


clumps and ſingle trees: and on the] are now placed, may have deprived 


oppoſite ſide, a hanging grove ſwept 
down to the water. It was an open 
grove ; and the ground was covered 
with herbage, as far as the eye could 
penetrate its receſſes. W 
This delicious ſcene the luxuri- 
ous herd had choſen for their noon- 
tide retreat; where we diſcovered 
them at a diſtance, repoſing on the 
other fide of the water. Our guide 
informed us they were rather ſhy; 
and inſtructed us to walk on with- 
out ſtopping, or paying them any 
particular attention. We had the 


— 


. pool to walk round; ſo that we had 


them long in view, before we came 


near them. As we approached, they | 
retired gently into the 


roſe and 
_ wood; but gave us ſufficient oppor- 
tnnity to examine them. There 
were two bulls, and ſeveral cows, 
and ſome calves. 
white, except their noſes, ears, and 


the orbits of their eyes, which were 


black. Boethius ſpeaks of this breed 
of cattle, as boves candidiſimos; in for- 
ma leonis jubam habentes; cetera man- 


2 8 fuctis frmillimos + and Polidore Virgil 


mentions them nearly in the ſame 
language: Gignit fylva Calydonia bo- 
ves candidor, inſtar leonum jubatos ; 
Jui ade feri ſunt, ut domari non poſſin“. 
Sed quia caro grata palato humano eſt, 
Serunt omne pene eorum genus ex- 
tnftum., FF 

As to their 


ſaw them in diſhabille, as all cattle 
are, in their ſleek, ſummer attire. 
In winter, their ſhaggy fur is more 
pictureſque; and it is probable their 
manes may then be luxuriant. We 


ſee a great profuſion of mane often | 


in our domeſtic cattle, at that ſea- 
ſon; eſpecially - when they winter a- 
broad in mountainous countries, I 


They were milk 


lion-manes, we ſaw 
no ſuch appearance: but indeed we 


6 — 


— py 8 E . 


have often obſerved the remains of 


it even in the mouth of June. It is 


po ble alſo that the degree of do- 


8 * 


- LN 


& 


— 


— 
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much reſembled common cattle, Their 
form indeed is ſomewhat more ele. 


not yet attained bis growth) was à 
noble animal. 


| ſhoulders and ſides had a yellowiſh 


—— 


This intelligence immediately tum. 
ed the beauty into a defect. Such 
is our love for nature, that when ve 


exactly to Boethius's deſcription cf 


racterizes the common cow. 


looks; and when they run, in ead 


ſuppoſed was natural, we are di 
guſted, and cannot bring the eye t0 
it again with pleaſure. 


may be i itſelf more beautiful, Jet 


uniſorm, and of courſe more pleaſing, 


diately revolted; and we cone" 


them gradually of this ornamen; 
But in all other reſpects, except the 
mane, the cattle we ſaw in the Duke 
of Queenſberry's park anſwered Very 


the Scottiſh buffalo—that is, hen very 


gant. They have not that bulk gf 
carcaſs, nor heavineſs, which cha. 


| $. There 
is a ſpirited wildneſs alſo in their 


of the clumſy cow-gallop, they bound 
like deer. A herd of them ruthing 
at once over a lawn, makes the fore 
tremble. . | 

One of the bulls (for the other had 


He ſeemed to hs 1 
beaſt of prodigious ſtrength ; but it 
was an active, rather than a tluppilh 
ſtrength, His colour was not 6 
white as the reſt of the group. His 


tinge, which we thought became 
him; till our guide informed us, 
that it was not his natural hue; but 
that he had been rubbing himſel 
upon ſome okery ground in the park, 


Fo 


ns md „„ «as 


find any thing artificial, which ve 


For though 
the object in its artificial diſguile, 


we cannot perſuade ourſelves, but 
that nature «rdiſguiſed would be more 


Thus in the object before us, through 
the tinted ſhoulders of the bull we! 
beautiful; yet when we knew the 
tint was artificial, the eye imme 


id as t ÞXa* d& e rafts £+_ AA . A, az 


ved, that-if it had been removed 


we ſhould have ſeen till great x 
beauty—the beauty at leaſt of 22 f 


doſer inſpection we conceive a cheek 
| fo glowing, as not perfectly in uniſon 


dme may have made an impreſſion; 
or becauſe we conceive the bloom 
to be a diſguiſe to ſome defect, which 


to ſee through. 
| ing, are as much in a tate of nature, 


park will admit. They are at leaſt 
ſubject to no controul. 


deaſts, from trees. | 
happen only to be wounded, they 
are dangerous. Otherwiſe, they mo- 
leſt nobody, who does not moleſt 
them: but the cows, if you offer to 
touch their calves, are fiercer than the 
— 55 


and inform us, that domeſtication 
induces variety. 
ſuppoſe therefore the original co- 
lour to be white, or a tint ſo near it 


Gods, it was generally white: and 


| culiarly beautiful, this hue is always 


e ene beauty of white cattle, IT 
world make a diſtinction. As the | 


cheek of a lady, when ſkilfully paint- 
ed, may appear more beautiful, while 
we are ignorant of the artifice; yet 
when we are aſſured it is painted, 
we take offence—either becauſe on 


with the other features, on which 


the prying imagination endeavours 


2 


The wild cattle we were examin- 
25 the boundaries of an extenſive 


Domeſtic 
uſe of no kind is made of them ; and 
when killed, they are ſhot, like wild 
For if they ſhould 


Naturaliſts give a uniform colour 
to all animals in a ſtate of nature; 


In cows we may 
as to be called white. Eneas found 


white cattle in Italy; and Admiral 
Anſon, in Tinian. Buffon indeed 


Her, was led up to the altar of the 
when deſcribed by the poets. as pe- 
| Sven it. The venerable Apis him- 


elf was white. | | | 
For myſelr, with regard to the 


* i 


Anecdotet. 
kermity. Thus, too, though the 


luppoſes the yellowiſh dun to be the 
original colour. But whether white 
or yellow be the original colour, it 
is certain that white has ever been 
in eſteem. When a bull, or a hei- 


* 
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ornament of a ſcene, 1 think no-cattle 


ſo beautiful. No fight of the kind 
ever exceeded that of the herd, 
which gave occaſion to theſe remarks. 
At the ſame time, when we conſider 


the bull as a ſingle objec, a dark co. 


lour melting into a lighter, is more 
pictureſque : and of all colours, Buf- 
fon's yellowiſh dun, if the head and 
ſhoulders be dark, is the moſt beau- 
tiful. 9 7 8 


, - .- -K toe. 
ANECDOTES. 


TN URING the late war a con- 
ſpiracy was formed on board a 
Britiſh frigate, on her voyage to 
America, the purpoſe whereof was, 
when they ſhould come upon that 
coaſt, to riſe, throw the officers over 
board, ſeize the ſhip, and carry her 
into an enemy's port. It was con- 


certed with judgment, and kept with. 


ſuch ſecrecy that the officers could 
not have the leaſt ſuſpicion of it. It 


| happened that the day before that ap- 


pointed for the execution of the plan, 


it occurred to the Captain to try whe- 


ther one of the quarter-deck guns 
might not be brought to bear as a 
bowchaſe with efficacy on a flying 
enemy, when occaſion might occur; 
for this purpoſe a gun was hawled 
out of its port, and pointed forward. 
He who was at this time ſteering the 
ſhip, and who was one of the conſ- 
pirators, immediately imagined that 
the officers had diſcovered the con- 
certed mutiny, and were now turning 
the guns of the quarter-deck upon 
the crew for their own preſervation. _ 
He therefore ſuddenly called out with 
great emotion: * Gentlemen, if you 
„ will ſpare my life, I will give you a 
“ lit of them all.” And the whole 
was:ditcovered. | pn or ne ed 
_ The boatſwain of a man of war that 
had juſt been paid off in the River, 
paſſing through. Monmouth: 1275 
| DR | Win 
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with full pockets and a prodigal 
heart, was ſo captivated with the 
richneſs: and finery of a velvet ſuit 
which: was diſplayed at the door, 


bargained for it. Having tried it on, 
he was ſo pleaſed with his appearance, 


the merchant to complete his dreſs 
with the neceſſary appendages, a bag 
wig, a ſword, and chapeau en bras. 
'Thus equipped, his next care was, 
where to exhibit himſelf. The 
theatre readily occurred, whither 
he went, and placing himſelf in the 
front row of one of the ſide boxes, 
foon became attentive to the play. 
Notwithſtanding his diſguiſe, he was 
Preſently recognized by one of his 
{hip-mates in the upper gallery, who 
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a queſtion which the other anſwered 
in the negative, aſſuring him that it 


man.“ We'll ſoon ſettle it,“ ſaid 
firſt, © for we'll hail him. Ohoa, 


„ Ohoy!” who forgetting his ſitua- 
„ Holloa!”” and was diſcovered. 
FLEE LILLE LEE 

50 On the Prevalence of Fun. 

1 fordsa term fo copious in its 

ſignification as the monoſyllable Fun. 

Our light-heeled Gallick neighbours 

amuſe themſelves in. the dance, the 

Italians in muſic; in ſhort, every na- 


tion takes delight in ſome particular 


where univerſal torpidity rebates the 
animal ſpirits, and by incapacitating 


on to buſineſs, requires not the relaxa- 
tion neceſſary to men of more intenſe 


was a lord or ſome great gentle- 


„ the boatſwain of the Romney, 


Prevalence off Fun. 


8 


that he immediately went in and | 


that he was eafily prevailed upon by 


pointing him out to his comrade, 
_ aſked if that was not their boatſwain; 


tion ſtarted from his ſeat, anſwered 
_ | traordinary that a Roman Emperor 


7] HE Engliſh language ſcarce af. 


| l 5 1 {ſpecies of ſcience or pleaſure; (except 


the mind for an induſtrious applicati- 


onally inher ent in the inhabitants of | 


— 


fun that was not in ſome degree eruel 


tutes an eſſential part of its compoſi, 


amuſement in an odious light, and cab. 


| rocity, ſeems to have actuated his con- 
duct, or rather the natural eruelty of 


| or that another ſhould become barber 


an eyewitneſs of the alacrity with 


cutive power of juſtice in their on 


| ed pickpocket. 


ments lie under the imputation of cr 
| | 8 | elty; tliat hunting, ſhooting, andang' 
Rudy) but fun ſeems to be conſtituti- 


this iſland; for 'althongh tie ve Miſe 
may be found perceptible in cet 


** 


countries, yet England ſeems to be its 
favoured refidence. 

I have often heard people attempt 
to excuſe an action for which they 
have been reprehended, by {yin,, 
it was only a little harmleſs Th wn 
but the term feems quite incons; tous 
to me, having ſeldom obſerved any 


— — & ry wy. e Mc my 


or criminal, the analization of which 
would afford but little pleaſure to the 
benevolent mind, fince it gene: U 
conſiſts in the diſtreſſes of ſome yn. 
fortunate animal, and tyranny confi. 
tion. Hiſtory has indeed placed this 
led that cruelty which the performers 
themſelves might perhaps have deno- 
minated * harmleſs Fun.” For cer. 
tainly, when Nero ſet fire to Rome, 
and ſung its funeral dirge to the harp, 
this ſpirit of Fun, more than ſtudiedfe. 


egg go apc wr ww ww Xxx wa wc wg ea 


his diſpoſition tinctured all his amuſe: 
ments with inſeparable barbarity. It 
may appear to an Engliſhman very er. 


ſhould eſteem killing flies good fun; 


for the fun of cutting off men's noſes; 
but let him conſider how prompt his 
countrymen are to take pleaſure in the 
torment of other animals, and how 
ready to laugh at any awkward gel- 
| tures to which diſtrefs or paſſion may 
give birth; perhaps he may have been 
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which an Engliſh mob take the exe- 


hands, and their expreſſions of joy at 
the ineffectual efforts of a halt-drowty 


l am conſcious that all rural amuſe 


ling are by no means exempt from 


this accuſation. But to interdid * 


diverſions through a principle of hu - 
manity would be as abſurd, as to accuſe 
the butcher of cruelty in following the 
neceſſary duties of his occupation. Nor 
is it my deſire, at preſent, to inveſti- 
gate the rationality of ruſtic ſports z it 


5 oh ae 
, vas rather my intention to ſhew how 
5 nearly thoſe amuſements, in which the 
16 mind does not take part, are allied to 
ny Wl cruelty, and that if this ſpirit of fun is 
neh rot excluſively the property of Eng- 
ich Wh lilomen, it yet makes a conſiderable 
the part of their national character. With- 
is the ſpace of a century two unfortu- 
1. vate wretches were drowned in under- 
ii. coing the ridiculous ordeal of witch- 
on, craft; and the man who was molt in- 
tu dtrumental in their murder, received 
cal, noney from the ſurrounding multi- 


tude, as a reward for the fun he had 


5 exhibited in ducking them; nor is it ne- 
cer. eeſary that we ſhould turn a retroſpec- 
me, tive eye to the errors of antiquity, 
ard, ſince daily experience convinces us, 
e. chat this love of fun is as prevalent at 
on. this period of time, as it has been in 
y of amy preceding age. The alacrity with 
fue. which men of every deſcription reſort 
to Newmarket, ſufficiently elucidates 

rer. ny obſervation, and proves this place 
eror o be, at particular ſeaſons, a principal 
fun; emporium of fun; but a knowledge of 
uber dhe proceſs of modern horſemanſhip 
hes; muſt conſiderably abate the pleaſure 
us which a feeling mind would otherwiſe 

\ the Nerperience at the gaiety of the ſcene ; 
how nor can it be agreeable, excepttothoſe | 
gel. who are on the turf, to know that the 
may | King's plates, which are given to en- 
been eourage the breed of horſes, ſhould 
with tend to its perverſion ; that by train- 
exe- ng cheſe animals merely for fleetneſs, | 
own rear a breed that would bend be- 
y at Ineath the weight of a well grown boy; 
own. beſides that a month's training, (which | 
| feonliſts of hard exerciſe and little food} 
nul. alays precedes this amuſement, 
*cr1- hich to be pleaſing muſt be of ſhort 
ang: ation. Nor is it horſe-racing alone 
from at brings ſuch a periodical con- 


3 


- 
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Feurleto Newmarket; a boxing match 


| 
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ſometimes concludes this routine of 


faſhi&able diverſions, yet for the ſake 


of humanity it is to be hoped that a 
fellow-creature beat to death for the 
amuſement of the ſurrounding croud 


| is not always eſteemed good fun. 


Such are the diverſions which, with 
an irreſiſtible charm, attract the ſport- 


ing gentleman of England ; for the 
| ſake of which, Peers condeſcend to 
| keep company with ſharpers, and 


where, as at a maſquerade, all diſtinc- 


tion vaniſhes, and then aſſume ch: 


racers wholly different from the ge- 
neral tenor of their lives. For how 
totally unlike the prime miniſter ha- 
ranguing the Parliament, is the boot- 
ed premier ſoliciting the opinion of the 
Jockey club, or diſputing with a ſhar- 
per; and who that ever heard him 
diſcourfe upon the Britiſh laws and 
conſtitution, would fuppoſe that he 
was equally {killed in the conſtitution 
of a horſe ? yet this has been no un- 


common ſpectacle at Newmarket. 


Amongſt the loweſt orders of men. 
if that ſpecies of fun, denominated bull 
baiting, cock fighting, bear baiting, 
&c. were aboliſhed, they would not 
be leſs ſober or induſtrions. Bat asit 


cannot be expected, that men let looſe 


from labour ſhould regulate their con- 
duct in the hours of relaxation with 
the propriety which reaſon might re- 


quire, I ſhall for bear paſſing any ſtric- 


tures on their paſtimes, however re- 
pugnant to humanity, but cannot help 
taking notice of one in particular, 


which is as extraordinary as it is re- 


plete with barbarity, I mean throw- 
ing at a cock on Shrove Tueſday 
why that day ſhould be particularly 
ſelected for the deſtruction of the fe- 
thered ſpecies, remains an enigma to 


riſe. Of late years indeed this ſpecies 

of fun has been leſs regarded than it 
uſed to be, and I make no doubt but 

that this and every other irrational 
diverſion will in the courſe of a few 

Ks 3 M Years 


me which folly perhaps can only folve, 2 
ſince from thence it appears to take its 
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years dwindle into neglect. Bui al- | et honour, guard them from inter. 


though time and reaſon may prune | ruption. The Engliſhman was ah: we 
theſe exuberances, the ſenſe of ur | niſhed to hear a meaning appropri. loa 


will by no means be contracted, as long 
as the folly of mankind continues to 
find freſh meanings to this compre- 
henſive but incomprehenſible monoſy}- 
lable. To ſubſtantiate this aſſertion J 
muſt digreſs into anecdote, and in- 
form my readers, that a gentleman, 
whom buſineſs of conſequence com- 
pelled to viſit Ireland, was tired with 
aà long walk through the ſtreets, of 
Dublin, when a Coffee houſe op- 
portunely preſented itſelf to his view, 


ated to fun, which he, aithugh com. 
ing from its favourite refidence, hd 
hitherto been unacquainted with. S0 
after this circumſtance, he returned 
his native country, but whether he 9 
any other perſon had the honcur gf 
importing this recent fiznificution of 
fun, I have never yet been able to gif. 
cover; nevertheleſs, Enolifhmen, ig 
ſhew their (kill in the imitative art, 
ſoon added this new attribute, u. 110 


111 


into which as he entered, a man of a 
martial appearance, who was talking 
to a waiter, immediately attracted his | 
attention, in the courſe of whoſe con- 

verſation he overheard him enquire if 
there had been any ſport there, and 
the waiter reply to this effect: O, 

no, Captain, no fun at all, ſince the 

death of Fitzgerald, (it is a pity he 
was not ſuffered to eſcape, to keep 

up the breed of duelliſts); to be ſure | 
we have had a little popping, but on- 
iy two men killed for this laſt fix 
months ;? it is natural to, ſuppole, 

That the Engliſhman, who had not 
much reliſh for fun of this ſort, was 
not altogether free from apprehenſions 

of this terrific votary of Mais, which 

de ſoon terminated, by abruptly leay- 
Ing the room. Upon a deſcription 
of the place when he returned to his 

Ttodgings, be was informed it was 
called Lucas's Coffee-houſe, where 
gentlemen, who had more hot blood 


heads, might be accommodated with 


gratis, with an elegant affortment of 
various weapons, and the ſtricteſt ſe- 
crecy to be depended upon, where 
men of honour reſorted every morn- 


or ſhould the combatants ſelfiſhly 
chooſe to have. all the fun to them- 


ing, equally prompt to attend as je 
conds, or be engaged as principals ; | 


— 


in their veins, than brains in their 


an opportunity of trying their courage | 


a duel that happened ſoon after, in 
which neither of the gentlemanenggg. 
ed vere materially hurt, one ct the 
ſeconds was heard to exclaim, with a 
diſcontented air, that he looked npon 
this rencontre as very bad fun, ard 
hoped to have a better field-day the 
next time he ſhould be in a fimilyr 
ſituation. Hitherto a contempt of 
death has been thought ſufficiently 
charaQeriſtic of a brave man, but ] 
don't recollect that it was ever before 
thought neceſſary for the valiant to 
take pleaſure in bloodſhed, or that 
cutting throats was ever eſteemed a 
ſource of rational amuſement even 
for Iriſhmen. | 


. . -k. teeth he hot ot 
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N a great chief's houſe, while the 

| maſter was from home, on the 
grand buſineſs of canvaſſing for elec- 
tions, we were kindly received by 
the ſervants, who, notwithſtanding 
the vigilance of a crabbed old Rewards 
found means to entertain us fora 
whole fortnight, We wer? diſperſed 
in the day time in coal-mines, and 
when it. began to be dark we were fe. 
ceived through a private door into a 
outer houſe, where we generally * 
mained from nine or ten o'clock to 


=_ 


— — 


- falves, they would fill, with the fick. 


* 


wo , 


- 


one or two in the morning, * 


3s we crept into our holes again, well 


boaaded with all kinds of neceſſary re 
treſhments. Aſter this intercourſe 
bad been carried on for ſome days, 


the coachman, who had no doubt 
We covered the diſlinguiſhed rank ot 
44 my partner and mylelt, invited us to 
W pals a night in one of the empty ſtalls 
in the ſtable, where he had taken care 
to provide abundance of freth hay, 


1 


5 blankets. He himſelf ſo early as 
8 


W :00m, and having carefully looked 


cuſtom, carried off the light for fear 


put the key in his pocket, and walk⸗ 
ed home. No ſooner did our hoſt re 
W called the Man of the Woods, with 
W a whip in his hand, on the back of one 
W of the ſaddle horſes, and laſhing him 
W moſt unmercifully, rode the animal 
W for bours together, and then placing 
W the whip where he found it, retired in 


2 


man, who had a taſte for variety, 
did not confine himſelf, as I after- 
& wards found, toone horſe, but roamed 
W as the whim ſtruck him, from one 


hole able; ſo that now one of the 
creatures was all in a ſweat, and bore 
W marks of the laſh in the morning, 
and now another. All inquiries into 
be cauſe of this had proved vain. 
be coachman and grooms, the 
W gardeners and others, with the curate 
air their head, had often watched in 
che fable to no purpoſe; for ſo long 
$45 they were preſent, the Man of the 
Woods was too cunning to ſtir from 
bis biding place. 5 


[4 - 2 N = ; 
Iltis amaxim of the gypſies never 


Jelpecially in great families; becaule 


+ ſo complicated and various, that 
1 tact proclaimed might 


e detrimental to ſome one or o- 


* 


W te morning to his cave. My gentle. 


borſe or mare to another, over the 


te report any thing they hear or ſee, 


the connexions and relations of things 


twelve o'clock ſhewed us our bed- 
BW over the whole ſtable, according o 


W of accidents, and locking the door, 
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ther. It was a mark of profound 


with ſome horie clothes inſtead of | 


tire, than up jumps a large monkey, | 


wiſdom and 1agacity in the Lord 
Treaſurer Oxford, that he knew 
when to hold his tongue. In this 
he was not a whit behind hand with 
the gypſies, though I very much 


doubt whether, with all his know- 


ledge of books, and acquaintance with 
men of letters, he received ſo good 
a political education as that in whick 
the gypſies are bred from their very 
cradles: for there 15 agreat difference 
between that attention which is paid 
to maxims taught at ſchools, and 
that which is ſhewn to maxims on 


plication men depend for immediate 


ſubſiſtence. We ſtudied, to give no 


offence, but to gain the good: will, - 


not only of every human creature, 
but of the very domeſtic animals in 
great families. Had we revealed the 
pranks of the monkey, even that 
creature might have contrived to do 
us a miſchief. But, even without 
any dread of the monkey, it was a 
law with us to be ſilent on all occa- 
ions, however frivolous, leſt being in- 
jurious to others might prove detri- 
mental to ourſelves, and by too much 
ſpeaking we loſe our reputation for 
knowledge. No, no. 


tricks among ourſelves, We played 
a deeper game 


we led on the converſation to the 
Che valier's tud, and were of courſe in- 


ſed in which ſome one or other of 
thoſe generous creatures was not al- 


molt ridden to death by ſome evil 


ſpirit, or incubus. Holly-buth, 


mountain aſh, and red thread, with 


a thouland other exorciſms, had 
been tried in vain; inſomuch that 


ot pulling down his princely tables, 


whoſe immediate and unremitted ap- 


It was not 
| our buſineſs to bring an impeachment 
againlt the Man of the Woods, 
though we laughed heartily at nis 


After we had loiter- _ 
ed four or five days about this place, 


beauty and to the variety of the 


formed, that ſcarcely one night paſ- 
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and building new ones faſt by 
the ſide of an old decayed chapel, 
and, for the greater ſafety, even to 
encroach a little on the conſecrated 
ground. 0 | 1 8 
1 boldly undertook to exorciſe 

tze devil. I was aſſured, that a pro 
tection, and even encouragement to 
{troll throughout the whole county 
of Cumberland ſhouid reward fo gieat 
and good an action. It was nowrepor! = 


himſelf, that that the gypſey doctor, 
whom they confeſſed they had pri. 
vately entertained, had undertaken 


the ſtables. The land ſteward chid 


power. He winked at the reſidence 
of the gypſies ſo near the hall (ſo the 
noble ſeat was called,) who now 


kirche 


well known 10 the vulgar on the 


miſchievous boys, into the ſmall- 


by the agitation of his poſteriors, 


bliſtered and afflicted him very ſevere- 
and became afraid even to come near 


| Several nights had now elapſed, and 


| plaints. 


ed by the ſervants to the land ſteward 


them for their audacity, but gave me 
leave to make a trial of my (kill and 


creeped out of their holes, and re- 
ſorted even to the environs of the 


There is a fungous ſubſtance | 
formed by the foam of the ſea, and 
the influence of the ſun and air, the 
moſt ſubtle of all chemical menſtrua, 


coaſts of Scotland under the name of 
 fea-fzke This ſubſtance, dried and 
pulverized, forms a pungent powder, 
which poſſeſſes a firong power of 
pricking and bliſtering, thence deno- 
minated ea Hie; becauſe flipped, by | 


clothes of their comrades, it makes 
them fidge, or in the Scotch diale&, | 
Hite. I quickly provided myſelf 
with abundance. of this ſabſtance, 

and ſcattered it for ſeveral nights on 
he backs of the horſes, The monkey 


when he went to take his ride, gave 
full efficacy to the medicine, which 


Iy. He ſoon gave over his tricks, 


an horſe, or to look him in the face. 
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no harm had happened to the horſe. 


I declared that the devil was now er. 


orciſed, and that he would no More 


appear in the ſtables; adding, that! 


would return within eight days to fle 
whether there were any new con. 
I received five guineas from 
the land ſteward, with affurances 


| that if I would do fo, and that 


the miracle ſhould hold, I ſhoulg 
receive other five. 

horſes backs again with the powder, 
and retired with the ret of cr 
company to the environs of While. 


| | haven, where our reputation waxed 
to exorciſe the evil {pirit that haunted 


greater and greater every day. At 
the end of eight days I returned 
to the hall, where I found all well, { 
received five guineas more, accord- 


ing to promiſe, with farther aflurance 


of being more liberally rewarded by 
the Chevalier, when he ſhould ie. 
turn from Yorkſhire, . TI flept in the 


| ſtable, at my own deſire, as uſual, 


although I had an offer of a good bed 
in the houſe. And leſt eaſe {hould 


recant vows made in pain, I admi- 


to the monkey, a poiſon, that ſecured 
my miracle, by putting an end in the 


| courſe of a few days to his exiſtence. 


| 44444444 $44 4444 
Memoir. of Mrs Anaſtaſia Robinſon. 


HE following account of Mrs 
| Anaſtaſia Robinſon, one of the 
molt famous lingers that ever was i 
England, will, we flatter ourſelves 
prove acceptable to molt of our 
readers. . : 


middling ſtature, not handiome, but 
ofa pleaſing, model countenance, vith 
large blue eyes. Her deportment us“ 
eaſy, unaffected, and graceſul. Her 
manner and addreſs very engaging, 
and her behaviour, on all . 
that of a gentlewoman, with perſe 


| 1 loved an 
all her acquaintance, but > 


I ſprinkled the 
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niſtered in a ſweet cake, which I gare 


, 
a * mmer —_— 


of Mrs Ana afia Robinſon was of 2 


| propriety. She was not only liked bf 


rank, with whom {he appeared always 
equal, without aſſuming. Her father's 
douſe, in Golden Square, was fre: 


quented by all the men of genius and 


refined taſte of the times : among the 
number of perſons of diſtinction who 


frequented Mr Robinſon's houſe, and 
ſeemed to diſtinguiſh his daughter in 


2 particular manner, were the Earl of 
Peterborough, and General H=——; 
the latter had ſhewn a long attachment 
to her; and his attentions were ſo re- 
markable, that they ſeemed more than 
the effects of common politeneſs ; and 
as he was a very agreeable man, and 
in good circumitances, he was favou- 
rably received, not doubting that his 
intentions were honourahle. A de- 
claration of a very contrary nature 
was treated with the contempt it de- 
ferved, though Mrs A. Robinſon 
was very much prepoſſeſſed in his 
favour, „ vj 

Soon after this, Lord P. endeavour- 


ed to convince her of his partial regard 
for her; but agreeable and artful as 


he was, ſhe remained very much upon 
her guard, which rather increaſed than 
. diminiſhed his admiration and paſſion 


for her. Yet {till his pride ſtruggled 


with his inclinations, for all this time 


ſhe was engaged to ſing in public, a 
circumſtance very grievous to her, 
but urged by the beſt of motives ſhe 
ſubmitted to it, in order to aſſiſt her 
parents, whoſe fortune was much re- 
duced by Mr Robinſon's loſs of ſight, 
which deprived him of the benefit of 
his profeſſion as a painter. 15 


At length Lord P. made his decla- 


ration on honourable terms; he found 


it would be vain to make propoſals 
on any other, and as he omitted no 


eireumſtance that could engage her eſ- 


teem and gratitude, ſhe accepted them, | 


as ſhe was ſincerely attached to him. 


F 8 earneſtly requeſted her keeping it 
ecret, till it was a more convenient 


ume to make it known to which ſhe 
57 conſented, having a perfect con · 
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axreffed by perſons of the higheſt 


— 
— — 


fidence in his honour. Among the 
perſons of diſtinction that pꝛofeſſed a 


the Earl and Counteſs of Oxford, 
daughter-in-law to the Lord Treaſur- 
er Oxford, who not only bore 
every public teſtimony of their affecti- 
on and efteem for Mrs A. Robinſon, 
but lady Oxford attended her when 
ſhe was privately married to the Earl 
of P. and LadyP. everacknowledged 
her obligations with the warmeſt gra- 
titude; after Lady Oxford's death, 


the Ducheſs of Portland, Lady Ox- 
ford's daughter, and was always 
mentioned by her with the greateſt 
| ſhe uſed to do her in her childhood, 


made a laſting impreſſion upon the 


| Ducheſs of Portland's noble and ge- 


nerous heart. 1 | 
Mrs A. Robinſon had one ſiſter, a 
very pretty accompliſhed woman, who 


P. took a houſe near Fulham, in the 
neighbourbood of his own villa at 


Mount Bevis, near Southampton, 


nied to take his name, ſhe might be 


to which finding her inexorable, he 
at length conſente. 

His haughty ſpirit was ſtill reluc- 
tant to the making a declaration, that 


would have done juſtice to ſo worthy 


a character, as the perſon to whom he 
was now united; and, indeed, his un- 


controulable temper, and high opini- 


on of his own actions, made hima very 


P-—'$ good ſenſe, amiable temper, 
and delicate ſentiments. She _ 2 
; 5 Ro. 


friendſhip for Mrs A. Robinſon, were 


ſhe was particularly diſtinguiſhed by 


kindneſs, for the many friendly offices 


$a ine; 


when in Lady Oxford's family, which 


married Dr Arbuthnot's brother. Af. 
ter the death of Mr Robinſon, Lord 


Parſon's- Green, where he ſettled Mrs 
Kobinſon and her mother. They ne- 
ver lived in the ſame houſe, till the 
Earl, being ſeized with a violent fit of 
ilineſs, ſolicited her to attend him at 


which ſhe refuſed with firmneſs ; but 
upon condition that, though {till de- 


permitted to wear her wedding ring : 


awful huſband, ill ſuited to Lady 
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c ning ces 
After Lord P—'s death ſhe lived a 
very retired life, chiefly at Mount Be- 
vis, and was ſeldom prevailed on to 


Roman Catholic, but never gave of- 


fence to thoſe of a contrary opinion, 
though very ſtrict in what ſhe thought 


her duty. Her excelleat principles 


and fortitude of mind ſupported her 


through many ſevere trials 1n hercon- 
Jugal ſtate. But at laſt be prevailed 


on himſelf to do her juſtice, inſtigated, 


it is ſuppoſed, by his bad ſtate of 
health, vhichobliged him to ſeek ano- 
ther climate, and ſhe abſolutely re- 


| Fuſed to go with him, unleſs he de- 


clared his marriage: her attendance 
upon him in his illneſs, nearly colt her 
TTT EE gn 
He appointed a day forall hisnear- 
eſt relations to meet at the apart- 
ment, over the gate-way of St. James's 
Palace, belonging to Mr Poyntz, who 
Was married to Lord Peterborough's 
Niece, and at that time Preceptor to 


Prince William, afterwards Duke of 
Cumberland. Lord P. alſo appointed 


Lady P. to be there at the ſame time; 
when they were all aſſembled, he be- 
gan a molt eloquent oration, enumer- 
_ ating all the virtues and perfections of 
Mrs A. Robinſon, and the rectitude 
of her conduct during his long ac- 


quaintance with her, for which he ac- 


knowledged his great obligations and 


_ fincere attachment, declaring he was 
determined todoher that jultice which 


he ought to have done long ago, which 


was preſenting her to all his family as 
his wife. He ſpoke this harangue with 
ſo much energy, and in part fo pathe 
tically, that Lady P. not being appriſ- } 


ed of his intentions, was ſo affected 
that ſhe fainted away in the midſt of 


leave that habitation, but by the Du 


cheſs of Portland, who was always 


happy to have her company at Bul- 


ſtrode, when ſhe could obtain it, and 


oſten vilited her at her own houſe. _ 
Among Lord P—'s papers, ſhe 


found his memoirs, written by him- 


f 


I 


—— — 


— — 
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ſelf, in which he declared he had been 
guilty of ſuch actions as would have 
reflected very much upon his charac. 


ter. For which reaſon, ſhe burnt 
them; this however, contributed tg 
complete the excellence of her princi. 

ples, though it did not fail giving of. 


tence to the curious enquirers :fter 


anecdotes of fo remarkable a charac. 
ter as that of the Earl of Peter- 


borough. 


e-, 


On the State of the People in Circaſſa, 
aud the Commerce of Vemale Sls, * 


FNIRCASSIAN Tartary extends 
at preſent tiom the Cimmerian 
Boſphorus, or the Straits of Jenikale, 
as far as Cabarta. It is bounded on 


the north by the country of the No- 
gais of Kouban; on the ſouth by that 
of the Abaſſes and Mount Caucaſus; 

on the ealt by Cabarta; and on the 


welt by the Black Sea. The Circaf- 


tans, who were dependant on the 
Than of the Tartars,* were divided. 


into fourteen Kabiles, or tribes; and 
each tribe was ſubdivided into Tcya- 


gars. A Tcbapar is an aſſemblage 


of ten families. The diviſion of the 


men in Circaſſia is reduced to tour 
| claſſes, viz. the Beys, the Sipahis, 
the Uſdens, and the Kouls. 


q 19. 


— 


* Formerly the Circaſſians were 
tributary to the Khan of the Tartars, 


who reſided at thecity of Badtcheſzrat 
in the Crimea, lituated in à hollow 
valley, about a league in length, and 


a mile in breadth, and which lies be- 
tween two ſteep rocks; but as the 
| whole Crimea, and almoit all thoſe. 
| ſtates which compoſed the Tartar 
- monarchy, are now under the dom. 
nion of Ruſlia, the fituation of the 
Circaſſians is conſiderably changed, 


and though they are not entirely ſub⸗ 
jected by that empire, retain only 8s 


lhadow of liberty. fa 
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In each Kabile or tribe, there is a 
noble family which poſſeſſes with ſo- 
vereign authority all the lands of the 
\rihe, and which rules over it with deſ- 
potic ſway. Each family has a prin- 
E cipal Bey, who is the head of it, who 
E 5 to this dignity by age, and ſevc- 
E other Beys, who are the heads of 
the different branches of the family, 


frll. Theſe Beys divide the lands, 
and the ſubjects of the tribe among 
them. The principal Bey always has 
the greateſt number of Fchagars, and 
the reſt ſhare the remainder amongſt 
them. ps 

All the Circaſſians are by birth 
ſerfs and ſlaves to their gentlemen, 
ho may ſeize their effects, put them 
W to death, and fell them, or diſpoſe of 
chem in whatever manner they think 
proper. There are, however, two 
kinds of free men among them, the 


Sipahis and the Uſdens. 


having been taken in war, or ſold by 
their Beys, obtain liberty, and return 
to their own country. They are there 


I When they are rich enough to make 
E acquiſitions, they purchaſe Tchagars, 


: 3 the Beys, 5 e 
The Uſdens are freed people, who 


& Deys, as a reward for ſome ſervice, 
Ws tlic {ame privileges as the Sipahis. 
ſlaves according to the original con- 


E ſtitution of the country. 
| The Beys of Circaſſia mak 


e conti- 
cone another, trom tribe to tribe, to 
| carry away ſlaves. All that the ag- 
| greflor can tranſport with him 1s ac- 


reclaimed ; but if he has the misfor- 


| company him are detained as ſlaves. 
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and who ate all ſubordinate to the 


The Sipahis are thoſe, who after 


1 and put themſelves on a level with | 


E have obtained their liberty from their 
W They enjoy as well as their polterity, 


= The Kouls are ſerfs who have ne. 
ver been made free, and who are 


| counted a lawful prize, and is never 


tune to be taken, all thoſe who ac- 


491 


The Bey alone isexcepted; the perſon 
offended is ſatisfied with ſending him 
back, after having cut off the tail and 
ears of his horſe; this is the only ven- 


— 


upon ſuch occaſions. Even © ons 
of the Bey are not exempted from ſla- 
very; alter they have been taken or 
lold, they are degraded, and never 
can become Beys; if they happen to 
recover their liberty, and return home, 
they are only Sipahis, and can never 
be admitted to the rank of gentlemen. 
The Beys fell. their daughters, when 
they have been convicted of any ac- 
tion contrary to maodeſty; they fell 
even their male children, when they 
have committed preat faults deſerving 
 {uch a- puniſhment. | 

The Beys, the nobles, and the Si- 
| pahis alone, are entitled to carry 
arms, or to have them in their poſ- 
ſeſſion; they are prohibited to all ſub- 
| jects who are ſerfs. When a noble- 
man has become a Bey, his only oc- 


— — 


arms ſufficient for equipping all the 


goes to war, all the Kouls who are 
obliged to follow him, go to his 
place of reſidence, to furniſh them- 


whence they were talen. 
Ihe Circaſſians live almoſt in the 


— — 


* 


— —U— a 


among different tribes, whoſe terri- 


own diſtri, and have no fixed habi- 


that canton in their own domain, 


_ from 


geance which they take of one another 


cupation is to procure a quantity of 


3 ret ſubjects of his domain; and when he 
free as well as their deſcendants, and | 


jelves with bows, arrows, ſabres, fuſees, 
and piltols, which on their return, 
are all carried back to the magazines 


ſame manner as the Nogais.* They 


The Nogias are divided into 
four grand Hordes, and occupy all 
| that part of Little Tartary which lies 
| between the Danube and Kouband. 
Y | The lands of each Horde are divided 
& mal incurſions into the territories of | 
| tories have certain boundaries; but 
individuals have no determined ſpots 
of land. Each tribe wanders in their 


tation; but in winter they chooſe 


| which appears to be belt ſheltered 
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bave neither cities nor fixed habita- 
tions; they lead a wandering life, 


without, however, going out of the | 


boundaries of their tribe; they paſs 
the ſummer in their plains, and in 
winter retire to their mountains; they 
| Have no diſtinct lands, and cultivate 
ſometimes one canton, and ſometimes 
another. Their houſes are only holes 


Aug in the earth, and thatched with | 
leaves or ſtraw. 


Ada, Ademi, Beſteni, Bouſadig, and | 


——l—— 


The tribes of the 


Kermirkeui, alone, are thoſe among 
whom Mahometaniſm is eſtabliſhed on 
a ſolid foundation. It would be dif- 
ficult to give a juſt idea of the religion 


* 


of the other tribes, though a few re- 


mains of Chriſtianity are to be found 
among ſome of them, and certain veſ- 
tiges of idolatry among others. In 
the centre of Circaſſia there is a fa- 
mous tree, for which the Circaſſians 
have the utmoſt veneration. This tree 


is called Panagiaſan. This word isa 


corruption of the name Panagia, which 


the Greeks give to the Virgin Mary, 


and by extenſion to certain chapels, 


and other places of devotion, dedi- | 


cated to the mother of our Lord, ſuch 
as are ſeen in all the ſtates of the 
Grand Signior. In the time of the 
Greek Emperors, there was doubtleſs 
| ſome hermitage of the ſame kind near 
This celebrated tree, the name of which 


r 


from the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, — 
When the time of ſowing and plant- 
ing arrives, each Acul, which is an 


tents, in the form of a village, en- 
camps in that part of the country 
which they propoſe to ſow; but they 


_ . years ſuccefhively, When the en- 
campment is formed, the Mir/a, or 
Chief of the Aoul, diſtributes to his 
vaſſals a certain portion of land, 
which is meaſured with a cord, and 
each forms round his field a kind of 
hedge, or diſtinguiſhes its boundaries 
by certain marks. * EL 
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| Purpoſe are of four different vations, 


baps in the world; their natu: d 
. graces and figure are indeed enchant. 


| mitted to a ſhare of the Grand Sig- 
nor's bed, and of that of the Tartar 


eyes and flat noſes, which are obſerv. 
fans. There are indeed ſome very 
| Georgian women, who are beautiful, 


but clowniſh, and devoid of grace; 
they have not the ſame delicacy 36 


thy and robuſt, 
aſſemblage of a certain number of | 
merly accuſtomed to have indifferent: 
| ly Georgian and Circaſſian concubinesj 
but owing, as is ſaid, to the following 
ſeldom cultivate the ſame land two | | 
that honour, A certain Sultan having 


a fixed hour about that time; up 


| | which the Sultan, diſguſted with th 


the Circaſſians have not ſo much di. 
figured, but that it may be eaß. 
Mew. | 2 

A conſiderable trade is carried gr 
with female flaves in Turkey, ang 
ſome of the other eaſtern countries.— 


Thoſe who are purchaſed ſor that 


Circaſſians, Georgians, Kalmcnk: 

| | 8 3 
and Abazes; but the Circafans 
are moſt in requeſt, becauſe the 
women of that country are the 
molt beautiful and ſeducing per⸗ 


ing. The men alſo are almoſt all 
ſtout and well made. 1 
None but Circaſſian women are ad. 


princes ; the gentlemen of Crimea 
have none but Circaſſian concubines, 
The mixture of this beautiful race, 
has corrected the uglineſs of the Tar- 
tars, and aboliſhed thoſe {mall round 


ed among all the Nogais, who have 
never intermixed with the Circaſ- 


beautiful people among the nobility 
of the Crimea ; but the vulpar are 
truly frightful. 1 

he ſecond claſs of flaves are the 


thoſe of Circaſſia. The men are heal- 


The Turkiſh F.mperors were for- 


circumſtance, they were excluded from 


paſſed the night with a Georgian, and 
happening to aſk her towards mom | 
ing if it was day, ſhe told him, it mu 
be very near it, as ſhe felt a certan 
need, which always came upon her at 


| pizct 


we of rüſlieity, ſent her immediate. 
| 2 Some days after, he aſked 
the ſame queſtion of a Circaſſian, 
| whom he had put in the place of the 


giſgraced Georgian; but the former 


was more polite ; ſhe replied, that the 


dawn was approaching, becauſe ſhe 
already felt her hair agitated by the 


E The Grand Signior was {© ſatished 
© with this anſwer, that he ſwore that 
| ceither he, nor any of his ſucceſſors, 
© ſhould admit to their bed any other 
E women but Circaſſtans. 

| Slaves are a merchandize, the price 


from infancy to decrepitude. The 
E Gdiferent uſes for which they are de- 
E ſtined, their ſex, beauty, age, graces, 


or fix thouſand piaſtres.“ 
E tion they may be, are forbid to pur- 


are accounted Mahometans. 


Anecdote. 5 


radkerized as men without honour, or 
ccumulate, and to this paſſion ſacri- 


Ways deſerve this character, relates 
dhe following pertinent and entertain- 
ng anecdote: „ 
A French prieſt, whoſe name was 
| — lf we reckon the piaſtre at four 
dings the price of the work ſlaves 
Pl amount to 121. and that of the 


Pitta i20pl, ierling each. 


» 
— 


| pott breath of the morning zephyr. . 


b of which it is impoſſible to deter- 
mine. There are of them of all ages, 


& talents, ſtrength, and health regulate 
their value; it is from ſixty to five 


| It muſt be here remarked, that 
| Chriſtians and Jews of whatever na- 


| chaſe ſlaves from amongſt the Circaſ- 
ſians and the Abazes, becauſe they 
FF 
h BENEFICENT GRIPER; as 
(PHE late Dr. Goldſmith, in one 
1 of his Eſſays, in order to prove 
{that miſers, who are generally cha- 
without humanity, who live only to 


ice every other happineſs, do not al- 


Tze Beneficent Griper. 


C4 
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Godinot, went for a long time by 
the name of The Griper. 
to relieve the moſt apparent wretch- 
 ednefs ; and, by the ſkilful manage - 
ment of his vineyard, he had the 
good fortune to acquire immenſe 
ſums of money. The inhabitants of 
| Rheims, who were his fellow citizens, 
deteſted him; and the populace, who 
ſeldom love a miſer, wherever he 


| went, received him with contempt. 


He Kill, however, continued his ſim- 


| plicity of life, his amazing and un- 


remitted frugality. This good man 


had long perceived the wants of the 


poor in the city, particularly in hav- 
ing no water but what they were ob- 


| liged to buy at an advanced price; 


 wherefore, that whole ſum which he 


had been amaſſing, he laid out in an 


aqueduct, by which he did the poor 
more uſeful and laſting ſervice, than 
if he had diſtributed his whole income 


in charity every day at his door,” 


_ Having an opportunity, in the 
year 1771, of ſpending ſome weeks 
at Rheims, I made particular enqui- 
ries after a character ſo much deteſted, 
and yet fo excellent. Of what Gold- 
ſmith has ſaid it is certain that enough 
is true to juſtify his argument, that a 


man. Upon a ſtrict enquiry, however, 
I could not find that the populace ever 


| held him in that deteſtation of which 


Goldſmith ſpeaks. On the contrary, 


| his memory is held at Rheims in the 


1 


greateſt veneration. He devoted a- 
bove 500,000 livres ['21,8751. ſter- 
ling] tor different objects of public 
utility, ſuch as aqueducts, the em- 
belliſhment of the public walks, the 
inſtitution of free ſchools, &c. Gold- 


| ſmith is likewiſe miſtaken in ſaving, 


that he employed his whole fortune 


in bringing water to the city. on 
| this he expended only 100,000 livres 


[44375]. ſterling]; but the work 
not being finiſhed in his life-time, he 
left the remainder of his fortune to 
Thoſe who areacquaint- 
„ ed 


He refuſed ' 
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Indian Cuſtom, and Manners. 


ed with the French language, and 
who would wiſh for a more particular 


account of a citizen, who has ſo well 
_ deſerved the veneration of his coun- 


try, may read his Eulogy by his 
friend and compatriot, M. Lewis 
Leveſque de Pouilly, the author of 
an excellent work entitled, La Theorie 
des Sentimens Agreables. In the mean 
time ſome of your readers may not 


be diſpleaſed with the r con- 
ciſe account of him, which I have 
taken from that entertaining Biogra- 


| Phical Colle&ion, Le Nouveau Victi. 
onnaire Hiſtorique. 


john Godinot, Doctor of Divi- 


nity ; and Canon of the Cathedral of 
Rheims, was born in that city in the 
year 1661. Perſuaded, that to the 


peaceful ſacerdotal functions he might 
conſcientiouſly unite commerce, he 


enriched himſelf by trading in wine; 
but his riches were not for himſelf; 


"ou were for the poor and for his 
After having 
given twice the amount of his patri- 
mony to his family, he employed 
above 500,000 livies in decorating | 
the cathedral, in bringing good wa- 


 fellow-citizens only. 


ter into the city, in founding free- 
ſchools, and opening an aſylum for 
the ſick, While he was thus ſettin 
an example of the moſt uſeful bene- 


© ficence to the great and opulent, he 


was cenſured, and even oppoſed by 


ſome of his countrymen; and after 
he had cloſed his eyes, in the year 


©1749, at the age of eighty-ſeven, his 
enemies would fain have deprived 
3 of eccleſiaſtical ſepulture, on ac- 


count of his oppoſition to the cele- 


brated bull Unigenitus, But the in- 
fluence of the wiſer citizens prevailed : 
be was very honourably interred ; 


and a prodigious concourſe of People | 


attended at his 5 obſequies. 


Lou will perceive, fir, that the 1 
© cenſure and oppoſition mentioned in this 


account, is tar from being that uni- 


verſal deteſtation of the populace of 


which Goldſmith Sex and it pro- every now and then making 585 


religious ſentiments, from i] 


and candour which Chriſtiani; ; 


ceeded rather from a Cifference bf 
lat vig 
lence of ſanaticiſm which raged at 
that time in France between the Je. 


ſuits and the Janſeniſts; which er 


tended even to the aſhes of ti; ex. 


cellent man, and which would have 


induced the contending parties t 


conſign to everlaſting damnation the 
moſt virtuous characters on ent}, 
Happier now. is France in more en. 
liphtened ideas, in ideas more cor. 
tormable to the ſpirit of meckns 


in 


culcates. The virtuous, the henei. 
cent deeds of a Godinot are now 48 
univerſally revered in that country, 
as are the beautitu), the benevolent 
ſentiments of a Fenelon. 

J am, fir, Kc. 
: May I, 1789. Lucius 


to $4 ee, e 


Travel; through the interior Part of 
America, in a Serie; of Letter, h 


an Officer. 2 vol. S vo. Lane. 
HSE. letters, which a are Fo 


1 to be written by an officer af 
the name of Anbury, are devicated 


g | tothe Earl of Harrington; they con- 
tain much information, both rejped- 
ing the interior parts of the cont 


nent, the natives, and the operations 
of the army under general Burgoyne 
The letters are written in an calf, 


agreeable ſtyle, ande embelliſhed wth 
| ſome pleaſing views. 


We have ſelected the following for 


| the entertainment of our readers, 


| Camp at Batten. Mole Bay, upon Lake 


Champlain, June 24, 1777¹ 
Mr Drar FRIEND, 
After the meeting of the lndians 
at the river Bouquet, the general or 


| dered them ſome liquor; and the 
had a war dance, in which abe 


threw themſelves in various poſtures 


' 


ells; as to their appearance, nothing 


W.. manner, ſome with ſkins of 
alls with the horns upon their heads, 
Pers with à great quantity of 
eichers, and many in a ltate of total 
2 udity: there was one among them 
whole modeſty I could not help 
nag, and who, rather than be 
iveſted of any covering, had tied a 
lackbird before him. Joined to 
3 heſe ſtrange dreſſes, and added to 
be groteſque appearance, they paint 
beir faces of various colours, with 
W view to infpire an additional horror. 
Wl: is almoſt incredible to think what 
W prodigious degree of conceit and 
Woppery reigns amongſt the ſavages 
Win decorating their perſons, perhaps 
Pot inferior to that by which alone 
Wome of our pretty fellows of the pre- 
Went age ſo conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſh 
bemſelves. The following ſtriking 
nſtance of it, ſeveral other officers, 
Was well as myſelf, were eye-witneſles 
to, and it afforded us no {ſmall en- 
Nertanment: . f 


e obſerved a young Indian who 
as preparing for the war-dance, 
ted under a wan, with a ſmall 
Wooking-glaſs placed before him, and 
purrounded with ſeveral papers, filled 
Vith different paints. At our ſtop- 
Ping to obſerve him, he was at firſt 
a little diſconcerted, and appeared 
dilpleaſed, but ſoon 


11 a WE 
bis face with a little bear's greaſe, 


za little black, blue, and green paints, 
Lend having viewed himſelf for ſome 
ume in the glaſs, in a rage he wiped 
pt all of, and began again, but with 
o better ſucceſs, Rill appearing diſ- 
| 2 We vent on to the council, 
Which Tafted near two hours, and on 


Our - | . . 
"Turn tound the Indian in the 


i 


ore horrid can you paint to your 
ugination, being dreſſed in ſuch an 


In our way to their encampment, 


PIs 


then rubbed in ſome vermilion, then 


oY 


———— 


” 
me poſition, and at the ſame em- 


| after proceeded | 
3v adorn himſelf. He firſt ſmeared { 


Indian Cuſtoms and Manners, 


this art, have not tuch a variety of 


tints to exerciſe their genius with! 
in my mind, if they mult paint, the 


more ridiculous they appear, the 
better. | 5 | | 
Bear's greaſe, indeed, would not 
be a very delicate perfume, but no 
matter——if nature mult be patched 
up, it little ſignifies with what! 
I could laugh at the ſtreaks of an 


Indian, but am ftruck with contempt 


at the airs put on by your flirts, from 


a penny-worth of'carmine, and am 
touched with pity when ty would 


aſſume the glow of f/teen, through a 


falſe ſhame, or a childiſh want of ad- 


Py meat, having nearly conſumed 


* 


ö 


gs 


miration! 


An Indian's idea of war conſiſts in 
nerer fighting in an open field, but 
upon ſome very extraordinary occa- 
ſion, ſor they conſider this method as 
unworthy an able warrior, and as an 
affair in which fortune governs, more 
chan prudence or courage. 


| 


art of ſurpriſing, and watching the 


They are of eſſential ſervice in 
either defending or invading a coun- 
try, being extremely ſkilſul in the 


motions of an enemy. 


On a ſecret expedition they light no 
fire to warm themſelves, nor pre- 


pare their victuals, but {ubtilt merely 
on the miſerable pittance of ſome 


of their meal mixed with water; they : 
| lie cloſe to the ground all day, and 


only march in the night; while halt- 
ing to reſt and refreſh themſelves, 
ſcouts are ſent. out on every ſide to 
reconnoitre the country, and beat 
up every place where they ſuſpect an 
enemy. can lie concealed. Two of 


the principal things that enable them. 


to find out their enemies, is the 


ſmoke of their fires, which they ſmell. 


at a vaſt diſtance, and their tracks, 


in the diſcovery and diſtinguiſhing of 
which they are poſſeſſed of a ſagacity 


equally afloniſhing, for they will diſ- 
cern, by the footſteps, that to us 
iN Ss. would 


2 
all his ſtock of colours! What a pity _ 
it is the ladies in England, adepts in 
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would appear extremely confuſed, 
nearly the number of men, and the 
length of time fince they paſſed ; this 
latter circumſtance was confirmed to 
me by an officer, who bas the ſuper» 
intending of their tribes. Being out 
upon a icout with them, they dif 
cerned ſome footſteps, when the In- 
dians told him that ſeven or eight 
people had paſſed that way, and that 
only two or three days fince: they 
had not gone far, before they came 
to a plantation with a houſe upon it, 
and as is the cuſtom with the In 


; ſcouting party of the Americans, con- 
fiſting of ſeven who had come there 
- over-nighr. _ 


In travelling through the woods, 
they carefully obſerve the trees, ef 
pecially the tall pines, which are 
for the moſt part void of foliage on 
the branches that are expoſed to the 
north wind, the trunk on that fide 
| having the bark extremely rugged, by 
- which they aſcertain the direction 
to be taken; and for their more eaſy 
_ diſcovery of their way back again, 
tomahawks are continually blazing 
the trees, which is cutting off a ima 


along they 
PFF 
Evxery Indian is a hunter, and their 
manner of making war is of tbe 
lame nature, only changing the ob- 
ject, by ſkulking, ſurprifing and kill- 
ing thoſe of their own ſpecies, inſtead 
of the. brote creation... s. 
There is an indiſputable neceſſity 
of having Indians, where Indians 
are employed apainſt you, unleſs we 
had men enough of our own trained 
up in that ſort of military exerciſe, 
as our European diſcipline is of 
little avail in the woods againſt ſa- 


break down the under. 


—_— 


..._, The reaſon of my dwelling ſo much 
on the ſubje of Indians, is becauſe 
I sam ſenſible how repugnant it is to 


lian Cuſtoms and Manner. 


gainſt them fight; we mult ule the 
men, in the laſt war, previous to their 


dians, ran up to it, and ſurpriſed a | 


piece of the bark, and as they march | the 
the pebbles, of which great abundance 


employ them, and how much t. 


; eit 
cruelty and barbarity has been caag 
gerated, | 


They fight, as thoſe oppoſed 3. 


fame means as our enemies, to be 
put on an equal footing with them, { 
often reflect on that laconic ſpeech à 
great and gallant officer made to his 


going to battle, * There, my brave 
lads, there's the enemy, and, by 
God, if you do not kill them, they 
bill ye... 785 
There is a very great natural curio- 
ſity upon Lake Champlain; ] am 
led to imagine that it was originally 
two lakes. About the centre of it 
the land contracts to ſuch a degree, 
that it appears as if the rock had 
been ſeparated by an earthquake; 
the paſſage between what are now two 
rocks, was but juſt wide enough tor 
our large ſhips to paſs through, and 
that only with a fair wind, on aG 
count of the current. You'll allow 
the place to be very jultly named 
OY SO EL : 
This bay, where our preſent en- 
campment is, lies on the ſouth fide cf 
the lake, and derives its name from 


are thrown on the ſhores, the en- 
act form of a button mould, and 
where thoſe of wood or horn could 
not be procured, would be no bad 
ſubſtitute. | „ 

Juſt before we entered this bay 
there came on a moſt violent and un. 
expected ſquall, occaſioneu by lad 
winds blowing from the top of the 
high mountains on the north fide of 
the lake: it was but of ſhort dur# 
tion, but very terrible while it lat 
ed. You will form ſome idea how 
powerful, and with what violenc 
it blows from theſe mountains, from 
the following circumſtance: A ima 
brig belonging to the fleet, . 
very little fail, was in an inſtant 


— 


u 
duke feelings of an Eogliſuman 85 


flat on her ide, and the crew 7 


What an Eſcape! A Parental Teſen. 


obliged to cut away the maſts to 
make her riſe again. The lake was 
valtly agitated, you may eaſily judge 
how very dangerous it mult have 
deen to the {mall batteaux, which are 
conſtrued with flat bottoms, and 
quite ungovernable when it blows 
hard. "Though the men who rowed 
the batteau in which 1 was, were con- 
tinually reheved, it was with much 
dificulty they could bring her into 
this bay, their ſtrength being almoſt 
exhauſted, However, the whole 
brigade got ſafe except two batteaux 
that were ſwamped juſt as they got 
Cloſe in ſhore, but as it was not out 
of a man's depth, no lives were loſt, 

During this ſtorm I dreaded much 
for the fate of the Indians in their 


have inevitably been ſunk; npon 
reflection, indeed, they did not ſeem 
to be in ſuch perſonal danger, as 
both male and female, above the 
(tate of infancy, are eternally in the 
water; to the ſurpriſe of every one, 
however, their canoes roſe to every 
wave, and floated like a cork, which 


. 


muſt be entirely owing to the light- | 


neſs of their conſtruction; this light- 
neſs obliged them to remain ſome 
time upon the lake after we landed, 
leſt the waves fhould daſh their ca- 
2 againſt the ſhore, and deſtroy 
6 


that at the mouth of the river Bouguet 

there is a ſmall iſland, on which wete 
found ſeveral young fawns, where 
the does had ſwam acroſs to drop 
them, as if by a natural inſtin& ſenſible 
that the buck would deſtroy her 
Joung, A ſoldier of the company, 
who had been on this iſland, got one, 
which he preſented to his captain; it 
Was beautifully marked, and ſo 
young, that it could ſcarcely walk; 
we put it on board the batteau, but 
during the ſtorm it was waſhed over- 

ard, and every effort to ſave it 


8 


heart, but to inſtruct, to 


I omitted to mention in my laſt, | 


loved ineffectual, without, hazards 


| great. aſcendency over me, and I 


ing the lives of thoſe in the batteau. 
Every day, as Addiſon ſays, grows 


„ Big with the fate of Cato and of 


No. | 


To-morrow we embark from this 
place to Crown Point, where our 
operations commence againſt the ene- 
my. Reſt aſſured I thall embrace 
every opportunity of ſending you the 
particulars of our proceedings. 

5 Yours, &c. 
CHRON HE HEHE 


* 4 *. 


| Wnar ax Escarf ! A Parental 


Leſſon, 


| [From the French of the Mercure de 
birch canoes, which I thought mult | 5 


France. ] | 


\ ELL, my friend, thou art 
now a father. What happi- 


| neſs awaits thee ! But with what dan». 


gers too art thou ſurrounded ! I will 
relate to thee an event of my life, 
which I can never forget, and which 


it is time to commit to thy memory. 


I will not endeavour to embelliſh it; 


| ſor my object is not to amuſe thy 


imagination, nor even to intereſt thy 

enlighten thy 
paternal tenderneſs. „„ 
I am of an honourable and opu- 


Neither attention nor 


expence was ſpared in my education, 
At the age of twenty-five, I Was 


married to one of the moſt lovely of 
her fex. Our affections. were reci- 
procal; our happineſs exquiſite: too 
exquiſite indeed to be laſting. Ten 
years after our marriage, I loſt this 
excellent wife, who left a ſon and 
daughter, yet too young to be ſenſi- 
ble how irreparable was their loſs. 1 


committed them to the care of a vas 


let-de-chambre, who had waited upon 


me from my boyhood. This man 


was inceſſantly complaining of my 
children; and, as he had obtained a 


im- 


* 


99% 
implicitly believed his aſſertions, you 

may imagine my afflitibn. An old 
college friend, who was viſiting me 
in my country retirement, watched 

the conduct of my children, and that 
of my valet de chambre. Having 

in vain endeavoured to ſhake my 
confidence in the latter, he per- 
ſnaded me, however, that in the 
education of my children I had not 


adopted a proper plan; and I fol- 


lowed his advice in ſending my 
daughter to a convent, and mv ſon 
to a military boarding-ſchool. He 
bad the goodneſs, moreover, to al- 
ſure me, that he himſelf would be 
aſſiduouſly attentive to their pro- 
greſs. M 
This arrangement ſeemed to give 
great pleaſure to my valet de cham- 
bre, who enjoyed, in courſe, a greater 
degree of leiſure. My friend fre- 
quently wrote to me concerning my 
children, and his letters were ex- 
tremely ſatisfactory. I communicated 
the contents of them to my valet - de- 
chambre; but they did not ſeem to 


0 afford him any pleaſure, and I ob- 


ſerved that he was much happier in 
talking of one of my couſins, and 
particularly of his children, who were 
_ inceſſantly the ſubject of his praiſe. 
Alter two years abſence, my chil- 
dren requeſted permiſſion to viſit me, 
and to ſpend the holidays at my houſe. 
' I conſented, and my college friend 


— 


accompanied them. I found them | 
greatly improved both in perſon and 


underſtanding. My joy was that of 
a good father: their careſſes rendered 
me inexpreſſibly happy: they awaken- 
ed all the recollection of that felicity 
ther. I ſhed tears of tenderneſs ; 
wept afreſh, at the repeated effuſion 
of their affectionate ſenſibility, 
HFaving no motives for diſtruſt; I 


often left the key in my bureau, in 


which Ihad placed two purſes of 1200 
livres, in preſence . of my children | 


What an Eſcape! A Parental Leſſon. 


days after, having occaſion for money, 
what was my aſtoniſhment, at finding 
only one of my purſes ! My valet. 
de-chambre, whom 1 queſtioned on 
the theft, ſeemed to anſwer with he. 


of afflicting me by ſpeaking. In fine, 
having inſiſted upon an explanation, 
he informed me, that, trom his cham. 


very ſpot. 
firmed his account but too well, 
| lamented that taſte for expence wih 


up: a fatal taſte, he added, which 


—_ g 


tunes and of ſuch guilt. 


| lieve his children guilty ! The emo- 


p 'They perceived my embarraſſment, 
my agitation ; and they trembled in 
_ anſwering me, when I deſired an ac- 


louis d'ors I had given them. vur- 
priſed to find they bad ſpent none of 


agitation, that they had gratified their 


they could only anſwer by their tears. | 
I no longer doubted that they were 
ouilty ; and I ſent them away, de- 


prepare to leave me the next day. 
| My college friend, ſurpriſed at this 
vrhich 1 had enjoyed with their mo- b 
ſilence when he queſtioned me, te.: 
and they wiped them away, while 1 


day with my children. L conſented. 


and the valet - de- chambre. Some 


ſitation. He appeared appreheniive 


ber window, he had feen my chil. 
dren bury the purſe of money in the 
park, and he. pointed out to me th- 
Many circumſtances co; - 
He 
which my children had been brought 
has been productive of fuch misſor- 

What torture to a father, to be- 
tions of my ſoul were viſible in my 
countenance. I endeavoured to con- 


ceal them, when my children came, 
as uſual, to ſalute me in the morning. 


count how they had expended ſome 


it, 1 told them, {til} with the fame 


wiſhes with ſome other money, Which, 
no doubt, they had. They bluſhed; 


firing them, at the fame time, {0 


ſudden order, and ſtill more at my 


proached me with all the warmth 
which triendthip could inſpire; but, 
perceiving that I returned no anſwer 
to all theſe marks of the molt lincere 
attachment, he requeſted me to give 
orders that he might depart the fame 


Put | 


But before their departure, my valet- 
de- chambre having conducted me to 
the ſpot where the purſe of 1200 
lyres was depolited, I brought them 
away, replaced them in my bureau, 
and was retiring to my chamber, a 
rey to the moſt painful reflections. 
Still agitated beyond expreſſion, I 
was walking with quick ſteps, when 
] heard ſomebody walking haſtily in 
the garden, and I preſently ſaw my 
children running towards the place in 
my park, whence L had juſt brought 
the purſe of money. I went into a 
cloſet, where I could the better ob- 
ſerve their motions. 


E where the purſe had been concealed ! 
E 1 rang inſtantly for my valet de- 


chambre, and I faid to him with a 
voice of horror, Thou haſt not de- | gion, he deſired to ſpeak to mein 
private. 


ceived me: my children are there, 
looking for what they have ſtolen. 
See! See! — The man, not in the 
leaſt diſconcerted, with an unaltered 
countenance ſaid, I never told you 


him to haſten their departure, and to 
acquaint them, that I would not ſce 
them. e „ 
After their departure, my valet- 
de· chambre came to me with a very 
melancholy air. I enquired into the 
cauſe; and he anſwered, that the 
circumſtance which had given him 


the greateſt pain, and which had 
made him the moſt ſenſibly appre- 

henſive for the future welfare of my 
children, was, that they had received 


this order without the leaſt appear- 


ance of concern, and had left their 
father's manſion without regret, - 1 


am haſty; I am paſſionate. I in- 


I ſtantly wrote to my friend not to let 
either of my children ſtir out, with- 


out my orders, and I reduced my al- 
lowance for their expences ; but I did 
not reveal to him the ſecret. anguiſh 
of my heart, My children wrote to 
| Me from lime to time: 
| Ulver their letters. 


; * 


What was my 
grief and agony, when I faw chem 
loop, and ſearch in the very ſpot 


I did not 


| 


| 


What an Eſcape !' A Parental Leſhn. 


| wretch unworthy of pardon ! 
an untruth in my lite. -I ordered 


ſettled my affairs in ſuch a manner, 


tered this arrangement: My valet- 
de-chambre was taken ill; and the 
diſorder became ſo alarming, that it 


tachment to me, I lamented the loſs 
which I was likely to ſuſtain, by the 


him exclaim, that he merited my ut- 


1200 livres, and the more readily to 
he had perſuaded them, on pretext 
| would pleaſe them, to go and ſearch 
concealed. He added, that ſome 


the bad conduct of my ſon, were 
contained all his correſpondence with 


and, while uttering a few words more, 
expired. | 


my ſituation! I longed to ſee my 
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My chief ſociety was that couſin, 
in whoſe favour my valet-de-chambre 
had lo warmly intereſted me. I grew 
extremely fond of him: we became 
inſeparable. Governed by a reſent- 
ment which bordered on frenzy, L 


that I left nothing to my children bur 
what they were entitled to by laws 
and I bequeathed the remainder of my 
fortune to the children of my couſin. 

But an unexpected event ſoon al- 


was thought neceſſary to adminiſter 
the ſacraments. Perſuaded of his at- 


death of ſuch a faithful ſervant. Af- 
ter having tulfilled the duties of reli- 


Oh! my friend, how ſhall 
] deſcribe my feelings, when I heard 


moſt indignation ; that he was a 
In a 
word, he informed me, that my chil- 
dren were not guilty of the theft. of 
which he had accuſed them; that he 
had himſelf concealed the purſe of 
induce me to beheve this accuſation, 
that they would find ſomething that 
the ſpot where the purſe had been 


anonymous letters J had received on 


— — 
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written by one of his friends; and he 
deſired a box to be opened, which 
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this friend. After this confeſſion, he 
beſought my pardon for his crime, 


Recovered ſrom the firſt impreſſions 
of this interview, how different was 


children again, to embrace them, 
| , a 


credulity. I wrote to my college 
Friend ; I entreated him to come to 
me with my ſon and daughter ; and I 
33 to open my whole heart to 
im. While I was expecting their 
arrival, I reflected often on the dan 
ger of a blind and unbounded confi- 
dence in our ſervants. I had con- 
demned my children as guilty, and 
they were innocent. What a ſource 


of remorſe to a feeling mind! If I | 


had died before this wretch, of what 
imjuſtice to my children ſhould I have 
deen guilty ! And for no other rea- 
fon than that I had not made all the 
enquiries that were neceſſary before 
I had a right to pronounce them 
_—_— 7 

I will not attempt to deſcribe what 
I felt on ſeeing them again! With 
what pleaſure, with what tranſport 1 
embraced them! In them, and in my 
excellent friend, I fhall find all my 


. happineſs ; and I hope ſoon to aug» | 


ment it by the choice of a ſon and 
daughter in- law. I will relate to 
them my griefs, my errors. I will 
inſtruct them by my example; that 
they may be wiſer than J have been, 
and, of courſe, more uniformly. 
happy. e ij 


OBSERVATIONS and REFLECTIONS 

mmade in the Courſe of a Journey 
through France, IrALv, and Gxk- 

ANN. Hy 
2 Vols. 8 vo. 


7) /T RS. Piozzi's talents for de- 
AVI fcription are evident through- | 
out theſe volumes. Though her re- 
marks on ſubjects of a lighter kind 


are ſprightly and pleaſing, yet we | 


may eaſily diſcover a depth of pene- 
tration, and a juſtnefs of thought, 
wen thoſe of a more ſerious: caſt 

come under her conſideration. Her 


Extract, from Mrs. Piozzi s Tour, : 


and to confeſs to them my too eaſy | 
| 
_ deſcriptions, intereſting narratives, 


following particulars: 


laws; and have heard often, that 


| 


they love her; and ſurely the true 


4345444054445 


| | conſuls of the Commonwealth. 
Heſter Lynch Piozzi. | 
| climates—let us then permit them to 
be jealous of a conſtitution which all 


propagate ſtrange ſtories to its diſad- 


very new nor very ſtrange: the reg 


reffections in general are pertinent 


1 * 
2 3 9 | 


a. acid a. 
Peng”, I hes! 


and ingenious, and her obſervation: 
afford both inſtruction and am; 
ment. | 

Our future ExtraQts from this pub. 
lication will principally conſiſt of (hort 


and characteriſtical anecdotes, all of 
which are ſtrongly expreſſive of na. 
tional manners and local prejudices, 

Or Venice and its laws we have the 


WE have been told much of 
the ſuſpicious temper of the Venetian 


every diſcourſe is ſuffered, except 
ſuch as tends to political converſa- 
tion, in this city; and that whatever 
nobleman, native of Venice, is ſcen 
ſpeaking familiarly with a foreign 
miniſter, runs a riſque of puniſhments 
too terrible to be thought on. 

How far that manner of proceed. 
ing may be wiſe or juſt, I know not; 
certain it is that they have preſerved 
their laws inviolate, their city unat- 
tempted, and their republic reſpe&- 
able, through all the concuſſions 
that have ſhaken the reſt of Europe, 
Surrounded by envious powers, 1t 
becomes them to he vigilant; con- 
ſcious of the value of their uncon- 
quered ſtate, it is no wonder that 


Amor Patriæ never glowed more 
warmly in old Roman boſoms than 
in theirs, who draw, as many families 
here do, their pedigrees from the 


= IQ... 4 29. OS. on. we cam 


Love without jealouſy is ſeldom to 
be met with, eſpecially in theſe warm 


the other Rates of Italy look on with 
envy not unmixed with malice, an 


vantage. . | 1 
That ſuſpicion ſhould be concealed 
under the maſk of gaiety is neither 


of our Charles II. was equally 5 
mous for: plots, peijuries, and 2 


Extrat tem Mrs. Piozazi's Tour. 


chaſtiſements, as for wanton levity 
and indecent frolics: but here at Ve- 
nice there are no unpermitted frolics: 
her rulers love to ſee her gay and 
cheerſul: they are the fathers of 
their country, and if they iadulge, 
take care not to ſpoil her. 
The deep ſecrecy of their councils, 
however, and unrelenting ſteadineſs 
of their reſolutions, cannot be better 
explained than by telling a little tory, 
which will illuſtrate the private virtue 
as well as the public authority of theſe 
extraordinary people; for though the 
tale is now in abler hands (intending, 


its baſis), the ſummary may ſerve 
to adorn my little work; as a land- 
ſcape painter refuſes not to throw the 
ſtory of Phaeton's petition for Apollo's 


of illuminating the back ground, 
though Ovid has written the ſtory, 
and Titian has painted it. : 


hundred, one of the many ſpies who 
ply this town by night, ran tothe ſtate 


nobleman (naming him) had connec- 


and went privately to his houſe every 
night at a certain hour. The meſor- 


| believe, nor would proceed, without 
| better or ſtronger proof, againſt a 
man for whom he had an intimate 
perſonal friendſhip, and on whoſe 
| virtue he counted with very particu- 
| rreliance. Another ſpy was there- 
fore ſet, and brought back the ſame 
intelligence, adding the deſcription of 


and went out himſelf; when his eyes 


tiling all remorſe, he ſent publicly 


is door, 
| Nothin) 
Val, if 


as I am told, to form a tragedy upon 


car into his picture, for the purpoſe 


| grants, as they call him, could not 


his diſguiſe: on which tlie worthy 
| Magiſtrate put on his maſk and bauta, 


confirming the report of his infor- 
mants, and the reflection on his duty 


| for Foſcar ini in the morning, whom 
the populace attended all weeping to 


| So was Foſcarini loſt! fo died he a 


Some years ago then, perhaps a | 


inquiſitor, with infor mation that ſuch a 


tions with the French ambaſſador, | 


—_—_—— 


but refolute denial of che | 


— — 


crime alledged could however be 
forced from the firm minded citizen, 
who, ſenſible of the diſcovery, pre- 


be inevitable, and ſubmitted to the 
Tate his friend was obliged to inffict; 
no leſs than a dungeon for life, that 

dungeon ſo horrible, that I have 
heard Mr. Howard was not permit- 
ted to ſee it. 1 


lamentations were vain. The ma- 
giſtrate who condemned him never 
recovered the ſhock: but Foſcarini 
was heard of no more, till an old 
lady died 40 years after in Paris, 
whoſe laſt confeſſion declared the was 
viſited with amorous intentions by a 
| nobleman of Venice whoſe name ſhe 
never knew, while ſhe reſided there 
as companion to the ambaſſadreſs. 


martyr to love and tenderneſs for 
female reputation! Is it not therefore 


lady's pen, who has choſen it as the 


will anticipate no further.“ | 
The following is a curious inſtance 
of animal {agacity: 


« An odd thing, to which I was 
this morning witneſs, has called my 
thoughts away to a curious train of 
reflections upon the animal race; and 
how far they may be made com- 
panionable and intelligent. The fa- 


dence among us, and from the un- 
now inhabits this his 
and being fond of dumb creatures, as 


we call them, took to petting a 
' Pigeon, one of the few animals which 


degree of comfort to themſelves. 


ing his maſter company, I truſt, ob- 


tained ſo perfect an ear and taſte for 
| — e © 
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pared for that puniſhment he knew to 


The people lamented, but: their 


a ſtory fit to be celebrated by that 


baſis of her future tragedy !—But L 


mous Ferdinand Bertoni, fo well 
| known in London by his long reſi- 


| diſputed merit of his compolitions, N | 
native city, 


can live at Venice, where, as I ob- 
ſerved, ſcarcely any quadrupeds can 
be admitted, or would exiſt with any 


This creature has, however, by keep- 


e 
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muſic, that no one who ſees his be- 
baviour can doubt for a moment of 
the pleaſure he takes in hearing Mr. 
Bertoni play and ſing: for as ſoon as 
he ſits down to the inſtrument, Co— 
lumbo begins ſhaking his wings, per- 
ches on the pianoforte, and expreſſes 
the moſt indubitable emotions of de 
light. If however he, or any one 
_ elſe, ſtrike a note falſe, or make any 
kind of diſcord upon the keys, the dove 
never fails to ſhew evident tokens 
of anger and diſtreſs; and if teized 
too long, grows quite enraged; peck- 
ing the offender's legs and fingers in 
ſuch a manner, as to leave nothing 
| Jeſs doubtful than the fincerity of his 
reſentment. Signora Cecilia Giulani, 
a2 a ſcholar of Bertoni's, who has re- 
__ ceived ſome overtures from the Lon 
don theatre lately, will, if ſhe ever 
Arrives there, bear teſtimony to the 
truth of an aſſertion very difficult to 
delieve, and to which J ſhould hardly 
myſelf give credit, were I not witneſs 
to it every morning that I chuſe to 
call and confirm my own belief. A 
friend preſent proteſted he ſhould 
feel afraid to touch the harpſichord 
| Hefore ſo nice a critic; and though 
we all laughed at the aſſertion, Ber- 
toni declared he never knew the bird's 
Judgment fail; and that he often kept 
him out of the room, for fear of his 
affronting or tormenting thoſe who 
came to take muſical inſtructions. 
With regard to other actions of life, 
1 faw nothing particular in the pigeon 
but his tameneſs, and ſtrong attach. 
ment to his maſter: for though never 
winged, and only clipped a very 
little, he never ſeeks to range away 
from the houſe, or quit his maſter's 
ſervice, any more than the dove of 
Anacreon. RE Cs 
While his better lot beſtows 
Sweet tepaſt and ſoft repoſe; 
And when feaſt and frolic tire, 


Female Herviſm. 


commanding a very extenſive view 
ſped of this city. It derives its name 


from a circumſtance wherehy it is 


not ſuperior to ours. 


priſoner; madame de Verchere, how- 
| ever, perceiving them approach in a 


to a diſtance ; they inſtantly returned, 


| only diſcover a woman, who appear- 


| at length compelled 


| returning, and greatly 
number to the Indians. 1 
not the only inſtance of this lady 


A Remarkable Inflance of Fenty 


HrerorM, 


Few days ago, I went to fe 
ſome officers of the 24:1 epi. 
ment, at Verchere, near Montreal; 
which village is extremely pleaſant, 


both ways of the river, with a pro 


proved that the fair fex, upon emer. 
gencies, Polieſs a courage equal. if 
In the ear 
1690, when this province was in 3 
continual ſtate of warfare with the 
Indians, and the inhabitants were 
obliged to reſide in forts, it happened 
that a madame de Verchere was left 
alone in the fort, while the reſt of 
the people were at work in the fields; 
a ſmall party of Indians gaining this 
intelligence, were determined to en- 
ter the fort, plunder it, and take her 


poſture for ſcaling the paliſado, fired 
ſome muſquet ſhot, and drove them 


and were again repulſed, aſtoniſhed, 
you may be ſure, fince they could 


— XX -5- ---Y 7-H, 


ed as undiſmayed as if ſhe had been 
ſurrounded with a numerons garriſon. 
The Indians knowing the place was 
unprovided with any other defence, 
made ſeveral attempts, and were ale 
ways repulſed by the lady, who dee 
fended herſelf in the fort for neat 
four hours, with a valour and pre- 
ſence of mind which would have Gone 
honour to an old warrior : they were 
to retire entirely 
as the inhabitants of the fort (who 
always went out to labour wit their 
muſquets, in caſe of an attack) wele 
| {ſuperior in 
This was 
's 
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courage, for about two years after, 


| : Drops aſleep upon his lyre,” | ee. 5 | 
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party of the ſame indians but _ 


\ 
— 


more numerous, ſurprized and took 
priloners the men, when at work; a 
| little girl happened to make her 
| eſcape, who, running into the fort, 
acquainted madame de Verchere of 
W <1: had happened. Shortly after 
we Indians appeared before the fort, 


not a ſoul left in it, beſide a young 
ſoldier and a number of women, who 
taiſed moſt lamentable cries at the 


leading the men captive. There was 


schr of their huſbands being led pri- 


ſoners. In the midſt of this, madame 


de Verchere loſt neither her courage 


nor preſence of mind, for after lock- 
iag up the women, that their groans 
and weeping might not inſpire the 
Indians with additional courage, and 
aſſuming the habiliments of a ſoldier, 
the fireda piece of cannon and ſeveral 
E muſquet ſhot, ſhewing herſelf with 
| her ſoldier, ſometimes in one redoubt 
| and ſometimes in another, always 
firing upon the approach of the In- 


not make a fierce aſſault, as by her 


many men in the garriſon, Fortu- 
| nately for the lady, ſhe had not long 
to remain in this diſagreeable tate, 
| forthe chevalier de Criſafy, who was 
| governor of a ſmall fort at Chamblee, 
| Upon hearing the firing of cannon, 
| came to the ſuccour ot the place, and 
| that fo ſuddenly, that the Indians 
were obliged to make a very preci- 


behind them. 


This remarkable lady lived to a 
good old age, and died in Normandy, 
| Vhere there is a monument erected 


ances of her fortitude and bravery. 
One would imagine that this ſpot 
of Verchere was deſtined for the trial 
2 fortitude and bravery in the fair 
— to which I might add conjugal 
\ ection. At this time a lady reſides 
cre, noble by birth, in whom are 
united all the foftneſs and delicacy of 
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ſtratagem they ſuppoſed there were 


Original and ſelect Poetry. 


| 


| dians to the breaſt-work, who did 


pitate retreat, leaving their priſoners | 


to her, with theſe two ſingular in- | 


_Y 


her ſex, ever accuſtomed to thoſe 


which are attendant upon high rank 
and fortune: the has forſaken ail the 
pleaſures of the gay and faſhionable 
world, to accompany her huſband to 
the wild foreſts of Canada; already 
travelled a vaſt extent of country, in 
different extremities of ſeaſon, and 
with difficulties that an Furopean will 
not eaſily conceive. 
of connubial attachment, in the le- 
vity of the preſent day, are rarely to 
be met with; but that ſuch characters 
do exiſt, and that the pleaſure and 


has not only encountered the hard- 
ſhips already deſcribed, but upon 
joining the army, in addition to her 


former fatigues, had to attend her 
huſband upon his ſick bed, in a miſer- 
able hut at Charnblee. A mind like 
hers, animated by love and affection, 
is alone capable of encountering ſuck 
og CR ne i Tt 
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Verſes by Queen Mary, on the death 
/ ber hujband 
— 


woe; 
A loſs beyond the reach of thought; 
While paſs away life's faireſt years, 
In heaving ſighs and mournful tears. 


Did cruel Deſtiny e'er ſned 
Such horror on a wretched head? 
Did e'er once happy womap know 
So fad a ſcene of heart-felt woe? 
For ah! behold on yonder bier 


Alas! even in my blooming hours, 
-S$V.3 
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elegances and refined enjoyments- 


Such inſtances 


gaĩeties of the beau onde have not alto- 
gether vanquithed the ſocial virtues, 
is to be inſtanced in that pattern of 
her ſex, lady Harriet Ackland, who 


Francis II. by Mr. 
T N melting ſtrains that ſweetly flow, 
1 Tun'd to the plaintive nctes of 


My eyes ſurvey, with anguiſh fraught, 


| All that my heart and eyes held dear. * 


Mid 
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No place my ſteps can long detain, 


flowers, 
I'm doom'd each cruel! pang to ſhare, 
Th' extremeſt ſorrows of deſpair, 


Nor other joy nor bliſs can prove 


Than griet and diſappointed love. 
The ſweet delights of happier days, 


New anguilh in my boſom raiſe, 


Of ſhining day, the pureſt light 
To me is drear and gloomy night; 
Nor 1s there aught ſo good and fair, 


As now to claim my ſlighteſt care. 


In my full heart and ſtreaming eyes, 
Pourtray'd by woe, an image lies, 


Which ſable robes but faintly ſpeak, 


Or the pale languor of my cheek, 


Pale as the vi'let's faded leaf, 
The tints of love's deſpairing g grief. 


Perplex'd by this unwonted Pain, 


Yet change of ſcene no comfort gives, 


Where ſorrow's form for ever lives. 
My worſt, my happieſt, ſtate of mind, | 


In ſolitude alone l find, 
If chance my liſtleſs footſtep de 


| If to the heavens „in rapturous trance, 2 


J haply throw a wiſtful glance, 


His viſicnary ſorm I ſee, | 
Pictur'd in orient clouds; to me, | 

Sudden it flies, and he appears, 

Drown'd in a wat'ry tomb of tears. 


+ & while if balmy flumbers ſpread 
Their downy pinions ofer my bead: 5 
I touch bis hand in ſhadowy dreams, 


His voice to ſoothe my fancy ſeems, 


. When wak'd by toil, or lull'd by reſt, | 
His image ever fills my breaſt, 


: No other « bject meets my ſight, 


Howe'er in robes of beauty dight, 


Which to my ſad deſpairing heart, 


One tranſient wiſh will e'er impart ; 


Exempt from that unalter'd woe, 


W hich this fad v2 eat muſt ever know, | 


G and ſelecgt Poetry. 
Mid opening” youth reſplendent. 


| But ceaſe my fong—Ceaſe to com. 
plain! 

| And cloſe the idly plaintive ſtrain, 
To which, no artificial tears, 


f But love unfeign'd the barthen bears, 


Nor can my fortows e'er decreaf, 
For ah! his abſence n&er can ccaſe. 


eee. ea N 
To the Editor of 
Te ApgrDeten Macazius 


Ente, if ve think my humble 
verſe 


| Your Magazine will nae diſgra ace, 


| TOY the reſt you'll gae't a place, 
If it ne'er clog 


Ts Your ſale, by offering md ur 


| A dead lap dog. 
As Mad am's indiſpos'd herſell, 
That ſhe's unfit his worth to tell, 
Or elſe ſhe would his prauiſes well 
In better notes; 


1 But bete 5 ber thoughts as 1 can ſpell, 
Thro' thady groves, or flowery meads, 


Whether at dawn of riſing day, 

Or ſilent evening's ſetting ray, | 
Fach grief that abſence can impart, 
Inceſſant rends my tortur'd heart. 


In guid bredd ſcots, 
Ventful day, unbappy morn, 
That leaves me thus to gh tor 
lor... 


: : Since ſullen death from me bas torn 


That bonny head; 
How can this dire event be born. 
Muy Shock lies dead! 


— :'Þ 0 whan I fee his cloſed cen, 
And mind that they ſhort time fin- 


ſeen, 


Look d in wy TRE, and clear gd ſhine 


As ony bead, 
| My nee I cannae contain, 


Were Ibut fit to draw's portraiture, 


And nane cud ding him wi »guidnature 
O a the breed; 


4 
5 0! but he was a kindly creatüle, 


Who now lies dead. 
Whane'er he nott to take a MP! 
He came und lay down in my lap, 
Then he would ſleep as ſoun's 2 lap, 

Wichouten i ; 
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Now that he's dead, | 


For wit was ſtamp'd onilka feature, 
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Vet death bas euch bim f in his trap, Whan ither dogs would raiſe 

| And felPt him dead. | wark, 

ur fiſter A— , fays it's a fin, | And niarr at either in the dark, 

4 Far bny brite to mak a din; He was mair wiſe, and had a ſpark 

rde be warſe tho' a' my kin | O'gentler blood; 
Were cauld as lead; | Nae mair I'll hear his chearful bark 

For them I dinna care a pin, Who now hes dead. 

BH Since Shock lies dead. A' tender hearted kind o' folk, 

A Th ih forrow I repine at fare, Gae mourn, and ev” ry ſigh unlock, 

E That's taen frae me my only pett; And lat nae jeering girurner mock, 

E | It was my Care baith air and late | In taunting meed, 

. To doe him guid; Cauſe I wi' tears lament my Shock 

E I he like 0? him Vil never get Who now lies dead. 

Z Who pow bes dead. Aberdeen 20 „July 1 759. | 
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ANEW DRINKING SONG. 


The Words by G. th; a” 
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"The! wiſdom will nals about joy, Sir, Faith Folly will practice as 
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well, men are ſimple and life but a toy, Sir, Ia toying it is We ex- 
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c only let's mind who's to drink, drink, Ab, So only let's mind who's 
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Foto drink. 


' 


II. 
King Solomon, I'm not profane, Sir, 
Was a wiſe, yet a whimſical elf; 
He never thought any thing vain, Br, 
Till he was paſt pleaſure himſelf. 
Ae uſed to ſay, 
There's a time for to 515 0 
To 10 to love, and to think; 
Let thoſe in their prime 
Remember their time; 
At preſent” tis time we ſhould drink, 
„. 
A pox on reflettion, be jolly; 
Diſpaſſionate dulneſs deſpiſe; - -. 

y Did you once know the pleaſure of ehh, 
You'd ne'er be ſo weak, to be wiſe, 
Let the trumpet of fame 

Thoſe heroes proclaim _ 
Who never at cannon balls blink, 
By the buſy in trade 
Be Cent per Cent made; 
Tie cent per cent better to drink. 


Original and ſelect Poetry. 


e 
Come about with a Bumper, boys, hearty, 
To our King and our country ſucceſs; 
To oblivion toſs envy and party, 


5 


Who face our foes 


Again and again, 


| The Monkey and the Ox. A . 


Monkey for amuſement bred, 
1 And by his maſter daily fed, 
A play ful, chatting, roving thing, | 


Cou'd ogle, ſmile, and make a bow, 
Was wonderfully fly and ſmart, 
But by indalgence grown pert, 
His ſword, cockade, and martial air, 
Declar'd him favourite of the fair. 
3 He was as quick at quart and tierce 


grace, 
He was the darling of his race, 


hand 

No gladiator cou'd withſtand; 
new ev'ry tittle of his trade, 
| He was a beau in maſquerade, 
ö One day gone out to take the air, 
An ox he thus accoſted there, 
Tbou lilly, aukward, ſtupid beaſt! 

| What made an ox ſo void of taſte! 
1 drudge all day, thou heavy aſs, 
| Thy ſole reward a feed of graſs, 

an has no pity for thy groans, 

nd afterwards he picks thy bones, 
is body is as weak's his mind, 
| Rebel, and you will find kind, 


Ve monkeys are much wiſer beaſts. | 
Obſerve their w 


taſtes, 


May freedom our kreſides bleſs. 
Here's a health to thoſe, 


To thoſe who dare ſpeak as they think; 
To fuch fort of: Men 


Again, and again boys we'll drink. 
me {6 CARE . r. e Mr . .. f. f. K. .. 


Could dance and drink, and aim 10: | 


Trude fle w like bullets from his 


q 


ays and learn Wir { 


I. R. 


Our genius ſurpaſſes theirs 
For managing all nice affairs. 
The theory is in my head, 
But farming is a vulgar trade, 
To drain the march and plantthe hill, 
I know I have ſufficient ſkill, 
Cou'd manage things as well's the 


E To make him fine nought v was torgot, | ſquire, 
He ſtrutted in a ſcarlet coat. And farm five bundred pounds a | 
For he could well advance on two, year. 


Near where they ood grew various 


plots, 


| Of rye, of barley, peaſe 1 oats, 
Pray, ſaid the ox, will you explain, 


And {how the different kinds of 


grain, 
As puppies are in battle fierce, The art, by which they'r re taught to 
e pull'd fo firm and with Weh grow, 


Their properties I * to know, 
For tho? we labour for our food, 
That oxen never underſtood. 


Can you expect. that I'Il take pains 


Lou blockhead, to enlarge your | 
brains? 


Go, heavy monſter, . to the plough, 


The only ſubject fit for you. 


The ox enraged with his horn 


Soon made the monkey feelhis ſcorn, | 


Such is the debt, that folly pays, 


But monkeys never will be wiſe. 
Are labour, care, and watchfulnights | 
Derided thus by puppies flights? 


Be modeſt on whate'er you know, 


And never - 9p from outward 
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: My freedom to reſtrain; _ 
Bat know, unleſs 1 guard myſelf; 
Your guard will be but vain. 


Confirms the ancient lay, 


Enflame the wiſh.to ſtraxy. 
3 Love, Once oppreſs'd, will ſoon en- 


8 0 N N E * op 
T the Fa on Dartmoor: 


Weet ſoaring minſtrel of the wild, | 
3 Dear: 
The pleaſing muſic of thy tuneful 
throat, 


As welcome o'er the deſart to mine 


ſong, 


bears, 
And now a tenderer drain is pour'd 
along, 


And Love is ak 4 with all its i 


charming cares: 


Thus, though ev'n here ſequeſter'd, 


doſt thou prove 


Life £ deareſt eee, Liberty and | 


$p0000000$30000000H$ 


of Cervantes, by Ar Pye. 


OTHER, with watchful eye | 


you ſtrive 
It has been ſaid, and reaſon's voice 
Still will confinement's rigid hand 


creaſe, 


| And Lars ee gen; 133 


| 


Original and ſelect Poetry. 


Then learn, that, till! guard myſelf, 


The raptur'd heart, u hich once has 


| A ſenſe of love's delight, 
Flies like the moth's impetuous wing 


ear, | 
As to benighted binds the. matin 
| note. | 
| Ithank thee, warbler, for thy cheering 
lay— 
But 75 in ſuch a | barren lonely | 
| dell, 
| While other ſcenes the W ſweets 
_ diſplay, | 
A ving d recluſe art thou content 
to dwell ? 


— 


Flame o'er the cheek | is ſpread, 


[On felt, the footſleps ra 
| Then try no more with fruitleſs care, BN 
My wiſhes to reſtrain, ,n, 
| For I do not guard myſelf, ex 


8 Sonnet Rue the Zeloſo Eftremeno | 7 our 8 vers wil be but vain. 


with this will be given an accvr? a 


1 — 


| A thouſand guards, a thouſand cares, 
Will ne'er the will reſtrain, 

o, yet I trace thy motives in thy | 

All other guards are vain, 

For freedom now the lofty burden | 


| Of Love's reſiſtleſs ſtorm, 
It gives to beauty's faireſt ſhape, 


| Occurrences has been poſtponed, til 
an account, more authentie than the 


= «a i- 


Twere better ſar, belieys my voice 
To give my will the rein : 

For if I do not guard myſelf, 
Your guard will be but vain, 


For her who will not gnarg herself, 

No other guard you'll find; Y 

Cunning, and fear, will weak be ſours BY | / 

To chain the active mind. = 

Tho? Death himſelf ſhould bar my 
5 Way, 


His menace I'd n . 


Your guard will till be vain, 


} 


felt 


of 


To find the taper's light. 


For if I do not guard myſelt, 


Such is the all-controuling force 


The dire chimera's form. 
To wax the melting breaſt it turns, 


the opp the 


With bands of woo!, 


The Editors "eſpeAully acquaint 
their friends, that the Chronicle 0 


flying reports of the day, of the * 
ous ſtruggle now making in France for 
Liberty, can be preſented. 2100s 


Summary of the Proceedings 0 n 
8. on of Parliament. | | 
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ABER DEEN MAGAZINE, 
EL ITERARY CHRONICLE, ond REVIEW. 


Je xu. — Thurſday Auguſt 13. 1789. = [Price 30. 
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THE TRIF I. E R, | houſes who do not boaſt of a Miniſtry 


bi e and Oppoſition fully qualified (with 
; NunBEN XLII. the exception above mentioned) to 
W Larry on publie affairs. 
Thurſday du 155 17 | Of .all amuſements there is none 


8 . _.. | that merits the epithet of never - ceaſing 
[Os Pourries——TALENG POLITICS | PE METS ING epithet of never-coafing s 
TRE e e e eee mig and ewes be tem ted 
e e Goa ure eee, think is as neceſſary, as the been 
e e IO) MOAT. MERN- DÞ- | we eat ; or the gde, we put on 
GENERACY OF POLITICS— MORAL | Se f | P s 
1 022 | Ee I Playhouſes can be kept open only for 
EPILOGUE, 1 | | * 
I a ſeaſon, and ballrooms muſt ſome- 


1 HE Re 3 3 times be ſhut; we cannot always liſten 


in this free country enjoys of ©? r and a Ronny may be 
examining, canvaſſing, and diſcuſ- burnt. n a 25 3 may 
ſing all public meaſures, as well as be given to a amuſements, or em- 
the character and conduct of all pub- ployments, but politics lives for ever. 
lie men, is juſtly conſidered as ineftim- Like the air it is common to all men, 


able. It is t e eee the rich and the poor, the great and 
dhe . 41 of e oo f the ſmall, and like all our harmleſs 


human body. It may Fe: enjoyments it is liable to be abuſed, 
une to. age be abe, , the abuts ha ere be 
but if once ſtopt, all vitality e thought to overbalance the uſe. 

How much my countrymen 1 But it is not merely as an amuſe- 
bis privilege, may be gathered from ment that we ought to conſider 


ITY ; „ 6 A f2 2 0 Vs 
the circumſtance of their always talking politics. | Its uſes are {a 


exerting it. We have been called | many, that were there ever to take 
ometimes a nation of politicians, place a change in the govemmene 
and indeed, as far as abilities will of this country, were Great Britain 
permit, there are very f F be ſubjected to tyrannic ſway. 
Wu Fa = 1 anda deſpot placed on her throne, it 
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of politics. 


| I 


: de good policy to permit th 

FixsT. It increaſes the revenue 
immenſely, by promoting the con 
fumption of thoſe articles which have 


always been found neceſſary to the | 


proper diſcuſſion of political topics, I 
mean porter, ale, and tobacco. With- 
out politics, the public houſes would 
be ſoon ruined; and many very re- 
 Jpetable brewers have aſſured me, 

that according to the face of affairs, 
they perceive an increaſe or decreaſe 
of demand for porter. During a 

war, the conſumption is at its height 


and ſuch was the influence of Lord 


KRodney's victory on the 12th of 


April, that it was in contemplation 
to raiſe porter one halfpenny a pot, 
which ſeemed more adviſeable, as the 
defeat of the Spaniards at Gibraltar 
happened ſoon after. But the peace 


being concluded that ſame year, it 
was thought adviſeable that theevents 
of the war ſhould be diſcuſſed, and 
the battles re- fought at the old price. 
I am likewiſe aſſured from the ſame 
authority, that the decreaſe in the 


conſumption of this beverage has not 
been ſo great ſince the peace as was 
expected; for although we have had 


no wars, yet we have repeatedly had | 
„ rumours of wars,” which I find an- 


ſwers the ſame purpoſe. The wars 
abroad, too, have tended to keep 
A belligerent ſpirit among our politi- 
_cians. The taking of Oczakoff has 
been of no little emolument to the 


- Gooſe and Gridiron—and a fellow in | 


my neighbourhood has opened the 


States General Ale-bouſe merely upon 


* . 


tbe ſtrength of a Revolution in 
% 4-4 


* 


As to tobacco, it cannot I think be 
ſuppoſed that the revenue on this ar- 
tticle ſhould amount to C40, oo 
ſterling, the ſum ſtated in the houſe 


of Commons, if people could have 


ever held their tongues. No. I con- 


der a pipe as of infinite ſervice in 


-- 


— 2 - 


e talking | 


85 


up | 
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the diſcuſſion of politics. It is a ton. 


| 


mon ſaying, © there is noimokewjh, | 
out fire''—and I ſay, there would; 
little ſmoking if there was no political ; 
meaſure on the tapis. It is well | . 
known that during the proſpect of a A F 
regency, ſo much of this article was A 
inhaled and exhaled, that we miglt FF 
| truly be ſaid to be * under a cloyg” RE | 
Moſt people, indeed, found it ditfcut WA p 
to ſee their way, and ſome very als \ 
politicians acknowledged that they 5 
groped ia the dark. 5 1 
But SeconDLyY—PB: files the ad. f 
vantages ariſing to government fron þ 
the conſumption of theſe articles, let . 
us alſo conſider, that po/#/ics is become rt 
fo neceſſary an ite in our living, t 
that there really would be no living b 
without it. People may call it à tl 
luxury, if they will, but when luxuries n 
become neceſſaries, it muſt always t. 
be good policy to tolerate them 9 
Every public-houſe now-a days | 
holds a language that is ſtrictly par- 8 
liamentary. The preſident is uſually }; 
ſpeaker, and deſerves that name often d. 
better than the gentleman with the 20 
great wig in Palace- yard; for as the Py 
latter is called Speaker, becauſe he | 
holds his tongue, fo the other is de- fu 
| nominated in like manner, becauie | d. 
is the moſt vociferous in the whol: ot 
company. No man ventures to call b. 
for a freſh pot, without putting it to Wl (t 
the zote—a turbulent member is cat th 
led to order—another, inſtead of the th 
old way of ſpeaking, /t 79 199 tl 
and whenever the company wiſh to in 
have an annual dinner, there is 4 cal th 
of the houſe. It differs, indeed, from tc 
the parliamentary proceeding in on ke 
inſtance, namely, that all 4% ate d 
brought in, not when the houſe meets, Bl ar 
but when it is about to depart, Even cl 
member, however, punctually pas m 
his ſhare of the Supplies, and I wi bi 
I could ſay as much of the Members 00 
of every political aſſembly / ' C 
But alas! ſo univerſal are be q 
U 


acy, that even 4% 
marks of degeneracy, ing 


Extract from The 


175 politics is not what it has been. | 
We hear nothing now of the ruin of 
| one's country, and the dangers of 
church and ſtate, which uſed to con- 
vulſe the nerves of our public (houſe) 
ſpirited anceſtors. Few can ſay now 
| with Razorinthe play, © I can't ſleep 
o' nights for thinking of poor Old: 
| England”—Indeed the very name of 
zor old England ſeems forgotten. 
we talk, avd ſmoke, and drink our 
W battles, our bills, and our taxes, but 
W ;t is to be feared theſe matters inter- 
W fere very. little with tie mid-night 
& hours of his Majeſty's lieges. You 
W ſhall hear an able politician condemn 
the whole conduct of an adminiſtra. 
| tion, and prove by calculations, 
| broken pipes, and tobacco-duſt, that 
| things are not as they ſhould be, 
| that ſomebody was wrong for not 
W taking the advice that ſomebody 
gare, and that nobody now-a-days 
minds what will be every body's ruin, 
Kc. &c.—and yet after all theſe me 
lancholy aſſertions, and diſmal de- 
ductions, he goes to bed and ſnores 
as loud as a houſe dog, that 
country to be ruined. 
Time has been that a good, clever 
ſuppoſe, with a few ***s and—— 
daſhes, would have ſet a whole hot 
| of politicians to work night and day, 
| buſineſs would have been thrown aſide, 
| {for what is buſineſs compared to 
the good of one's country?) and even 
their families left half Rarving, till 
the dreadful report was cleared up 
ma ſatisfactory way. But paſt are 
loſe happy days. And if it were 
not for a few among us who {till 
keep up the old ſpirit, we ſhould ſoon 


— — 


—— 


8 


— 


* 


Cite a man to neglect himſelf that he 


s family to liquidate the national 


* and get drunk in defence of the 
2 


To conclude. As it may not be 


pipe, conſider ourſelves as individuals 


couraged by piety and virtue. This 


o IODODO 004 


The . oung Widow; or, The Fliſtory of 


now before us; of which the ſtory is 
has no | | 


death was faſt approaching, he had 


ſation, never to wed a ſecond huſband 


—_— 


nor arts can prevail upon her to wed 


degenerate to a nation of talkers only, | 
and loſe thoſe fine feelings which in- 


| May tremble for his country, ſtarve | 


a convert to Chriſtianity. 


Pitt eaſy to revive this ancient | 


Toung Widow, 


ſpirit, let us try another plan, and 
while we enjoy our politics and our 


51 


each bearing a part of the aggregate 
of national happineſs, and ſtudy to 
promote that happineſs, by every _ 
practice that flows from and is en- 


will be to acquit ourſelves as true 
patriots. | 5 


Cornelia Sedley: ina Series of Let- 
ters. 4 Vols. cr. $09. 


FN the crowd of Novels, which 

1 ſwarm in this country from a 
thonſand circulating libraries, and 
which too frequently tend to debauch 
and deprave the render mind, by _ 
throwing hues of falſe gloom or lux- | 

uriance over life, it gives us great 
pleaſure to find, now and then, a work 
of moral tendency. Such is the one 
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briefly as follows: | 

Sedley, an old and peeviſh huſband, 
dying, leaves a young and charming 
widow, Cornelia, and two boys. When 


charged Cornelia, in apathetic conver- 


whoſe mind was not trained to a deep 
ſenſe ofreligion. Seymour, a faſhion- 
able infidel, who had long admired 
Cornelia, pays the warmeſt addreſſes 
to her, and excites an equal ardour 
upon her fide; but not all his love 
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a man of proteſſed infidelity. After 
an ineffectual ſtratagem to ſecure his 
marriage with Cornelia, Seymour in 
deſpair goes to Italy, where, by an 
accident in eſcaping from the window 
of a courtezan, he is mortally hurt, 
and ſoon after dies; but firſt becomes 
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deeply afficked for his death, remains ẽ⁊ 
unmarried. _ | | 4 
4.2.4 
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Aſter an interval of fifteen years, 
Cornelia's eldeſt ſon falls in love with 


| 


7 i an Engliſh girl of pleaſure to ſuch a 
violent degree, that he is reſolved upon 
maarrying her. 


Not all his mother's 
art or affection can ſave him from this 
Jnare ; till at laſt a caſket of jewels, 


left by Seymour to be delivered 

to this ſon when he comes of age, 
is opened, and a letter of Seymour to | 
him is found, ſo full of pathetic and 


wife counſels, that the youth's mind 
relents, and, giving up his low incli- 
nation, he marries the young lady 


recommended to him by his mo- 
8 3 


There are different epiſodes, and an 
under plot, not unintereſting, concern- 


. ing che loves of Peverel, a young Eng- | 
liſh gentleman, and Giuliana, an Ita- 


lian lady, of great beauty, chaſtity, 
and piety. . „ 


. The plot of this Novel is new, and 


far fromunhappy. The ſtruggles be- 
tween Love and Religion, in the ten- 


der mind of Cornelia, and between 


Love and Inſidelity, in the vigorous 


ſoul of Seymour, are not ill deſcribed, 


but might ſurely have been improved 
to a far higher degree by a writer 

_ who is ſo maſterly an anatomiſt of 
the human heart. There is ſome- 


What of tautology in this work; and 


perhaps too few incidents. Ihe cataſ- 


trophe is cruel, and ſeems oppoſite to 
the effects which the author appears 
to propoſe. But his good intention 
muſt ſecure him praiſe from every 


candid reader; and the work, though 
it have faults, will be found far ſupe- 


rior both in ſtyle and matter, to the 


common run of Novels. 


The following extract, from the ſo- 
lemn converſation of the dying Sedley 
with his wife, will give the reader no 
unfavourable idea of the writer's ſtyle. 


Cornelia is the relater. 


ge calm, he cried, 1 conjure you, 


my dear Cornelia; for it is of great 


Pathetic Speech of a dying Hiſband. 


| you happy; your excellent father had 


had alſo a ſtrong abhorrence lor tiie 


1 


importance to the preſent relief of wy 
mind, and to your future happineſs, 
that I ſhould have a long ard unte. 
ſerved converſation with von,” |] 
ſat ſilent, and half petrified with awe. 
ſul expectation. “ I have wiſhed 
(he continued) for ſome days to enter 
on this diſcourte; and I feel that 1 
muſt not let ſlip the preſent hour, 
becauſe it is molt probable that I ſhall 
not have another in which I may po. 
ſeſs eaſe and ſtrength of body ſuſſici- 
ent to utter all I would ſay to you: 
No! my dear Cornelia, you mull ot 
think of my recovery. There is not 
indeed a ſhadow of foundation for any 
hope of that kind ; and, believe me, [ 
am willing to die; my atfection for 
you, ſtrange as it may ſound, has a 
tendency to favour a turn of mind fo 
deſireable in a ſtate like mine, I 
have wiſhed very ineffectually to make 


the ſame paſhonate deſire, and as he 


profligate manners of our young men, 
and a fond anxicty to guard ycu from 
| the miſeries of conjugal infidelity, he 
| gave you, at ſeventeen, to the arms 
of his particular friend, whole integri. 
ty he conſidered as much more then 
a compenſation for the difference ot 
our age—that difference indeed wis 
not painfully viſible at the period ci 
our union, butevery ſucceeding year 
rendered it more apparent, and acc. 
dent conſpired with time and ratuie 
to preclude us from that felicity whici 
he had ſondly perſuaded himſelf ve 
were deſtined to enjoy. Flattered by 
the alacrity with which you obeyed 
| the wiſh of a father whom you idols 
ed, I was vain enough to ſuppole that 
you loved me, before I had in truth 
merited your tenderneſs. Fager te 
improve your admirable underitanc- 
ing, Ibegan to play the preceptot - 
ſoon and too ſedulouſſy. I beſtowe 
that time and care on the cultivation 
of your mind which I ought to babe 


0 uiſition of J 
devoted to the acg "heath 


8 het. ed 


had been viſited for ſome time by 


| 7 and I hope they will long have, a 

mother to whom Nature has 

every perfection ogg buten to the | 
r 


heart, I did not perceive my error, | 
and its very natural conſequence, till 


the ſevere internal malady which has 
long rendered my exiſtence ſo painful 
to myſelf, and ſo burthenſome to all 
around me. You, my deareſt Cornelia, 
have been a very diligent and a very 
kind attendant to a wretched invalid; 
but your own heart will inform you, 
that I am not miſtaken in ſaying, you 
have been ſo much more from the 
ſenſe of duty than from the ſentiment 
of love.-Do not, I conjure you, 
ſuppoſe that I mean to cait a ſhadow | 
of reproach upon you by what I am 
ſaying : on the contrary, I conſider 
myſelf as making a juſt acknowledge- 
ment to the excellence of your conduct; 
there is, aſſuredly, more virtue in diſ- 
charging very burthenſome and 
painful duties with the ſtricteſt fidelity, 
than in merely acting from the impulſe 
of an ardent affection. Yet when I 
have obſerved your lively ſpirit de- 
preſſed, and at times even the loveli- 
neſs of your countenance impaired, 
by being involved ſo early in offices 
ill ſuited to your youth, I have almoſt 
thought it a crime in me to labour for 
the preſervation of a life whoſe con- 
tinuance could only lengthen your 
misfortune.” He uttered theſe words 
with ſuch an enthuſiaſtic mixture of 
tenderneſs and deſpair, that I could 
remain filent no longer. I know not, 


\ 


tor he ſoon reſtrained my endeavour | 
to take a part in the converſation 
by requeſting me to hear what he 
wiſhed to ſay of our children; a ſub- 
ject which he has long been unable to 


touch upon without a very painful 
and diſtrefling emotion. After ſome | 
atteQionate remarks on their infantine | 


diſpoſitions, < They have,” he ſaid, 


Maternal characte but as it is poſſi- 


Pathetic Speech of a dying Huſband. . 


to form a with ſo inhuman.” 
however, what I attempted to utter, | 


given | 


* 


ble tat, when they will and moſt in | 


| 
ö 


need of paternal admonition, they 
may find only a nominal father whoſe 


parental ſolicitude may be engrofſed 


by more fortunate children” ——As 
he was uttering his apprehenſion, I 
felt a fort of prond anguiſh, and af- 
fectionate indignation, that I was 
unable to ſappreſs ; and I interrupt- 


ed him with a vehemence of manner 


ſo different from my uſual behaviour 


to him, that he gazed at me in ſilent 
aſtoniſhment, while I exclaimed, I ſee 


the full extent and cruelty of your: 


fears. O Sedley! if I have hitherto 
failed in affection, let me now give 


you a convincing proof that you are 


much dearer to me than you imagine. 
If it will afford any relief to the fond 
parental anxiety that afflicts you, I 
will bind myſelf, by any form of ad- 
juration or engagement you can pre- 
{cribe, to live only for your children, 
and never, whatever offers may tempt 
me, to marry a ſecond time.“ No 


words, my dear Harriot, can give 
you a complete idea of the effect which 
this ſudden, unexpected (and you, L 
know, will call it) romantic teſtimo- 


ny of genuine attachment produced 


on the dear invalid. Starting up in 


a wild agitation of delight, and look- 


ing indeed like a being juſt tranſported 
from the grave into paradiſe, he ex- 


claimed, ** No, thou divineſt of wo- 
men, I am not ſuch a ſelfiſh wretch as 
| Then 
drawing me forcibly in his emaciated 
arms to a pier-glaſs, at ſome diſtance 
from his ſopha, ** Look there, my an- 


gel,“ he continued, © look there! and 
let the beautiful image in the mirror 


inform you what a deſpicable brute IL 


muſt be, if, ſenſible as I am that you 


have never yet experienced the delici- 


ous paſſion of love, I could ſuffer 


you to make ſuch a ſacrifice to gene- 
roſity as your angelic ſoul has ſug- 
geſted. No !—But, my Cornelia, L 
am referring you to a monitor unfaith- 
ful to my purpoſe; however true that 


reflection may be to the beauties of | 
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garatitude. 
8 3 partner to you in life, I am the | 
more anxious to have a friendly and 
bdeneficent influence on your thoughts 
_ when I have ceaſed to live. Do not 
= fark from my diſcourſe with fuch | very poſſible advantage of rank, 


31 


my meaning. Turn then to me alone, 
and believe the voice of a dying man, 


who tells you, in a ſtate which admits 


not any ſpecies of adulation, that you 
are at this moment, both in perſon 
and in mind, one of the moſt lovely 
creatures with which the Great Pa- 
rent of all lovelineſs has deigned to 
embelliſh this world. Why do I tell 
you this ?—for the kindeſt of purpoſ- 
es, to impreſs on your own mind a 


poſſeſs, that, ſeeing at once their va- 


lue, and the various dangers to which 
they may expoſe their poſſeſſor, you 
may render them no more the ſources 
of diſquietude, but the inſtruments of 
happineſs. Not marry again! Oh, 
heavens ! my deareſt Cornelia, it is 


my ardent prayer that you may ; and 
in ſuch a manner, that your ſecond 
marriage may afford you the fulleſt 
_ compenſation for all the inevitable 


infelicity of the firſt. Here his voice 
ſailed him, and a pt of his ſevere a- 
gony came on ſo ſuddenly, that I was 


terriſied with the idea of his expiring 
as he leant exhauſted and ſpeechleſs, 
againſt my boſom. I contrived, how- 
ever, to replace him on his ſopha; 


| his poor tortured frame, he reſumed 
his diſcourſe with an aſtoniſhing co- 


bherence and compoſare. I vain I 
conjured him not to deſtroy his re- 
viring ſtrength by farther converſati 
son oa a ſubje& at once fo diſtreſſing 
and ſo unneceſſary. I am convinc- 
cd, my dear Cornelia,” he replied, 
WE — * that at this moment you believe it 
WR unneceſſary ; but the day perhaps may 

come, when you will reflect upon it, 


as a uſeful caution, with affectionate 
Having been an unwor:- 


bt 


A 


| 


_—_—. 


* 


; Pathetic Speech of a dying Huſband. | 


| your perſon, your native difidence 
will render it a weak interpreter of 


an appearance of diſtreſs. I have but 
little more to ſay; but that little may 
be of great importance to you : hear 
it, therefore, I conjure you; and, ag 
the ſubject is indeed too affectipg tous 
both, 1 will then diſmiſs it for ever! — 
You have little experience of the 
world; you have naturally an open, 
lively, unſuſpecting temper : you are 
ſtill ſo young, that your beauty, 
ſtriking as it is, has not yet perhaps 
attained its perfection. You ate 


| hitherto (forgive me for repeating eus 
juſter eſtimate of the perfections you 


Important truth), you are hither» a 
ſtranger to the paſſion which your bo. 
ſom is naturally formed to {cel in the 

very height of its purity and its 
power za paſſion, my dear Cornelia, 
which, even in a heart ſo virtuous 

and ſo gentle as yours, is rorcible and 
imperious to a degree that you can 


hardly conceive !—No! by Heaven! 


ſo far ſrom wiſhing to withhold you 
from a future marriage, had I the 
powers of angels, I would exert them 
to ſelect for you an object that ſhould 
render you the happiclt of wives. I 
have not ſuch a privilege; but I can 


at leaſt caution you againſt the kind 


of character that would have the 
| greateſt tendency to produce the op- 


| | poſite effect. Vice, my dear Corne- 
and after ſome dreadful writhing of 


lia, is a ſtill greater enemy i9 happt- 
neſs than a lingering diſtemper. Hea- 
ven forbid that you ſhould ever ve 


| the wife of a man whole profligacy 


might induce you to regret your de- 
parted invalid ! You mult, indeed, 
be egregiouſly deceived before this 


could happen; but how common is 


ſuch deception in the world! How 
many men have I known extolled by 


{ their acquaintance for infinite honelly 


of heart, and high ſentiments of ho- 
nour, yet practiſing every device that 
could be productive of miſery to your 
ſex, and careſſed by the polite Wor 

in proportion as they merited univerfal 
deteſtation ! What examples have 
e of huſbands, who married mere 


tune 


— 


tune, underſtanding, and perſon, unit- 
ed in either party, yet who have wan- 
| tonly ſacrificed every bleſſing to a 
rage for licentious pleaſure, and have 
left a lovely woman to ruin her health 


over her declining beauty, and her 
eſerted children! But is there any 
kind ot caution which a woman may 


ber like this? Ves! my dear Cor- 
velia, there is one, a very ſimple one, 
Which has chiefly induced me to 
W trouble you with this long diſcourſe. 


maxim of your life, —that he can 


and innocent Woman, | 
| ſenſe of his obligation to her Creator. 
It is my hope, and my ardent prayer, 
that you may never beſtow your 
@ invaluable ſelf on any man, however 


however numerous his good qualitie 
| may be, if his mind is avowedly 
| deſtitute of Religion.“ Perceiving 
chat his weak frame was exhauſted, 
to the molt alarming degree, by the 
great exertion of talking ſo long on a 
ſubje& that preſſed with ſo much 
weight upon his Leart, I ſeized with 
great eagerneſs the opportunity of fe- 
| plying. I aſſured him, that, ſince the 
| bour of my birth, no words had ever 
made an impreſſion at once ſo aweful 
and ſo tender on my mind, as thoſe 
which he had juſt uttered. I ſaid 
| this with the ſtricteſt truth; and in- 
deed, my dear Harriot, I queſtion if 
the voiceof an angel, giving me coun- 
ſel from Heaven, could have filled 
my retentive mind with ſuch grateful 
admiration,” VC oY 


The following are ſelected from à Col- 
let of Axtcportes lately pub- 
liſhed by J. P. Anveews, Eſq. 


W Let this, I conjure you, be the leading 


never be a proper partner for a lovely 
who has no 


(ffeirrina of Sweden is report- | 
ed to have been never better 


; | by diſlipation, or to pine in ſolitude 


Conſider as her ſafeguard againſt mi- 


Jengaging his accompliſhments, and 


<4 met Select: Anecdotes, 


ed on the pannels. $70 
But by a letter in Stafford's Col- 
lection, dated April 1, 1634, it ap- 

pears that hackney coaches were then 
to be hired in London at their ſt and 


country to the ſame, 


pleaſed with a ſtory, than that of a 
Norman curate's artifice to ſave the 


reputation of his Seigneur, who had 


been broken alive on the wheel, at 
the © Greve,“ for two or three rob- 
beries, and a murder. We pray 
thee, O Lord, (ſaid the cunnin 


5 for the ſoul of —. 
ſeigneur of this pariſh, who has lately 


died of bis wound: at Paris.“ 


Hackney coaches were firſt intro- 


duced into Paris by Nich. Sauvage, 
in 1650. 


rite one with the people} being paint- 


at the Maypole in the Strand, or elſe- 


where; it is added,“ Every body is 


much pleaſed with it. For, whereas 
before, coaches could not be had but 


at great rates; now a man may have 


one much cheaper.“ 


The oath uſed among the High- : 


landers, in judicial proceedings, 


contains a moſt ſolemn denunciation 
of vengeance, in caſe of perjury, and 
involves the wife and children, the 
arable and the meadow land, of the 
party who takes it, all together in an 


abyſs of deſtruction. When it is ad- 


miniſtered, there is no book to be 


kiſſed, but the right hand is held up 


while the oath is repeated. To prove 
the ſuperior idea of ſanctity which this 


imprecation eonveys to theſe who have 
been accuſtomed to it, it may be ſuſf- 
{| ficient to relate of a Highlander, Who, 

Fd 3 - | at the Carliſle aſſizes, had ſworn 
FTT 


poſitively, in the Engliſh mode, to a 


fact of conſequence. His indiffe- 55 
rence during that ſolemnity, having 
been obſerved by the oppoſite party, 


he was required to confirm his teſtis 
mony by taking the oath of his own 
48 No, no,” 
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They obtained the name 
of Fiacre, either from the inventor. 
reſiding at an hotel of that name, or 
from the image of that ſaint (a favou- 
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and damming ane's ain ſaul 


| 576 


laid the monntaineer, in his Northern 


dialect, Ken ye not thar is a hantle 


o' difference, *twixt bla-ing on a buke, 
TD 


Such remarkable ill fate has at- 


tended ſome families, that none of 


the elder. branches have eſcaped a 


violent end. The ſucceſlors of Char- 


lemain, in his French dominions, 


Ring, His ſon, Louis Debonnaire, 
died for want of food, in conſequence 
of a ſuperſtitious panic. His ſucceſ- 
ſor, Charles the Bald, was poiſoned 
by his phyſician. The ſon of Charles, 


Louis the Stutterer, fell alſo by poiſon. ' 


Charles, King of Aquitaine, brother 
to Louis, met with his death by the 
ridiculous circumltance of being deſ- 
perately wounded on the head by a 
lord, named Alcuin, whom he 
was endeavouring, by way of frolic, 


to terrify, in diſguiſe. Nor leſs. 
ſtrange, though rather more pictu- 
reſque, was the canſe of deſtruction 
to Louis III. ſucceſſor to Louis the 


Stutterer. This gallant prince, hav- 
ing caſt his eyes on a handſome girl, 


l.the daughter of a citizen named Ger- 
mond, ) as he was riding through the 


ſtreets of Tours, purſued her, inſtant- 


1y, with infinite agility, The terrified 
girl took refuge in a houſe, and the 


King, thinking more of her charms, 
than of the ſize of the gateway, at- 
tempting to force his horſe after her, 
broke his back, and died. He was 
ſucceeded by Carloman, who fell by 
an ill. directed ſpear, thrown by his 


| own ſervant at a wild boar, although | 
the dying prince had the generoſity 
to charge the beaſt with his death. 


Charles the Fat periſhed of want, 
grief, and poiſon, altogether. 
1ucceſfor, Charles the Simple, died 


in priſon of penury and deſpair. 


Louis the Stranger, who ſucceeded 


him, was bruiſed to death as he was 


hunting. Lotharius and Louis V. 


the two laſt kings of the race of 


Charlemain, were both poiſoned by 


His 


Select Anecdhter. 


| ambitious and active Hugh Capet, 
were examples of a melancholy de- 


contemptuous light in which that fa- 


family of Charlemain, in a lonely 


ced that within the ſpace of forty 


their wives, to whoſe little indifcrs. 
tions they had taken too much atten. 
tion. | | 

| Of the whole line, after a revolu. 
tion of 230 years, there now remained 
only Charles, Duke of Lorrain, and 
he, after an ineffedual ſtruggle in 
defence of his rights, againſt the 


ſunk beneath the fortune of his anta- 
goniſt, and ended his life, and the 


priſon... 

It is an obſervation of the French 
hiſtorians, that the epithets given 
to the princes of Charlemain's race, 
were, almoſt all, expreſſive of the 


mily was held by the people over f 
whom it reigned. | | ; 
In our own iſland, we can produce t 
in the royal line of Stuart, a race as . 
ſteadily unfortunate as ever were re- t 
corded in hiſtory. Their misfortunes 
continued with unabated ſucceſſion, - 


during 390 years. 

_ The family of Lorges, Sieurs de 
Montgomeri, were ſingularly unfor- 
tunate. They were loyally attached 
to the crown of France, yet, it chan- 


years, two kings of that nation ſut- 


| fered, the one a ſevere wound, the ih, 
other death, at their hands. It was fir 
in '1521, that Francis I. amuſing pe 
himſelf by attacking a houſe with ob 
ſnowballs, was wounded in the head qu 
by a firebrand, incautiouſly thrown wh 
from within by the Capitaine de i. 
Lorges; ſo ſeverely, that he was ob- an 
liged to wear his hair ſhort for ſo con» Bl va 
ſiderable a time, that it became 2 of! 
faſhion at court. Afterwards in one 
1559, Le Compte de Montgomer, ſtr 
flew Henry II. at a tournament wh 
And although this unhappy event ace 
was every where acknowledged to be nor 
purely the effect of accident, nevet 8 Vo! 
| theleſs Catharine de Medicis, wido# { 
of the deceaſed king, purſued Mont- kn 


Ave 


a 


emeri fifteen years, with go” 


| 0, the Tally of Afe@ation, 


vengeance, nor ever ceaſed from the 
eaſe, until ſhe had actually brought 
kim to the ſcaffold, and had cauſed 
his family and children to be declared 
infamous. Let them ſubmit to 
the ſentence,” ſaid the dying ſoldier, 
„ and I am ready to join in their de- 
gradation, if they do not aſſert their 
claim to nobility by deeds worthy 
their anceſtry.“ | 

M. de Menſerade was defired by a 
lady to tranſlate for her the motto, 
„ Fyndnlo, ſed avito,” which had 
been taken by one of high birth, but 
ſmall fortune. It means, faid he, 


An ingenious French writer ob- 


merits of their anceſtors, may be {aid 
to ſearch in the t of the tree, for 
thoſe fruits which the branches ought 
to produce, : | 


HIMrp rb 4s 
The Folly of Afe@ation, expiſed. 


qualities that conſtitute an amiable 


ſhovld anſwer, without heſitation, 


peculiar in this preference ; for I have 
obſerved the general attraction of this 
quality, which operates even on thoſe 
who are themſelves moſt deficient in 
n. How comes it then to paſs, that 


| Ways ſhews itſelf in affectation 


accompliſhment of it, is ſurely a phz- 


| Forthy the inquiry of Philoſophers. 


© am a beggar by hereditary 


forves, that thoſe who depend on the 


F I 7 aſked, which of all the 


lmplicity. l cannot ſuppoſe myſelſ 


an exceſſive deſire of admiration al- 


ot tome kind or other? That every | 
| one ſhould, in proportion to the 

ſtrength of this deſire, act in a manner 
| Which moſt effequally defeats the 


nomenon in the moral world not un 


\ *fRtation is ſo univerſally ac- 
nonledged to be diſguſting, that it 


intimate friends cannot venture grave- 
ly to reprove in each other; for, to 
tell your friends that they are habi- 
tually affected, is to tell them that 


hear. I beg leave, therefore, as a 
general friend, without offending any, 
to whiſper to all thoſe whoſe hearts 

_ confeſs that vanity has inſpired them 


| tell Flirtilla, that theefforts ſhe makes; 


_ ſhould think half her fortune a trifl. 
ing gift to a worthy frend—that ſne 


| rations produce in my mind is a 
doubt, which 1 ſhould not otherwiſe: 
have entertained, whether ſhe really 


| 


is among the faults which the moſt 


they are habitually diſagreeable-; 
which I am afraid nobody can bear to 


with any ſort of affectation, that it. 


never does, nor ever can ſucceed, as a 


means of pleaſing. 


4 - 


L have a thouſand times wiſhed to 


to be conſtantly. in motion, and per- 


petually giggling, do not paſs upon 


me for the vivacity of youth: I ſee: 
they colt her a preat deal of trouble,. 


and it gives me an irritation of nerves. 
to look at her; fo that it would have 
been much for her eaſe and mine, 
could Lhave ventured to beg that ſhe 
would always in my preſence give 


way to her natural languor and dul- 


| nefs, which would be far more agree- 


able to me. I 
Glorioſa, whenever a remarkable 


| inſtance of generoſity or goodneſs is 
character would ſingly go fartheſt in | 


| gaining my love and admiration, 1 


mentioned, takes infinite pains, with 
the moſt pompous eloquence, to con- 
vince me that the action ſeems poor 
to the greatneſs of her ſoul— that ſhe: 


would rather ſuffer the moſt exquiſite 


pain herſelf, than ſee a fellow- creature, 
though a ſtranger, endure it and that 
it is a nobler effort in her to refrain 


from the moſt generous actions, than 
it would be in the greateſt miſer to 
perform them.— I long 
know, that the only effect theſe decla- 


poſſeſſes even the common portion of 
good · nature and benevolence. 
Humanus, on the other hand, need 


not be ſo much aſhamed of his tender - 


30 


neſs: 
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to let her 
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= Toughneſs and inſenſibility cannot 
bide.— Be content, good Humanus ; 


A ro which you aſpire, of a ſtern unfeel- 
ing heart; we all know you are good- | 


8 matured and affectionate; and it is 
for the ſake of theſe qualities alone 


ed that the few men of faſhion and 
Fortune who admit him into their 


| Hevesbim : Every-body knows that 


there are ſtrong ſuſpicions that he is 
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racter, and which all his affected 


= you never can attain the reputation, 


- that we endure all the diſguſting airs 
of brutality you give yourſelf | 
Poor young Saunter, having obſerv- 


company are gameſters and debauch- 
ees, thinks nothing more is neceſſary 
to make him appear like a man of 
_ faſhion and fortune than to be thought 
a gameſter and a dehauchee. To | 
this end he really practiſes ſome vices, 
and profeſſes many more. He will 
entertain you for hours with boaſting 
of ruinous betts which he never made, 
and riotous debauches of which he 
never was guilty. But no- body be- 


— — 


— __ 


the poor young man would be ſober 
enough, if he thought it genteel; and, 
notwithſtanding the great ſpirit with 
which he profeſſes to deſpiſe his too 
- indulgent father, and to wiſh him dead, 


not abſolutely without natural affec- 
tion, and that he really does not be- 
base ill to the good old man, except 
in the article of ſpending too much of 
his money. Let me perſuade you, 
Saunter, to make an experiment, whe- 
ther the world would not receive you 
as well with a few good qualities, as 
with all the bad ones you aſſume. If 
vou find it does not ſucceed. you may 
more eaſily return to the ways of vice, 
than you could to thoſe of virtue, 
ſhould you delay much longer, and 
ſhould you ever have ſenſe enough to 
- Perceive what a deſpicable animal 
vanity has made you. 
The important airs and inſolence of 


E 


On the Filly of Afeaation, 


” neſsand poodne's of heart,—which is 
© the only agreeable part of his cha- 


of an immeaſurable pride. Whig 


| ſcarcely allow herſelf worthy to con. 


her proud condeſcenſion in a manner 
that is more offenſive than the mf 


man! ſhe fails in both theſe aims. 


| geſtures, manner, or 
| converſation, are obvious to ee 
underſtanding ; Every 


4 


þ 


a rich mechanic, jult ſetting up for a 


ö 


to under: value thoſe circumſtances on 
| which they ſee ſhe founds her conſe. 


politeneſs of the company—v bichtor- 


pable falſhoods ; fo the perſons I 
have deſcribed preſume, on the tame 


little better opinion of the ſagacity of 


and the cunning a world of unnecelſs 
ry trouble. Cunning does indeed 
ſometimes ſucceed in deceiving the 
| particular perſon to whom it is applied; 
but a man, characteriſtically artful, 


Gentleman, 1s not a more deciſiye 
mark of a low-Jived man, than the 
over-{trained humility of Superbia ;; 


ſhe depreciates herſelf in every ſen. 
tence, and affects to exalt her compa. 
nions fo far above her, that ſhe wil 


verſe with them, ſhe makes them feel 


openly aſſumed ſuperiority. Her ain 
is to place in the ſtrongeſt point of 
view the advantages ſhe has, or ! inks 
ſhe has, over them, and then to be 
ſuppoſed ſuperior in herlelf to all 
thoſe advantages, and adorned with 
ſuch bumility as muſt heighten their 
reſpect and admiration. Poor wo- 


Her affected humility renders her 
contemptibly 1idiculons; and her 
real pride arms every body's {cif- 
love againſt her, and diſpoſes them 


As liars often preſame ſo far on the 
bids the flat contradiction of a mat. 
ter of fact—as to utter the moſt pal. 


grounds, that every one they conerie 
with is the dupe of their affectation. A 


others would ſave both the affected 


is almoſt always ſeen through b) oy 
generality of the world. Affecte 
ſentiments in 


one joins in 
pronouncing them ridiculous.— le 
tbe moſt affected women 1 oy - 
ſaid to me once, in a tone of the 

one ba 


| 10. 66 know 
molt languor, “ You beter 


* 
* 


better be dead than be affeded Is 
Thus all condemn what they expect 


all reaſon and probability, to impoſe 
on the world by the ſame arts lich 
| they can themſelves ſo eably diſcern 
in others, and ſo readily join to 
deride. 85 C. 
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& Q1arreD RrPART PP of an ENGLISH 


AMBASSADOR. 


NSOLENCE and pride are gene- 

rally allowed to be the prevailing 
characteriſtics of the Spaniards. Eve- 
ry rank in life is, more or leſs, infected 
with it, from the Monarch upon the 
| throne, to the meaneſt of his vaſſal 
ſubjects. From thoſe-who approach 
the royal preſence, the molt abject 
ſubmiſſions are required, which ſel- 


genius of their Engliſh viſitors. _ 
An Ambaſlador from England, on 
| being preſented to his Spaniſh Majeſty, 
| was told todoſome particular homage, 
which, as being rather inconſiſtent 
with the inſtructions of his maſter, 
and too humiliating for the character 
he bore, he begged leave to decline. 


putting him out of countenance, he 
cried aloud to the Courtiers around 


of England no other men in his court, 


him!“ 


wiſer than me, but he always makes 
it a rule to ſuit every Ambaſſador to 
the King with whom he is about to 
telidg,?? kt s 5 "I 


I oo oo A ,, nos bee ASI 


to be admired for, and hope, againſt 


dom accord well with the temper and 


The King was ſo offended at this 
imaginary inſult, that, in the view of 


]! yes, may it pleaſe your Ma- 
jeſty,” ceplied our Countryman, My 
maſter has many men about him far 


Spirited Repartee —Differtation on Maſks. 


him,“ What! has my good brother 


that he has ſent me a /ool to repreſent 


TYCHO. 


_ uſe; provided always the firſt had 


| 


A ſhort Diſſertation on Maſks. 


INCE perfection is not to be ex- 
pected in this world, Iam glad 

to chooſe my companions according 
as their virtues preponderate, and their 
failings are found light, in my eſteem. 
Agreeable to this maxim, I ſhould 


alſo regulate myſelf in the choice of 


the fair-one 1 would marry, or in the 
preference of the book I would per- 


good-nature, and the laſt had com- 
mon- ſenſe, without which my hap- 
pineſs or entertainment could never 
be completed. — Sterne being one of 
thofe Authors 
greatly over-balance their defects, I 
frequently amuſe myſelf with him. 
Yet I cannot but confeſs he is ſome- 
times above my comprehenſien; for, 
in his life and opinions of Triſtram 
Shandy, he has ſingly undertaken 


what Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, 
in the memoirs of Martinus Scrible- 
rus, jointly began -a Satire on the 
abuſes of human learning. One muſt 


therefore have a ſmattering of every 
thing, thoroughly to underſtand 
him. —He is moreover, in his endea- 


vours on all occaſions to be witty, 


not a little guilty of playing upon 


words, but, when he does lay ear 


neſt hold of a ſubject, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged he treats it in a manner 
inimitable by any body elſe. I wiſh, 
for that reaſon, he had left leſs to 


the imagination of his readers con- 
cerning the ſubject I have now 

taken in hand; my friends would 
then have been better entertained 
with his obſervations than they can 
poſſibly be pleaſed with mine. 


Not excepting the ſavage of the 


woods, which of us, almoſt from ou. 
cradle to our grave, wear not the 
maſk at times? We all wiſh to appear 
better than weare; and our very en- 


deavours ſo to appear have often, in 
example, the effects of real virtue. I 


would not, therefore unmaſk the 


0 
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whoſe excellencies 
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whole human ſpecies. It is, beſides, 
an invidious taſk to attempt pulling 
the maſk off thoſe who wiſh to be 


= concealed; andthouphthe Author of 


the Fable of the Bees had only expa- 
tiated on this text of Scripture “ If 


we ſay we have no fin, we deceive | 


ourſelves, and the truth is not in us;“ 


though he had allowed us ſome virtue, 


he would fill have acquired a cha- 
racter of ill. nature, which I ſhould 
be lorry to get by my writings. 

I am no enemy to a maſk, as long 
As it is put on with a good intention. 
A clergyman is, by his profeſſion, 
entitled to wear one; for, with the 


Appearance of an extraordinary ſanc- 


tity of manners, he is to enforce his 


5 Precepts by a good example. When 
he is to ſay grace at table, he is not 


to mutter a few haſly words, as if he 
were aſhamed of the office; nor is he 
to riſe up, in the middle of his ftory, 


to return thanks, and, inſtead of the 


Amen, to conclude his thankſgiving 
with, © This is by way of parenthefis.” 
Nor is he,inreading prayersat church, 


to ſmell at his noſepay, to puſh back | 


his wig and wipe his ſweaty brow with 


his handkerchief, to loll lazily with 
both elbows on the deſk, to recline | 


with his cheek on one hand, nor to 
be continually ſcratching his head. 
He is to addreſs bis God with folemn 


voice and ſerious demeanour, that he 
may not, by his negligence, ſtrengthen 


the incredulity of unbelievers. 


A judge is another that ought un- 
doubtedly to be maſked during the 
time he is executing the duties of his 


office; for he is to impreſs the minds 


of his beholders with the higheſt no- | 
tions of the auſterity of the law againſt 

| jts offenders, and of its due adminiſ- 
tration with the aid and interpretation | 
of his own ſuperior wiſdom. When 
he pronounces ſentence of death on 
a criminal, he ought to deliver him. 


ſelf with the moſt awful dignity, with 
the moſt compoſed and ſerious coun- 
tenance. A Judge on the Bench 


A ſhort Diſſertation on Maſs. 


| ought not ſuddenly to interrupt ki 


ſo certain if a grave viſe face is l. 
| ways of as much ſervice. to his nz 
| tients, as it is of uſe to himſell, in 


experience and learning. 
wear a maſk, then, let it rather beef 
the comic kind; for the cheerful, 


members of the Houſe of Commons 


| occaſion to wear a maſk, than the 


jocular diſcourſe with the ladics hg 
lit near him, to put on his cap ſmil. 
ing, and pronounce ſentence of death 
as a thing of the leaſt importance. — 
An Alderman, for the reatons allign. 
ed above, is allo entitled to wean the 
maſk; and fo is every country jullice. 

As for a phyſician, 1 2m not quite 


procuring the publie opinion of his 
| It he eto 


good -natured looks of ſome doors 
are an antidote to low ſpirits; where. 
as the ſad ſolemn features of others 
may (in hy pochondriacal caſes) be as 
bad as the Undertaker's. 

It is generally allowed, that the 


would receive conſiderable addition 
to the dignity of their appearance, 
were they to attend the Houſe in ſe. 
rious maiks and dominos; I mean, 
that if they were never to fit there 
but in robes and grave faces, more 
reſpe& would be thewn to the repre: 
ſentatives of a great people, and leis 
trifling would be ſome of their Speaks 
ers, than when ſo many of them at- 
tend in boots and leather breeches, 

But no one has certainly greater 


Sovereign of a mighty Empire. And 
yet our good and gracious Ning 
wears the maſk but ſeldom; which [ 
verily believe proceeds from his utter 

diflike ene 

Self defence juſtifies the uſe ef 

maſk at any time. When I perceive 

a man ſpeaking to me with a {ceming 

ſincerity -and candour, at the ſame 
time that he is only tempting me te 
lay myſelf open to him, that he ma 
ridicule me in my abſence, or take 
ſome private advantage of _ 
might diſcloſe to him; 1 immediate! 


a 


maſk myſelf too, and in kin | 


more of me than I deſire ſhould be | 
ſeen by the whole world. 5 

J would, in this eſſay, willingly ex. 
poſe thoſe ſelfiſh or mean {pirited 
wretches who live in an eternal dread 
of what men might ſay of them, or 
in a continued hypocritical diſguiſe, 
Vith the ſole purpoſe of ſerving their 


a moſt laudable deſire to wiſh to ſtand 
well in the eſteem of our fellow crea- 
tures; and in trifiing concerns or 
Imuſements I would cheerfully give 
up my own taſte or opinions, rather 
than I would forfeit the good-will of 
E my neighbours; but, in the great 
and important tranſactions of lite, a 
man ought to be guided by the noble 
motive alone of pleaſing his Creator; 
and the fear of offending him ſhould 
be the only reſtraint upon his actions. 
One had better be born to a mild ſer- 
vitude or ſlavery, than live under a con 
ſtant apprehenſion of his neighbour's 
cenfure.—I have an ample fortune, 
which enables me to live in affluent 
and independent circumſtances; hall 
TI marry Clariſſa, born of honelt and 
| worthy parents, and bleſſed with every 
virtue and accompliſhment to render 
our marriage happy? No; I muſt not 
think of it: ſhe is but a farmer or a 
tradeſman's daughter, and [ ſhould 
be the ridicule of all my gay acquaint- 
ances. - I cannot join in every prayer 
jo! the church ſervice, and I diſap- 
prove of its forms and repetitions— 
but I muſt attend the church; for if 
1 diſſent, and go to the meeting, I 
[ball be laughed at by my epiſcopal 
neighbours, Or, perhaps, though 
educated a preſbyterian, I ſhould wiſh 
to join in ſome form of prayer, ra- 
thier than endure the abſurdity of my 
miniſter, who will ſometimes, at plea- 
ſure, (as it is left to him) invoke God 
or me in impertinent nonſenſe. Yet 
| muſt be maſked, and attend the 
Ineeting, or I ſhall paſs for a grace- 
e apoltate, among a congregation 


of very religious people.—Nay, if I 


„ 


* 


A ſbort Diſſertation on Maſt. 


own private intereſt.— Tis certainly 
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am born among Roman Catholics, I 
mult be doubly maſked (as Mr. 
Brydoge tells me in his tour to Sicil 

and Malta); and I muſt kneel, how- 
ever againſt my opinion, to the Hoſt 


mult 
Mary, That gentleman even blames 
a blunt Englimman for ſtanding up 
nnmaiked, one day, when the Hoſt 
paſſed him. : 
This would naturally lead us into 
the conſideration of forms and cere- 


mult conhne my obſervations within 
the ſhort limits of a paper. 
and ceremonies are oftentimes but 


to impoſe on the ignorance and cre- 
order of ſociety, they ought un- 


opulent to keep the poor in the groſ- 
ſeſt ignorance, and in the molt abject 


be pulled off, the cheats detected, the 
ceremonies levelled, and the forms 
aboliſned. 5 


ral reputed to be righteous overmuch. 
In attending regularly the Church, 
and ſcrupulouſly obſerving its cere- 


Some of them, indeed, may excel in 


able. But what gond have they done 


the virtue of the noble and generous, 
like the light of the ſun, diffuſes itſelf 


on every one around them. 


| Sunday. As that is the only-day of 


the 


and to all the faintly images; and 1 
pay adoration to the Virgin 


monies of every denomination; but 1 
Forms 
maſks, which the crafty make uſe of 


dulity of mankind; and ſo far as they 
tend to maintain the peace and good 


doubtedly to be ſupported: but When 
they are employed by the great and 


ſtate of dependence, the maſk ſhould 


In fact, if we look round us in the 
world, we fhail ſez that they are the 
prudent and felfith who are in gene 


monies, they miſtake the 2zeans of be- 
coming virtuous for real virtue. 


the negative virtues ;—they will not 
drink, they will not wh—e, they will 
not ſwear—all perfectly commend- 


to their fellow- creatures? Their vir- 
tue, therefore, centers in itſelf; but 


I would not be underſtood to di- 
courage the attending Church on the 
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the week in which the laborious part 
of mankind have opportunity to im- 
prove their underſtanding, the rich 
(were it only for example's ſake). 


ought to keep it holy. Nor would [ 
gainſt frequent ſecret prayer to the 
Almighty. On the contrary, the 
effuſions of a grateful heart heighten 
_ the enjoyment of every blefling in 


life; and a due reſignation to the Di- 


vine Will, and a firm confidence in 
the goodneſs of the All- wiſe diſpoſer 


al events, are the beſt comforts under 


every misfortune he may afflict us 
with. Beſides, no ingenuous mind 
can be conſtantly humbling itſelf be- 


fore God, without as conſtantly re- | 


collecting, and forming 
to amend itſelf. 


J once knew a 


a reſolution 


very of his health. Going one day 
to ſee him when he was ſeverely at- 


himſelf? „Oh! very ill, indeed! 1 


never had ſuch an inclination to pray 
don't you | 


in mv life.“ And why 
pray then? faid I.—“ To ſay the 
truth, my friend,” replied he, 1 
could not bring myſelf to promiſe 
never to ſin again; without which I 


thought my prayers would have little 


effect.??? 3 N 
I knew another Gentleman as little 


8 given to implore the daily protection 


Gentleman ſo well 
perſuaded of the truth of this remark, 
as even in a dangerous ſickneſs to be 
deterred from praying for the reco- | 


| of God, —He belonged to the army; 


and happened to be fiſhing with ano- | 
ther Officer in one of the rivers which | 
empty themſelves into the St. Lau- 
rence, not a great diſtance from Que 
| bec, They were in a little canoe, | 
which they ſuffered to float ſo long 
with the ſtream, that, without per- 


ceiving it, they were got into a ſtrong 
current, and were precipitately driv- 
ing to a cataract: there they muſt 


have been daſhed againſt the rocks, 


unk, and inevitably periſhed, They 


—— 


The Candid Corredtor. 


| One of them then deſpairing, th 
be thought to caſt any refleQions a- | 


| rTowed with all my might ; and [ twp: 
. tacked, I aſked him how he found 


in devout invocation to God. The 
other ſtuck to his oar through perfes 


on me with utter contempt: I thoupht 


I heard his 


© what expectation can you bave that 
I ſhould prolong your exiſtence? 


| blefling of God, I got the canoe late 


rable as their ſituations were, | leave 
it to Caſuiſts to determine, whether 


pentance, as the feigned fanctity of 
| ſomehypocrites, or the uſeleſs malked 
life of a Monk, 


Bs \ S every man's ſavourite purſut 
is now, generally 


nable mode of expreſſion, made ci. 


proceed, 


{ duction, to exhibit a few 


tugged and laboured at the cars, 4; 
ſoon as they ſaw their danger; but 
they were ſtill approaching the fall, 
and could not get out of the current 


down his oar, and fell on bis knes; 


ſhame, in bis perilous ſituation, of 
imploring the Omnipotent afiitance, 
« I thought,” ſaid he to me, when 
he told me the ſtory, © that as it had 
been a long time fince I had prayed 
to God before, he would look own 


— ww — 82 — 
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tremendous voice re 
proaching me in theſe words: © Are 
not you a pitiful, cowardly raſcal: 
* to be praying to me now you are 
© going to death ?—You who forgot 
* me in the days of your proſperity, 


So I took both the pars, added he, 
and while my companion prayed, I 


ged ſo tight, that at lait, with the 


into a creek.” "Theſe men had ſouls 
above diſſembling virtue; and deplo- 


their inward conviction Of un worthi. 
neſs would not lead as readily 10 re. 


. -b. K. .. f. 
1 85 The | Candid Correcter. 


{A has been for ſome years, and 
called his Hoy 
horſe, I {hall avail myſelfof this falbio⸗ 


rent, though not coined, by the oy 
tious author of Triſtram Shand), 4 
without any further 87 
characte'h 
Mlle; 
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: Difertation on Hobby Horſer. 


who, by their reſpective hobbies, 

| giſtinguiſh themſelves as candidates 
OwNn. 1 

oe Mintfer's hobby is Ambition : 

his ſupreme delight is to hold the 

reins of government in his hand, to 


ride the nation with h ſpurs, and 


60 curb all who kick up a duſt againſt 
im, and carry their heads high, in 
E oppoſition to his meaſures; but with 
| all his prancings and pawing, and 
| parading, in his rich trappings, he 


may, while he goes on at a powerful, 


| deep rate, and thinks himſelf fl in 
bis feat, be diſmounted by thoſe who, 
| coretous of his ground, are in continual 


training to throw him out of the ſaddle. 


The Patriot's hobby is Popularity 


| for the gratification of that paſſion he 


| will curry favour with the loweſt be- 
| ings exiſting, and if he is of a ſcrib- 
ling turn, will Itter every place with 


his inflammatory pieces. He is a 


| reſliff, bard-mouthed animal, and often 
| deſerves a bridle for his tongue, when 


he is railing till he almoſt /oſes his wind 
| againſt every miniſterial proceeding, 
right or wrong. With regard to real | 
patriotiſm, however, he is zo where ; 


for, if any ſcheme is propoſed for the 
public good, he/farts away, and ſhews 
| that he has not a drop of patriotic 
Blood in his veins: he is full of flaws, 
and heed; nothing but ſedition. 
The Libertiae's hobby is Sedudtion x 


| he is a very unlucky, vicious animal, 


| and ſo mettleſome, that it is the moſt 
| difficult thing in the world to break 
bim of bad habits.— He rejoiceth in 
bis irength ;” and in the pride of 


| youth, while he has no keepers to re- 


— 


323 
female may rote him with ſafety ; 
but he frequently comes to a miſera- 
ble end; and after having made a 
wretched appearance in Rotten Row, 
finiſhes his courſe at Devil's Ditch. 
The Man of Honour's hobby is a 
duel ; he cates not a /[iraw about the 


| merits of a diſpute ; but when he is 


pricked foravard by reſentment, whips 
a man through the body without the 
leat remorſe; and now and then 
turns too ſhort upon his adverſary to 
gain advantage over him. 

The Miſer's hobby is Money; if he 
has but a ſull chef? he is ſatisfied; and 
he is ever on the h99/ to take ſomebody 
in, and if he can y-ctey a friend out of 


a ſhilling, looks upon himſelf as a 


knowing one. Tightly girted by ava- 
rice, he has no feelings for the joys 
or griefs of others: his heart is as hard 
as a lone; he is aſtray in the midſt of ſo- 
ciety, and often deſerves to be pounded 


for having recourſe to the ſhabbieſt 
tricks to make himſelf a man of 
 weipht, _ | 


The Poet's hobby is Fame. Tis 
diverſion enough to ſee an old hard, 


| faſt fervice, laſhing his jade of genius, 


only to f/ir-up the compaſſion of 
ſome people, and the indignation of 
thers : ſuch a bard, could he poſſi- 


bly arrive at the top of Parnaſſus, by 


being buekled to the fleeteſt Pegaſus 


in Apollo's ud, would on his appear- 


ance before the muſes, make the moſt 
contemptible figure; and inſtead of 


being honoured with the /aure/, he 


would be diſgraced with a dock. | 
Such are the common purſuits of 
common men: my friend, Charles 
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rain him, with particular pleaſure, 
it „ ſnuffs the females in 


Freeman, deviating from the vulgar 
tracks, whiſks into a new path of 


d forbidden ground.” | Hobbyiſiu. Without abilities for the 
Ye Heisoften neighing after his neigh- | cabinet, without any inclination to add 
by bour's wife, but would gallop away fuel tothe flame of popular diſcontent, 
. | from the firſt brood of mares, if any | without wiſhing to ſhine as a ſeducer 
fo one attempted to put the harneſs of | of women, without envying the coffers 
d atrimony upon him. Sometimes, | of the miſer, or the couplets of the 


(+ hen he has ſown bis wild oats, he poet, he wa/ks quietly through life, 
| Stows ſo tame that the moſt timorous | never /iambling, never making any 
1 I!!! Op ſalſe 
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is Virtue, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe 
of the word. With a good head, he 


always thinks right: with a good 


heart, he always acts well; and 


while he ſquares his conduct by the 
rules of virtue, he finds himſelf in 


poſſeſſion of that plate [more valua- 
ble than even the Eing's] which 


thouſands run for in vain, the plate of 


Happineſs. ns 


. 


7 ANECDOTE of the late GENERAL 


BLIGH. 
XX THEN Mr. Bligh was a Cap- 


tain in a marching regiment, 


as he and his Lady were travelling in 


| pe Torkſhire, they put up at an inn, | 
where there happened to be only juſt 


as much in the larder as would ſerve 


them for dinner, which was immediate- 
Iy ordered. In the mean time, ſome 
ſporting Gentleman of the country 
coming in, and finding there was no- 
thing in the houſe but what was get- 
ting ready for another company, aſked 


Who they were? The Landlord told 
tbem he did not directly know, but he 


believed the Gentleman was an Trish 
cer. Oh, dn him, if he's Inſh, 
( ays one of the company) a potato? 
will ſerve him.“ Here, Waiter, take 
up this watch (pulling out an elegant 
gold watch) carry this up ſtairs, and 
. aſk the Gentleman what's a clock? 
The Waiter at firſt remonſtrated, but 


the company inſiſting upon his deliver - 


ing the meſſage, he was obliged to 
30 comply. x Mr. Bligh, as may well 
be imagined, was ſurprized at ſuch an 


impudent meſſage, but recollecting 
himſelf a moment, took the watch 


from the Waiter, and ſent his com- 
pliments to the company, he would 
tell them before he parted. This 


meſſage, however, produced his din- 


ner to be ſent up to him in quiet; 
hic after he had eat, he claps a | 


New Method to convert from Drunkenneſs. 
* Saf Reps. Charles's Hobby, in ſhort, | 


| fond of ſociety, and loved now and 
then to play the Epicure : in ſhort 
his company was coveted by all who 


began on his right hand, by aſking 
| them ſeverally the queſtion, each ct 


the preſent Dean of Elphin. 


bon ton, —It was his misfortune, that 
he was too fond of liquor; lis friends 


a cuſtom. Boileau who loved him, 


One day he met bim in the {treets > 


couple of large horſe piſtols under j; 
arm, and going down ſtairs, intro. 
duced bimſelf into the company wig 
had ſent up fuch a meſſage, by telly, 
them he was come to let them know 
what a clock it was ; but firlt besgel 
to be informed, to which of the GY 
tleman the watch belonged ? Here 


a dead filence enſued. Mr Bljohth 


whom denied knowing any thing gf 
the circumſtance. © Oh, then Gen. 
tlemen (ſays he) I find I have nifty, 
ken the company; the Waiter z 
while ago brought me an iinpudert 
meſſage from ſome people in this 
houſe, which I came (as you fee, 
pointing to his piſtols) properly w 
reſent, but I find 1 have miſtaken the 
room.“ Saying this, he wiſhed then 
a good evening, which they as polite. 
ly returned, paid his bill, ſtept inte 
his carriage, and drove off with the 
watch in his pocket, which he kept to 
bis death, and has lately left it by will 
with a large fortune, to his brother, 
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A New Mrrnop to convert a Mar 

From DRUNKENNESS, 


CNHAPELLE was a man of a very 
ſingular character; be wa 
learned, but hated pedantry in his 
converſation ; he had abundance df 
refined and pleaſing drollery ; he was 


knew, or pretended to know, tis 


wanted to break him of ſo pernicious 
undertook to preach him out of it, 
Paris, and immediately began be 
lecture; he talked fo powerſal 


ave; 


Chapelle likened to him with great 
attention ; as they walked on, Cha- 
pelle obſerved that they were juſt op- 
poſite to a tavern :—Come, ſays he, 


let us juſt ſtep into this houſe, chat I 


| may hear what you have to fay at 
leiſure, and without difturbance ; for 
upon my word, my dear friend, you 


are moved me greatly. —A bottle of 


vine was called for, to be ſure, and 
asother, and another after that; for 
W Boileau thought it beſt to preſs the 
argument while his peuitent was 
warm, and under conviction, 
ſhort, the convertor and converted 
took ſo hearty a doſe, that the man 
ol the tavern thought proper to have 
W them both carried home to their 
beds. | | | 


F 
An Adventure in a Stage Coach. 


From Governeſſes, ſuch as theſe, 


ETURNING from a friend's 
houſe, a little way out of 
| town, the other day, in a Stage-coach, 
I met with no ſmall amuſement, and 
| Utute ſuitable tomy diſpoſition, which 
bas ever been a merry one. In our 


Vite and daughter. The two latter, 
by their converſation with each other, 


t 0 4 

a and yet, Sir, continued the, there 
3 fine Rorus Borus t'otlier 
5 night, which is ſeldom ſeen at this 
dime of year.“ | 


interruptin 


teen) 5 her (a girl about four- 


—“ how you always murder 


A ol. II. 


In 


| way we took up an ordinary man, 
according to his appearance, with his 


„La! Mamma,” replied Miſs, 


1 word ! Has not Mr, Claſſic, 


1 


An Adventure in a Stage Coach. 


toon informed me who they were. | 
| The Lady's firſt addreſs to me was | 
about weather; concerning which ſhe. 
very judiciouſly obſerved, that it had 
been for ſome time uncommonly hot; 
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our Curate, told you athouſand times, 
that it was Aurora Borealis 

* And are you not a pert huſſey 
to find fault with your mother, eſpe- 
cally before folks?“ ſaid the father. 
6 But indeed, Sir,” continued he, 
turning to me, © the girl is quite 
ſpoiled by keeping the be} company. 


Polly is always catching and letting 
out ſome words neither ſhe nor any 
body elſe underſtands.” 


J wiſh, Papa, you would leave off 


pouting looks; © I am ſure it is the 
vulgareſt ſound in the world; none or 


| our Ladies would bear it—but, in- 


deed, they have all genteeler names.” 


mother, that they comes of great 


families: yet we have very good re- 
lations, too,“ added ſhe, turning to 
me, though I was reduced to ſet 
up a Boarding ſchool, becauſe I choſe 
Tour Girls, ye Mothers, quickly ſcize ! 
5 5 any body for any thing.“ 
«© Lord, how Mamma talks!“ cried 
Miſs. * She would make people be- 
lievewe were nothing at all: but, in- 


rather to work for my living, than ax 


deed, I don't care,as long as we don't 


am above ſtanding behind a counter, 
that I know.“ „ 1 


vaſt help to us; for you muſt know, 


ſays he is not learned enough, as yet, 


So that I believe, I muſt 
Claſſic to take that place upon himſelf, 
as it is quite neceſſary the Ladies 
ſhould know how to ſpeak proper, 


| 


You mult know, that Mr. Claſſic's 
filter is one of our half-boarders, and 


calling me Polly,” ſaid Miſs, with. 


«© Why, you know, child,” ſaid her 


keep a naſty ſhop : whatever I am, 1 


„ You talk like a ſimpleton,“ re- 
plied her mother; I am ſure I ſnhould 
be very glad if your father had a 
good ſhop to mind—it would be a 


Sir,” added ſhe, turning again ro me, 
„he helps to teach ſome of the little 
ones their letters: but Mr. Claſſo 


to be Reading maſter to the ſchool, 
get Mr. 


and be taught to write letters, which 
is a great ſervice to them; for I dare 
ſay you cannot gueſs how much it 
1 N coſts 


ae 
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to the friends of our young Ladies.“ 


« I think, Madam,” replied 1, 


* your daughter might ſave you all 
that expence, if you told her what 
to ſay.“ . 15 4 | 
Upon my word,” anſwered Miſs, 


drawing up her long neck, „I ſhould 


Not have thought of that, indeed. 1 


| believe I can write a letter to any 


body, fully as well as Mamma; and 


3% nn 55 
No,“ replied her mother, with 
a look and tone, as if ſhe was proud 


of herdaughter's knowledge; Mary 


is quite an accompliſhed girl: but 1 
- cannot ſpare her, Sir, to ſpend ſo 
much of her time at her pen, as ſhe 
teaches French work, and T ambour, 
and can make pictures in ſhades, and 
in human hair. Indeed, Mr. 25 
naming her huſband, „might be of 


vaſt uſe in the ſchool, if he was not ſo 
littery a man: but he is fit for no- 


thing, and married me purely to be 
kept. lam ſure, I was at expence 


enough before: but I did not know 


that he was ſuch a da- little. He can- 
not ſpeak a ſingle word of French.“ 


Don't abuſe me,“ exclaimed her 
Huſband, interrupting her (he ſeemed 
to be a tame animal, who would 


patient! y bear a good deal of correcti- 


on); © don't, Iſay: becauſe I have 
not been learnt your outlandiſh lingo, 
it is not my fault. As for you | 
Mrs. , you can't ſpeak Engliſp; 


and that's more neceſſary in a Board 
ing: ſchool, where there is ſuch a jab- 


beringę all day long, enough to deafen 


one I ham very poſitive,” continued 
he, addreſſing himſelf to me, * my 


Wife was nothing upon earth but a 
Barber's daughter, who happening to 
go over to Boulogne with her father | 


to learn to dreſs hair, got a ſort of a 
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coſts me, in paying a perſon to write | 


Inſtead of learning to mend 1 
linen, and make ſhifts, they fit (titel. 


ſpend that time in fcrawiins letters tg 
when we have got a reading- maſter to | 
teach me how to ſpell the hard words, 
1 ſhall not yield to the beſt Lady in 


to make a good pudding or pic.“ 


more forcible manner, that they were 
totally unfit for the buſineſs in which 


the politeſt Seminaries of this kind 
for the Miſſes of the Age, they do 
| not always come into /e world to the 
greateſt advantage; but in thole | 


| of which the number is conlidert 
ble - was going to ſay—lamentable- 
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over, and ſets up a French Boarding. 
ſchool, where the children are tine, 
nothing that can be of uſe to then 
heir 
ſhoes, and flowers in aprons aud ruflte 
Ry . . oy —_ .. 

from morning to night, exce;t vc fa 
they are making curtfies with ter 
dancing-malter, or tinkling the 
ſpinnet; and now, truly, they muß 


nobody knows who, which might he 
employed to tome purpole in leorninp 


Here the Lady and ber daughter 
felt themſelves exceedingly offended 
and began to articulate a fort of lay. 
guage, Which convinced me, in a {il 


they were engaged. It was with difcul. 
ty, indeed, that I refrained from lauchs 
ing loudly at them ; but not having 
the leaſt inclination to bring myſelf 
into a quarrel with a couple of ſuch 
characters, I defired the coachman 
to let me out, that I might give 2 
looſe to my merriment. I then went 
on homewards, making refleQions 
upon Boarding-fchools for young H. 
dies in general, and upon thoſe which 
are conducted by ſome of the mot 
illiterate and under-bred women in 
the kingdom, in particular, From 


under the direction of Governetfe 
like my companions above mentioned, 
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mimattering kind of jargon, neither one 
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| -thingnor the other; and fo ſhe comes 


| 
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Teen of the hinbing part of the world, 
W7 would wiſh to communicate to 
married Ladies a Secret ot ſome value, 
V bhich, if properly attended to, how. 
ie taſte; will not fail to give a never- 
fading luſtre to beauty. 

W mult herſelf be ſtrictly virtuous, not 


bond of the company of other men, 
W however innocent may be their con- 


nedtion and amuſements. Where ſhe 


cannot, conſiltently with truth, take 
bis part in any argument ſtarted in 
company, inſtead of joining againſt 
prudently endeavour to turn the con- 
W yerſation to another fubject more to 
W dis advantage. Nothing more effec- 
W tally leſſens man and wife in the eyes 
W of the world, than when they pub- 
Wlicly differ in opinion; and it is of 
litle conſequence which may have the 
moſt reaſon on their ſide, ſince both 


vill equally ſuffer by the decilion :— | 
Modeſty and dithdence are the great- 


eſt ornaments of a married woman. 
I decently ornamenting the perſon. 
b indiſpenſably neceſſary before mar- 


nage, it is till more ſo ter; and | 


nothing can be more fatal to conju 
gal happineſs, than that careleſſneſs of 
E dreſs, that looſe and diſorderly attire, 
vo which too many married Ladies 
give themſelves up. When a Hul: 
band finds in his J a very different 
| woman from her he courted, indiffe- 
rence, if not diſguſt, will undoubtedly 
aue; and there will be no wonder 
n it if the huſband roves abroad, 
like the Bee, in ſearch of new fweets. 


| That enchanting inſtrument, the | 
| female tongue, when properly attuned, 


| More powerful than all the charms 
| of muſic, By this the ſtubborn ſoul 
| of mankind is ſoftened, and men 


| hea not how to refuſe, when women 
r but how to aſk. Were every | 
Voman in this reſpect a Cleopatra, 


ay man would be a Marc Antony. 
| ®*ppily for men, the generality of 


oer bitter it may at firſt appear to | 


To keep a huſband true, the wife 


him, ſhe ſhould either be ſilent, or | 


| women do not know their own power, 
or how much mankind would be. their 
ſlaves, were they conſtantly to exert 
thoſe tender and endearing arts, which 
Nature has fo laviſhly beſtowed on 
them. Anger, violence, and rage, 
| deform the female figure, and a tur- 
bulent woman diſgraces the delicacy 
of her ſex When violence reigns, 
love ſoon takes its departure from 
that quarter. Be adviſed, ye fair, 
never be loud or violent, if you mean 
or with to be happy. 1 | 
The characteriſtics of an engaging 
temper are mildneſs and cheertulneſs, 
and with theſe two qualities a woman 
mult pleaſe a huſband. To engaging 
manners women owe the ſtability of 
their empire; and the leſs power they 
aſſume, the more they will have. Too 
many women, far from betaking 
themſelves to the road pointed out by 
nature, ſeem to endeavour to coun- 
teract its intentions. Some, inſtead 
of mildneſs, their natural appendage, 
aſſume an imperious haughtineſs, 
kindling at the ſlighteſt contradiction, 
and impoſing their ſallies as laws: 
others, miltaking arrogance for an air 
of grandeur, deſpiſe delicacy as a 
mean virtue; and beſides an over- 
bearing freedom in all their behaviour, 
a peremptory pride diſplays itſelf in 
their coutitenance and od: Some 
others, inſtead of that placid ſerenity 


gloomineſs and melancholy & they are 


their lamentations—every thing vexes 
them even to provocation they wiſh 
themſelves in their grave; and thus, 
inſtead of that pleature and harmony 
which Hymen promiſed them, they 
diffuſe ſadneſs and languor around 
them. The conſequence of all this is, 
the huſband flies to a tavern for amuſe- 
ment, and hates the very name of 
Home. The cheertul glaſs goes 
round, the evening imperceptibly 
Reals away, and the huſband thinks 
not of returning till the dawn of 


CCC 


ſo graceful to their ſex, affect 4 


no ſooner our of bed, than they ſet up 
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_ wife is ready to receive him, not in 


3 able for the truth of it. 
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Aurora tells him it is high time to de- 
part. He ſtaggers home, and his 


the language of reaſon, but with the 
fury of a Xantippe. Thus is the 
married ſtate rendered, of all others, 
the moſt hateful and lamentable. 
My fair countrywomen will readily | 
excuſe the liberty I have bere taken 
in thus cenſuring the conduct of ſome 
ladies, ſince, if they look around them, 
they will find too many originals that 
correſpond with this picture. It is 
true, indeed, that there are ſome men 
of ſo perverſe a diſpoſition, that neither 
love nor friendſhip can bring them 
to act like reaſonable creatures; but 
let married women take this as a 
certain rule, If love and tenderneſs can- 
not ſubdue the ſerocity of him with 
whom they may be. unfortunately 


connected, fury and violence never will F 


obtain that happy end. B:. 
LL LL. 


Extraordinaty Anecdote. 


E. x traordinary Anecdote. 


| ſcaffold, where he embraced him, 


| It is not, faid he, the fear of death, 


being innocent of the crime laid to 


| | who conteſſed being the real murderer 
SV 1 2 of the Cure, and the plunderer of the 
I Nthe Gazette Litteraire of Berlin, | ae | = 

II find the following extraordinary | 


| cution, but did not know by whole 


hands he was to ſuffer, till he faw his 
ſon armed with a naked ſabre on the 


and poured out affliction like a flood. 


but the unnatural hand by whom 1 
am to die, is what afflicts me; for 


my charge, I have more to hope than 
to fear. He then took a tender lcave 


of his fon, and laid his head on the 
| billet to ſubmit to the fatal blow; ut 
to the aſtoniſhment of all prejent, 
when the ſon was lifting up the ſabre, 


the blade, without any violence, 
broke in the middle; a circumſtance 
10 extraordinary, that the multitude, 
with one voice, called out tor grace 
(pardon) and the civil magiſtrates 
conducted the father and fon to their 
former confinement, and informed 
the prince with what had happened 


on the ſcaffold, who, in conſequence 
| thereof, pardoned them both: ſcon 


after which a criminal was executed, 


church. SO 
Whether this ſtory be true or not!] 


| Rory pretty well atteſted, and as ſuch 
I give it you, without being anſwer- 


A father and fon of the town of 
Gand were accuſed of having mur- 
dered the rector of the pariſh-church, 


and ſtealing from it the plate, to a 


_ conſiderable value; for which ſuppoſ- 
ed offence they were haſtily tried and 
condemned to loſe their- heads on a 
Certain fixed day. It happened, how 
ever, that the executioner was too ill 


to attend his duty, and as the ſen- 


tence, by the law of the country, 


could not be deferred to another day, 


the magiſtrates offered the life of one, 
to become the executioner of the o- 
ther. The father rejected the propo- 
al with horror; but the ſon, without 
any heſitation, acquieſced. The fa- 


ther was accordingly led out to exe · ed to the hand of man, this was _ 


cannot affirm ; but that there is upon 


| a little bridge near the fiſh- market in 


the town of Gand, two ftatues in 
bronze, where one is repreſented in 


the very action of cutting off the head 
of the other, is very certain: and the 
ſame ſtory ſeems to be repreſented in 
a picture ſtil} preſerved in the Hotel 
de Ville of Gand. I cannot, how- 
ever, (being an enemy to ſuperſtition, 
and an unbeliever of whatever ſeems 
| ſupernatural} help obſerving, that as 
| this event is recorded to have happen 
en 1n the year 1371, that perhaps the 
ſtory was made to account tor the 
| figures on the bridge, inſtead of the 
figures being made to commemorate 
a ſtory, which ſeems to a be province 
ſtain and blemiſh on the people. Net 
if ever the hand of Providence ſtoop- 


( 
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* remarkable old 


| 17, according to human judgement, a | 


time when the grace of God, as well 
zs that of man, might unite to ſave 
the innocent father, and withhold 
| tho unnatural arm of the ſon. 
1 ara, yours &. 

| A-TRAVELLER. 
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| A remarkable old American Anecdote. 


of Guadaloupe was in its earlieſt 


E infancy, and but in a low, diſtreſſed 


condition, one d' Olive, being go- 
E yernor of the iſland, formed a pro- 
jet of making war on the friendly 
natives, in hopes to better the cir- 
cumſtances of the coloniſts, by plun- 


} dering thoſe poor people of their 


| manioc, and other proviſions; and, 
| indeed, determining to deſtroy them 


all. He, therefore, loſt no time, but 


forming the minds of the few people 
that remained to his purpoſe, he be- 


1 gan to make war upon the ſ: ages, | 
Jan. 26, 1636, by ordering ſome of 
| them, who appeared in a canoe mak- | 


ing for the ſort, to be cut tn pieces 
| the moment they landed: but they 
providentially ſteered another courſe. 
Some of theſe poor wretches, deſtined 


for ſlaughter, having carried off ſome 


| cotton from the Cul-de Sac, to which, 
perhaps, they had been enticed by 
ſome of d'Olive's wicked emiſſaries, 


| though they had left in the room of 


| it a hog, and ſome fruit really more 
in value, it was thought a ſufficient 
motive for commencing holilities, 


Dy precaution, however, one Fon- 


Vine was diſpatched with fifteen tout 


Hldiers, to make a tour round the 


and, and bring off by fair means a 
Frog French, who had tor two or three 
| months paſt ſojourned among the 

wages. Theſe poor people, ſuſ- 


petting nothing, received Fontaine 


and his men with great ſatisfaction, 
Fegaled them in the belt manner they 


N the year 1636, when the colony 
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could, reſtored their countrymen to 
them, and warned them that a ſmall 
Engliſh veſſel had landed ſome men 
upon the iſſand, who had viſited them, 
and propoſed an alliance againſt the 


ed their overtures; and that the Eng- 
liſh were now gone up the country in 
ſearch of game. Fontaine made ſo 
good a ule of this intelligence, that 
he took the Englith veſſel, and brought 
her to Fort St. Peter, 


with ſome deſperadoes, inured to 
villany, embarked to vilit the habi- 
tations of the ſavages in that part of 
the iſland where now ſtands Port 


in {earch of a more convenient ſpot 
than that which they at preſent oc- 
cupied. The ſavages, having by ſome 
means or other been advertiſed of 


| the place, carried off their proviſions, 
and let fire to their huts; ſo that when 
d' Olive landed, he found only an old 
man, aged ſixty-ſix, named Vance, 
with two of his ſons, and two other 
young men, who had not time to 
make their eſcape. Theſe people, 
when they ſaw the French approach, 
made all pollible ſigns of ſubmiſſion, 
crying out, France, no angry with 
us;” and being aſſured no hurt was 


as * 


diſcretion. 5 
D'Olive now changed both his 
looks and diſcourſe, and with a ſtern 
countenance, called the old man 
villain and traitor ; accuſing him of 


the throats of the French. The 
poor man denied the charge, with 
all the opennels and honeſt aſſurance 
that always accompanies truth: de- 
claring, at the ſame time, that he 
and all his countrymen were ſo ſtrong- 
ly attached to the French, that they 
would leave nothing undone to ſerve 
| them; but d'Olive taking a watch 
| | | out 


French; that they had openly reject- 


Three days after this action d'Olive, © 


Royal, reporting that they were going 


| their cruel intention, had abandoned 


| deſigned them, they ſurrendered at 


conſpiring with other natives againſt _ 
the colony, and agreeing to cut all 
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out of his pocket, ſhewed it to him, 
telling him it was the devil of France, 


and that he had been aſſured by him 


of what he had affirmed. The In- 


dian, aſtoniſhed at the noiſe and mo- 


tion of this little machine, which he 


really ſuppoſed a ſpirit, and the au- 


thor of the calumny, exclaimed a- 
gainſt it with {trong invictives and 
reſentment, declaring it to be an 
impoſtor and a liar, and iwearing ſo— 


lemnly, that neither he nor any of 


his countrymen had conceived the 
leaſt deſign againſt the French. 
confirm the truth of this aſſeveration, 


they commanded him to order the 


women, Who were in ſight, 


LO 


come in and ſurr ender to which he 


readily conſented, giving a com- 
miſhon for that purpoſe to one of his 
ſons: but the young man, mſtead of 
returning, took his flight with the 
women. 


This ſo Does Olive, chat Ton | 
5 ging Lance and his other ſon into the 
_ thallop, they killed the young man | 


with their poinards, in fight of the 
unhappy father, whom they after- 
wards ſtabbed in ſeveral parts of the 
body, and then flung him into the 
ſea, where, being of a robuſt conſti- 
tution, he kept Fimſelf up for ſome 
time by ſwimming, intreating them 


with tears, and the moſt piteous cries, 
to ſave his life, but in vain, for theſe 
and oppoſed, but at length carried 
by a ſmalhn, ajority. 


mercileſs villains knocked him on the 
head with their oars. 


nit y of leaping from a precipice, and 
tho he was much bruiſed, he made 
| ſhift to travel five leagues to the wo- 
men and his comrades, whom he in- 
formed of the approach and inſatiate 


cruelty of the French. Oa this they 


haſiily retired farther up the country, 


having firſt grubbed up all the manzec, 


and other proviſions on the ground,, | 
in ſuch a Hanger, that when theſe. | 


To. 


* 


The two other 
- Young men they preſerved alive, on- 
1y till they ſhould guide them to the 
retreat of the women, in the way to | 
which, one of them took an opportu 
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rative of the proceedings of that Af 
ſembly ſince that time, and which 


to be tranſacted. 


between the three orders of che State, 


Were Willing to renounce their pecu- 


Clergy, that they bad appointed come 


prove the powers of each Deputy, i9 
which they aſſented with {owe compli 


lated in Paris: 


bloody villains xrrived here, they 
ſtood upon the relief which they 
ſought, without knowing it to be 10 
The other ſavage, whom they 
had preſerved alive to be their guide, 
having found an opportunity of e&. 
caping in the night, they were fot. 
ced to return without cheii erraud. 
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18 MoRt Chriſtian Majelty c. en. 
ed the ſeſſion of the States: Ce. 
eral of the kingdom on the 7th of 
May: we fhall give a concile nar- 
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have produced a revolution unparal 


© c 

leled, we believed, in the annals of 8 
the warkt 7 ] 
The Aﬀembly ſat ſeveral days 1 


without having brought for ward aty 
buſineſs of the nation, or even con- 
cluded on the mode in which it was 
_ After much il-will and contention 
on the 19th of May the Clergy ace 
quainted the Nobility and the Com- 
mons or Third Eitate, that they 
portant 


liar privileges. This 
queſtion was mol! violently debated 


This point being ſettled, the Com. 
mons AcQRainkey tlie Nobiliy and 


e eee to confer with them 10 


mentary words on this conciliaung 
diſpoſition, 5 

On the 28th of May, the follo* 
ing letter, written by the King et 
France to the Aſſembly, was C1 Cue 


I have been informed that the 


difficulties which have been made re 
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I Jative to the aſcertaining of the ers 
velled in the members of the States 
Oecaeral ill ſubſiſt, . 
W ec care taken by the Commiſ- 
Hgoners choſen by the three Eſtates to 
fnd out the means of ſettling this 


—_— 


* That every one of our readers 
mar underſtand the cavie of theſe 
3 diſputes, which are rather diffcutt to 
E 4:{cribe to thoſe unacquainted with 
E the ſubject, we ſhall remark, that the 


& three orders of the State, namely, the 


W Novility, Clergy, and Third Fiſtate, 


4H 5 oF og 3 
are each obliged to prove the ver 


I tian of their powers, or, ih other words, 
to prove, firſt the right of their elec- 
tors to ſend them to Parliament; and 
W ſecondly, to prove their qualtications 
of having been duly elected. r his 
I again may require ſome explanation; 
for as no Aſſembly of the States Ge- 
veral has been held ſince the year 

1614, and as many towns which are 


at preſent in the moſt populous and 


E flouriſhing Rate, did not exilt at that 
E diſtant period, or were then too infig- 
E nificant to ſend Deputies to Parlia- 
ment, theſe of courſe now, from their 
importance, put in a claim of repre- 


W ſentation, and have. accordingly elec- 


ted Deputies. The only tribunal 


which could properly, decide on the 


E merits of theſe petitions, was the 
Aſſembly, itſelf, when once formed. 
This is what che French have termed 


the verification of the powers of the. 


elected. 


was in what manner this queſtion 
proper perſons to do it. + 
| It was a cauſe of very ſerious de 
Pate, how theſe three orders of Re- 
preſentatives ſhould vote, whether in 
R body, or in ſeparate Chambers. 
be Third Eſtate violently proteſted 
Againſt the latter mode, as in that 
aſe vere the Nobility and Clergy to 
js it would be two to one againſt 


Plhould be decided, and who were the 


mem. 


| 


mony. 
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point. I cannot ſee without pain, 
and indeed much uneaſineſs, the Na- 
tional Aſſembly which I have called 
together to be concerned with me in 
the new regulation of the kingdom, 
ſunk into ina&ion, which if continued 
would cauſe all the hopes which L 
have formed for the happineſs of my_ 
people, and the benefit of the State, 
to vaniſh away. Under theſe cir- 
cumltances I deſire that the concilia- 
tory commilioners already choſen by 
the three orders reſume their confe- 


| rences to-morrow at fix o'clock in the 


evening, and, for this occaſion, in 
the preſence of my guard of ſeſſion 
and commiſſioners whom I {hall join 
with them, in order that I may be 
more particularly informed of the 
propoſals for agreement which ſhall. 
be made, and directly contribute to 
o deſirable and preſſing a ſtate of har- 
Jchargethe perſon who ſhall 
exerciſe the office of Preſident to make 


| known theſe my intentions of the Aſo 


fembly.” , TE, 
In anſwer to this letter, the follows 
ing jultifticatory Addrefs was preſent- 
ed to the King from the Commons 
or Third Eſtate on June 6. Fe 
06 "Bills + -- | e 
« The Deputies of your faithful 
Commons would have long ſince 
preſemed to your Majeſty the reſpe&- 


ful proof of their gratitude for the 


convocation of the States, if their 
powers had been verified; which they 


Would have been, if the NVohleſſe had 
The firſt thing to be conſidered, | 


not inceſſantly raiſed new obſtaclet.— 


| They, with the moſt lively impa- 


tience, wait the inſtant of their veri- 
fication, in order to offer a more 
diſtinguiſned homage of their love for 
your facred perſon and auguſt fami- 
ly, and their devotion to the intereſts 
of the Monarch, which are inſepa- 
rable from thoſe of the nation. 
« Phe ſolicitude which your Ma- 
jeſty feels from the ina&ion of the 
States, is a new proof of your deſire 


to procure the happineſs of 2 5 
6 — 
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Afflicted by this fatal inaction, the 
Deputies of the Commons have tried 
all means to determine thoſe of the 

Clergy and Nobleſſe to unite with 
them to eſtabliſh the National Aſſem- 
bly; but the Nobleſſe having again 
expreſſed their reſolution of verifying 
their powers in a ſeparate body, the 


this important queſtion were terminat- 


ed. Your Majeſty has deſired that they 
might be reſumed in the preſence of 


the Lord Keeper, and others, whom 
you have appointed. The Deputies - 


of the Commons, aſſured that under 
a'Prince who wiſhes to be the Re- 


ſtorer of France, the liberty of the 


National Aſſembly cannot be in dan- 
ger, have. been eager to comply with 
your Majeſty's deſire. They are con- 
vinced that an exact account of theſe 
conferences being laid before your 


eyes, will ſhew, in the motives which 


direct them, nothing but the prin- 


ciples of juſtice and of reaſon. Sire, 
your faithful Commons will never 


forget what they owe to their King, 
nor that alliance between the Throne 


and the People againſt all Ariſtocracies, 
whoſe power cannot be eltabliſhed 


but on the ruins of the royal authority, 
and the public felicity. The people 
of France, who have ever gloried in 


loving their Kings, will always be 
ready to ſhed their blood, and give 


their fortunes to ſupport the true 
principles of Monarchy. From the 
firſt moment when the inſtructions 
which the Deputies have received 


will permit them to make a national 


vow, you will judge, Sire, whether 


the Repreſentatives of your Commons 
will not be the moſt eager of your 


ſubjects to maintain the rights, the 
| honour, and the dignity of the Throne, 


to conſolidate the public engagements, 


and to re-eſtabliſh the credit of the na- 
tion: You will fee alſo that ey av?// 
not be leſs juſt towards their fellow- 
citizen: of every claſs, than devoted to 
g your Majeſty.” 2 HON Fx EGS, Toy | 


% 
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ment to the monarchy, of the x 


Third Eftate, finding all their con. 
| cihatory meaſures ineffectual, and thar 
| the Noblefle were determined not to 


laſt days in conſidering on the legal 


the nation were illegal, and ovgit 
therefore to ceaſe ; and for the im. 
mediate ſervice of Government the 
' ſhould now be granted anew, under 
the ſame form as heretofore, to col. 


| the public debt, and placed the c- 


kingdom. All the orders of the. 
- conciliatory conferences begun on | 


the repreſentatives of the people at 


that all the exiſting taxes that have 


His Majeſty gave the folloy 
Wer. 

Gentlemen, 
“J receive wit! ſatisfacſon the 
teſtimonials of devotion and attach. 


ing m. 


gpre- 


ſentatives of the Third Eſtirc ef my 


State have an equal claim to my fa. 
vour, and you may rely on my favour 
and protection. Above all, [ recon. 
mend to you ſpeedily to ſecond, ard 
that with a ſpirit of prudence 20d of 
peace, the accomplithment ef ge 
benefits I am impatient to confer on 
my people, and which they confident. 
ly expect ſrom my ſentiments in their 
favour.” 
Junk 17. The chamber of the 


3 
_ +, 


unite with them. have paſſed the two 
manner of conſtituting themſelves as 


large, and on the title their Aſſembh 
ſhould hereafter aſſume. The motion 
was at length made, © That the Na. 
tional Aſſembly is now legally con- 
ſtituted:“ and this motion was caiiied 
by 491 voices againſt 80. 

A ſecond motion was then made, 
«© That the National Aſſembly im- 
mediately deliberate on the affairs of 
the nation,” which was unanimouſly 
agreed to. It was then propoſed, 


been impoſed without the conſent of 


tinve till ſome new proviſions ſhoul 

be made, or till the laſt day of l 

preſent ſeflion, and no longer. 
They next took into conſideration 


ditors of the State under the protects 
on of the honour and loyalty ef dt 
nation at large. "a 
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attachment, the more. faithfully 
will their meaſures repreſent the 
ſentiments of a people whomT love, - 
and by whom I ſhall make it my 
happineſs to be beloved.” _ | 
If there appears ſome little (per- 
haps politic) diſapprobation of certain 
ideas cf the Commons in this letter, 
the Nobles have had their ſhare in 
the Royal anſwer to their abſurd re- 
ſolution on the ſame conciliatory pro- 
poſition, which is as follows: 

„I have examined the reſolution 
& of the order of Nobles. I have 
| © ſeen with pain that they perſiſt in 
their reſerve of the modifications 
they annexed to the plan propoſed 
by my Commiſſioners. A greater 


When.theſe important proceedings. t 
W crc at an end, the Preſident was = 
I eceive from - the Keeper | © 
or the Seals the promiſed _—_— to 7 
W their juſtificatory addrefs to the King 
ol laſt week, which was read toa very 
fall aſſembly. The galleries of the 
Hall,, which are capable of containing 
near three thonſand people, as well as 
all the avenues, were completely 


d. The letter, in the King's 


. by 
N 
3 
RE 
Ne. 
1 
« 


1. 6c 


l 
* 


3 « 1 4 (t 
ders, when charged to convey a 


9 cc 
particular meſſage to me, and 


when they ſhall have aſked by 


T7 the * accuſtomary organ of my 
Keeper of the Seals the moment it 
«© {hall pleaſe me to appoint. I difap- 


prove the repeated expreſſions of 


E*« privileged claſſes, employed by the 
We Third Eſtate, to deſignate the two 
higber orders. Theſe unuſual ex- 
„ preſſions are fit only to foment a 
„ ſpirit of diviſion abſolutely contra- 
ry to the advancement of the wel. 


fare of the State, ſince this welfare 


can only be effected by the concur- 
E © rence of the Three Orders, com- 


E* poling the States-General, wherher 4 
W they deliberate ſeparately or in com. 
The reſerve which the order 


* mon. 
* of the Nobles had made in their 
acquieſcence in the conciliatory 
overture made by me, ought not to 
& have prevented the order of the 
% Third Eftate from giving me a 
« proof of their deference. Adopted 
e dy the Third Eſtate, it would have 
“determined the order of Nobles to 
« defift from their modification. I 
am perſuaded, that the more the 


E Deputies of the Third Eſtate ſhall 


dive me marks of confidence and 


2 


* The Commons had demanded 


Tarek communication with the 


| ng, | 


| Vol. II. 


portion of deference on the part of 
the Nobles, wonld have perhaps 
„produced the reconciliation 1 de- 
nee . ; 


fuxz 19. The Aſſembly proceed- 


6c 


ed to vote a Committee to enquire 


into the cauſes of the ſcarcity of corn; 
and the preſent diſtreſſes of the people, 


another to draw up a manifeſto to the 
nation; and a third to enquire into 


the merits of conteſted elections. In 
the interim, matters were ripening in 
the Aſſemblies of the two other orders, 
the patriots in which were determined 
to make their laſt efforts in favour of 

union, before they took a deciſive part. 
In the Nobles the majority perſiſted 
m their former principles, and voted 


a violent addreſs to the King. In the 
Clergy, the great queſtion was mov- 


ed, to unite with the Commons form- 
ed in the National Aſſembly; and, on 


a diviſion, there were 129 for, and 
137 againſt the queſtion, and nine 


who declined voting—a cloſe run! 
Next day (the 20th) was the day fix» 
edon for the minorities to join the 
Commons. The Duke of Orleans 


| was to have headed about ſixty Nobles 
to the Aſſembly; the Archbiſhops of 


Bourdeaux and Vienne, &c. the Cler- 
gy. But early in the morning a pro- 


| clamation was made by the Heralds 


38 ad 


$34 


at Arms, ſetting forth, that as the 
"King intended to hold a Seſſion of the 
States General on Monday the 22d, 
the alterations required in the Hall 
made it neceſſary to ſuſpend all pre- 
vious aſſemblies, Mr. Bailly, the 
Preſident of the Commons, after be- 
ing refuſed admiſſion into the Hall, 
aſſembled the Members in the Tennis 
court, and at eleven o'clock gave the 
following account of what paſſed in 


| 


the morbing. ; 
At nine in the morning of the day 
appointed for the meeting of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, the Preſident and the | 
two Secretaries preſented themſelves 
at the gate of the Hall, which they 
found ſhut, and guarded by ſoldiers. 


on guard, and the Count de Vaſſan 

appeared, and ſaid, that he had orders 

to ſuffer no perſon to enter the Hall 
bol the States-General. The Preſident 
replied, that he proteſted againſt ſuch 
orders, and would give an account of 
them to the Aſſembly. The Prefi- 
dent obſerved, however, that part of 
the benches were carried off, and all 
the courts filled with ſoldiers. He 
bad in conſequence repaired to the 
*Tennis-court, in the ſtreet of St. Fran- 
cis, where the two Secretaries follow- 
ed him. 1 . 


—̃ ñyt—y— — 


* — n 


When this narrative was finiſhed, | 


. Target made a motion for an oath 
to be taken by the Members, which 


paſſed without a word of oppoſition. 


He then drew up the following reſo- 
lution, accompanied by the oath: 
The National Aſſembly, conſi- 


dering that, called together as they 


are to fix the conſtitution of the king- 


dom, to operate the regeneration of | 


public order, and to maintain the 
genuine principles of the monarchy, 
nothing can prevent them from conti- 
nuing their deliberations in whatſoe- 


ver place they may be compelled to 


hold their meetings, and that where- 
ſoe ver the Members are collected, there 
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| mitted to be the firſt to put hi: own 
ſignature to the oath, which was 


their turn. 
The Preſident enquired for the officer | 


That each Member of the Aſem; 
ſha:] inſtantly take a ſolemn oth i 
ver to ſeparate, but to aſſemble te e. 
ther wherever circumſtances ſhall ze. 
quire, until the conſtitution be efabjjt, 
ed and conſolidated on ſolid fonndat. 
ons; and all the Members collecixchy, 
and each of them ſeparately, pal 
confirm, by their ſignatures, this yng}. 
terable, and (it is to be hoped) uta. 
mous reſolution.” oa 
The Preſident requeſted to be per. 


granted with loud applauſes ; and 
the names being called over, each 
Member ſigned the above paper in 


_ 
_ 
Xx 


The fermentation was ſo general 
throughout the capital and neighbour. 
hood, on receiving the above account, 
that Government took the alarm, and 
the following letter from Mr. Neckar 
to Mr. de Croſne, the Lieutenant ef 
Police, was diſpatched to Paris in 
conſequence of a council, and into the 
provinces, where all the deputies had 
ſent alarming accounts of the trank 
ſactions of Saturday. : 
Jux 21,—Five o'clock. The 
Hall of the States General having 
been ſhut from abſolute neceſſity, and 
the deputies of the Third Eſtate being 
aſſembled in another place, the public 
might imagine that it was the King's 
intention to diſſolve the States Gene. 
ral: It is eſſential, Sir, for you to af 
ſure all Paris, that the King is col. 
| ſtantly occupied in reſtoring vnion and 
concord for the happinels of his peo 
ple, and that the ſittings of the State. 
General will be reſumed on Mon- 
day.“ op CNN 
Jun 
with the greateſt pa 
were aſſembled in t 


1 
ky bee, 


e 23, The Commons, mixed 
rt of the Clerg) 

he anti-chambet 
of the Hall by nine ofclock : It alt 
ed; ſeveral of the Deputies were witlt 
out, as there was not room for them 
all; the murmurs were loud, and the 


is the National Aſſemb] B; do relolve, 


| 


as 3 HY” | interval. 
im patience great 5 In the | park 


\ 


part of the Clergy, and all the No- 
bleſſe, entered at the oppoſite doors, 
and placed themſelves in the Hall; at 
lat the Commons entered, and the 
txo firſt Orders received them ſtand- 
ing and uncovered. ; 
= The King being placed upon his 
E throne, made the following ſpeech : 
Y « Gentlemen, _ 


on of aſſembling you; when I had 
fſurmounted all the difficulties which 
E threatened a convocation 
States; when I had, to uſe the ex- 
preſſion, even preconceived the de- 
= fires of the nation, in maniteſting 
E beforehand my wiſhes for its welfare, 
Il thought to have done every thing 
good of my people. 0 | 

= © It ſeemed to me that you had 
only to finiſh the work I had begun; 
and the nation expected impatiently 
tte moment when, in conjunction 
E with the beneficent views of its So- 
E vereign, and the enlightened zeal of 
its repreſentatives, it was about to 
enjoy that proſperous and happy ſtate 
& which ſuch an union onght to afford. 
Ihe States General have now 
deen opened more than two months, 
and have not yet even agreed on the 
preliminaries of its operations. In- 
ſtead of that ſource of harmony 
| which ſhould ſpring from a love of 
the country, a moſt fatal diviſion 
@ :preads an alarm over every mind. 1 
am willing to believe, and I ſhall 
de happy to find, that the diſpoſition 


; the States General -after ſo long a 
period, the turbulence which pre- 


+10 different from that of your ance- 
tors, and many other objects, have 
led you to an oppoſition, and to pre- 


entitled to. 


« At the time I took the reſoluti- 


of my 


I which depended on myſelf for the 


| of Frenchmen is not changed; but to 
E 701d reproaching either of you, I 

| reaſonable difficulties ſhould retard 
the effects of my parental deſigns, 


hall conſider, that the renewal of 


ceded it, the object of this aſſembly, 


Hiſtory of the Revolution in France. 


| 


fer pretenfions which you are not | 


lone it to the welfare of my | 


"5 


kingdom, I owe it to myſelf, to diſſi- 
pate theſe fatal diviſions. It is with 
this reſolution, Gentlemen, that 1 
convene you once more around me 
I doit as the common father of all 
my people—L do it as the defender 
of my kingdom's laws, that I may 
recal to your memory the true ſpirit 


of the conltitution, and reſiſt thoſe at- 


tempts which have been aimed a- 
gainſt it. | CS Os 
„But, gentlemen, after having 
clearly eſtabliſhed the reſpective rights 
of the different orders, 1 expect from 
the zeal of the two principal claſſes — 
I expect from their attachment to my 
perſon—1 expect from the knowledge 
they have of the prefling urgencies of 
the State, that in thoſe matters which 
concern the general good, they ſhould _ 
be the firſt to propoſe a.re-union of _ 


conſultation and opinion, which J 


conlider as neceſſary in the preſent 
crilis, and which ought to take place 


for the general good of the kingdom. 


„It is my deſign, gentlemen, to 


offer to your examination the differ- 


ent benefits which 1 grant to my peo 


ple. do not wiſh, however, to cir- 


cumſcribe your zeal in the boundary 

that I am about to mark out; as L 
{hall adopt with pleaſure any other 
plan For the public good which thall 


be propoſed by the States General. — 


I may ſay, without deceiving myſelf, 
that no other King has ever done ſo 


much for any nation; but what other 


nation has ever merited ſuch a con- 
duct but that of France — l do not 
helitate to declare, that thoſe who 
by exaggerated pretenſions or un- 


would become unworthy to be conſi- 


| dered as ſubjects of France,” 


The Keeper of the Seals then read 
a declaration from the King, contain» 
ing 35 articles, the principal of which 
were, that RTE EAI - 
He granted the abolition of Lets 
ae - 
38 2 He 


, 


we * Hiſtory of the Revolution in France. 


He granted the liberty of the preſs | ſeparate immediately, and to return 
under certain regulations, namely, | to-morrow morning to the different 
that perſons _ abuſing that liberty Chambers appropriated to your Or. 
ſhould be ſubject to puniſhment by | ders, to re-take your feats. I ac. 
" Jaws to be enacted. | cordingly order the Grand Matter of 
He repeated the aſſurances he had | the Ceremomes to make the neceſſary 
given upon his Royal word of not | preparations.” 55 
Jaying taxes without the conſent of The King's ſpeech was received 
the States General. | by the Commons with a mur mur of 
He blamed the Third Eſtate for | diſcontent. As the King withdrew, 
the violence and raſhneſs of their pro- a motion was made in the Third Is 
ceedings, and annulled all the reſolu- tate, and carried: That his Ma. 
tions that they had come to ſince the 4 jelty's patriotic intentions had been 


10th inſt,” | | perverted by bad advice.” _ 
His Majeſty then continued his | The Nobles and part of the Clergy 
ſpeech as follows: vo | ſhouted Fivele (oi; but the Com. 
„ You have heard, gentlemen, the | mons remained in profound filence; 
; reſult of my deſigns; they are con- | nor would they quit the Hail, where, 
formable to the lively defire that I | together withabuut bity ofthe Clergy, 


have of producing public good; and | who wouid not jeparate from them, 
if, by a fatality, of which I have no | they inſtantly proceeded to oiculs 
conception, you abandon me in ſuch | the royal proceecings. Four times 
a glorious enterpriſe, 1 will alone | the King lent an officer to order them, 

_ procure the happineſs of my people; — on their allegiance, to bieak up their 
I will confider myſelf as their true re- meeting four times did they decid- 
preſentative; and being convinced of | edly deny the authority of the King 
"the union there is between the general | to command them to ſeparate, and 
wiſli of the nation and my intentions, | by their irmnels carried their point. 

TI ſhall poſſeſs all the confidence which M. Le Camus, one of the Pans 
ſuch an union is calculated to inſpire, | Deputies, then moved, that the Na- 
and I ſhall: proceed towards ray ob- tional Aſtembly do periilt in all its 
jiecd with the utmoſt courage and re- preceeding Reſolutions, thole of the 
_ ſolution, Oo, 2-2... | the Clergy. who remained nobly de- 
Reflect, gentlemen, that none | firing their preſence to be ſpecitied, 
of your projects or diſpoſitions can | This propoſition was unanimoully 
obtain the force of a law, without | adopted, nor would they hear a 
my ſpecial approbation. Iam alſo | motion of adjournment all next Cay, 
the natural guardian of your reſpec- | Another motion {ojlowed from the 
tive rights, and all the Orders of the | Comte de Mirabeau, to the follow: 
tate may reſt upon my juſt imparti- | ing effect, and nearly in theſe words: 
_ ality. Oppoſition on your part, | —* The National Aflembly, feeling 
Would be the greateſt injuſtice. It is | the neceſſity of ſecuring the per. 
myſelf alone, who to this moment | © ſonal liberty, freedom of opinion 
does every thing for the happineſs of | and the right of each Deputy to 
my people: and it is ſurely no com- | © the States: General to enquire il! 
mon thing, that the only ambition of | © ro, and cenſure all forts of avutes 
2 Sovereign ſhould be, to obtain the | © and obſtacles to the public welfare 
conſent of his ſubje&s to accept of | and liberty, do reſolve, that ts 
the benefits he wiſhes to confer upon “ perſon of each Deputy is inviolabl 
—_—_—_ v „ that any individual, public or 
I command you, gentlemen, to | © private, of what quality 77 


Ls 
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« any corporate body of men, any 
« tribunal, court of juſtice, or com- 
% miſlion whatſoever, who {hall dare, 
„ during the preſent ſeſſion, to pro- 
© ſecute, or cauſe to be proſecuted, 
arreſt, or cauſe to be arreſted, de- | 
% tain, or cauſe to be detained, 

* the perſon of one or more Deputies, 

« for any propoſition, advice, opi- 
„nion, or ſpeech made by them in 
« the States-General, or in any 
of its Aſſemblies, or Committees, 
E « ſhall be deemed infamous, and a 
; 4 traitor to his country; and that in 
x any ſuch caſe or caſes the National 
* Afembly will purſue every pollible 
means and meaſures to bring 
(the authors, inſtigators, or execu- 
tors of ſuch arbitrary proceedings 
E © tocondign puniſhment.“ 
J denn was carried, 483 againſt 34. 


45 


eee. + 
Poetry, 


4 The following PROLOG UE. avas 
| ſpoken by a GREAT PERSONAGE, be- 
fore the tragedy of Cato, in the year 
1749; as it may be new to many of 
our Readers, we therefore pive it | 
a place, V 


—— — 


0] ſpeak with freedom, Gente | 


| and eaſe, | 
| To learn thoſe arts which may here- 


This re- 
 Know—'tis the firſt great leſſon I was 
(To be continued. ) | 


| after pleaſe, 
Wiſe authors ſay—let youth, in ear- 


15; lieſt age, 
ag Rehearſe the poet's labour on the 
er ſtage. . | 

00, May more—a nobler end i is ſtill be- 
' 10 hind, — 


The poet's labours oats themind ; 


each our young hearts with gene- 
rous fire to burn, 


the And feel the virtuous ſentiments we 

able lean: 

6 Tattain theſe glorious ends what play 
ſo fit | 


$37 


As chat where all the powers of hu- 


man wit 


Combine, to dignify great Cato's 


name, 
To deck his tomb, and conſecrate his 
fame? 


Where Liberty O name for ever 
dear! 


Breathes forth in every line, and bids 


us fear 


Nor pains nor death, to guard or” 


facred laws, 


But bravely periſh in our country” F 


cauſe. 


Patriots indeed - worthy that boneſ 
name, 


Through every time. and tation ſtill 


the ſame. 
Should this ſuperior to my years be 
thought, 


taught. 


What, tho” a boy, it may with pride 


be ſaid, 


A boy, i in England born, in England | 


bred, 


Where Reden well becomes. the 


earlieſt (tate, 
Fot there the love of liberty” s innate. 
Yet more—betore my eyes thoſe he- 
roes ſtand, 


Whom the great William brought to 


bleſs this land, 


| To guard with pious care that gene - 


rous plan 


Of pow'r well bounded—which he 


firſt began. 


But while my good forefathers fire | 


my mind, 


The friends, the joy, the e glory of 


mankind, 


Can I forget that there is one more 
dear !— _ 


| But heis preſent—and Lmult forhear. | 
$4 4444444444444 
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"Yo Nate of wiſhes, hopes and 
fears, ” | 
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Of 1 ſmiles and tears, 


Where man purſues, with anxious 


„mind, 
Tue treaſure he can ſeldom find; 


Since diſappointment, more or leſs, 
Attends his ſearch of happineſs. 


It is a phantom that eſcapes, 


And cheats him in a thouſand ſhapes. 


Now beauty's winning praces wears, 


And now in Mammon's form appears; 
New ardour to the voice of love; 


Anon the hero's pomp aſſumes, 

The flowing robes, and N 
plumes; 

'To fame invites with brandiſh'd fword; 


Then wooes him at the feſtive board, 


With fools and madmen to poſleſs 


The fancy'd pleaſures of excels: 
In ſacredotal habit here, 
A patriot now, and now a peer; 


A nabob now, with heart of ſtone, 


And now a monarch on his throne; 


Yet none of them, alas! ſupplies 


The happineſs for which he fighs. 
ITis not in pomp, ' tis not in pow r, 


Tis not in folly's mirthful houi; 
*Tis not in luxury's excels, 

Tis not in vain deſire's ſucceſs; 
It is not in a bed of down, _ 


It is not in the monarch's crown; 


Tis not in what keeps man in awe, 


is not in miſers coffers found, 
Nor on the hero's temple bound; 
*Tis not in circles of the vain, 


Nor in the fierce oppreſſor's chain; : 


The endleſs puzzle of the law; 
*Tis not in diſtant climes convey'd, 


Nor deep in earth, with diamonds. 


laid; 
*Tis not in all ihe gems that deck 
The favourite Sultana's neck; | 


It dwells not in the harlot's * 1 


It dwells not in the lov'd embrace; 
Tis not to worldly friendſhip ty'd, 


It breathes not in the fragrant gale, 
It reſts not in the ſpicy dale; 
Tis not in ſweeteſt notes convey'd, 


Tho' wafted from the ambroflal 


0 ſhade: _ 
ver can bright beauty by the eye, 
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Cool'd i is tbe flee I once edi feel; 


A 


|] To tell the paſſion Love would fl 


1 


I wake to think, and thou art not is 


This panacea of the mind; 


. 000000: r dec 


LIBERTY; 


Twas all a froans: but now 1 dream 


{ 


Or flutter at my heart when then at 


| Still do I fleep, and ſtill 1 dream; 
Nor by the Hatterer's tongue ſup: I 


Its eſſence to the ſoul ſupply; 
Tis not the hearing, touch, or f le 
Can give us this ſupreme delight; 18 
It is in God alone we find 


He gives new fragrance to the roſe, 
New ſweetneſs to each bud that blow 
New vigour to the ſunny beam, 
New luſtre to the lucid ſtream; 

New ſoftneſs to the cooing dove, 


UWS; 


Without bis preſence all is dim, 
For ev'ry bleſſing comes from 
| him. ” 


Hed . 


; rzon METASTASI0, . 
Hanks to thine own per adions 

L wiles, | 

At length I breaths in peace agan, 
At length, in pity to my pain, 

Relenting Heaven looks down on * 

2nd ſmiles, — 

Now roves my ſoul in freedom ſure, 

1 know its liberty ſecure; 

I dreamtofloveand faith betore:- 


—. 


So calm, ſo tranquil is my mind, 
Reſentment there no Place cal 
find, | 


conceal: 
No more, ot thee w hen any \peth 
The colour changes on my check 
No more at ſight of thee I figh, 


nigh. 


But now no longer to my eyes 
In all my dreams dolt thou art; 


theme: 
Tho? far from thee my cout! 
:- "Geer; * 
No with 1 feel to have thee art 
Tho? with thee, yet can thou bel 


tow Ki 


Nor good not ill, nor happineſs nor 
woe. 


0 more Love's ſoft emotions riſe, 
Whilſt I thine every charm run 
erz 

1 think upon the wrongs [ bore, 
yet new. born anger iu my boſom dies: 
E Tho! thou approach, no tremors 
tell 

Within this heart what tumults 
dwell: 

let others now their flame declare, 
3 © 7t hurts not me, if others TAP thee 
5 fair. 


| View me with looks of proud diffain; . 
E Tec ſweeter tones than ever hung 
| Onfond impaſſion'd lover's tongue: 
: Vain is thy ar and all thy favour 


Thoſe eral lips to me have loſt 
boaſt ; 


ſee 


B 


to be free. 


L Tothee that joy or grief is mine 
| No more Lowe; that I am glad, 
Ils not thy gift; that 1 am ſad, 

ls now no fault, no injury of thine. 


Tho', Laura, thou art far away; 

All that's unſightly to the view, 

Jean now delight no more, tho" ſeen 
with you. 


Beauteous to me thou ill doſt 

ſeem, 

But not, as I was wont to roam: 

ith thine on earth no beauty might 
compare. 

Let not my words thine ear offend : 


could mend, 


bat now is blemiſh, which was once 
a grace. 


ö 4 ſhame I own: as from my „ade 


That eloquence they once could 
Within this breaſt thoſs eyes now | 


q Vo priſon'd thought which Mugzles 


1 The hills and woods to me are gay, | 


Wow hear the truth: I think thee fair, 


The form, I thought not heaven 


Has ſome defec; and in thy ſace 
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Such pain I felt, 1 thought I ſhould 


80 oft I boaſt the freedom of my 


ö 


2 


1 know thou thinkꝰſt me priſoner ſtill; 


539 


I thought i it would have broke my 
heart; 


have died, 
But, to throw off oppreſſion's load, 
And blunt the numerous ſtings that 
goad 
A lover's ſoul, and back recall 
Loſt 1 who would not faite 
all ? 


The bird that treads the * ſpray, 

Laid with the fowler's niceſt care, 
May leave ſome e in the 

VVV | 

Bur {till at large ſhe wings her eaſy. 

way: 

Her rifled pinionſoon reſumes 

The glories of its gaudy plumes ; 

And ſhe, by fad experience taught, 

With arts of fowlers can no more be 

caught. 


I know thou think'ſt ev'n now wy 
breaſt 
With all its former fire's poſſeſt, 


will: | 
Who doth not dangers paſt explore, 
And dwell on ills that wound no 
more ? | 
?Tis nature's inſtinct bids me ſay, 
I now am free, and Nature I obey. 


Now, as I view them from afar, 
I tell the woes I once endar'd ; 
Ev'n fo, to ſcenes of death RF 
The victor warrior ſhews his glorious 
ſcar ; 
And ſo the ſlave, eſcap'd from pain, 
Exulting ſhews the galling chain, 
Sparkling his eyes thoſe fetters ſee 
Which once he dragg'd, and Prove 
that he is free. | 


I ſpeak, tho” thou art far away ; 1 
Vet not, as once, I wiſh thee near, 
W hate*er it be I ſpeak, to hear; 
Nor care I if thou credit what I ſay : 2 
III ſpeak not now but ill at eaſe, 


"pluck d the deep ingrafted dart, 


: 


Anxious to know uf thee I pleaſe; 


„ 


$40 
Nor, if on me thou talkR, do I - 


 Afﬀk if thou doſt it with a riſing ſigh. 


A treacherous maid I leave behind, 
And thou doſt loſe a lover true ; 

T know not of the hapleſs two 
Which firſt a comfort | in his loſs ſhnll 
find; 


But this f 05 ſo much of truth 


Laura ſhall never find in youth; 
Whilſt I might gain, in 
=. place, 

_ A nymph as faithleſs with as fair a 
e 

p. H. 


On viewing a Back: Au Tanre. | 


A quo di ſcimus—id docet. Incert. 


"HAT . to fordid ends 15 


| buſe, 
| And others, tho? leſs ſordid, aſe. 


To cheat themſelves, amidſt their 


play, 

By trifling time and thought away; 3 
Let us, as in a mirror, e 

Man's life, and its variety; _ 


Where various checks of mingled | 


dye, 
Each in Ref ranks, chermmas tie; = 


want. 


Fach man' 8 a check that fills a Ii 


ſpace, 


: Aol bats to form the mottled race: 
Each check a lot, by heav'n aſſi gn'd | 


To form a ſyſtem to its mind; 


peur, 
Is Rill compos'd i in charadter. : 
See then in this the type of fate, 
Or providence, that plans its ſtate, 
Moulding or mingling here below 


The chequer'd ſhades of weal and | 


oe, 


And with its ſpots of black and 


White, 
Diſtinguiſhing, as day and night, 
Our part griets, allay'd with lor, 


many a 


Orginal and ſolect Pap. 


| Not more a favourite of Heaven, 


With whom 'tis evermore a rule, 
To tools to ſhew herſelf a fool, 
And act, as far as in her lies, 
Quite the reverſe that they thing 


And by their varied colourings paint, 8 confounded) 15 


Botli what we are, and what ws. 


5 


| Stay then, 8 and ata, 
_ Your doubtings ſoon ſhall have an 


Ir | Diſtruſt and darkneſs ſhall be oer, 
Which yet, how ſtrange it may a | And checquer'd forms perplex 08 


5 1 | But perfect day, or perfect night, 
| Be one eternal black or white! 


If fuch it were by mortals view? d 


Whereas, could Blindneſs ba per- 


They each with wonder would con. 


And who the moſt, might be bereſt 


Or comforts that thats riefs alley. 
All. wiſely plann'd and mix” fo 


good, 


Who partial ſee, and fondly mont 
Another's pain is not their own, 
Ne' er dreaming, while their foot is 
„„ JOre; - © 
Another's ſhoe mght pinch them 
more. 


Thus they complain, as none but 
they 
Were clizaner'd with a cloudy dap; 


Ceͤeive, 


Or Infidelity believe, 

fels, 
Who has the leaſt, might ſtill have 
leſs; 


Of all he had, and nothing left; 
His ſubſtance to another given, 


However, be this as it will, 
Wiſdom alone is wiſdom ſtill: 


wiſe, 


Whoſe folly litts it{elf her toes; 
And only to her friends makes known, 
This truth,“ That ſhe and truth are 


one.“ 
end; 


more; 
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WP:ozzecrs of an Improper Epu- 


E CATION. 
Aang the moſt reſpectable advocates 
Pt the Cauſe of Virtue, that has ap- 
= peared for many Years, ic the Au- 
thor of Zeluco: Various Views of | 
Human Nature, taken from Life 
and Manners foreign and domeſtic.” 
= The Tenlency of this excellent Work 
= will beſt appear from the following 
| Article, which is taken from the tæuo 
., Chapters, and which evinces the 
aal Effects that are likely to enſue | 
; from permitting to Youth the unre- | 
E rained Indulgence of their Paſſions. 


1-1 | The Narrative throughout diſplay 2 | 
n WS £7 Knowledge of the Human 


Heart and of the World, and exhi- 
% in the moſt terrific Light the 
| Miſeries infeparable from a Vicious 
and Depraved Diſpoſition ; while, 
on the other Hand, the Difſguft which 
ach a character neceſſarily excites, 
V relieved by the Contemplation of 
e Hoppineſs, finally the Reſult of 
vſtuous Principles, exhibited by a 
e amiable Character in the moſt dif- 
ficult and trying Scenes, p e 


N Ei: teaches, that vice leads 


20. 


No. XLIIL] Thurſday Auguſt 27, 1789. [Price zu. 


ways are ways of wretchedneſs, and 


a truth of ſuch importance to the re- 


| gulting features of villany, are un- 


readers of this turn of mind. not to 


| of early childhood, without being 


_— 


tate; and experience proves, that in 
ſpite of the gayeſt and molt proſperous 
appearances, inward miſery accom- 
panies her: for, even in this life, her 


OI 
_ To 


all her paths are woe. _ . 

This obſervation has been ſo often 
made, that it muſt be known to all, 
and its truth is ſeldom formally de- 
nied by any; yet the conduct of men 
would ſometimes lead us to ſuſpect, 
either that they had never heard it, 
or that they think it falſe. To recal 


collection of mankind, and to il- 
luſtrate it by example, may therefore 
be of uſe. _ 0 
Tracing the windings of Vice; 
however, and delineating the diſ- 


.* 
— 


pleaſant taſks; and ſome people can- 
not bear to contemplate ſuch a pic - 
ture. It is fair, therefore, to warn 
peruſe the {tory of Zeluco. : 
This perſon, ſprung from a noble 
family in Sicily, was a native of 
Palermo, where he paſſed the years 


diſtinguiſhed by any thing very re- 


Na. 1. miſery in a future 


markable in his diſpoſition, unleſs it 
e SS was 


been weakened, or entirely anni- 


bis father lived; but very ſoon after 


trol, every humour and caprice; and 


was a tendency to inſolence, and an 
inclination to domineer over boys of 
inferior rank and circumſtances. The 

bad tendency of this, however, was 

ſo ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt by 
His father, and others who ſuperin- 
tended his education, that it was in a 

great degree checked, and in a fair 
way of being entirely overcome. 
In the tenth year of his age he loſt 
His father, and was left under the 
guidance of a mother, whoſe darling 
hae had ever been, and who had often 

| blamed her huſband for too great ſe- 
verity to a fon, whom, in her fond 
Opinion, nature had endowed with 
every good quality. oO: 
A ſhort time after the death of his 
Father, Zeluco began to betray ſtrong 

_ ſymptoms of that violent and over- 
bearing diſpolition to which he had 
always had a propenſity, though he 


had hitherto been obliged to reſtrain | have } 
| the rigid maxims of a narrow-minded 
Fo 8 
Being now freed from that autho- 
| rity which had hitherco ſtimulated him 
to occaſional exertions, Zeluco re 
nounced all application to letters 
| This was partly owing to the love dt 


| it, Had that gentleman lived a few 
Fears longer, the violence of Zeluco's 
- temper would, it is probable, have 


hilated, by the continued influence of 
this habit of reſtraint, and his future 
life might have exhibited a very dif- 
ferent character; for he ſhewed ſuf 

| ficient. command of himſelf as long as 


his death he indulged, without con- 


his miſtaken mother applanding the N 


bluſterings of petulance and pride as | 


indications of ſpirit, his temper be- 


came more and more ungovernable, | 
5 life of every praiſe-worthy exert 


and at length ſeemed as inflammable 
as gunpowder, burſting into flaſhes of 


rage at the lighteſt touch of provo | 


. 


It may be proper to mention one 


inſtance of this violence of temper, 
Trom which the reader will be enabled 
to form a juſter notion than his mo- 
ther did of what kind of ſpirit it was 
e E 
He had a favourite ſparrow, ſo tame 


e Proſpedts of an improper | Enmcathn, 


while it ſtruggled to get free, with 1 
| curſe he ſqueezed the little anim 70 


does not, remember what I tel! vou, 
fr; they will render you hates! t 
others, wretched to yourſelf, and my 
bring you one day to open ſhame and 
| endleſs remorſe.” Zeluco complained 
to his mother, and ſhe diſmiſled the 
tutor, declaring, that ſhe would not 


a livelihood by it, is entirely uſele 
-made.—lTt is hardly to be concete 


checked by the ſecret operation of thi 


chat it picked crumbs from his hand, 


=— 7 
e 


** 


0. 


and hopped familiarly on the tably 
One day- it did not perform ceital 
tricks which he had taught it, to his 
ſatisfaction. This put the boy into : 
paſſion: the bird being frighten.) 
attempted to fly off the table. on 
ſuddenly ſeized it with his hand, aud 


death. His tutor, who was preſent 
was ſo ſhocked at this inftance ct 1h 
turd and brutal rage, that he pute 
him as he deſerved, faying, *«] hope 
this will cure you of giving rent! 
ſuch odious guſts of pation. Ieh 


have her ſon's vivacity repreſſed by 


diſſipation and amuſement natural to 
boys, but principally to the influence 
of a maxim very generally adoptel 
by ſervants, and by them and otter 
profound obſervers inſtilled into tit 
minds of the young heirs of great for 
tunes, whoſe faculties it too often be. 
numbs, like the touch of the torpedy 
and renders them incapable throgb 


The maxim is this—That learning 
although it is ſometimes of ſervice i 
thoſe who are intended for certall 


profeſſions, or are in any way to gi! 


to men whoſe fortunes are alrea 


how many young minds have nl 


malignant doctrine. - 5a 
The negle& of letters was 1 | 


penſated, in his mother's opinion, by 
bis aſliduous application to dancing, 


of the tame claſs. Indeed, ſhe ima- 
ned he beſtowed ſuperfluous pains 
eren on theſe, being perſuaded that 


E ments of art. | | NE 

being captivated with the uniform 
ol tame Neapolitan officers, Zeluco, 
at an early period of his lite, an- 
E nounced a decided taſte for the pro- 


E tion was highly approved of by all 
thoſe to whom he communicated it; 
Ewhich, indeed, was generally the cale 


Whe aſſociated only with thoſe who 
Wwcte ready to approve of all he did 
for propoſed; for it was another 


character, to prefer the company of 
Nobſequious dependants, who on no 


Þntallibly puts an end to improve- 
Wncnt, and renders a man at length 
gs diſagreeable to ſociety as ſociety is 
Cilagreeable to him.— The tender af- 


ermed at the martial reſolution of 


ee don, becauſe, in the Neapolitan 


fencing, and other accomplichments 


nature had done ſo much for her ſon, | 
at there was no need of the orna- 


whatever he communicated, becaule 


Wnilcrable trait in this young man's 


Jection of his mother was not greatly | 


feſlion of arms. This heroic reſolu- 


dt. 


pccalion withhold their affent, to that 
pt men of a liberal ſpirit, or of equal 
Fink with himſelf; a feature Which 


or WW 0minions, the profeſſion of a ſoldier 
* Javing no connection with fighting, 
do, lis indulgent parent knew that her 


wo 


00. em to no other danger than is atten. 


unt on reviews: to this ſhe ſub- 
e 10 red, being aware that glory could 
” ad be obtained for nothing. 
gu de pacific ſituation of the Neapo 
od "=" army, however, was not Zeluco's 
an tor preferring it; for he was 
a urally of a daring ſpirit. He, 
heel ke many other idle young men, was 
{110 """2<cd to the profeſlion of arms by 


coſe J the vanity of command over a few 


pa! 


Pe's military ardour would ſubject 


reliſh for the dreſs of an officer, and 


—_— ww 


Proſpect of an improper Education. 


and often induiged himſelf in the 
_ pleaſure of ſtrutting in them before a 
mirror, yet he experienced the ago- 
nies of Pantalus till be could appear 
with them abroad. As the exigencies 


lers. At this time he thought no 


1 


543 


deeper on the ſubject. An applica- 
tion was therefore made by this in- 
dulgent mother for a commiſſion for 
her ſon; between which period and 
the time of its being granted, Zeluco 


counted the moments with the moſt 
tretful impatience; for although he 


had already ordered his regimentals, 


ol the ſervice did not require the im. 
mediate preſence of Zeluco, he was 


| permitted to remain at Palermo, and 
was introduced by his mother into a 


ſelect circle of her own acquaintance, 


| which, ſhe informed him, conſiſted of 
the very beſt company of Palermo, where 


he would acquire the moſt uſeful of 


all knowledge—the knowledge of the : 


world——and this too in the moſt agree» 


able and molt effectual manner. 


This ſociety was principally com- 


poled of a ſet of ladies of quality 
maidens, wives, and widows—re- 
| ſpectable undoubtedly on account of 


their ſex and age; and a few gentle» 
men, who bore a wonderful reſem- 
blance in character to the ladies. 


Whatever buſineſs or avocation the 
members of this fociety had, beſide 


"0 


thoſe of cards and ſleep, it mult be 
confeſſed that ſuch avocations occus 


pied but a moderate ſhare of their 
time, as all of them ſpent {ix or ſeven 


hours of the four-and-twenty in the _ 
former, and none of them allowed 


leſs than nine to the latter. 


Zeluco's bloom, vivacity, and ap - 
titude in learning the different games, 
procured him many flattering marks 
of attention from the female mem 

bers. Theſe for ſome time pleaſed 


the youth himſelf, while his mother 


was highly gratified with the congra- 


tulations poured out on all ſides on 
the promiting talents and charming 
appearance of her fon; ſhe reflected 
with pleaſure alſo 7 the vaſt advan- 


7 , & 
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tage which he enjoyed in being, at 
uch an early period of his lite, re- 
moved from: the contagion of frivo- 
ious company, and introduced into ſo 
Poliſhed a circle. 155 
What degree of improvement a 
ſteady and perſevering cultivation of 
this ſociety might have produced in 
Zieluco, was not fairly tried; for the 
 Mattery and blandiſhments of the old | 
ladies ſoon became infipid, and he 


_ frayed in ſearch of pleaſure to thoſe | 


haunts where ſhe appears with leſs 
. decorum and more zelt Soon after | 
be joined his regiment at Naples, 
where he paſſed moſt of his time with 
a ſew young. officers, who with an 
equal paſſion for pleaſure, had not 
equal means of indulging it, and 
were therefore too apt to flatter his 
wanitv and bear his bumours.-T'he 


_ Curious Circumſlante in Natura! Hi ſtory. 


| patience of temper, was the indy}, 


gratification; but he himſelf im uted 


gence of his humours and his he, 
too liberally ſupplied in the means ef 


all his miſery to the ſcanty allowance 
granted by his tutors, and to his no 
S 4 
Previous to this period he returned 
to Palermo; and although be did not 
attend his mother's aflemblies with al) 
the punctuality that ſhe wiſhed, yet 
he could not a/ways refilt the impor. 
tunity of a mother vo was r dy tg 
make every ſacrifice for his pratiticy 
tion, and who exacted nothing inre- 
turn but that he fhould give her the 
pleaſure of ſeeing him admired in 
public, and condeſcend to beſtow a 
little of his company onher in private, 
The happy moment he had 10 un. 
xiouſly ſighed for, arrived; and his 


— Wwiung mm': — a+ 5 cs 2 — «a « mY 


love of pleaſure ſeemed to increaſe 


h upon him by indulpence, and was 
greatly cheriſhed by the ill judged 


prodigality of his mother, whoſe 
 Jondneſs could not reſiſt his unre- 
lenting importunity for money. The 
means with which this farnithed him 
of indulging all his humours, in 2 
country where rank claims an almolt 


dieſpotic ſway over the lower orders 
of mankind, joined to his keeping | 
company only with dependants, che- 


riſhed and invigorated the ſeeds of 


Caprice, ſelfiſhneſs, pride, and in- 

Juſtice, which had been early ſown in | 
the breaſt of Zeluco, and perhaps 
generated thoſe which did not origi- 

_ mally exiſt. - With no purſuit but | 
_ pleaſure, and with fuperfluous means | 
__ of attaming it, be enjoyed very little, 


being the conſtant ſlave of humour 


and caprice; and, befides, he looked 
forward with ſuch fretful impatience 


to the period when the law allowed 


Him the uncontrolled command of his 
fortune, as was ſufficient of itſelf to 


embitter all his preſent enjoyments. 
"The original ſource of his wretch- 


edneſs, and what had augmented, or 


"4 perhaps generated, this miſerable im- : 


count of certain arrangements in 


guardians devolved into his own hands 
the intire conduct of his fortune 
He was obliged, however, to ie. 
main for ſore time in Sicily, on e. 


| affairs, to the completion of whica 
| his preſence was thought to be indi- 
peniably neceſſar xy. 
| (Further ExtraQs afterwards.) 
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i The following curious Circumſtance 

| Natural Hiſtory is related by a Gt 
 tleman of Veraciiy, Learning, ad 
Abilities, who fills a confulerable Pi 
in the Company's Service it Inith 
dated Patna in Bengal, Seßl. th 


[EE travelling Faquirs in tr 
I country are a kind of ſyperli 
| tious devotees, who pretend to gel 
zeal in religion, but are, in fach tt 
moſt vicious and profligate Vreiche 
in the world. They wander _ 
| the country here, as the Gyplits 
| with you; and having ſome 1 
ſmattering of phyſic, muſic, or 0! 

arts, they introduce themelv | 
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eſe means wherever they go.— One 
oſ them called a ſew days ago at my 
bouſe, who had a beautiful large ſnake 
zn a baſket, which he made riſe up 
and dance about to the tune of a pipe 
| on which he played, It happened 


| had for ſome time been infeſted with 


EW zkes, which had killed me ſeveral 


3 turkies, geeſe, ducks, fowls, and even 
a cow and a bullock. My ſervants 
S aſked this man whether he could pipe 


E the affirmative, and they carried him 
& inſtantly to the place where one of 


| piping, and in a ſhort time the ſnake 
| came dancing to him: the fellow 
| caught him by the nape of his neck, 
and brought him to me. As 
incredulous, I did not go to ſee this 
firſt operation; but as he took this re- 
| priſe ſo expeditiouſly, and I ſtill ſuſ- 


him myſelf to obſerve his motions. 
ordering him to come out of his hole 
| inſtantly and not be angry, otherwiſe 
| he would cut his throat and ſuck his 


blood. I cannot ſwear that the ſnake 
| beard and underſtood this elegant 


| Covne Capelle (the moſt venomous 


| Ull the ſnake was more than halt out, 


rei! NE 2nd ready to make a dart at him; 


be then piped with only one hand, 
cles and 


at his body, he made a ſnatch at his 


Nail, which h wy 
[and beld e caught very dexterouſly, 


0 : 
Memoir, of Mr Weiſhy, 


chat my out-houſes * and farm yard 


| theſe ſnakes out of their holes, and 
catch them? He anſwered them in 


| the\ſnakes had been ſeen. He began | 


I was 


| invocation, He then began piping | 
with all his might, leſt the ſnake ſhould 
| be deaf; he had not piped above five 

minutes, when an immenſe large 


| kind of {erpent) popped his head out 
of a hole in the room. When the | 
man law his noſe, he approached near- 
et to him, andpiped more vehemently | 


advanced the other under the | 
| mn as it was raiſing itſelf to make 
* me ſpring. When the ſnake darted 


the creature very faſt, with | 


out tlie leaſt apprehenfidn of being 


bit, until my ſervants difpatched it. 1 


had often heard this ſtory of ſnakes 
being charmed out of their holes by 


muſic“; but never believed it, till J 


had this ocular demonſtration of the 


fact. —In the ſpace of an hour the 


Faquir caught five very venomous 
ſnakes cloſe about my houſe. “ 
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Memoirs of JOHN WESLEY, M.A. 
INCLUDING AN 


Hiſtory ofj and Olſervations on Me. 


1 F to have ſpent a long life in an 


active intercourſe with the world, 


and by much the moſt conſiderable 
part of that life at the head of a very 
widely extended and powerful religi- 
cus ſect, entitles a man to a place in 
pected ſome trick, 1 defired him to 
go and catch another, and went with 


our biography of living characters, 


none can lay a juſter claim to this 
| S. | kind of honour than the ſubje& of our 
He began by abuſing the ſnake, and | „ 


preſent Memoirs. 


Joux WesLey was born in the 
year 1703, at Epworth, a village in 
Lincolnſhire, of which place his father, 
Sam. Weſley, was rector. 
man of ſe me erudition, and publiſned 
ſeveral heavy works; one in particular, 


He was 2 


entitled, Diſſertationes in Librum Jobi, 
folio, 1736, was preſented by his ſon 
John to Queen Caroline. his 
Samuel Weſley, on account of ſome 
doggrel verſes with which he burthen- 


ed the preſs, was honoured by Mr. 
Pope with a place in the firſt editions 
of his Dunciad; but his harmleſs _ 


inſignificance, it is ſuppoſed, procured 
his diſmiſſion afterwards from the 


Temple of Dullneſs. His wife was 9 


* That this method of charming 


the ſerpentine race was practiſed at a 


very early period ofantiquity, appears 
from the alluſion of the Holy Pſal- 
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_. grammar-ſchool at Tiverton, and au- 


the whole roof fell in. 


Preciſeneſs, are in print. 


Memoir: of 
the daughter of Dr. Sam. Anneſley, 


who was ejected from the living of 

St. Giles's, Cripplegate, for non-con- 
formity in 1662. She appears from | 
ſome letters printed by her ſon to have 
been a woman of piety and good ſenſe. 
By her Samuel Weſley had ſeveral 
children, of whom Samuel, who was 
firſt an uſher at Weſtminſter-ſchool, 
and afterwards maſter of Blundel's | 


Fes 


thor of a volume of poems 1736, was 
the eldeſt. He and his mother were ſo- 
ber and rational in their religious prin- 
ciples, and highly diſapproved ol the 
extravagancies of Methodiſm.  _ 
When John Weſley was about 65 
years old, the parſonage-houſe at Ep- 
Worth was burnt to the ground, and 
he eſcaped in a very wonderful man- 
ner; one man ſtanding upon the 
ſhoulders of another took him out of 
tbe window, immediately upon which 
In alluſion to 
this deliverance ſome prints of him 


he a brand plucked from the fire?“ 
doubtleſs meant to convey a ſpiritual 
as well as a literal ſenſe. Dip 
At a proper age he was ſent to 
| Chriſt Church College, Oxtord, where 


he was alively, agreeable ſtudent, and 


no way averſe to the pleaſures of this 
world. About 1725 he was elected 
Fellow of Lincoln College; and fome 
very gay verſes of his, wrote at that 
time, chiefly tranſlations from the 
Latin, but totally oppoſite to fanatic 


— 


8 


He informs us himſelf in his Firſt 


| Journal, that “it was in November | 
1729, that he and his brother Charles, | 
with two others, agreed to ſpend three | 
vation, and affociated with a number 
| of young fellows eager to Initiate 


or four evenings in a week together. 
Our defign was to read over the 
_ Claſſics, which we had before read in 
private, on common nights, and on 


2 ase ſome book indivinity “. In the 


5 The writer of this 4 cannot "Hap | 


| nee! told me he had called at the 


0 tarily engaged in. 
tain that numbers of our youth 


learning through the relaxed diſcipline 
of thoſe once famous nurſeries of 
literature. | 
- notorious that vice reigns in thoſe 


1 have known many youths who 
went to college full of good reſolute 
have the following motto: Is not | 
7 turned from thence not merely initia- 
ted but confirmed in habits of iniquity, 
This is not indeed always the cate, 


thoſe whoſe peculiar ſituation or tem. 


_—_—u 
” 


ſhould conſider the danger young 


gik ng that it would be a great | 


Mr Weſley. 
ſummer following Mr. M. (one of the 


* 


2 


* 


mean of clearing the univerſities of 
this country from the odium which 
ſeems ſo juſtly to lie upon them, of 
not being ſo friendly to learning and 
morals as formerly, if the Vice-chan. 
cellors and Heads. of Houſes would 
inſtitute a regulation ſimilar to that 
which the above young men volun- 
It is but too cer. 
25 a- 
way from our public ſchools to the 
univerſities very good claſſic ſcholars, 
who ſoon loſe the beſt part of their 


——_— 


And as to morals, it is 


ſeminaries to a degree of refinemert 
which is perhaps unequalled but in 
the faſhionable places of diverſion, 


ons and virtuous diſpoſitions, and re 


but it is very common; and. even 


2 < Pe 8 . ns 4.2 — mat 2 Lo 


per may have preſerved them from 
being eminently vicious, have yet be. 
come very lax in poſitive virtue; evi 
diſcourſe and evil company have ceab 
ed to be odious to them, though per. 
haps their conſtitutions might be 2 
verſe to intemperance and deb: arch 
In ſhort, the governors of thoſe places 


men are in, by being emancipated 
from the ſeverity ot private diſcipline, 
and the carefulnets of parental obſer- 


them, not in the way to honour, by! 
in that which leadeth toinfamy. Hays 
this ſhould be conſidered by thoſev hol 
duty it is to conſider it, and: a remedy 
ſomewhat ſimilar to that abovemetith 
oned applied t to remove the evil 
ga 


U 5 dem- 

| to fee a man who was con 
2 for killing bis wife; and that 
from the talk he had with one of the 
debtors, he verily believed it Would 


the pains of now and then {peaking 
with them. This he ſo frequently re- 
peated, that on the 24th of Aug. 1730 
my brother and 1 walked with him to 
the Cattle, We were fo well fatis- 


= we agreed to go thither once or twice 
a week; which he (Mr. M.) had not 
done long, before he defired me to go 
| with him to ſee a poor woman 1n the 
town who was ſick. In this employ- 


| pariſh in which any ſuch perſon was, 
vere not againſt it. 
might not depend wholly on our own 
| judgments, 1 wrote an account to my 
facher of our whole deſign, withal 
begging that he, who had lived ſe- 


| ever done, would adviſe us whether 
we had yet gone too far, and whether 
we ſhonld now land ſtill or go for- 


vas full of encouragement to the 
| their good diſpoſitions. They accord- 
approbation of the biſhop, and then 


this certainly commendable courſe. 
duch a novel inſtitution however, and 
one ſo uncommon for young men juſt 
entered upon the gay part of life, 
could not fail attracting the attention 
ol the univerſity. It was honoured 


titles ofthe Holy Club, the Godly Club, 
the Enthuſiaſts, or the Reforming Club, 


No one, however, can find fault with 
be proceedings which thus procured 


Kueridicule of the choughtleſs; on the 


7 | Memoirs of Mr 22 
do much good if any one world de at 


ged with our converſation there, that 


ment too, when we came to reflect 
| upon it, we believed it would be 
worth while to ſpend an hour or two 
| in a week, provided the miniſter of the 


But that, we 


| venty years in the world, and ſeen as 
| much of it as moſt private men had 


ward?” —The old gentleman's anſwer | 
young men, and of thanks to God tor | 
ingly, by his advice, received the 


went on, being increaſed to five, in 


by the academic witlings with the 


and more generally the Methodiſts. 


347 
contrary, we muſt contemplate with 
| admiration a line of conduct ſo ſin- 

gular and commendable, becauſe vo- 
luntaty, and contrary to that love of 
pleaſure and idleneſs which is too 
common in youth. . „ 

So far all was well; but the ſpirit 
of reformation began from thence to 


1 


one Benjamin Ingham, of 


8 


a defire to go over to the new colony 
Indians and other inhabitants there. 
at Graveſend, and after a paſſage of 


But though Mr. Weſley and his coad- 


of our apoſtle's converſations with two 


his Firſt Journal, may be amuſing to 


| give it entire. 
| 


above who is over all things? 
A. We believe there are four be 


ſun, the clear ſky, and he that lives 

in the clear ſky. _ Gf 
Q. Do you believe there is but one 

lives in the clear ſky ? e 


Q. Do you think he made the ſun, 
and the other beloved things? 
Q. Do you think he made you? 


D 8 


rt. Tg So 
Q. How did he make them at 
firſt * Rs 5 | 
A. Out of the ground. 

Qi. Do you believe he loves you ? 
i A. Idonotknow. I cannot ſee him. 


* 


ſhew itfelf more extenſively. Mr. 
John Weſley, his brother Charles, 
neen's -: 
College, Oxford, and Charles Dela- 
motte, a layman, were inſpired with 
of Georgia, in order to convert the 
They accordingly embarked in 1735 
three months arrived at Savannah. 
jutors remained in America above 
two years, their ſucceſs was very trivial, 
and among the Indians, the prime 
object of their miſſion, nothing. One 
of the Indian Chiefs, as publiſhed in 


our readers, and therefore we fhall 


e W.: 4M you believe there is. one 
loved things above, the clouds, the 
A. We believe there are two with 
bim; three mall, _ 
A. We cannot tell. Who hath 


A. Wethink he made all men at : 


T d 


4 


* 
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But has he not often ſaved 
your N 
A.: He has. 
gone on this ſide, and many on that 
ſide, but he would never let them 
hurt me; and many bullets have gone 
into theſe young men, and yet they 
are alive. | 

Q. Then, cannot he mie you from 
your enemies now ? | 

A. Yes, but we know not if he Will. 


We have now ſo many enemies round 
about us, that I think of nothing but 


death; and if I am to die, I ſhall die, 

and L will die like a man: but if he 

will have me to live, I ſhall live. 

Though I had ever ſo many enemies, 
he can deſtroy them all. 

Qi. How do you know that ? 

A. From what I have ſeen. When 


our enemies came againſt us before, 
| often heard cries and noiſes near to 
and often much rain, and ſometimes _ 
F Hail has come upon them, and that in | 
SF  avery hot day. And I ſaw, when 

many French and Choctaaut and other | 

nations came againſt one of our towns, | 


then the beloved clouds came for us; 


and the ground made a noiſe under 
them, and the beloved ones in the air 
behind them; and they were afraid, 
and went away, and left their meat 

and diink, and their guns. 
lie. All theſe ſaw it too. 


Have you heard ſuch noiſes at : 
OR burying, © They knew what you v3 
A. Yes, often; befor and after al- 


| 4 times? 


55 moſt every battle. 


What ſort of noiſes were they? | 
bo Like the noiſe of ams and 


gun and ſhouting. 
| Q. Have. you beard any buch : 
| lately? | 


battle with the French. 
Q. Then you heard nothing. be- 
fore it? 


A. The night before I dreamed I 
heard many drums up there, and | 


many trumpets there, and much ſtamp- 
ing of feet and ſhouting. Till then | 


Sought we ſhould all dig, Bux hes 1 


Manier of Mr Meſſey. 


Many bullets have 


| go Aker death? 


| men [Indians] walk up and down 


bad men only walk up and down; but 


L tell no 


es | them? 
A. Yes; ſour * alter our Laſt | . 


we ſhould be glad to know. 


I thought the beloved ones were come 
to help us. And the next Cay | 
heard above an hundred guns vo o 
before the fight began. And f 
« When theſun is Ore the be 
ones will help us, and we fh conquer 
our enemies.“ And we did ſ0. 
Do you often think and +41) 
the beloved ones ? 
A. We think of them alway: 
_ where-ever we are. We talk of that 
and tothem at home and abroad, in 
peace, in war, before and aſter we 
fight, and indeed wheneve and 
wherever we meet together. 
Where do you think your ſoul 


7 
* 
_ -” 
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A. We lies the ſouls of al 


near the place where they died, cr 
where their bodies lie; for we have 


the place where any pribovere had 
been burnt, 
Q. Where do the ſouls of vhin 
men go aſter death ? 
A. We cannot ell, 
ſeen. _ 


We king not 
Our belief! 18 that the foul ls of 


the ſouls of good men go up. 
A. I believe ſo too. But I told voa 
the talk of the nation. 
Mr. Andrews, They ſaid at the 


doing. You was ſpeaking to the be 
loved ones to take P the ſoul of the 
Young, woman.“ 

We have a book that tells us 
many things of the beloved ones 
above, would you be glad to know 


A. We have no time now, but to 
fight. If we ſhould ever be at peach 


Do you expect ever to know 
| what the white men know? _ 
(Mr. Andrews. They told Mr. 
0. they believe the time will com 
when the red and white men will 


one.) 8 0 Wiat 


What do the French teach you? 
A. The French black Kings“ ne- 
Ver go out. We fee you go about. 
Wie ſlike that. That is good. | 
0. How came your nation by the 


3 


@ knowledge they have 5 


was found, and fit to ſtand upon, it 
eame to us, and has been with us ever 
W 1c, But we are young men. Our 
Y old men know more. But all of them 
do not know. There are but a few 


child, and is in them, and takes care 
W of them, and teaches them. They 


3 practiſe; therefore they know. But 


Wlittle.” 


While at Savannah, Mr. Weſley in- 


pute with the gentlemen of the pro- 
@ vince, by debarring one Mrs. William- 
ſon from the ſacrament, who had, be- 
fore her marriage, refuſed his addreſſes. 


far from being honourable to himſelf. 
It ſhews that the carnal man predomi- 
Enated over the ſpiritual, Finding, 
a proper theatre for his labours, he 
Wuddenly pretended * a call from God 


ſecution from the judicial court of 


later end of 1737. 5 
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E whom the beloved one chuſes from a 


know theſe things, and our old men 


Ido not practiſe; therefore I know | 


Vvolved himſelf in a diſagreeable diſ- 


His own account of the affair is very 


therefore, that America was no longer 


to return to England;“ which call 
the prudently obeyed, to avoid a pro- 


Sarannah, and arrived in England the 


| * The French Clergy. 
| (To be continued.) 
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of Travels. Were they 


PPOCDOCOCOIGOCOCCCLOGNS | 


| MONG the moſt amuſing works 
| of our age, and in which the 
Pe has been uncommonly fertile, 


| always, or even for the moſt part 
written by men qualified to the taſk, 
inſtructive works. But of many 
belt that can be ſaid is, that they might 
have been written as well in the cloſet 
without travelling at all, as after it; 
and I know not whether many of 
them have not really been written in 


this manner. _ 

It has happened to travel-writing 
as to Poetry. 
are a thoufand pretenders. 


—_—— 


It is cer- 


is qualified to travel with improve- 
ment, much leſs to convey that im- 


many writers of travels have failed in 
making either an iaſtructive or an 
amuſing book, and why ſo many men 
have travelled without any viſible im- 


— 


of the following reaſons. 


Travelling Commences. 


travels, as ſoon as he has gone through 


bating che difference of a few years, 


pil. | 


| know their genius, diſpoſitions, and 
particular characteriſtics. By this he 
loſes one requiſite in travelling, the 


his own with thoſe of any other coun- 
try, and learning to quit the preju- 
dicial and adopt the good. Confined 
all his ſhort life within the walls of a 
| ſchool or college, he is ſeat abroad 
1 : 3 U . 


they might alſo be among the moſt 


vehich have been lately publiſhed, the | 


For one genius there 


tainly not one man in a thouſand who 


provement to the world. Why fo 8 


provement to their own minds, ap- 
pears to me to proceed from one or all 


The early period of Life at which 
It is the 
faſhion to ſend a young man on his 


the uſual ſchool diſcipline, in com- 
pany with a tutor, or travelling com- 
panion, who nine caſes ou: of ten has 

never travelled before, and therefore, 
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is every way on a level with his pu- 


The young gentleman ſets out to 

viſit foreign countries before he has 
ſeen his own: Before he has acquired 
any knowledge of mankind at home, 
before he has mixed with his own 
countrymen in ſuch a manner as to 


power of comparing the manners of 


510 


babits of obſervation at home. 
Hence he greedily imbibes the man- 
ner, and is pleaſed with the charac- 


ter of the firſt nation into which he 


enters, for there he finds himſelf, for 


the firſt time in his life, at liberty. 
An extraordinary genius may, not- 


withſtanding all theſe diſadvantages, 
Profit by travelling, but ſuch geni— 
uſes are rare, and it is more natural 
to expect that he who ſet out a booby 
will return a fop, at leaſt ſuch is moſt 
commonly the caſe. . 


Another reaſon why ſo many people 


travel to little purpoſe is becauſe they 


bave no turn, no talent for enquiry; 


they are ſatisfied with merely looking 
at fine buildings, pictures or ſhews, 


but how to employ the curioſity in- 


cident to travelling in any uſeful pur. 


_ Poſe, they are perfectly ignorant. 


Many, indeed, return without ſo much 
as having acquired a knowledge of 
the languages of the countries through 
which they have paſſed, or at leaſt 


they poſſeſs ſuch a ſmattering as a 


boarding-ſchool at home could have 


furniſhed. _ 5 

Lord Bacon has well enumerated the 
chief objects which ought to employ 
_ a traveller's curioſity, “ The things 
to be ſeen and obſerved,” ſays that 


great man, are the Courts of Prin- 
ces, eſpecially when they give 
audience to Ambaſſadors: The 


$6 
= 
© Courts of Juſtice, while they fit 
„ and hear Cauſes, and ſo of Con- 
C6 
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ments, that are therein extant: 
The walls and fortifications of 
cities and towns, and ſo the havens 


«c 
- lin 


„ near great cities: Armories, Ar- 
46 


and harbours; Antiquities and 
ruins: Libraries, Colleges, Dif- 
putations, &c. Lectures, where any 
* are: Shipping and natives: Houſes 


ſenals, Magazines, Exchanges, | 


ſiſtories Ecclefiaſtic : The Churches | 
and Monaſteries, with the monu- 


tion. 
and Gardens of ſtate and pleaſure | 
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to make obſervations on other coun- 
tries—he, who has never learnt the 


Burſes (./ Warehouſes, Pues 
eiſes of Horſemanſhip, Fencine 
Training of Soldiers, and the like: 
Comedies ſuch whereumo the bet: 
ter ſort of perſons do reſort, Irez. 
“ ſures of Jewels and Robes: Cabinet: 
e and Rarities. And to conclude. 
« whatioever is memorable in the 
6% places where they go.” _ 

No one can ſuppoſe that theſe things - 
can be viewed uſefully without ſoy 


previous knowledge of their nature, 


nor can it be ſuppoſed that ſuch pie. 


vious knowledge is 0 be a Wired 
at the card-table, or on the Turf x 


Newmarket. And yet without that 


knowledge how is it poſſible that the 


view of ſuch things in foreign coun. 


tries can be ſerviceable? 


The leaſt well-bred man in com- 


pany, ſays Swift, is a young man 


juſt returned from his travels. It is 
not, however, merely his being jul 
returned from his travels that conſt. 
tutes him ill-bred, but the impert- 


nent tediouſneſs with which he relates 


not what he has ſeen, for that 


might be pardonable, but what he has 


done, how much money he Joſtto 
Count — at one place, how he had aa 
intrigue with an actreſs at avothe!, 
how infinitely preferable rench wine 


is to humble Port, which may be de- 
| nominated Engliſh, for the ſame reaſon 


that a painter is neverſaid to belong to 


the country in which he was bert, 


but in which he practiſed his art fer 
the greateſt number of years—and 


| laſtly, not to enumerate all he has 
done and diſcovered, how be fought a 


duel at the Spa, and what a mere 


| brute an Engliſh hairdreſſer is when 


compared to a Paris j/7:/eur. We do 
not blame the man who deems all tai 
impertinence, nor have we 2 ') 
high idea of travelling when we ima · 
gine it produces no better informs 
error in travellers 
or rather in writers of travels, is the 


ing to decide on national ch 
pretending to de 1d 1 Os racters 


Another great 


_ 


ragers by a poſt-haſte obſervation. 
[t is not the retidence of a few weeks 
or even months that can enable a man 

to decide upon national character. 
& Since the intercourſe between the ſe- 
E .-.11 nations of Europe has been in- 


. years, and ſince nations have adopted 
tze liberal plan of admitting foreigners 
to ſettle in them, the great and pro- 
minent features of countries are no 
bonger viſible at firſt fight, on a haſty 
elance. In England we may find 
= 0 | 5 

E fops and knaves— In France philoſo- 


land, Dutchmen of taſte—In Kuſſia 
and other northern nations, refinement 
Jer manners and ſenſibility. But 
E ſuperficial travellers content them- 
Elves with the characteriſtics which 
whether true or falſe have formerly 
deen applied to certain nations; hence 


Uriſuman, a fortunehunter—a French- 


thict—A Spaniard, grave, (tiff and 
baughty—a Ruſſian, beariſh ——an 
Italian a fiddler, &c. &c. &c.—In 
lavage nations, one character perhaps 
ſtill prevails; in civilized kingdoms, 
gcivilized to a degree of refinement, 
do ſuch general character can exiſt. 
When a multitude of men have a mul- 


ion a multitude of characters. We 


Men who have travelled on the con- 
ment 10r inſtances of ridiculous pre- 


| May be poſſible to find ſach. I 
duce heard a gentleman who had 
avelled in Scotland very gravely 


darens 


10 was * the HBriſtal of Scot- 
aud, and on enquiring what kind of 


Feed © All Jews, Sir, Jews by G—” 
1 remember too a Scotch gentle- 
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mate, the caſe with the laſt filty 


9 phers and grave men In Spain af- | 
fable and eaſy gentlemen—In Hol- 


an Engliſhman is, with ſuch, ſerious | 
and moroſe ; a Scotchman proud, an | 


man, a fop with paper ruffles to-no 


litude of intereſts, they will purſue | 
dem ſo many different ways as LO oc- 


peed not, however, appeal to gentle 


Iudices on this ſubject. Nearer home, | 


By that Azernetn (ſalve, magna 


Kople the Briſtol men were, he an- 


35 
man, who after many months reſi- 
dence in London declared, he had 
never ſeen a handſome Engliſh wo- 
man.” The horizon of ſuch men 
hould be a counting houſe eight feet 
by ten. I would not truſt them to 
look out of doors. e 

The miltakes incident to haſty 
judgment on national character bring 
me back to what was before ſaid, that 
youth, that is, the period at which 
young men commonly travel, is not 
the time for judging of cliaracters. 
You do not find one young man in 
five hundred who can decide on the 
characters of his neareſt acquaintance. 
The truth is, the ingenuouſneſs of 
youth is much againſt diſcrimination _ 
of this kind, and hence it is that in 
youth we are ſo frequently deceived 
and duped. It requires ſome time to 
know our own characters, a longer 
time to make obſervations on cha- 
racter in general, but that man muſt 
have ſeen much, thought much, and 
read much, in whoſe hands I would 
trult the character of a whole nation, 
and that nation not his own, _ 


-k G. .... 
REVOLUTION FRANCE. 


(Continued from page 536.) 


Very thing was now in the moſt 
violent fermentation, both at 
Paris and Verſailles. . 

On the night of this memorable day, 
an immenſe multitude of perſons of 
all ranks aſſembled at eleven o'clock, 
about the Caſtle, with menaces ; the 
Princes called to arms; the ſoldiers 
_ refuſed, the King and Queen ſent for 
Mr. Neckar, who at firſt retuſed to 
come, but at lalt appeared, and the 
people were appealed. _ 

Next day (Wedneſday June 24), 
Mr. Neckar appeared inhis ſtation as 
uſual with the King. ” 
The Commons continued their de - 


| 3Ug, 
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iberations, and ſent a Deputation to 
compliment Mr. Neckar, who return- 
ed a molt affectionate but guarded an- 
ſwer, giving the ancient title of your 
order to the Commons. 
Jun 25. The Duke of Orleans, at 
the head of more than /orzy of the 
principal Nobles, and two hundred 
of the Clergy, joined the third Eſtate, 
ſubſcribed the oath they had previ- 
ouſly taken, and gave their unani- 
mous aſſent to the ſeveral Refolutions 
which they had come to, after having 
ſent the following letter, addreſſed to 
the Preſident of the Nobleſſmemem 
& M. Le Preſident, 


& IT is with real concern that we 


| have determined on a ſtep, which, for 


the moment, ſeparates us from an 
Aſſembly for which we are penetrated 
with reſpect, and in which every Mem- 


ber has juit pretenſions to our eſteem: 
but we confider it as an indiſpenſible 
duty to repair to the Hall, where a 
majority of the States-General are 
united. %ͤ; 
We think that it is no longer 


permitted to us to delay, for an in- 


tant, giving to the nation a proof of 
— our zen, and to the King a teſtimony 
of attachment to his perſon, “ in pro- 
_ «. pofing and in procuring, in the af- 


“fairs that regard the general good, 


s a re- union of the advice and ſenti- 
„ mentis that his Majeſty conſiders 


* as necefſary to operate in the pre- 
* ſent criſis, as heretofore, to the 


4 welfare of the State?“ 

| Ihe moſt fervent wiſhes of our 
bhbeearts will be undoubtedly to ſee our 
modes of thinking adopted by the 


Chamber of the Nobleſſe at large. It | 


is in that contemplation that we now 


act; and the part that we think our- 


ſelves obliged to act, would be, with- 
out that hope, the greateſt ſacrifice 
that the love of our country could in- 
duce us to make: but in the place 


Which we occupy, it is no longer per- 


miited to us to follow the rule which 


directs private men. The choice of | to the #7 other Orders.“ 


our fellow. citizens has made us pa. 


reſolution that we have taken, but 


| We have, therefore, the honour 1g 
intreat you to lay it before the Cham- 


— 


body of the Clergy had already jon. 


and the remainder of the Clergy, as 


union on Saturday the 27th, Ile 


immenſe multitude of perſons of all 
ranks, many even of the molt reſpec 
table condition, who had conltantl 


neral welfare of my kingdom, but 
deſirous above all things that the 
States General of France ſhould be 


| re-unite themſelves without any del 


blic men. We belong to France a 
large, which deſires, above al} tb 
to ſee a States: General; and to 25 
conſtituents, who have a right to be 
repreſented there. . 

„Such are, Mr. Preſident, our 
motives and our excuſe. We {hyulg 
have had the honour to bear our{c}ves 
to the Chamber of the Nobleſſe, the 


that you informed one of our body, 
that it would be more reiper ful to 
tran{mit our declaration in Writing, 


We are with reſpect, 
Mr. Prefident, &c. &c. 
Le Duc d' Aiguillon, &c. Cc. 
Theſe were followed by other No. 
bles on the ſueceeding days. A great 


ed, but nearly an equal number ful 
per ſiſted, headed by the Archbiſhop 
of Paris, and the Cardinal de Ia 
Rochefoucault, Archbiſhop of Rouen. 
A ſhort letter from the King“, how- 
ever, put an end to this perſeverandce, 


well as the Nobles, acceded to tit 


inſtant this great event took place, al 


ſurrounded the hall, and all its ave 
nues for ſeveral days, to protect their 


*The Letter was as follows; 
« Entirely occupied about the gf 


employed in the attainment of thoſe 
objects which intereſt the whole na- 
tion, I requeſt my faithful Nobles io 
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repreſentatives, flocked to the palace 
| and filling all the Courts, the Terrace, 


made the air reſound with their 
acclamations. The King and Queen 
4 appeared on A balcony, where they 
E remained a quarter of an hour to 
neccive the bleſſings and applauſes of 
A their ſubjects. 
= JuxE 30. 
met, according to the adjournment 
tom laſt Saturday, and proceeded to 


f | Ke. 


n common, when the majority of the 
E Nobility proteſted againſt any Reſo- 
tions of the Aſſembly till they re- 
ceive further inſtructions from their 
conſtituents. Ts 
In the midſt of 
un alarming and critical event oc- 
cupied their attention.— Two ſoldiers 
W of the French guards, having dreſſed 
@ themſelves in plain cloaths, intended to 
enter the National Ailſembly to-day, 
E to complain againlt the Duc de Cha- 
E telet, their Colonel, in the name of 
I the whole regiment 3 but being ob- 
© ſerved on the preceding day, were 
committed by him to the priſon of 


evening of the ſame day, a letter was 
E ſent by theſe men to the Caffe de For, 
in the Palais Royal, the rendezvous 


& circumſtances, and calling on them 


minent danger, on account of the 
F patriotic conduct the regiment had 


upon to fire on their countrymen |! 
and produced an immediate effect. 


[An immenſe multitude of perſons of 


by thonſands in their Way, amon 
whom were a great number ot French 


they vent along, proceeded to the 
Abbaye St. Germain, where in an 


ales and bolts, and releaſed the pri- 


The National Aſſembly 


verify the returns of all the Members 


theſe tranſactions 


E the Abbaye St. Germain. On the 
| of the friends to liberty, ſtating the 
bor aſliſtance, their lives being in im- 


dilplayed the other day, when called 


This letter was inſtantly read aloud, 


all ranks ſet out from the Palais Roy. 
[al at ſeven o'clock, and were joined 


(guards, and having procured inſtru- 
ments from ſmiths, carpenters, &c. as 


bour's time they forced open all the 
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on arriving, they likewiſe ſheathed 
their ſabres, drank with the multitude, 


2 


thouſands. | 
of nineteen perſons were ſent by pub- 


ot the National Aſſembly. On their 


ces of the kingdom; and that all ap- 


_ tively from the throne.” _ 


| Wedneſday (JuLy 1) when after being 
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goons and huſſars were ſent for ; but 


and aided rather than moleſted them, 
joining in their acclamations, &c. 

The releaſed ſoldiers were convey- 
ed in triumph to the Palais Royal, 
and lodged at a tavern, where they 
have ſince remained, wanting for no- 
thing, and continually ſurrounded by 
Next day a deputation 


lic reſolution to Verſailles, to ſtate the 
tranſaction, and demand the ſupport 


arrival all buſineſs was ſuſpended, and 
various were the opinions reſpecting 
the mode of proceeding in ſo delicate 
a buſineſs—ſome thinking it impro- 
per for the legiſlative to interfere with 
the executive power—others, holding 
more patriotic language, repreſented 
the neceſſity of taking ſome ſtep to 
prevent the fatal conſequences of ri- 
Four in the executive; while the Che- 
valier de Boufflers, the celebrated 
Poet, moved a reſolution declaratory 
of the power of the Monarch: 

6+ That the ſole executive authority 
was veſted in his Majeſty that he had 
the command of all the military for- 


pointments to the army flowed 


5 


exclu- 


This reſolution was carried unani- 

. 8 5 

Ihe debates were long and warm, 
and the matter was adjourned over to 


again debated at length, and various 
motions made and rejected, the fol- 
lowing was at length adopted, on the 
motion of M. Garget. 

* The National Aſſembly, deeply 
* afflicted at the popular emotion 
* which at preſent agitates the capital, 
© reſolved that a Committee of fix» 
teen be named, four of the Clergy, 
four of the Nobility, and eight of 
© the Commons, to repair immediate - 


ms. Mean while, troops of dra- 


© ly to the King, to ſupplicate * 


— 


4 , 


- 
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means as his goodneſs, his clemen- 
cy, and paternal heart ſhall dic- 
tate, to put an end to the preſent 
's troubles, and to pardon the indiſcreet 
movements of the multitude, and 
that the Deputies of Paris be reque- 
ſted by the National Al 


a6 & W W -a 


reſtore peace. 
The Committee, having at their 


| head the Archbiſhop of Paris, and 


the Biſhop of Amiens, immediately 
fet off to wait upon the King, who 
_ afterwards returned the following 


ol Paris: . 


anſwer in a letter to the Archbiſhop | 


Sir, I have received an exact de- 
tail of what paſſed on the zoth of 


June. The violence employed to 


deliver the priſoners from the Abbaye 


St. Germain is highly delerving pu- 


niſkment. Every honeſt and peace 
able citizen, as well as all deſcriptions 
of perſons, have a particular intereſt 


to protect the laws for the public tran- 
quility. I will, however, yield on 


the preſent occaſion to the petition 


of the Aſſembly of Repreſentatives, as 


it is their firſt requeſt, and I hope 
that nothing will happen in future to 


make me repent my clemency. I 
_ truſt that this Aſſembly will conſider 


the ſucceſs of thoſe meaſures of {til] 


greater importance, which I ſhall find 
neceſſary to take for the re eſtabliſh- 


ment of the public tranquility in the 
capital. A licentious ſpirit and want 
of ſubordination are deſtructive to the 


public welfare, and if ſuffered to 
augment, will diſturb the happineſs, 
and breed diſtruſt in the mind of every 
citizen. Acquaint the States-Gene- 


ral with the contents of this letter, and 
doubt not, Sir, of my eſteem for you. 
TS ee 

Jorr 3. The States General being 
aſſembled, the Duke of Orleans was 
choſen Preſident of that Aſſembly: 


__ (Signed) 


* Majeſty to uſe ſuch efficacious 


embly to 
write to their conſtituents, entreat- | 
ing them to employ every poſſible 
meaſure to appeaſe the tumult and 
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but his Highneſs declining that og, 
the Archbiſhop of Vienne was «eq. F 


almolt unanimoully, and Accepted 


that important appointment, 


In the beginning of the following 
week the Palace at Verſailles was 
completely ſurrounded by an arm 


under Marſhal de Broglio of 35,00 
men, accompanied by a very large 
train of artillery, ſtationed between 


Paris and Verſailles, as a ſecurity ty 


the King. | 
The Marſhal entered on his com. 


mand with great firmneſs and intre. 
pidity. He had not been long arri. 
| ed, beſore his activity was called into 
action: on an inſurrection at Ver. 


ſailles, the mob threw large ſtones 


at a party of Huſſars, who were {cnt 
to diſperſe them. They were on 


horſeback with their ſwords drawn, 
and finding themſelves reſiſted, they 


put up their fabres and withdrew. 
On receiving further inſtructions from 


Marſhal Broglio, and having been 
joined by two additional companies, 
they returned with orders, that if the 
mob would not diſperſe, they ſhould 
ride over them ſword in hand. This 
was done, and one of the leaders ta- 


| ken up and ſent to priſon, The mob 


ſoonrallied afreſh, and were proceed: 
ing towards the priſon, when M. de 


| Broglio ſent them word, that if they 


did not immediately deſiſt, the priic- 
ner ſhould he produced to them, ba- 
hanging at the window. This inreat 


had its effect, and the mob difpericd, 


The fittings of the National Affen: 


bly on Wedneſday the Sch of Ju! 


were uncommonly tumultuous, and 
diſpelled the pleaſing hope which had 


been entertained, that when ouce its 
Aſſembly had regularly met, tral 
quillity would be reſtored. The en 
campment became the ſubject of de: 


bate. The meeting was extremely 
full, and the rumours which had gone 
abroad on the ſubject, had prepared 
men's minds for ſomething important. 


M. de Mirabeau ar ole, and hs 
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Voerr florid ſpeech of two hours, 13 
ended the critical ſituation in whic 

me Aſſembly was placed by the 
W ..:iv4l of this army. © The {tation 
ot theſe troops,” lays he, * 1s {ubver- 
ieee of the liberty of this Aſſembly, 
I to the true intereſts of the 


The purpoſe ior 
Which they are aſſembled cannot be 


s 
. 


me re-cſtabliſhment of tranquillity in 


_ 


Four power.“ 


A 
» 


v 
4 


Wto conſideration his own intereſt as 
Vell as the national liberty, and that 


8 


amine, he would order the troops 


8 p | , » 922 
Wback with their train of artillery to 


Wtbole places from whence they came: 
What ſhould his Majeſty be ſearful of 
Wy diſturbances at Paris or Verſailles, 
Wie might raiſe companies of armed 
Wurghers in thoſe towns, who would 


eon.“ 0 7 7 
M. de Mirabeau intermixed this 
il 
5 hich might inflame the minds ofthe 
NReeting. He pictured theſe ſoldiers 


nc eminences where the people 
Wight defend their liberties, and call- 
don his fellow. citizens not to ſubmit 
Wo the yoke, 5 


Fon might be reported the next day 
M the Aſſembly,” ? | 


| Several Members called out to have 
ummediately conſidered; and aſter 
me converſation, M. de Mirabeau 
Aid, that as the Aſſembly was pleaſed 
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infringement on the | 
they would be treacherous to them- 
ſelves, as well as to the people at large, 


ug, praying that he would take in- 


Wunder the circumſtances of the preſent 


| tions of the Aſſembly, and, willing 
We at his orders, and a ſufficient pro- 
dangerous commotions; and that as 


courſe with every ſpecies of matter 


Ws taking poſſeſſion of all the bridges 
their Addreſs, 


He next moved, © That this mo- 


contains no more than is eſſentially _ 
neceſſary to prepare theſpirits of thoſe | 


} ture his motion ſo favourably, 


. 
he thought that it ſhould immediate- 
ly be taken into conſideration. 

M. Target declared, that he was 
charged on the part ofhis conſtituents, 
to inſiſt that no troops ſhould be ſuf- 
tered to approach the National Aſ- 
ſembly. = 5 

M. Gregore, a curate, ſaid, that 


if they ſuffered themſelves to be over- 
awed ; and he was 07 opinion, that 
the adviſers of his Majeſty ought im- 
mediately to be impeached. | 
The Aſſembly became extremely 
tumultuous, and there was a general 
cry of—To voices To voices, _ 
The queſtion was then put, Tha 
a Committee ſhould be appointed to 
preſent M. de Mirabeau's motion, in 
the form of a petition to the King, 
which was carried by a majority of 
830 voices againſt three. e 
_ JuLy 9. The Preſident informed 
the Aſſembly, that he had the honour, 
in conſequence of being ſent for, ta 
ſee the King laſt night; when His 
Majeſty told him, „he had been 
made acquainted with the Reſolu- 


to remove their fears, begged leave 
to aſſure them that the army which 
had approached the Capital, had no 
other object than to prevent any 


ſoon as he was informed the people 
had returned to peace and order, the 
troops ſhould retire;” adding, His 
Majeſty alſo announced that he would 
receive the Deputation, and hear 
The preſident next obſerved, that 
the Central Committee had made a re- 
port. Ee, da 
This report was alſo received with 
the greateſt applauſe by the Three 
Orders. ook 
The preamble of it is drawn up in 
a truly patriotic ſtile, although it 


who 


— = 


% ncditer e, 
who are to be employed in the great 
work of the Conſtitution, and to in» 
Fire them with ſentiments of mode- 
ration, love, and peace.— The fol- 


lowing is the order of proceeding re- 


commended in this report to the Na- 
tional Aſſemblxyx. 
Iſt, Declaration of the Rights of 
Men. Fn” e 
224, Principles of Monarchy. 
3d, Rights of the Nation. 
4th, Rights of the King. 
th, Rights of a Citizen 
th, Organization and 
the National Aſſembly 
_ ©. *th, Forms neceſſary 
tabliſhment of Laws. 5 
th, Organization and Functions 
of the Provincial Aſſemblies. 
_ 9th, Obligations and Limits of the 
Judiciary Power. 
10th, Functions 
Military Power. 
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| Remarkable Anecdotes of Impriſon- 


ment in the Baſtile. 


letters were found which cauſed a ſuſ- 


icion that he had treated with the 


Rights of 


| 


for the Ef- | 


and Duty of the | 
All the Committees met in the | 
on the above 


A Engliſh for the ſurrender of Havre de 


_ Grace. 


The proof was not ſufficient. 
the accuſed for treaſon. 


attempt was made to arreſt him; but 
be fired on the aſſailants, and obliged 


them to kill him on the ſpot. Per- 1 
| beneath the name of Jeſus — 


ſons attached to the chevalier de Ro- 


He vas arreſted and put into | 
the Baſtile. The Sieur de la Tuan- | 
derie, his agent, concealed. himſelf. 
A com- 
miſſion was named to proceed againſt 
La Tuan- 
derie was diſcovered at Rouen: an 


CHE. 


Anecdotes of Impriſonment in the Baſtlte. 
| 


and has ſaid nothing;' but . 


' raiſed to the height of the window df 
the armoury in the arſenal, which 
| looks toward the little ſquare at the 

end of the Rue des Tournellos. He 


Bo org Wn ard On 1 15 | to honour with his preſence a tragedy 

FN 1674 the baggage of Louis che- 

valier de Rohan, grand huntſ- 

man of France, having been taken 
and rummaged in a ſkirmith, ſome 


the ſucceſs of the tragedy. Louis 


Theſe able courtiers took care to in. 
ſert in the piece ſeveral ſtrokes df 


loſe a word of this. The very ſame 
night they got engraved 1 large 


han went every evening round 
Baſtile, crying through a qe; 
trumpet, * La Tuanderie is 


che 
ing 
dead, 


l e che. 
valier did not hear them. The com. 


miſſioners, not being able to get any 
thing from him, told him, that the 
king knew all, that they had progf; 
bat only wiſhed for his own conſellion 
and that they were 2nthoriſed to pro. 
miſe him pardon if he would declare 
the truth.“ The chevalier, too ce. 
dulous, confeſſed the whole. Then 
the perfidious commiſſioners : hange 
their language. They aid, tha 
with reſpect to the pardon, they coul 
not anſwer for it; but that they had 
hopes of obtaining it, and would 90 
and ſolicit it.“ This they troubled 
themſelves little about, and con. 
demned the criminal to loſe his head. 
He was conducted on a platform to 


was beheaded on November 27, 
The ſame year, the Jeſuits of 
the College of Clermont, in Pans 
having invited Lewis the fourteenti 


to be performed by their ſcholars 
that prince accepted the invitation, 


flattery, with which the monarch, 
greedy of ſuch incenſe, WAS greatly 
pleaſed. When the rector of the col 
lege was conducting the king home, 
a nobleman in the train applauded 


ſaid, * Do you wonder at it? this 
my college.” The Jeſuits did not 


golden letters on black marble, 4 
legivm Lodovici Magni, inſtead oft 
former inſcription which was place 


3 | rincipal gate of the cohege { Collegium 
WC /rommtanum Societarls Jeſu ; ) and 
Y ng the new inſcription. 
ras put up in place of the old one. 
W young ſcholar of quality, aged 13, 
o was witneſs tO the zeal of the 
E everend fathers, made the two fol- 
Whowing verſes, which he poſted up at 
right on the college gate: 
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btulit hine Jeſum, poſuitque in 
| nia regis | Ee 
gens: alium non colit illa | 
Deum. | : 
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he Jeſuits did not fail to cry out ſa- 
Perlege: the young author was diſ- 
covered, taken up, and put into the 
Wile. The implacable ſociety cauſed 
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im, as a matter of favour, to be 
. ondemned to perpetual impriſon- 
ent, and he was transferred to the 
Witadel of the iſle Sainte Marguerite. 
W:vcral years after, he was brought 
eck to the Baſtile. In 1705 he had 
Wen a priſoner thirty one years. 
Haring become heir to all his family, 
bo poſſeſſed great property, the 


Waitile, remonſtrated to his brethren | 
Won the neceſſity of reſtoring the pri- 
Woner to liberty. The golden {hower 
Which forced the tower of Danae had | 
De ſame effect on the caſtle of the 
Paſtile. The Jeſuits made a merit 
Erith the priſoner of the protection 
hey granted him: and this man of 


ch, ank, whoſe ſamily would have be- 
ee extin& without the aid of the 
ol. Jociety, did not fail to give them ex- 
ne, 5 


tenfive proofs of his gratitude. 
| No where elſe on earth, perhaps, 
as human miſery, by human means, 
deen rendered ſo laſting, ſo complete, 
pr ſo remedileſs. This, a very ſtriking 
ale may ſuffice to evince; the parti. 
EUlars of which are tranſlated from that 
gant and energetic writer M. de 
prercier, The heinous offence which 
mented an impriſonment ſurpaſſing 


Account of an African Hing. 


” Ahadee, at Abomey, the capital 


| neceſſary previous to entering upon 


| even at the preſent, which is the beſt 
and drieſt ſeaſon of the year. 


_ofclack in the morning, Feb. 3d, with 
the advantage of a bright moon and 
; ſereneſky, The captain of the guard 
eſuit Riquelet, then conſeſſor of the | 


carrying lanthorns 


firing muſkets occaſionally, which, 


ling of parrots, the roaring of wild 
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though for obvious reaſons not ſpe - 
cited by our author, is known from 
other ſources to have conſiſted in ſome 
ungnarded expreſſions implying diſ- 
eſpect concerning the late Gallic 
monarch Lewis the fifteenth. 


Be IDC oe D , 


A Tourney to the Court of Boſſa 


of Dahomy, an inland country of 
Guinea, 5) R. Norris. 


T WAS now come to the diſagree. 
L able and truly fatiguing part of 
the journey, and judged ſome reſt 


it. Here the great w-9d commences, 
through which the path is ſo nar- 
row, crooked, and bad, that it is im- 
poſſible to be carried in a hammoc, 


We entered the wood at three 


diſpoſed his men, ſome in front, ſome 
in the rear, with loaded muſkets, to 
defend us from the attacks of wild 
bealts with which this dreary wood 
abounds; two of the hammoc men, 
with lighted. 
candles in them, on each fide of me, 
on which the natives have great re- 
lance for terrifying the beaſts of 
prey: the whole party ſinging, and 
ſhouting as loud as they could bel- 
low; blowing their trumpets, and 


with the chattering of monkies, a- 
larmed at our approach, the ſqual- 


bealts, and the craſhing and ruſtling 
of elephants through the under- 
wood, formed the moſt horrid dif- 
cord that could be conceived. _ 

Afrer a fatiguing march of five 
hours, we reached. Agrimee, a ſmall 
of the 


orture and render; | | 
d. 1. endering death a bleſſing, 


— 


town on the oppoſite ſide 


wood, 


3 K 
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to breakfaſt, and then reſumed our 
journey to Calmina, which we reach- 
ed in two hours. 


I left Calmina at fre in the eve-_ 


ning, and proſecuted my journey for 


Abomey, which I reached in two 


Hours. 

On my arrival at the gate of A 
bomey, 1 was ſaluted with fifteen 
guns, and conducted to the white 


men's apartments in Mayhou's houle ; 


| whoſe ſteward waited on me, with a 
Preſent from his maſter of a jar of 


cool water, a pot of pitto, and ſome | 
Mayhou ſoon made his ap- 
d by Eubigah 
the vice-roy of Whydab, and pre- 
ſented the king's compliments on my 


Fowls. 


pearance, accompanie 


fafe arrival, and eſcape from acci- 
dents, or ſickneſs on the journey; 


5 which was followed by a preſent. 
from the king, of a ſheep, ſome fowls, 


two jars of pitto, two baſkets of corn- 


flour, a callebath of palm oil, one of 


falt, and a flaſk of brandy. 5 
Hlaving bad occaſion to mention 
Mayhou's name, it may be neceſſary 


to explain his office, and that of a 
The prime miniſter is | 


few others. 
called Tamegah: he is the firſt civil 


officer of the ſtate, and ranks imme- | 
diately after the king: he is the on- 


ly perſon in his dominions whole 
| head the king may not take off at 
dis pleaſure. It is Tamegah's duty 
to affiſt the king with his advice, 
and to aid him in the cares of go- 
vernment. Upon the deceaſe of the 


king, he, and Mayhou, have the 


8 power of appointing which of his 
ſons is to ſucceed to the govern- 


ment; tho? the firſt ſon born after his 
father” s acceſſion is deemed the heir 4 


apparent, yet, if they think him un. 
worthy to ſucceed, they have a right 
to confer the ſovereignty on ſome 
bone of his brothers, whom they judge 


Poſſeſſed of ſuperior merit and abili- 


ties. The next in rank is ſtiled 


wood, where we halted ſome time 


| tends the public feltiva]; 
court: and has the care of all ran. 


are almoſt conſtantly with the ki 


perintendance of 


feſtival, 


of many human victims. 


Mayhou; he is allo a counſellor of ; 8 without uy trouble; and 


African King. 


the king, and acts as maſts of th 


ceremonies; he directs, or ſuperin. 


'0f the 


gers that viſit Dahomp, Whether Ea. 


ropeans, Moors, or Negro amyy", 


dors from neighbouring | ſtates. 
megha and he are judges in _ 
nal caſes; and one or other of; the 


1 
La: 


informing him of dat Sy 
that paſſes. Apaow is comm ander 
in chief of the” army, 'Eub; i2ah is 
vice-roy of Whydah: the Iter 
tranflation of his title is, Catain 
of the white men.“ Jahon is maker 
of the horſe: he has the care of ci. 


minals, and is to ſee their pupili 


ments inflicted; he has alſo the ſu- 
the plantations 
which ſupply the king's houſchold 
with proviſions; and to ſee that the 
women who are to cultivate klem a 
not remiſs in | the diſcharge of their 
duty. | 

Ihe court was engaged at th 
time in the celebration of a grand 
which continues l{everal 
weeks, and is called /e Aral 
* Cuſtoms; auben the hivg water 
the graves of bis anceſtors with the Utd 
The gover 
nors of the forts at Why Jah are er- 
pected to attend, and make a pre: 
ſent on the occaſion; which ſhould 


conſiſt of at leaſt one piece of Indian 


damaſk, or ſome other handſomedlilk; 


the vice-roy of Whydah, and the 
| governors of the different towns and 
- provinces, muſt be there with their 


preſents alſo, and give an account 
of their conduct, and of every cit. 
cumſtance which the Ling villes to 


; be informed of. 


On the annual return of. Us Cufe 


4 (at which all muſt attend, une 
leſs prevented by fickneſs,) ever) 
perſon being immediately in the 


king's power, they who bave been 
guilty of any delinquency are ap, 


* 


s inquiry into ſmall offences is fre- 
3 


immediate inquiry, ſuch as impru- 
dent familiarity with the king's wo 


5 . 2 4 | 1 
W {ender is viſited by certain meffen- 


gers, called ha//-heads ; (from having 


W the hair permitted to grow to its 
WE full length on the other; which, with 
balf a dozen ſtrings of human teeth 
chat reach from the right fhoulder 


1 


4 


Woppolite knee, gives them a ſtrange 
Wappearancez) theſe meſſengers hear 
Wthe merits of the caſe before the ma- 
Weiltrate of the town; and if the of 
eſce is proved, they either carry 
Wt: criminals head with them in a 
Wbag, to ſhew the king that ſentence 
has been executed, or conduct him 


ment there. | 
The town is large, and may con- 


Woitaits, It is built without any or- 
er, or the leaſt regard paid to the 
Wepularity of the ſtreets. A number 


Exch family. It is fituated upon a 
Piu gravelly plain, and is ſupplied 


Wiles off, which makes that article 
Kar; and a number of avomern are 
Fuployed in carrying it round the 
zehn, in earthen pots, to ſell. The 
Fn is ſurrounded by a wide and 


zor does it appear how they have 
Pipoſed of the clay that has been 
"ug Out of it, unleſs it has been ex- 
Ped in conſtructing the mud walls 
their houſes. There are in dif- 
= places four wooden bridges a- 


t » . . 
each, in which ſome ſoldiers are 
Nationed. . 
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eon a ſuſpicion of crimes that merit | 


W men, witchcraft, or theft, the of - 


W one half of their heads ſhaved, and 


Wzcroſs the breaſt and back to the 


Wo the capital to receive his puniſh- 


in about faverty-/our thouſand inha- i 


pf ſmall huts for the women, and a 
lady piazza or two for the maſter, 
de whole incloſed with a high mud 
Wall, form the accommodations of 


With water from a rivulet near two | 


ep ditch, but has no breaſt work; 


his ditch, and a guard-houſe 


* 


— & 


| The king has two houſes, called 
Dahomy and Gringomy, in the town, 
and another without the gates, call- 
ed Dampogey; they are about the 


| tame dimenſions as that at Calmina; 


and, like it, are incloſed by a mud- 
avail about twenty feet high. In 
paſling the puard-houſe at the door 
of Gringomy houſe I obſerved a great 
number of human ſkulls fixed on 
{mall ſtakes on the roof of it: they 


were the heads of priſoners taken in 


war. On each fide of the door was 
a pile of human heads, at leaſt fifty 
in each; and at a ſew yards diſ- 
tance, oppoſite to the door, was a 


ſmall ſtage about ten feet high, on 


which lay about two dozen heads of 
unfortunate victims who had been 
ſacrificed a few days before at ſome 
of the ime e 8 
On my return, I received a meſ- 
fage from the king, who deſired to 
fee me next morning in Dahomy 


my viſit, by unpacking a very hand- 

ſome ſedan chair, and a chamber or- 
gan, which I had previoufly ſent up 
trom Whydah. Theſe I ſent early 


in the morning by my porters to the 
palace, and followed them at ten o- 
clock, February 5, accompanied by 


my linguiſt. I was received at the 
door by Mayhou; on each fide of it 


was a human head, recently cut off, 


lying on a flat ſtone, with the face 
down, and the bloody end of the 


neck towards the entrance. In the 


guard-home were about forty wo- 
men, armed with a muſket and cuts 


bright iron rods in their hands; one 


cautiouſty forward, conducted me 
near which were two more heads, 


kiſſed the ground; on which it was 
opened by a female, and we entered 


1 a ſecond court, t lides of which 


3% 2 Were 


houſe, I prepared, accordingly, for 1 


laſs each; and twenty eunuchs, witg 


of whom flipped away to announce 
my arrival; and Mayhou, walking 


through the firſt court to a door, | 


where he proſtrated himſelf, and 


by 
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in this we were met by Tamegah 
and Eubigah, who, with Mayhou, 
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were. formed by long ſhady piazzas ; | 


frequently knelt down, and kiffed 
the ground, pronouncing aloud tome 


of the king's titles as we walked a- 
croſs this court, in which were ran- 
ged ſix human heads. From this we 


paſſed through a third door into the | 


court, where the king was ſeated 
on a bandſome chair of crinifon vel- 


vet, ornamented with gold fringe, 


* 


him; and having 
in a ſmall glaſs of brandy, and he 
mine, he enquired after the health | 
of his brother, King George f Eng- 
land; and aſked ſome queſtions 1e- 
ſipecting my voyage. We converſed 
through the medium of my ſervant, 


placed on a carpet, in a ſpacious cool 


Piazza, which occupied one fide of 


the court. He was ſmoaking tobac- 


co, and had on a gold-laced hat, with 


a plume of oftrich leathers; he wore 
a rich crimſon damaſk robe, wrap- 
. ped looſely round him; yellow flip. 
pers, and no flockings: ſeveral wo- 
men were employed farining him, 


and others with whitks to chace a- 


| Knees before him, held a gold cup 
for him to ſpit in. EF I 


this court was opened, 'Tamegah and 
| his ewo companions immediately fell 


duſt, kiſſed the ground repeatedly, 
and approached the king crawling 
on their hands and knees, proſtrat- 
ing themſelves frequently, and throw- 
ing the duſt pientifully with both 


hands upon their heads; had it been | 
mud from preceding rain, the ſame 
ceremony would have been perform 


__ Having 
directed to a chair a few yards from 


. who acted as interpreter, and May- 


bhou, who firſt kiſſed the ground be. 
fore he preſumed to 1epeat the king's 
Words to my ſervant; a cuſtom al- 


— 


way the flies: one woman, on her 


When the door which led into 


drank his health 


ways obſerved in every part o th, 
country, as well as in the royal pre 
ſence, when a perſon has  occafign 
to repeat the king's words, or de; 
ver any meſſage or order of his, AF, 
ter ſome converſation, he defired me 
to let him hear the organ, and ap- 
peared much pleaſed with the tun, 
] then explained the uſe of the ſedan 
chair, which I repreſented as much 
more convenient than hammogz, 
which he generally uſed, Half 2 
dozen of his hammoc men wer 
then introduced, crawling on their 
hands and knees; and by his deli, 
HW went into the ſedan, and directin 
| them what to do, was carried by 
them all in turns, until they appears 
ed to be pretty expert at their bu{ 
neſs: he then went into it himſel, 
and was carried repcitedly round 
| the court, amidſt the ſhouts and ac: 
clamations of his miniilers, his vo. 
men, and his hammoc men. It wa 
a {mart ſhowy thing, covered with 
red morocco leather, and lined with 
white filk, He was aſtoniſhingly 


ſelf with opening and drawing tie 
curtains, which he deemed a mol 
ingenious contrivance; at laſt, in 
the exultation of his ſoul, ſome df 
the eunuchs were called in to ups 
ply the place of the hammoc met, 
and the door leading from the pier 
za to his private apartments beilg 
opened, he was C2tried by them to 
_ diſplay his finery among his women; 
and I had permiſſion to depart: Bs 
nobles retiring in the ſame abj 
manner which they obſerved in . 
proaching him. In toe evening, 4 
purchaſed thirty-two faves, which 
finiſhed the buſineſs of the day. 
On the next morning (Feb. 6.) 
had an invitation to come, it it Wi 
agreeable, and be a ſpectator of fone 
amuſements at the king's gate, 4 
Gringomy, which I accepted, ® 
underſtood that Agaow (the wo 
| ral) had returned, in the jo 15 


1 


. —_— 
_— 
— 


| delighted with it, and diverted him. 
down, rubbed their foreheads in the 


* = 


3 
22 


G 
N 3 | 


Eoners which I wilhed to enquire a- 
bout. 1 found Tamegah, Mayhou, 
Tubigah, Agaow, and Jahou ſeated 


Jon tools, placed on leopards {kins, 
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Wc large umbrellas from the ſun, 


5 


* 
4 N 
* 


bor buſineſs, ſo entertained myſelf 
Vith the droll diſtortions, and antic 


Eh muſic of a variety of inſtruments; 
amidſt all this feſtivity, ſhould a 


man's foot flip, and ſhould he tum- 


oe and get a fall, which are regard- 
aas bad omens, the poor wretch is 
immediately taken out of the crowd, 


_m 
= 


Wand his head is ſtruck off, without 


488 


W goes cn, as if nothing had happen- 


a Wed. To theſe ſucceeded a troop of 
about two hundred and fifty females, 


Vhoſe motions and grimaces were 
aal more comic, it poſlible, than 
what had preceded, 


W dered to be ſuch by royal author ity, 


of 3 This is a precaution taken by go- 
7 WE ver iiment to prevent the peace of 
„private families being violated, and 


in any other ſtate ; as adultery is ſe- 
Prerely puniſhed, and every indiſcre- 


s, as the people of rank engroſs 
5. ue major part of the women. The 
| king's ſeraglio conſiſts of between | 


[hundred wives each; and people in 


n bumdler (tations from half a dozen, 
me 5 twenty : trom this unequal diſtri- 
men, in which the rights of man- 


3 nieht, from An expedition againſt the | 
I labees, and had brought ſome pri- 


Lat the king's gate, and ſheltered un- 


an accommodation of the ſame ſort 


dances of a multitude of people, tothe | 


— — 


any interruption to the dance, which 


| This band was 
& compoſed of ladies of pleaſure, or- 
s perhaps more neceſſary here than 


Ion of gallantry expoſes the delin- 


three and tour thouſand ; his principal 
men haye from one to three or four | 


4 kind are infringed, and their wants 
ne *Fregioully miſcalculated, the lower 
"x clals remain unprovided with female 
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companions; but in every town 
there is a certain number of women, 


proportioned to its ſize, who are to 
be obliging to every cuſtomer that 


offers: the price of their favours is 
regulated, and very moderate; and 


though theſe poor creatures pay. a 
heavy tax annually, which was the 


occaſion of their being convened at 
preſent, yet by having ſmall beer, 
{| and breeding poultry added to what 


their occupation brings in, they are 
enabled to live; and I am inclined to 
think there are wretches in the world 


of the ſame profeſſion more miſerable 
than they are. | 


Whatever entertainment this ſcene 


might afford, was damped, by my 
ſervants's officiouſly pointing out ſe- 


ven horſes, and the ſame number of 


men with their ankles and wriſts ſe- 
| cured round tall poſts fixed in the 


ground; where they were to remain 
till the night preceeding the next 


feltival; when both men and horſes 


were to have their heads {truck off; 
theſe unhappy victims, though con- 


ſcious of their impending fate, were 


not indifferent to the mulic, which 
they ſeemed to enjoy, by endeavour- 


ing to beat time to it I ſoon took 


my leave and quitted this ſcene of 


diſtreſs, but had not proceeded far 
before I was almoſt ſuffocated by an : 
inſupportable ſtench; which, upon 
looking round, I found to proceed 
from the heads of thirty-two horſes 


and thirty-ſix men who had been 


maſſacred on two preceding feſti - 
| vals, not for any crime of theirs, but 
as a ſacrifice to the miſtaken grand- 
eur of the king, and agrecable to 
cuſtom immemorial. Directing my 


courſe from thence. towards the 
market place, I found at the en- 


trance of it two gibbets about twenty 


feet high, with a murdered man 
hanging naked byythe ankles to each; 
and at the other end of the market 
two other gibbets furniſhed in the 
ſame manner. Theſe poor wretches 
5 | | vere 
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Account of the Foinaghur Rajaprots | 
and the barbarous Cruelty of the 


mon with that of other animals. 


$62 
were put to death by blows of heavy 
clubs on the head, and had their pri- | 
vities cut cloſe off, that the delicacy 
of the king's women, who had to 
march under them in proceſſion on 
a feſtival about eight days before, 


might not be offended. 


out the leaſt emotion, only admiring 
the grandeur of the king, who could 
detray the expenee of ſuch exhibi- 
A N . 
To be concluded in our next. 


eee 


Authentic Narrative of the Revolutions 
at Delhi, in the Months of September, 
Oclober, November, aud December 


INCLUDING AN 


 Rohilla Monſter Goolam Nadir 
 Khaun towards the King Shaw 


 Allum and his Family. 5 


Tee from Papers written by as 


Engliſh General Officer avho was an 
£ye-witneſs of the Tranſactions. } I 


FT FOwever ſhocking pait of the 
--1Þ following recital muſt be to e- 
very man of common humanity, we 


could not, upon a ſubject ſo very in- 


tereſting, hold ourſelves excuſed in 
Keeping it back from the public eye. 
Such events as theſe convey an am- 
ple fund for moral inſtruction, They | 
teach us at one view the uncertainty 
of human life, and the miſeries that 
await mankind, when ſavage power, 
without reſtraint, is let looſe upon 


= I obſerved in the market, that 
the fleth of dogs was expoſed for ſale 
here, as well as m Whydah, in com- 


wy ——— — — 


The birds 
of prey were tearing out their bow- 
els and devouring them piece- meal, 
which the natives looked at with- 


of calling 
Madajee Sindiah, with a large aimy, 


Dewannee grant, or power eie 


Account of the Revolutions at Delhi, in 1788. 


| them; and, by compariſon, they ſz. 


tisfy every man who is born to 3 11 


vate ſtation, that he ought to be co. 
tented, and thankful for his lot. 


The Mogul, who for ſeveral years 


paſt has been principally dependent 


on ſuch of his principal ſervants (che 
upſtarts of the day) as by intrigue cr 
force became poſſeſſed of the cities of 
Delhi and A gra, with their Neighbour. 
ing territories and adminiſtration gf 


his affairs, was driven, ſome time 


ago, as a laſt reſort, to the rrceſſty 
in the Mahratt. chief 


to put an end to the enormitics gf 
which, without being able to ęixe x 
remecy, he was obliged not only to 
be an eye witneſs, but forced {to the 


great degradation of the diſtinctions 


conferred) to beſtow on the ſucceſs 


- competitors for the government of the 


above cities and depending Giſttivy, 


| ſuch honours and titles as they chole - 
to demand, however oppoſite to the 
King's intereſt; for ſuch is the reſped 
paid to, and veneration ſtill held for, 


the decrees of the illuſtrious houſe cf 


Timur, by the great body of the peo. 


ple in the north of India, that no fuc- 
ceisful conqueror wonld find it an 


eaſy matter to reconcile the bulk to 


his government, without having pre- 


| viouſly obtained thoſe grants and 
| inveſtitures from the court of Veiby, 
however ohtained ; and which even 


the Britiſh na ion, in the midſt of 


their victories, were happy to p1ocure 
| for the government of Bengal, thoug? 
the ſword had already acquired that 


country for us which formed the balis 


of our former connection with the 
| Mogul, by his conferring on us the 


F cb 


lecting the revenues of Bengal. 
This digreſſion we find peceffary, as 
many of our readers may not Hate 
paid previous attention to the rede. 
lutions at Delhi which led to the Jatt 


one, attended with ſuch horrid and 


monſtrous acts of bar baritj. : Mas 


gindiah, on his arrival in 

e country with a powerful army, | 
ound the Mogul generals ſo divided, 

mat, either by intrigue, bribery, or 

W force, he not only reduced them to 

order, but had the addreſs ſo far to 
reconcile them, that they arranged 

themſelves, with their troops, under 

has banners, on his ſecuring to ; ſome 

of them the military tenures in the 

country from whence they drew their 

B ſubſiſtence. This ſyſtem, how- 

erer ill calculated to ſecure the 
Mahrattas a permanent footing in 

E their new acquiſitions, did not alter 
that held for ſome time paſt towards 
2 


the Mogul by his own generals. Sin 
diah continued to hold his conqueſt, 


bor as ſuch he looked upon it, in the 
ſame independent manner; obtaining 
Wthe ſame and greater titles and ho- 


Madajee 


* 


former 


* 


> 


_— 
3 
== 

— 
i 


+ 
i 


bo 


+ 
0 


nours from the Mogul thanhad been 
= 


conſered on the principal of the for- 
mer. Had Sindiah, however, been 
ſatisſied with theſe advantages; which, 
eren in a pecuniary point of view, 
Wwould add, when the country ſettled, 


| * f 1 
Per two crores of rupees, or two 
millions ſterling a year to his revenue; 


he might, aſliſted by his powerful re- 
Wources from the Mahratta country, 
bare conſiderably improved them, and 
ade ſome progreſs towards a per- 
Wnanency of ſituation. Inſtead, how- 
Peer, of this, by unwarrantable de- 


— 


l; r . . * 
2 Nands on the neighbouring Rajapoot 
: Princes, he exaſperated this brave 


Wd warlike race of Hindoos, inha- 


= d un 
ing a billy country, the principal 
„ eital of which is Joinaghur, a city 


great beauty and ſplendour, and the 
Principal ſeat of religion with the 
bove tribes, amongſt whom it is held 
P great veneration, The princes who 
Pave filled this throne have long been 


or their liberal encouragement to the 
ts and ſciences ; and in the above 
own, though 1000 miles within-land, 
$10 be ſeen an obſervatory of Euro- 
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| theſe gained over to their ſide ſeveral 


of the Mogul chiefs, with their forces, 


running in diſorder, purſued by the 


turn to the day. The fim Rand of 


{ ſides many others of leſs note. - 
Eclebrated for their piety, particularly | 


| his ſepoys, and other corps, demands 


| Sindiah, however, elated with his 


563 
erected by the Jeſuits. The Raja of 
Joinaghur, diſdaining to ſubmit to 
Sindiah's demands, left the event to 
the fortune of war. Sindiah march- 
ed to beſiege his capital, The 
Joinaghur Raja was, however, join- 
ed by ancther powerful prince of his 
tribe, the Raja of Oudipoor ; and 


who as above mentioned, had ranged 
themſelves under Sindiah's banner, on 
his firſt reduction of them; and a- 
mongſt theſe one of great note, called 
Mahomed Beg Amadanee, whoſe 
particular diſaffection to Sindiah had 
been of ſome ſtanding, from ill treat- 
ment. The united forces or the Ra- 
japoors and diſaffected Moguls, now 
become formidable, marched to at- 
tack ; and a bloody battle enſued in 
the neighbourtood of Joinaghur. The 
Rajapoots charged the Mahrattas ſe- 
veral times with extraordinary cou- 
rage : the latter gave way, and were 


Ratoreans, a ſelect body of cavalry 
and infantry belonging to the Oudi- 
poor Raja, when the good conduct. of 
Major De Boigne's regiment of ſe- 
poys, on the ſide of Sindiah, gave a 
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this corps repelled the repeated at- 
tacks of the Ratoreans, and did their 
commander, Major De Boigne, much . 
credit, who, after great ſlaughter, 
put the Rajapoots to the rout. As 
ſoon as they gave way, the retreating 
Mahrattas and Moguls rallied, and, 
in their turn, charged the Rajapoots. 
The victory declared itſelf in favour 
of Sindiah. Mahomed Beg Amda- 


| nee, the Mogul chief, on the fide of 


the Rajapoots, was killed, and on both 


Two days after the victory the re- 
maining Mogul troops with Sindiah, 


ed their pay, due for ſeveral months. 


Lan ſuucure, laid to have been 


victory, treated them with gontempt; 
Fe _ they 


with theſe few remains of at leaſt 


ſafe under the walls of that city, he 


Mahratta country, abandoning every 


were in cloſe purſuit of him, though 


given inthe neighbourhood of Joinag- 


— 


regret this loſs, from the good under- 
ſtanding which, ſince our late peace 
with the Mahrattas, has ſubliſted be- 
tween us and Madajee Sindiah, the 
_ horrid barbarities which the ſaid loſs 
Vas the cauſe of towards the Mogul, 


ſent times) will make us ever lament 
that the reſtrictions laid on our govern- 
ment in India, confining them, at 
that diſtance, within the letter of li- 


— 


4 
they accordingly mutinied, and threa- 
tened to go to the Joinaghur ſide, if 
not paid. Sindiah not ſatisfying them, 


come inactive ſpectators of ſuch a 
ſcene, with the power in our hands to 
prevent it, without riſk or expence, 


hümanity and ſound policy. On 


above conteſts, availing himſelf of 


tened up to Delhi with a few follow- 
ers, and forcing himſelf into the Mo- 


they deſerted to the Rajapoots. This 


deſertion left him with his Mahrattas | 


only, and Major De Boigne's regi- 
ment of ſepoys: the fear of worſe 
made him retreat haſtily to Agra, 


100,000 men. Not thinking himſelf 


retreated ſhamefully 80 miles farther 
to Gualior, a ftrong fortreſs in the 


thing to his enemies, who he thought 


the Rajapoots had not moved from 
the place where the battle had been 
hur. By Sindiah's running away out 
of the country, his office of courſe 
under the Mogul was abandoned. 
However we might have reaſon to 


(unparalelled in the hiſtory of the pre- 


mited inſtructions, ſhould make us be- | 


whenthe national honour and intereſt 
was Jo much concerned, not to ſay 


Sindiah's abandoning the above terri- 
tories a Rohilla chief, ngmed Gool- 
Oude) a bye-ſtander during the 


Sindiah's abſence, immediately haſ- 
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middle of his capital and attendants, 


| Rohilla, Goolam Kadir Rhaun, who 
had not 100 men in lis ſuite, and who 


| Kadir on the other. 


they might ſuffer for any further 


| am Kadir Khaun, (whoſe territories | 
| border on thoſe of the Nabob of 


guͤbs preſence at court, mentioned | 


TIT. 1 Oz 57 2 doubt 
6 pulſion; though there is yok 4 


title, proceeded to purſue vigery 3. 


and Agra; for which purpoſe he 3 
joined his forces with thoſe of the lat. 


Agra. 


Rep from the ſpot in their own con 
try where they had attacked Sindian; 


than that of defending their country, 
_ apprehenſive as they were, in the & 


him. They accordingly now remain. 
party, but endeavouring to cultivate 
a good underſtanding with all, Pat. 


Ring wrote, that though he had con- 
ferred the office of Emir ul Omrah of 


Sindiah's defeat, and demendeg . 
office of Emir ul Omrah. The Ks 
refuling it, he boldly repeated his a 
mand to be made Emir ul Omrah. Or 
menaced the ſovereign with the lof of 
his head. The Mogul at laſt, through 
fear, complied, and, though in the 


conferred the title on this favage 
I 


immediately, on obtaining the above 


gainſt Sindiah, attacking the leveral 
torts the latter had poſſeſſed himſelf 
of in that neighbourhood, belonging 
formerly to the Jeuts, Macheri Rap, 


_—_ 
04 


Mahomed Beg Amdanee, now com- 
manded by Iſmael Beg a brother of 
the late commander, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf of every fort in that quarter in 
Sindiah's poſſeſſion, excepting that of 
To this place they laid ſiege, 
Iſmael Beg on one ſide, and Goolam 
Aſter they had 
lain before it about a fortnight; the 
Mahrattas from Gualior, with Major 
De Boigne, endeavoured to raiſe the 
ſiege, but withont ſucceſs, All this 
time the Rajapoots did not move à 


wiſhing to convincethe latter, that they 
had no other obje& in fighting him 
vent of his retrieving his affairs, that 
holtile attempts they might make of 
ed inactive, as did alſo the Mogul, 


refuſing to declare openly for auß 


ticularly with Sindiah ; to whom the 


Goolam Kadir Khaun, it was by com, 


bot the King, as well as every other 
ilahomedan, wiſhed to fee the Mah- 
E..:t1; expelled from his dominions. 
ue ſſiege of Agra ſtill holding out, 
Gbolam Kadir haun marched to 
reduce ſeveral places. At laſt, finding 
de King appeared rather more iu 
clined to ſupport Sindiab, and not 
be now endeavoured to make friends 
at Delhi, having made himſelf parti- 
ellarly obnoxious at that Court dur- 
ing his late vilit; where after the | 
King had conferred the above men- 
tioned title on him, he endeavoured to 
© {:ize the palace; and for this purpoſe 
had erected a battery againſt it, and 
vas beſieging it when the news of 
or De Boigne's approach with the 
EMhrattad from Gualior to raiſe the 
lege of Agra, obliged him to haſten 
to the aſſiſtance of Iſmael Beg, whom 


I 
Eticularly anxious, but could ſcarce 
make any impreſſion on it. 
E The Mahratta army was ſt 
Coalior, very much diſſatisfied with 
the conduct of their commander Sin- 
diah. This circumſtance encouraged 
Coolam Kadir Khaun to go again to 
Delhi to get money to pay his troops, 
bo were become very riotous and 
ungovernable, particularly the Rohil- 
las, the moſt cruel people of that part 
Jol the world. Goolam Kadir already 
ſucceeded in gaining over to his in- 
tereſt the Nazir, an Eunuque, and 


„ SRP AW: oor I OM 


— 
« 


perſon, attached to his houſe from his 


er : ho m his 
on infaney. The treaſon of the Nazir 
n-. ocured Goolam Kadir immediate 
al, dmittance with his Rokillas into the 


Port at Delhi, where the royal palace 


Pon of both. The Mogul in vain 


are | 

the rroteſted againſt this violence. At 
-n- "5: he difſembled, on the Nagir 
on nd Goolam Kadir's proſtrating them- 
m- ſelves before the throne, declaring they 
übt 


ere his Javes, the 


being able to raiſe money for his troops, 


priscipal miniſter about the King's 


— — 


he left before this place, for the re- 
duction of which he now became par- 


Aon. 


—_——— A 


Þs ſituated, who inſtantly took poſleſ- 
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(Goolam Kadir) his flave, the means 


and an eld lady within the walls, wife 


| Khan's 


7 _ | point out where the treaſure of the 
ul At | 


| ney whigh this letter proved he was in 


| his conduR in endeavouring to call 


Kadir, on receiving theſe overtures, 


36s 


Mahomedan religion, and-would die 
in the defence of Shaw Allum and his 
family ; requeſting that his Majeſty, 
King of Kings, wonld open the lock 
of his beneficence, and allow him 


"1.98 


of ſupporting the Muſſulman army 
againſt the infide] Hindoo Mahrattas, 
the enemies of Mahomed. 'The King 
pretended it was out of his power to 
aſſtſt them with money: the applica- 
tion was renewed, but to no purpoſe. 
While this was going on, the Nazir 


to Mahomed Shaw (who was on the 
throne of Delhi at the time of Kouli 
invaſion in 1739, named 
Mulkzimanee) were adopting mea- 
ſures to have the grandſon of the latter 
placed on the throne, for which ſer- 
vice fhepromiſed to pay Goolam Ka- 
dir Khaun 15 lacks of rupees, or 
150,090 |. ſterling on the ſpot, with a 
promiſe of more ample ſupplies after. 
wards; and the Nazir promiſed to 
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reigning king was depoſited. Goolam 


began to treat the latter with cruel. 
ſeverity, who immediately wrote to 
Sindiah to come to his relief; and 
that if he would expel Goolam Kadir 
and his Rohillas, he ſhould receive a 
reward of ten lacks of rupees, & 


ys 
Ka 


100,000). ſterling. The treacherous _ 
Nazir acquainted Goolam Kadir with 7x 
the contents of this letter, who had it 
intercepted, and immediately impri- 
foned the King, demanding the mo- 


poſſeſſion of, and rebuking him for 
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the Hindoos to his aſſiſtance, at a time 
that the Muffulmes. were ſacrificing - 
their lives for him and their religion. 

The King, however, perſiſted in re- 
fuſing to pay any money; and Gool- 
am Kadir having determined within 
himſelf to depoſe him, he was ac- 
 cordingly made a cloſe priſoner; and 


TOR 


5 = 2 


5 
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| Biddor Bux, the grandſon of Mahom- 
| r ed 


Bb, © 
= - The prejent State of Pannazovs, 
10 an» © af p 


» e & poetical Elay. 


din Matter; 


83 
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ed Shaw, whom the old Begum had | 
been exerting herſelf in favour of, was 
placed on the throne, and proclaimed 
King under the name of Biddor Shaw 
The old King's family, his wives, 
ſons, and daughters, with his and 
their effects, being all ſeized, Goolam 


Kadir extorted from them fifty lacks 
of rupees in money and jewels—a 


great ſum conſidering the diſtreſs that 
the Houſe of Timur has been in of 


late years; but which under every 
cireumſtance of the former ſituations 


of many of the living members of this 
dranch of it, it is more than likely 


they poſſeſſed, if not more conſidering 
the general diſpoſition of the natives 
of India for hoarding, in the midſt of 


the moſt harraſſing ſituations. 
Goolam Kadir alſo received the 1 


*Mulkzimanes:- but theſe reſources 
were trifling compared to what he | 
| bad ſecured for himſelf, from taking 
+ poſſeſſion of Selim-Ghur; an account 
of which place may be new to an 
e reader. | | 

om be concluded in our next. ) 


. e 
8 


non e F. lacce, 
Marenes ; 5 


2 Vrrgilungue ti bibi vel tua rura dabunt, 


| HAT rare flicity, a Verſe to 
04 Write 
„Which men of taſte wih fondneſs 
| way recite? _ 


3 | SR. 

One happy ſtanza than whole ſheets 
ol proſe. 

* oo bealth, an old excuſe, I 


—_ 1/4 
* 


| Original and Sele? Poetry. 


Then pardon this laſt offspring of my 


* To paint the follies of the pal 
No modern rivals Milton's pure 
; 


J His . boldneſs, great withou 


3 More witand fkill are wanted to come | 


Victorious Death! 1 feel thee coming 


When one is jut about to be a clod, 


Since both in Arts and Arms the pre. 
| Impartial admiration muſt engage; 
5 | And burſting error's chains, the vi. 
| Tacks of rupees from the old Begum 
: Throws every former effort far be. 
You aſk, with ſeeming ſorrow and 


* Why no ſuch Bards as Butler now 


6 His ſtrong inceſſant ſtream of come 
1 | | 
40 Our living Play-wrights likewik 
1 « To be but Shakeſpere's ſhadow at 


06 No Lear, no Brutus, date thei 


* The language of the lens perhafz 


For penning what, 
ſcorn to read. 

A ſick bed does not ſuit the pleaſing 
ſtrain; 


perhaps, you'l 


brain. 


| fat. 
But let thy Victim rally to the lad + 
Where med'cine fails, amuſement 
ſhould be ſought, 
Though but to ſoothe the miſcries of 
thought; 


Cenſure may ſmile to ſee him lit her 
rod. 


ſent age. 


gorous mind, 
hind; 
ſurprize, 
ariſe, 8 

. day. 

« And force moroſe Enthuſialts to 
be gay? 

fublime, 

« Or Dryden's ſweet ſimplicity af 
rhyme— _ 
« pretence, 
© mon ſenſe. 
* are confeſs'd 

. the beſt. 

: page —- 

66 Their phantoms but exiſt vpon the 
ſtage; 
« rehearſe, 


« « Or elſe n mn Bedlam in blank 
mo 8 Thu 


Thus gande the ait but then we muſt 


allow ; 
Numbers were never leſs elend 


than now; 


= boaſted name, , 
| Of tale a ſolid ſhare can ſeldom 


claim, | 
A juſt conception Beauties to Adern, 


| Je to teach, or modeity to 
4 learn; 
And pedantry and quaintneſs oft 
3 obtain 


"Io in vain. 
Bot words, alas! all the great can 


I "foare; 
5 * if a Poet could ſubſiſt on air. 
E Artilts, dear Sir, in every other trade, 


paid. 
expect, 
gneglect? 
| yield 5 
Did not the farmer cttivate his field? 
And who but madmen would mature 


a ſoil, 


their toil ? 


1 mon fate 

Flo burn his bundle, and be wiſe—too 
zo late; 

WW her fix fond prattlers for their food 
on exclaim, 

would not take the gift of Virgil's 
Wilt fame. 


vs at found; 


thei ſound! 
a lt cend, 
haph friend! 
blank 


Thu 


{pare us bread, 


| What but bad verſes ſhould the world 


Tre. tis a vain young chymer' 8 com- | 


kor all 3 is nothing but a 


Put thoſe who, living, would not 


1 


| And thoſe who boat: the Patron” s | 


| 


For every piece of. work are duly 5 


IWben riſing worth is ſure of groſs 


| What harveſt would the richeſt acres | 


Pomeltic eaſe our happineſs mult : 


Original and ſeleft Poetry. 


| 


| That praiſe Buchanan might demand [: 


tail'd notes, 


{entence blots ; 


lies, 

From twelves diſtorted to the folio 

fine. 

Then ſordid widows, as a thing of - 
right, 

Expoſe what never ſhould have ſeen. 
the light; 

Our cloſet ſw ee pings to low Printers 
fell 

And Memoirs next the precious care 
go ſwell. 


WC '2rcalt, 
All other human labours ours ontlaſt; 


expire, 


retire. 
Of Roſcius we juſt know what Tally 
1 5 ſays— 
No portraits of Apelles AWE our 
days. 
The fiddler who tands foremoſt in 


renown, 


po Ss and d admire the 1 


| | | | Qucceeding fddlers in their quavers 
Which cannot promiſe to reward 1 


d rown;; 


But Pindar' 8 Ode outlives the Dorick 


lyre, 
Vet 195 Tyrtzus ſets each nerve on 
ER io 
Warns the bold Touch 5 his coun- 
try's wrongs to feel, 


% And ruſh undaunted ou the 8 


| r 
« To War 8 embanV'd van his front 
oppoſe, _ 
cc Nor ſhrink one footltep from an 
« hok of foes ; 


1 « But, brealt to breaſt, rates the 


Old, peeviſh, poor, we to the duſt del 3 7 
5 „ Cleave the broad ſhield, and give 


g ithout one veltige of a generous 5 


warrior's ſhockx! 


& the ſhorten'd ſtroke! 


| His laurets, yet unfaded, Homer 


WEAars, 


Freſh from the ea of three chou - 


| d . | 
ah 8 "Ya And 


567 
Some reverend Jofior, with his long 


And damn'd corrections, each plain 


Drench'd in his Critie' s filth a writer 


Yet, though in life our proſpects a are 


An actor's efforts with his breath - 


And colours from the canvas mult 
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568, 


pole, | 
And Hecla's flames between the tro- 
picks roll.“ 
Of all the fatal viſions e'er pofſeſs'd 


A Scholar's mind, 'tis madder than 


the reſt 


To graſp each man. of letters as a 


brother, 


To dream the ſpecies truly love cach 


other; 


And fancy that the friend who. ſees | 


your worth, 


forth. 


i Though, otherwiſe, he ſhews- an ho- 


nelt heart, 


\ 


Reſiſtleſs paſſions at this project tart. 
Pride views all mankind with malig- | 
Z 


nant eyes, 
And Envy ſickens at a rival's riſe. 
„ What! (hall I pulk this apftart! into 
© VieWs-. 


his due? 


: E A dunce, for certain, ought to be 


« preferr'd 7 
« Whom titles cannot raiſe above the 
-.herd.” | 
Forward to purchaſe an immortal. 
„ mae, 
And hear their bounty fn the voice 
of fame, 


The days have been when every rank 


of men 


Thus Milton's toils the Great Pro. | 


dector paid— 


aich 
The good Southampton, Sbakeſpere 8 
wants ſupply'd— _ 


A Templar buried Butler when he ] 


4 


died! 8 


; But now the fit of W is a 
| And. Spite and Scorn the budding 


Poet blaſt! 
Let us, to Pity ere we ſhall pretend, 


* Philoſophers compute that twen- 


ty Nee centuries are requiſite to 


decem pliſ this revolution. - 


Will frankly try to draw each talent 


' 


3 « Wh: thinks my ſervice nothing b bur 4 


- Were proud to atronifes: Claſſic "NOR £ 


Dryden, from Dorſet, found afather' 8 | 


With not one ſpark of underſtandin 


right 40 ſelect Peer. 


And hall; when Afrie freezes at the | Forget poor Chatterton? Slamemtedena 


Truſt not that thoſe wha Wa! 


UE; 
meanneſs mourn, 


Will be one jot more generous in 
their turn. 

That Grub for certain ſbocks with 
| worſe neglect, 

Who, more than all the world, oy; 

merit thould reipet, 

On a imiall eminence by Fortune 

 plac'd, cf: 


grac'd, . 
Obſerve yon Book-worm- bo 2 
Chaiſe has got, 


| By vending two tuite quartos which 


he wrote! 


5 He quarrels with old Madam tw ice an 


And throlts hos grey- hair d ſervant 
to the door, 


1A man, with whom, he ſpent ti 


ſchoolboy days) 
As too in firm to drive the new: «boupht 
| Chaiſe ! 


5 Will ſuch a cold hard- hearted coltive 


thing 


: Ober infant Genius ſtretch a Parent! 


wing; 
His Grace, whom edle ſoppl 
tions ſteel, 
Has neither time to think, nor fen{: 
del! 
Tis really ſtrange, for what ag 
| cious ends 
A vulgar man of wealth his inccne 
ſpends! 
Where no tne Pleaſure, prof or 
renown, | 
Can tempt the foot to throw his mo · 
| ney down. 
By heaping ſtones, one, eager to be 
| greats 


To build a palace, ſquanders an ef 


Another on his ſtable caſts away 


The. caſh: a third, ſtill worſe, cons 


ſumes in play: 
For game · cocks, hounds, and eh 
another fighs; 


* Each eobler's vote the oy mem 


ber buys, 55 1 


Jen reg night cellars with a | 
# fawning ae 
Ad, if a Patriot, rails at rogues in 


l place; 

Dears the grole belch from ev'ry por- 
ter's lungs, 

And groſſer outrage of ten thouſand 
3 tongues! | 

Obers, by lav, their ſenſes under- 
mine, | 

While ſoakers, to the ian, felicity 
I confine. | 


| But theſe, and all the reſt, alike refuſe 
Jo thed ſubſtantial comſort on the 
Muſe; | 

When half their barber” $ wages would 
3 preterve 

| The wretch they Aatter,—ftill that 
1 wretch mult ſtarve 

x ſome proud Bookſeller s inſulted 

_ flave, 


| 


| the gravez 
| From ſtale exiſtence drain the vileſt 


Þ Place his laſt dream of hope beyond [> 


lees, 
And envy every beggar whom he ſees! 
1 when he views Old England's 
| . preſent ſtate, —. | 
| No more he marvels at injurious fate; 
He learns that Senſe to Folly bows 
her head, 
© That rank Corruption hath our iſle 
= oOcr-ſpread; 
3 W That, of Auguſta's cits, not balf aſcore 
| Who get a wife, can want one bed- 
hy mate more; 
J That half their Ladies well deſerve 
3 the ſtocks, _ 
3 [That half the town is rotten with 


— 


20 WE the p- 3 

N That, as for Virgins with unſhatterd 
be RE ware, 1 
1 [The Sphynx and Un are ſcarce | | 
po rare; 

I **NNC 2 | 88 * „ is 


a Dai for bruifing butchers, | 
[And Fra preſs to hear a an Eunuch | 


| 


Original "and" felt Poetry. 


het, 


| [ita Ducbeſſes canraſs from leert to. 


| . 


And ſink five thouſand Svinens on a 


treat. 
* 0 * o * 9 o 6 * * * oc 


The caſe explain d, no longer you'll 


enquire 


Tor Satan's dignity or Richard's fre 
Cecilia's Odes unrivall'd ſhall remain, | 


And Ralpho's back ſhall ne'er be 
flay'd again; 
The wiſe apply to more auſpicious 
5 ſchools, | 
And leave the field of Poetry to fools. 
Then wonder not, my friend, that 1 
reſign 


All correſpondence with the runeful 5 


Nine; | 
With me the days of vanity are paſt, - 
Oh ! that my firſt ellay had been my 
: laſt! 5 


Long ere che luckleſs dream poder 
my brain, 


Of penning what no Critic ſhould diſ- 


dain, 


| Moſt happy once I was to hold the 


plough, 


To plant my cabbages and | feed my : 


cou; 
Or glad to ſeize ſome moment for my 
own, 
Along the graſſy turf to lay me down; 
And as my lambs were porting by 
my (ide, 


Smile at the littleneſs of lerer d , 
pride. | 

While honeſt Scorn provokes me to 

| deſcribe — 

The wonted baſcneſs of the Patron · 

| Tribe, | 

One worthy man is deſtin's to re · 
main, 


1 To whom Misfortune never fwd i in 


vain; - 


| In whom good ſenſe and tenderneſs 


_ conſpire, 


| And cool refleQion fans the noblelt : | 


fire. 


| He to ſupport che Poor, ſpends au 
his d , 


MF. x Eavy 
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5 And mortal ſickneſs 


And yen, in a e e's 


$70 
Envy for him is prodigal of praiſe; 


He did true Genius ſtrike—an er 


Bard; 


Hath taſle to feel, and. Juſtice to re- 


ward; 


While ſome ſage Friends of Learn- 


| ing ſcarce allow 
A monthly breakfaſt, and a civil bw, 
Might he with theſe unhappy verſes 


bear, 


My wildeſt wiſh is but to ſuit his ear 
'T' amuſe the Landlord to my little 


farm 


Would force exiſtence, though i in age, 


to charm. | 
Wan Hope, adieu! theſe nerves 
convulſe with pain, 
ſhoots. thro” 
ev'ry vein— 


By cares, infirmiti ies, and years op- 


preſs'd, 


The long toil'd intellect retires to reſt! 


AMICUS. 


aner Luz, 16th. June, 1789, 
_ 92 Our Correſpondent has not ven 


tured to name the perſon whole 
virtues he ſo warmly celebrates in 
the concluſion of his Eſſay : but by 


dating it from the village of Lau- 


rence Kirk, he ſufficiently fixes the 


identity of his Landlord—than 


whom it would be difficult to point 


out a character more univerſally or 


"oh more deſervedly beloved. 


Por, the ABzRDEEN Macazixe, 


75 t MONKIES, 
083. - 


A Dull in Tale. 


N Eſop 8 days, fans Eſopꝰ 5 fable, 


Each animal to talk was able; 


And learnedly diſcourſe of things, 


At country courts or chuſing kings. 
With parſons they could hold debate 
Of Sybil's hooks and dubious fate, 


eee 


Ori inal and bl Poetry? 


| To dog or cat, to horſe or aſs, 


And act and talk upon his plan,” 
So you believe, ere I before ye, 
Can lay my truly epic ſtory. 

In Britain's Iſle, for valour famed, 
And martial tpirit yet untamed, 


| Two monkies kept at bed and board 
Which they repaid with antic wiles 
That oft the monſter time beguiles, 


— 


The preſent Heroes of our tale, 


Or on their foes a jeſt could break; ZE | 


Then who ſo rude as to refuſe em 
One day at dinner dad to fare 


Hut ere the friends began to eat, 
IA line was drawn acroſs the plate, 
I By juſtice loving Sachem's art, 
That each might have an equal path 
And one might not eneroach (0 


Or raiſe about their ſhare a pother, 
But ſpite of all our cautious 7eal, 


8 


Sp Shen found * Frail the L. 


Conſulted brutes about the laws. 

From this it is the grave Hiſtorian, 

Relates the ſyſtem Pythaporian, | 

That Man when dead transforms 
Was; 


And tho? they chang'd their outward 
figure, 
They fill retain'd their mental vi. 
our. 
Tho? Monſieur Buffon \ wonderouy 7 
ſage, - b 
In all his nature-teaching page. 3 
Ne'er mentions once that brut.s could 
ſpeak, 


Yer poets brains, when rhymes prey 4 I 
Will dick at nought to frame a Tae. 
So as they did in days of yore, Mi. 
I now beg leave to think once more, 
«+ That Quadrupeds can mimic man, 


A noble faſhionable Lord, 


For noble lords and ladies too 1 
Scarce withtheir time know what do, 


A trickey monkey to amule em. 
One Sachem named, the other Frail 
On pudding of materials rare. 


Which on a plate, in China wrought, 
Was by the footman Jacob brought 


t'other, 


Where there are thieves, theſe chievet 
will ſteal. 


95 qui 
= to his neighbour” 8 ſide, | 


fs knife and fork did eager glide, 
3 And ſnateb'd voracious with his paw, 


mp that fill'd his lanthorn maw. 
1 br he this way long did act, 
3 Sachem juſt caught him in the fact, 
I And by the muzzle 1eiz'd the thief, 
4 To anſwer for your crimes, be 
J N brief. 
1 This has a practice been of thine; 
4 o take the food ſet by as mine, 
L « But this no longer I ſhall bear, 
4 80 give me ſatisfaction here.“ 
| © Bur Frail, a pert and cunning rogue, 
1 5 To ape the cuſtom now in vogue, 
= « You'll have revenge, upon my 
3 word, 
witch either piſtol, or the ſword, 
Name but the 9 time and 

place, 
% And ſhall meet you face to face,” 
d Sachem lov?d not blood to ſhed, 
He'd rather die at home in bed; 
bos ſaid to Frail, © Nay beg my 
pardon, ” | 

© And Pl forgive the things that are 

done.“ 


133 
* Y 
8 wo, 
] 


OE = * 


i 
T7 


. 
| | 


Donor, 
| Did he but try to ſtain my honour, 
07 
common! 


be day arrives, and they appear, 


nd with them as their ſeconds came 
u aged cur and maſtiff lame. 


pht, The ground is mark'd, they take 

ht, their ſtand 

$ ith each a piſtol in his hand, 

e And doubled was their blazing i ire, 

1 As they debated who ſhould fire. 

part, e to Sachem, but he ſwore 

01 E Ehe ground he would not {tain with 
5 „ eee, 

et. andi that they might foe all was fair, | 

ms L e fired his piſtol in the air. | 

ieret ut Frail took aim at Sachem's head, 


* a 


. nd in his peruke lodg'd the lead, 
Fe oye curls at diſtance fly, 


* 


nner} 


Wha 


— 


But Frail replied, « I'd ſhoot my 


8 meet me ſoon on Blow- brain 


b . Pl beg che pardon now of no man. 


F 


Original und felect Poetry. 
ickly finiſh'd half the dinner. And Mar'ſhall powder dims the ſky. 


| And each to give his counſel choſe. 


Lou now be friends and end the war, 


| Auguit, 1789. 


4 he Heroes trembling with their fear, | 


[ 


571 


At this the ſeconds interpoſe, 


Loud ſnarl'd th Eur, a creature 

vain, 

And ſaid, They both mould fire 
again.“ 

But growl'd the maſtiff, * better far, 


You both have ſhown your valour 
great x 
And may with honour both retreat.“ 
They heed his counſel for tlie day, 
So both ſhook paws and march'd 
away, | 
And *tis but juſtice to their merit, 
To ſay they fought with proper Piri it. 
Aberdeen, 19 11 
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Sennet on Mr. Hayley”s excurſion to 
4 3 written May 3, 1 ** 


By H. F. Cary. 
Reathe ſoft, ye gales, upon che 


watery way, 
Since to your charge we truſt as rich 
a ſtore | 
As e'er to Gallia's happy climes 
ye bore; 
Never, Etefian breezes, may ye play 
With gentler influence, fave on that | 
bleſt day, | 
When ye ſhall once again with joy 
reltore 
The precious frei: ght to our exulting 
„  Nore. 73 

Till then each pleaſure foreign 
climes difplay 
Await the footſteps of great Albion: 5 
e ) 
And while the mildneſs of a vernal 
thy | 
Abſorbs the rage of Summer 8 ful- 
try fire, | 5 
Hygeia view him with benign een; 
Guilding his volant hand with 
-— rapturehigh, | 
O'er the rich frame of his enchant- 


8 


ing lyre. | 
An 


EV 


A improved Set of the favourite Scotch Jaw, 
MY AIN KIND DEARY-0, 


fl 


N 


3 f They ſeug ill een frae you and me, mine ain kind "dey ry 0, 


— — 


——— 1 


= 


No dherds wi? v kent, or - eolly chin: | While others herd dan ewes 


Shall ever come to fear ye-0; 


And toil for warld's gear, my jo 


Bat lav' rocks, whiſtling in the air, | Upon the ley my pleaſure grows, 
bal woo, like me, their deary-0! | | Wy you, my kind deary- 0. 
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3 NunzER XLIV. 


K Thurſday September 10, 1789. 
WCvJecr OF THE LAST CONTINUED. | 
Y laſt paper on Travelling was 
E ſo far from exhauſting the ſub- 
ed, that it could pretend only to con- 
hat more, indeed, can be expected 
em works of this nature? And if in 
eh remarks my readers will acknow- 
edge that they find nothing offenſive, 


Wev oramuſing, I ſhall chearfully pur- 
Wc my labours, and think myſelf am- 
y rewarded, ER i 
In travelling the great road of life, 


Nope, there is a ſtriking ſimilarity 
many reſpects, and particularly in 


etly oppoſite accounts of the ſame 


ng more or leſs prone to be pleaſ- 


uin a few detached remarks on it. 


| dnow and then a thought that is | 


din travelling the high roads of | 


ls, chat various travellers give di- 


Pes; This may ſometimes proceed | 
pom a difference of tafte, but I be- 
eve much oftener from the mind | 


— 


of 41 


Thurlday September 10, 1789. [Price 3d. 


told us that when he ſailed to Liſbon, 
he was afflicted with an inveterate 
dropſy, the force of ſome violent diſ- 
order would have appeared in the 


ſtile and manner in which he wrote an 
Much the 
ſame may be ſaid of our country- 


account of his voyage. 


man Smollett, in his travels in France, 


&c. In both you ſee the mind, the 


temper, the diſeafe of Fielding and 
Smollett, but in neither are you to ex- 


pect that fidelity of deſcription which 
only can render a book of Travels 


valuable. I believe it is unneceſſary ta 
add another inſtance Johnſon, 


Truth and Juſtice muſt compel everr 
man who has travelled in the fame 


tract of country, to confels that where 
in his book, we ſee SCOTLAND once, 
we ſee Jaknson ten times. 


I ſay. TI have not the book at hand, 
for I am now in the country, but my 
readers may refer to it. 
And is nat this the caſe with men 
who having travelled through the 
road of life, and coming near their 


| journey's end, are giving an account 
| LE the great Henry Fielding, a 
F< car to men of genius, had not 


of their ſucceſs? Do they not almoſt 
always view things as having a rete- 


34 rence 
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Nay I 
think the concluding lines of his work 
ſeema tacit acknowledgement of what 
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| Proſperity, a ſunſhine, and his miſ- 


the man who contemplates the 


| honeſt, humble man of merit, who 
bas none to betriend him. 


the wealthy miſer, who by what he 
can hardly miſs his way. 


but never arrives at great. 


It is a plain, ſmooth tract, you 
cannot go out of your way,“ adds the 
plodding tradeſman who is regular as 


$74 
Tance to themſelves only? A man of 
a large and liberal mind, who con- 
templates himſelf as a ſtroke in the 
great deſign of the univerſe will not 
think thus. But the generality of 
mankind do not poſſeſs ſuch minds. 
Each thinks himſelf a world—his 


fortune, an earthquake. - 
„ The road of life is broad,” ſays 


millions who are travelling on it. 
6 The road of life is narrow,“ ſays 

he who is joſtled by the crowd, and 

pinched for a ſubſiſtence. of | 


lt is all up-bill work,” ſays the 


lt is pleaſant travelling —ſays 


calls lucky hits, and government jobs, 
bas enriched himſ elf. 
It is as bright as noon-day on 
this road,” ſays he whoſe fortune has 


| been chalked out to him, and who 


It is dark as Erebus,” ſays ano - 


ther who with moderate talents and 


no invention ſtumbles on little things, 


Lt is all ups and downs,” ſays he 

who depends on chance and what he 
calls fortune, in preference to induſ- 
try and economy. N 


a piece of clock- work, and his mind 
balanced like his gold weights. 


lt is a long journey,” ſays one 


p of your inſtances of longevity. . 


nis a ſhort journey,” ſays he 


who is cut off in his prime —or he 
who is philoſopher enough to mea- 
ſure it by eternity. „ 


We ſee in all theſe opinions, and 
they might be multiplied ad infinitum, 
rather the zravelier than the road; 
and if. thus various are the opinions 


of men concerning the journey of 


The Tr er 3 No. XLIV. | 


« 


who travels through life for money can. 
not be expected to agree in his account 


do not expect the ſame account from 


| Sir, they dreſs a cutlet there bein 


' 


terially differ ſrom each other in thei 
deſcriptions of the detached parts of 
a country? The different motives, 00 
from which men travel will neceſſarily 
vary their ideas of the journey, He 


with another, who has travelled [for 
pleaſure. Nor will he who has travelled 
for improvementcoincide with him who 
has travelled merely to kill time. We 


a London rider that we expect from 2 
Pennant, or a Coxe, and 1} elieve by 
this time ſome of my readers wil 
think that Johnſon and Mr Gilpin 
travelled with very different views 
as they have given very different a0. 
counts. 5 Wh. 
I was once much diverted with the 
account a ſober citizen gave of a thre 
weeks tour to the Welt of England, 
He was the more communicative, 
that I informed him of my having 
travelled ſome part of his tour, and 
had thoughts of performing the rel 
of it, when it thould be convenient 
« Then,“ ſays he, Sir, you knoy 
the Bear at —f Eh: 

„ Mes flept there one night= 

« One of the beſt Inns in England 


than in ere a tavern in London 
„The proſpe& from that [nn 
beautiful— „ 
4 I don't know—but I would bat 
you try the Bull when you comet 
| —a monſtrous civil landlady—and 
| beſt punch on that road— 
| There is a very beautiful park nel 
that belonging to— - 


May be fo, Sir—but pray with 
did you put up at the next ſtage! | 
At the Roſe and Crown 
The Roſe and Crown! Never whit 
live will I go to that houſe—Fap 
vould you believe it, Sir, — There m 
as fine a piece of mutton at the fi 
when I went in, as ere you fav 
ſummer's day—quite a piduit, d. 


lle, are we to wonder, if they ſo ma · 


| — days I, let me have that jor 
F 


wee, S fays the Tandord, 
and would you think, Sir, it was done to 
ige Sir—done to rags—No, No— 
no more the Roſe and Crown for me 
= beſides they gave us a bottle of 
Vine that taſted of the caſk.“ 

in this manner the traveller went 
on, and had he written a volume, 


5 


4 


could have gone no farther than a 
eegiſter of Ions. Of them he appear- 
ed to have a perfect knowledge, and 
WE might travel to ſome purpoſe as pur- 
' WE vepor to a party But as to the face 
| ol the country, its curioſities, ſeats, 
Villas, manufactures, edifices, &c. &c. 
„X.. of ſuch objects he had no know- | 


edge, for to ſuch he had paid no at- 


tention. Had he publiſhed a book, it 


e night have been properly bound up 
e Vith ſome of thoſe ingenious volumes 
4. on Cookery by Mr Farley, or Mrs 
* Hlannah Glaſſe, and like thoſe have 
been decorated— not with views of 
a geatlemen's ſeats, caſtles, &c. but 
1 Vith views of rich larders, and pro- 
Il 5 


pecds of good dinners. 
aid there are many ſuch travellers 
boſe only object is to go over certain 
paces of ground, and to pleaſe their 


a 
1 
* 
* 
1 
5 


mplaints, nay their actual ſufferings, 
a dinner cannot be prepared to their 
ind, if a fowl be overboiled, or a 


ol one—that thoſe men who can 
et bear ſuch trifling uneveneſſes, are 


erities of life; for how can he bear 


* ; ſho reſents with indignation matters. 
> BE "fling that they can ſcarcely be 
* Pentioned with gravity? ?: 
he VEE One other remark 1 ſhall make be- 
90 re parting. As we find thoſe 
þ 
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At this ſeaſon of the year I am a- 


© 4 4 4 1 
late by the variety which the coun- 
affords. From the verbal relations 
WT! ſuch travellers, from their grievous 


Wottle of wine be muſty, we may 
au one concluſion—rather a melan- 


| prepared to ſurmount the great 


\ sfortune as a man and a Chriſtian, 


avellers moſt © pleaſed with their 
uney who have propoſed to them | 


575 


ſo in the great road of life, if we 
place before us ſome uſeſul attain- 
ment, ſome leading object of our 


from vice which interrupts our career, 
and prevent us from idleneſs which 
is the ſource of our greateſt cala- 
mities. | 3 * 
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FuxrnER ExTRACTS FROM 
Travels through the Interior Parts of 


America, in a ſeries of Letters, By 
an Officer. GT es yi 


HE curious fall of Montme:: 


rency, he deſcribes in the fol- 


lowing words. FOOT IE! 
I went yeſterday to view the Fall 


of Montmorency, which is really beau- 
tiful. The breadth of it is not above 
ten or twelve yards, and its perpen- 


twenty feet; by the violent fall of 


ſuch an immenſe body of water, there 


is always a thick fog of vapors, which 


diſtance round the bottom. Anxious 


to examine it as minutely as poſſible, 


I approached within twelve yards of 
the Fall, when a ſudden guſt of 


ſpray, that in leſs than a minute 
I was as wet as if I had walked half 


an hour in a heavy ſhower, which, 


however, did not prevent my endea- 


perſevered, in hopes of accompliſhing 


my wiſh, which, like many of our ar- 


dent purſuits, did not bring me that 


recompence I had flattered myſelf it 


would; for having obtained the pur- 
port of my intention, inltead of the 
beautiful appearance I had pictured to 


my imagination, to be diſcerned be- 


tween the rock and the immenſe body 
of water that was falling from ſuch a 
prodigious height, I tound mytlelf. 


esa certain determinate object, 


enveloped in a very thick fog of pray, 
1 80 343 ſcarce- 


ſerious attention, it will abſtract us 


dicular height one hundred and 


occaſions a continual rain, for ſome 


wind blew ſuch a thick fog off the 


vouring to ſatisfy my curioſity, for I 


r 
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ſcarcely able to feemy hand when | 
extended, and where, in all proba- | 
bility, if I had continued five minutes 


and dry ditch, and at one end there 
is a citadel. Theſe fortifications were 
raiſed many years ago, as a defence 


| and the wind changed, I was in dan- 
| ger of being drowned. The noiſe | 


occaſioned by the fall was fo great, 
that an officer who was with me was 
obliged to ſpeak as loud as he could 


to make me underſtand any thing he 
faid. It is ſometimes heard at Que 


bec, which is two leagues diſtant to 
the fouthward, and when that is the 
caſe, it is the ſign of an approaching 
ſtrong north-eaſt wind. SI 


One thing remarkable is, that this 
_ plentiful fall of water, which never 


dries up, one would imagine, muſt 
proceed from ſome fine river: but it 


is quite the reverſe, it being only a 


puny ſtream, which in ſome places is 
ſcarcely ſufficient to cover the ancle; 
it flows however, conſtantly, and de- 
rives its ſource from a pleaſant lake, 
twelve leagues diſtant from the falls. 
I be city of Montreal ſtands in an 


rence, which is about four leagues in 
Jength, and ten in breadth. In] the 
centre of this iſland there are two 


large mountains, which by the firſt 


diſcoverers were called Monts Royaux ; 
Hence the iſland was called Mont 
#oyal, and afterwards by corruption 
Montreal. 5 


I!: is extremely difficult to gain the 
ſummit of theſe mountains, but when 


this is once accompliſhed, the beau- 


—L— 


K 
* — 


againſt the Indians, and ſince the war 
great improvements have been made 
to hem; but the city is fo ſituated 
that no works can be raiſed 10 
enable it to ſtand a regular ſiege, 
having many riſing grounds, tha 
command it in more places than one. 

When we gained poſſeſſion of this 
province, Montreal was nearly as latge 
as Quebec, but ſince that tine it has 
ſuffered much by fire; it is oreaty 
to be wondered at, that it has not, 
one time or other, been totally de. 


| ftroyed; for in the winter, when the 
inhabitants go to bed, they mae 


great fires in their ſtoves, and lems 
them burning all night, by which 
means they are frequently red lt 
before morning. Imagine how very 
dangerous they muſt have been, when 


their houſes were conſtructed of wood; 
few of thoſe are now remaining ez 
iſland, formed by the river St. Law- | 


cept in the outſkirts of the city, the 
OT Tm oO TI 

The inhabitants here, as well as 
thoſe of Quebec, having ſo many 
times ſuffered by fire, conſtruct thei 
buildings in ſuch a manner, that the 
are not only perfectly ſecure again 


greateſt part of them being built d 


that element, but even againlt houle- 


breakers, which being a little ſingi 
lar, you will have no objection to u 
deſcribing them. LE 


The. houſe conſiſts of one of 
floor, built with ſtone, and the apart 
ments are divided by ſuch thick val 
that ſhould a fire happen in one d 
them, it cannot communicate to 4 
other: the top of the houle beit 
covered with a ſtrong arch, if tt 
| roof which is over it ſhould catch fit 
it cannot damage the interior pats 
the houſe. At Quebec, that d 
having been ſo often beſieged, the 
habitants who are now building att 
place, make this arch bomb prod. 
Each apartment has a doubic * 


ititul proſpect that preſents itſelf am- 
| Ply compenſates for the fatigue and 
4 | danger which one has encountered. 
| The whole iſland and jeveral leagues 
round it may be ſeen, and one can 
plainly diſcern the green mountains, 
which are ſixty miles diſtant. 
This city forms an oblong ſquare, 
divided by regular, well formed 
ſtreets, and the houſes in general are 
well built; there are ſeveral churches, 
but thoſe, as well as many of the 
_ houſes, have felt the effects of this war. 
This city is ſurrounded by a wall Y 
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as of iron, which is only ſhut when 


x 


e family retire to reſt; the windows 


* 


rials, and they have not only taken 


this precaution with the doors that 


lead out of the houſe, but added an 


Fon one, which is fixed in the inſide. 
EZ Theſe doors and ſhutters are -made 
of plate iron, near half an inch thick, 
which, perhaps, you will imagine, 
maſt give the houſe a very diſagree- 
ble appearance, but it is far other- 
Wiſe, for being moſtly painted green, 


Exwhiteneſs of the houſe. 
in the concluſion of this letter, Mr. 
Anbury gives ſome account of the 


Wing the diſcovery of a north welt paſ- 


Az ge. 3 a „„ 
This, ſays he, is the buſy time of 


We merchants belonging to this place, 
ho are now uſing all poſſible expe- 
ion in ſending home their furs, be- 
re the winter ſets in. The reaſon 
Baſiyned for deferring it till ſo late in 
Pe ſeaſon, is on account of the traders, 
me of whom are but juſt arrived 
Pants generally waiting as long as 
ere is a poſſibility of their return, 
ad ſometimes ſo long in expectation 
0 them, as to loſe their markets. 


ages, are continually encounter- 


err lives are frequently in imminent 
Inger: —- nothing can counterbalance 


Nane in the courſe of three or four 
ages. 5 
1 They ſet out 
3 Far, in parties of about twenty or 
n perſons, with perhaps eight or 


ere it is imagined they can meet 
ha tribe of Indians; keeping moſt- 


r trade, with a few hints concern- 


Ws hardſhips and difficulties, and 


WY great perils that await them, but 
certainty of acquiring an ample 


| 
in the ſpring of the 


ve double ſhutters of the ſame ma- 


bey afford a pleaſing contraſt to the 


om the upper countries, the mer- 


We Theſe traders in the courſe of their 
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| ten times its value in ſkins. | 
are molt eager after powder, ball, 


0 


= rg birch canoes; they have no 
courſe to take, but ſteer that 


upon the upper lakes, ſometimes f 


377 
carrying their canoes acroſs rapids, 


which are parts of the river greatly 


quickened by the deſcents, and over 
land to a river, up which they will 
proceed many leagues. If they do 


not meet with any Indians, it obliges 


them to return again to the lake, and 
proceed weſtward. | 


The goods they take with them ” | 
| barter for ſkins, conſiſt chiefly of 


brandy, tobacco, a ſort of duffil 
blanket, guns, powder and balls; 


kettles, hatchets, and tomahauks, as 


likewiſe _ looking-glaſſes, vermilion 
and various other paints; and accord- 


ing to any article that an Indian has 


a deſire or an uſe for, he will give 
They 


paint, brandy and tobacco. = 
Theſe traders traverſe vaſt lakes 
and rivers with incredible induſtry 


and patience, carrying their goods 


among nations in the remoteſt parts 


of America. They are generally 


abſent from their families about three 


years, before their departure make a 
will, and ſettle all their affairs, many of 


them, with their whole party, having 


been put to death by the Indians, 
either for the ſtores they carry with 
them, or to revenge the death of ſome 


of their nation, who has been killed 


by the burſting of a gun that has been 


ſold to them, which is frequently 


the caſe, they being by no means 
proof. The Indians do not wait for 
thoſe traders who ſold the gun, but 
take their revenge upon the firſt they- 
meet with. Here I muſt obſerve to 
you, that the guns which are ſold to 
the Indians are fitted up in a very | 
neat manner, to attract the notice of 
theſe poor creatures, and frequently, 


after having been fired five or ſix 
times, they burſt, and the unfortu- 


nate purchaſer is either killed, Fi loſes 
ers are 


an hand or anarm. Theſe trad 
certainly the beſt judges, but I cannot 
help thinking it both cruel and im- 
politic. r 
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It having been hinted, that a reward 


would be given to thoſe who ſhould 
diſcover a north-weſt paſſage, or whe- 
ther the Continent joins to India, two 
ſuppoſitions much credited by the 
Europeans in general; ſeveral of the 
_ traders have endeavoured to find which 
is the true one: as there is every year 
Tome freſh diſcovery made, there re- 
mains but little doubt that in ſome 
future time it will be effected. I be- 
lieve, the fartheſt that any of them 
have yev reached was a Mr. Henry, 


whois reported to have travelled for 


ten days upon a large plain, on which 


grew only a rank graſs, nearly as high 


as a man's breaſt, and on this plain, | 


he frequently met with immenſe 
droves of buffaloes, and obſerved the 
tracks of ſeveral others; that on the 


eleventh day he came to a vaſt river, | 


- which ſtopped his progreſs, as he did 


not chuſe to venture crofling in | 


Canoe; that the water was quite ſalt, 


and run extremely rapid, from which 


__ circumſtance he concluded there muſt 
be a north-weſt paſſage. _ - 


Whether it 1s ſo or not, it 


is ended, government may think it a 


| is to be 
hoped that when this unbappy conteſt | 


matter worthy their conſideration, | 


and fit out an expedition for aſcertain- 
ing it, as the diſcovery would not on- 


ly be of great importance to Eng- 
land, but to all the world. As we | 
have already made ſuch great and 


wonderful diſcoveries in the South 
Seas, ſurely this will be deemed of 


ſiufficient importance to juſtify the ex- 


pence of fitting out proper perſons 


from England to inveſtigate the fact. 


Ik after ſo many fruitleſs al- 
tempts ſome one ſhould appear, 


whoſe firm mind will riſe ſuperior to 


every ſenſe of danger, encountering 
variety of hardſhips, and whoſe pa- 
tience is not exhauſted by their durati- | 


on; if ſuch a one, animated with a 
hope of glory, which alone teaches 


men to diſregard life, rendering them 
equal to the greateſt undertakings; 
who, being well informed, ſo as to 


Cm 
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underſtand what he ſees, and of ye. 


racity enough to relate only what he 


has ſeen if ſuch a man ſhouwlq 
appear, and no doubt there are many 
who poſſeſs theſe excellent and extra. 
ordinary qualifications, his reſearches 
will perhaps be crowned with hetter 
ſucceſs. But, if after ſuch an under. 
taking, this celebrated paſſage ſhould 
ſill remain concealed, it muſt be con. 
cluded, either that it doth not exit, 
or is not given to man to diſcover, 


FFF 


A Journey to the Court of Boſh 


_ Abadee, at Abomey, the capilal 
of Dabomy, an inland country if 


Guinea. y R. Norris. 


(Continued from page 562.) 
Feb. JJ Arly this morning I went 
7th. I to the gate of Dahony 
houſe to ſee a proceſſion of the king's 


women, who came out, in number 
about ſeven hundred, neatly dreſſed, 
and danced in the parade betore the 


where a number of 


guard-houſe 3 


men under arms were drawn up at a 


diſtance, to prevent the populace 
from approaching them. Upon their 
retiring, Agaow advanced with 4s 
bout five thouſand men under arms, 
who went through the various evo- 


lutions of their exerciſe z and con- 
cluded with a general dance, and 
| ſome war-ſongs. After which L went 
in to pay my reſpects to the king, 


and by his deſire played over the 


| tunes on the chamber organ ; it had 


three barrels, which made it rather 


too complicated a buſineſs for him. 


It played ſeveral agreeable tunes, and 
ſome ſelect marches, but he preferred 
the hundred and fourth pſalm ; and [ 
fixed the barrel, at his requeſt, to that, 


for his ſutore amuſement. 
| February 8. 


On my arrival this 
morning at Gringomy houſe, I 17 
a vaſt concourſe of people atlenib) 


on each ſide of the entrance, were 
© three human heads that had been cut 
off the night before; and in the 


# ſhaped like a ſugar loaf, about fifty 


E which the king could have a view 
ok what paſſed in the parade. 
E {on made his appearance, and ſeat- 
ed himſelf (amidſt the ſhouts and ac- 


1 
== 
5 


E camations of the people) under his 


E vered with crimſon velvet, and or- 


nage umbrella, ſome Mallay traders 
Y on my right, and about thirty eu- 
© nuchs, with each a bright iron rod in 
E their hands, and dreſſed like women, 
on my left hand: after the muſic 


the confuſed noiſe of which, and the 
E ſhouts and ſongs of the multitude, I 
was almoſt ſtunned, a droll Harle- 
| quin entertained the king with an 


ally a blunderbuſs with five barrels, 


W cowries. Se TP 

he proceſſion then began with a 
guard of an hundred and twenty 
men, carrying blunderbuſles, 
marched out two a breaſt: next, fif 
teen of the king's daughters, fine 
comely women in the bloom of life, 
| attended by fifty female flaves : af- 
| ter them marched in regular order, 
one by one, ſeven hundred and thirty 
; of his wives, bearing proviſions and 
| liquor for an entertainment in the 
market place; theſe were followed 


Vas then laid, and I breakfaſted, 


| —— the proceſſion continued; ſix 


1 was received by Mayhon, who! 
conducted me into a ſpacious parade; 


centre was erected a lofty tent, 
feet bigh and forty feet wide, it was 
open below, and reſted on a circu- 
nur range of ſmall iron rails, through 


He 


tent, on an elegant armed chair co- 


namented with carving and gilding. bl 
E [was placed under the ſhade of a 


3 had played about half an hour, with 


odd ſort of dance, and fired occafion- 


which gave the king ſo much ſatis- 
faction that he ſent him hve cabeſs of 


who 
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them particularly engaged my at- 
tention, their dreſs was too extrava- 


1 by a guard of ninety women under | 
ams, with drums beating. A table | 


each, a diſtinguiſhed favourite. walk- 
ed under an umbrella at the head of 


each. She who led the van was ſo 


univerſally reſpected, as to be too 
ſacred to be ſeen ; in fact, they ſe- 


and blue taffata, with which they 


encompaſſed her ; in the laſt troop 


were two umbrellas, and four favour- 


ites, very fine women, who were ſaid _ 
to be in higher eſteem with the king 


than any, except the lady before- men 
tioned. All theſe entertained the 


king with their ſongs and dances 
as they paſled, and the favourites 


went into the tent to pay their re- 
ſpects, and received conſiderable pre- 
ſents of cowries from him. They 
were ſucceeded by ten bands of his 


from about ſeven to fifteen years old, 
each band conſiſting of thoſe that 


were nearly of the ſame age and ſize. 


Seven troops of fifty women each 
followed next, each troop preceded 
by two Englith flags: theſe, like the 
former, amuſed his Majeſty with 
their ſongs and droll dances; four of 


gant to be deſcribed, and each had 
a long tail fixed to her rump, which 


whirled round with ſurpriſing velo- 
city, like a ſling, Theſe likewiſe had 


going on meſſages, and diſtributing 
preſents, which he dealt about with a 
liberal hand. | | 


When the women had marched 


in the king's praiſe, enumerating his 


titles, and proclaiming his grandeur 


ops advanced of ſeventy women 


aud actions, in terms of the . 
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cured her effectually from my ſight 
with the umbrella, and certain long 
targets of leather covered with red 


younger children, fifteen in each, 


ſeemed to be a flip of leopard's ſkin, 
ſewed up and ſtuffed; which, by a_ 
dexterous wriggle of their hips they 


a ſhare of their maſter's bounty, and 
marched off loaden with cowries. 
Beſides theſe, there were fifty or ſix= _ 
ty women employed about his perſon, - 


out, the eunuchs began their ſongs 
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auard, and the king was in one of 
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fulſome adulation ; which continued 
until the women had made the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for him in the 
market place: then the king retired, 
and the proceſſion began in the fol- 
lowing order. Firſt, two coaches 
drawn by twelve men each ; next, 
the ſedan chair, and then three ham- 
mocs ſcreened from the fun by large 
_ ſumptuous umbrellas of gold and ſil- 
ver tiſſue, and covered with cano- 
Pies of the ſame. Each of theſe 
was ſurrounded by a very ſtrong | 


them; but whether in coach, chair, 
or hammoc, would have been pre- 
ſumptuous, even criminal, for any 
of the attendants to venture to gueſs. 
My hammoc followed, and then five 
other hammocs belonging to the 
great officers of the ſtate, accompa- 
nied by an immenſe crowd of at- 
tendants and ſpectators. We pro- 
ceeded through Ajawhee market, 

directly under five gibbets, with a 
man hanging on each, as deſcribed 

before, who had been murdered in 

the preceding night for that pur- 


| poſe, We then entered a large pa- 


rade, incloſed with different kinds 
of cloth, extended on rails to keep 
off the populace ; adjoining one end 


of it was a higher incloſure of finer | 


cloth for the king. None came in- 
to the large parade but Tamegah, 
Mayhou, Eubiagah, Agaow, and Ja- 
bou, and their attendants, except 
myſelf and ſervants ; and here I fat 
down to a dinner which would have 
| ſerved a hundred more. After I 


* 


had dined, Tamegah, &c. attacked | 
the remainder; and the crowd with- | 
aut were ſo well ſupplied with vic- 


_ tuals and brandy, that every one of 
them was fully ſatisfied: in the eve- 
ning I had permiſſion (o viſit the 
king, and having paſſed half an hour 


with him, returned to my quarters | 
lufficiently tired with the noiſe and 
fatigue of the day. On my way I | 
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three enſuing days, which I employed 
in purchaſing ſome ſlaves and ivory, 


ly four human heads were ploced at 


| The dances and the proceſſion were 


ments, coral, and a profuſion of o- 
ther valuable beads, exceeded my 
expectation; beſides, there was ad- 


with ſilver helmets, and there was 
| adifplay of the king's furniture and 


ing ſomething or other of his, ſome 
of them fine ſwords, others ſilver— 
mounted guns; above a hundred of 


ried a candleſtick, and others a lamp, 
perhaps fifty at leaſt of each, with 
many other articles, which were all 


dance before him, in which ſhe ac 


bigh, was without any deformity al 
tolerably well ſhaped. 


e a 
0 » 
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paſſed by the place where I had ſeen 


the ſeven men and the like number 
of horſes tied two days before: they 
were now gone, and, I was told, dere 
murdered on the preceeding nity . 
but that thoſe upon the gibbets, "ol 
the heads in the king's houſe, were 
none of them. 5 
Nothing material occurred on tbe 


but on the 12th I was ſummoned again 
to court toattend another feſtival: on. 


the king*s door upon this oc: afion, 


nearly the ſame as before, except that 
the dreſſes and ornaments of the wo. 
men were much more ſhowy : the 
variety and abundance of rich filks 
filver bracelets, and other ornz- 


ded another troop of forty women 


trinkets, moſt of the women carry- 


them held either gold or filver-head- 
ed canes in their hands; and that 
none might be unprovided, ſome car. 


held up for the gaping multitude to 
admire. We dined as before in the 
market place; and in the evening 
when I went to wait on the king, 2 
female dwarf was introduced 0 


quitted herſelf very well: ſhe ſeem» 
ed to be about thirty years old, and 
meatured only two feet ſeven inches 


monę 
W ceded 
HR 
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4 lucky 
which 


I ſhould have ſet off on my be. 
turn to Whydah early in the 7 
ing of the 16th of Februar), A. 
was the laſt day of the Annual 4 


lan on which the king diſtributes a 
proſuſion of preſents among his peo- 
ple; but [ was prevailed upon to re- 
main till evening, at the requeſt of 
my attendants, who hoped to pick 


dar. On this occaſion a large ſtage 
zs erected near one of the palace 


brellas, and ſurrounded with a fence 
of thorns, to keep off the rabble ; 
on this are piled heaps of ſileſias, 
checks, callicoes, and a variety of o- 
BH ther European and Indian goods ; a 
Tz great many fine cotton cloths that 
are manufactured in the Eyo coun- 
try, and a prodigious quantity of 
E cowries. When all is ready, the king 
comes upon the ſtage, accompanied 


Kt LIE 
Fa; 


ol ſhips that may be there, and at- 
E tended by Tamegah Mayhou, and 
E a few others of his head men; to each 
ol theſe he gives, according to their 


1 . or ; . 
and a ſtring of coral beads ; his ſub 
W ordinate officers are then called o- 


nnd receive each a piece of cloth, 
and ſome cowries, as a mark of their 
maſter's approbation and regard. 
The king then throws a bunch of 
= cowries with his own hands among 
the crowd, on which his women be- 


goods indifcriminately among 
W multitude ; in which the white men, 


Y ſome cruelty muſt accompany all 
their exhibitions, a man tied neck 


iN 
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nmong the crowd, where a confuſion, 


Wy ceded, enſues, in ſcrambling for the 
W bcads of each, to the great amule- 
nent of the king; and whoever are 
lucky enough to carry off the prizes, 


|Vuich coaliſt of the heads of the vie. 


j 


{ 


— 


. vp ſomething in the ſcramble of che 


gates, adorned with flags and um- 


by any of the governors or captains | 


frank, the choice of an Eyo cloth, 


ver from among the crowd below, | 


ein to fling the remainder of the | 
g the 


if they pleaſe, and Tamegah and his 


. er = | 1 
Z companions aſſiſt; and finally, 423 


| and heels, an alligator muzzled, and | 
7 a couple of pigeons, with their wings 
E clipped, are thrown off. the tage a- 


reater if poſſible than what has pre- 
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tims, are each rewarded with a hand- 
ſome preſent. This is the laſt human 


report may be credited, the carcaſe 
of the human victim is almoſt wholly 
devoured, as all the mob below will 
have a taſte of it. 88 
I reached Agrimee, on the bor= 
ders of the wood, that night. 
The next day, February 18, 1772, 


but Jam tempted to waſte fome ad- 
ditional lines, in relating a few cir- 
cumſtances that occurred in my ſub- 
ſequent journies to Dahomy. I had 
occaſion to viſit Abomey again in 


infirm, and finking under years, as 


ing his private apartment, 


winch was ſeparated from the court 
in which it ſtood by a wall about 


| breaſt high, the top of which was 
ſtuck {all of human lower-jaw bones; 


and the little area within it was pa- 
ved with ſkulls, which, I underſtood, 


and other perfons of eminence and 
diſtinction, whom he had taken pri- 
ſoners in the courſe of his wars; and 
had been placed there, that he might 
enjoy the ſavage gratification of 


mies, when he pleated. He did not 


long | ſurvive this interview, but 
lingered on to the 17th of May 1774. 


when he died aged about ſeventy 
years, of which he had reigned about 
forty, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Adaunzon ons „ 

A horrid ſcene commences in the 


gah and Mayhou have announced 


that event to his ſucceſſor, and 


ſacrifice at the Caſtomt, and is part 
of the ceremony which the Whites 
never ſtay to ſee performed; but, if 


I returned ſafe to my factory; and 
here my narrative ſhould conclude, 


December 1773: the king was then 


well as diſeaſe: he was confined to 
bis room, but would fee me, which 
gave me an opportunity of inſpect- 
| He had 


a neat detached room for ſleeping in, 


were thoſe of neighbouring kings, 


trampling on the heads of his ene- 
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palace the moment the king ex- 
pires, which continues until Tame- 
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ul he takes poſſeſſion of it: this he | 


loſes no time in doing, that he may 


put an end to the miſchief going on 


there, The wives of the deceaſed 
degin with breaking and deſtroying 


the furniture of the houſe, the gold 


and ſilyer ornaments and utenſils, 
the coral, and in ſhort, every thing of 
value that belonged either to them- 


ſelves, or to the late king, and then 


murder one another. 


Adaunzou, upon being nominated 


king, haſtened with his retinue to 
the palace gate, which he broke 
down, and taking poſſeſſion of it, 
put a ſtop to the carnage; but, be- 


tore he could accompliſh this, a great 
part of the furniture, &c. was de- 
ſtroyed, and two hundred and eighty- 
five of the women had been mur 


dered. The ſedan chair, however, 
remained entire, and Ahadee was 


interred in it, accompanied, it is 
ſaid, by ſix of his wives, who were | 
buried alive with him, as were alſo 


all thoſe who had been killed in the 
aflray. N | ee | 


e be k . k. .. K.. 
REVOLUTION mm FRANCE. 


| paternal ſolicitudes? What means 
this menacing preparation? Where 


I (Continued from page N 556. ) 2 Te 


July, Deputation from the States- 
10. £ General waited this even- 
ing on the King, with the following 


| Addrefs on the ſubject of bringing the 
Proops to Paris, voted by the Na- 
tional Aﬀembly onthe preceding day, 


and written by M. le Comte de Mira- 


Yeu have invited the National Aſ- 
ſenibly to teſtify its reliance in your 
Majeſty; this is anticipating the dear- 
We now come to 


eſt of our wiſhes, 8 
repoſe. in your Majeſty's breaſt our 
moſt lively fears. If we ourſelves 


were the object, if we had the weak- 


7e£ſ5 to be alarmed for our own fatcty, 
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your goodneſs would ſtill youckrg, 
to re: aſſure us, and even While 50h 
would blame us for having entertain. 
ed a doubt of your intentions, yon 


would gracioufly hearken to or un. 


eaſineſs, and diſſipate its cauſe; you 


would not ſuffer the {ituation of the 


National Aſſembly to remain in un. 


certainty. But, Sire, we implore not 


your protection; this would be an gf. 


— 


1 


ſence offered to your juſtice. We 
have conceived fears; and we will 


dare to ſay, they are ſuch as tif 


from the pureſt patriotiſm, t je m. 


| terelt of our electors, the publick trin. 


quility, and finally from our zeal {or 
the happineſs of a beloved Monarch, 
who, in preparing for us the road to 


public felicity, well deſerves bimſelt 


to proceed in it without obſtruction. 
In the movements of your own 
heart, Sire, reſts the true happineſs of 


Frenchmen. But when troops are 


advancing {rom every quarter, when 
camps are forming around us, when 
the Capital is inveſted, we atk our- 
ſelves with aſtoniſhment, Why -does 
the King diſtruſt the fealty of his 
people? and, if it were poſſible for 
him to entertain ſuch a doubt, would 
he not have poured into our hearts lis 


are the enemies of the State and ot 


the King that are to be ſubdued?-- 


Where exiſt the rebels, where the 
conſpirators that are to be reduced 
to obedience? One unanimous voice 
isTe-echoedin the capital, and througl 


the whole extent of the kingdom, 


„We cheriſh our King, we blzls 
| © heaven for the gift it has conferree | 
| © upon us in his love!” 


Sire, the pure intentions of your 


5 Majeſty cannot be impoſed upon but 


under the pretext of public good. It 
thoſe perſons who have dared to ad- 
viſe our King to thoſe preſent mea“ 


ſure, had ſufficient confidence in their 
principles to lay them before us, that 


| moment would manifeſt the mung 
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octruch. The ſtate has nothing to 


dare to beſiege the Throne itſelf, and 
= who reſpect not the conſcience of the 
pureſl, the moſt virtuous of Princes : 
E 1nd how have they been able, Sire, to 
render you doubtful ofthe attachment, 
nad of the love of your ſubjects? Have 
E cou been prodigal of their blood? Are 
voa cruel, implacable? Have you 
been guilty of the abuſe of jultice? Do 
E the people impute to you their diſtreſ- 
tes? Do they in their calamities name 
E you as their author? Have theſe evil 
E Counſellors dared to inſinuate that 
the nation is impatient of your yoke; 
that it is weary of the reign of the 
HBourbons? No, no, they have not at- 
temptedthis calumny has not recourſe 
to abſurdities; it ſearches at leaſt ſor 
probabilities to give colour to its mali- 
cious aſperſions. Your Majeſty has ſeen 
a recent inſtance of your influenceover 
your people; ſubordination is re- eſtab- 
Wlhed in the agitated Capital; the pri- 
ſoners liberated by the multitude have 
oluntarily ſurrendered themſelves to 
their ſetters; publickorder, which mi ght 
bare coſt torrents of blood, had force 
been employed, is re- eſlabliſhed by one 
word from your royal mouth. But 
this word was a word of Peace; it 
as the expreſſion of your heart, and 
ur ſubjects make it their glory never 
% reſiſt its revered dictates. How 
Eborious is the exerciſe of ſuch an em- 


Dou. pa DOG 
„We ſhould "deceive you, Sire, if 
4 lorced as we are by the preſent cir- 


2 


II. It is the only one worthy of 


France will not endure the beſt of 
ings to be abuſed, and to be drawn 
4 ide, by ſiniſter views, from that noble 
Tin which he himſelf had traced. 
Leu have called us together for the 
Purpoſe of fixing the conſtitution, in 
Vrcert With your Majeſty, and to ef- 


* 


pire! It was that of Louis IX — Louis 


3 


Fumſtances) we did not add, that this 
pie is the only one practicable in | 
ace at the preſent juncture. 


»„——ͤ— 
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the National Aſſembly now declare 
to you, in the moſt ſolemn manner, 


rors ſhall either retard their proceed- 
ings, or intimidate their 
Where then, will our enemies affect 
to fay, 1s the danger of the troops? 
What mean their complaints, ſince 
they are iuacceſſible to fear? 1 
The danger, Sire, is preſſing, is 
univerſal, it cannot be calculated by 


— 


felt themſelves entirely free. 


human prudence. 
Oace atarmed for 


know by what curb they might be re- 
(trained. Diſtance alone magniſies 
every thing; it ſharpens, it envenoms, 
it doubles every inquietude. 
The danger reſpects the Capital. 


Wich what eye will the people, in the 


gripe of indipence, and tormented 
with the moſi cruel anguiſh, how will 
they behold a croud ot menacing ſol- 
diers diſpute with them the ſmall re- 


ſence of troops will heat, will agitate, 
will cauſe an univerſal fermentation 
and the firſt act of violence exaciſed 
under the pretext of police, may be 


the commencement of a train of the 


molt direful evils, Gs 


the centre of the national diſcuſſions, 


paſſions and their intereſts, may forget 


the engagement which made them 
foldiers, whillt they remember that 


Nature has made them mer. 
The danger, Sire, menaces thoſe 


labours which are our firft duty, and 


which would only have a full ſucceſs, 
a true permanency, whilſt the people 
There 
is a contagion in impaſſioned emo- 
tions. We are but men: the diſtruſt 
of ourſelves, the fear of appearing 


weak, may carry us beyond our in- 
VVT 


171 $32 
. ſect the regeneration of the kingdom: 
Y fear but from evil Counſellors, who 


that your promiſes hall be ſulfilled; 
that no difficulties, no ſnares, no ter- 


COUTATC. 


The danger reſpetts the people of 
| the Provinces. 
our liberties, we ſhould no longer 


mains of their ſubſiſtence? The pre- 


The danger reſpects the troops. 
The French ſoldiers, drawn near to 


participating with the people in their 
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of calm reaſon, and of tranquil wil- 
dom, will not be heard in the midſt 
olf tnmult, of diſorder, and of fac- 
r 

The danger, Sire, is yet more 
dreadiul. Judge of its extent by the 
alarms which now bring us before 
Fou. Great revolutions have been 
brought about from cauſes apparent- 
ly leſs important; many an enter- 
prize, fatal to nations, has been an- 
Nounced in a manner leſs ſiniſter, and 


* 


leſs formidable. 5 
Believe not thoſe who tal 

tightly of the nation, and who wiſh 
only to repreſent it agreeably to their 


own deſigns, now inſolent, rebellious, | 


and ieditious; now ſubmiſlive, Pa- 


tient of the yoke, and ready to bow. 


down, the head to receive it. Both 


theſe repreſentations are cqually un- 


true. 


bounds, as withont blemiſh, = 
Ready to reſiſt every arbitrary com- 
mand of thoſe who abuſe your name, 


becaule they are enemies of the Jaws; 


States-General, that they are deſtined 


our very fidelity commands this re- 


ſiſtance, and we ſhall ever deem it an 


 Honourto have deſerved the reproaches 
which our ſteadineſs draws upon us. 
Sire, we conjure you, in the name 


of our country, in the name of your 
Happineſs and of your glory, to ſend 
back your ſoldiers to the poſts from 


whence your Counſellors have drawn 


| them; fend back that artillery, deſ- 


tined to cover your frontiers; above 
all, fend back the foreign troops, 
_ thoſe allies of the nation, which we 
pay to defend, and not to diſturb 
Hur domeſtick peace: your Majeſty 
Has no need of them. And why 
mould a king adored by twenty five 


millions of Frenchmen, aſſemble a- 
Found his throne, at a great expence, 


5 lome thouſand ſtrangers! Sire, ſur- 


# 


k to you 


Always ready to obey yon, Sire, 
becauſe you command in the name of 
the laws, our fidelity is without 


Bifory of the Revolution in France, 


tentions; we ſhall be beſieged by raſh | 
and violent counſels; and the dictates | 


rounded by your children, let theirloy: 
be your 1atcguard. The 1cputicg gf 


and under thoſe of the Stat 


1 


l 
the Nation are called together to con. 


ſecrate, with you, the eminent rie! 


of Rozaily on the immoveable bags 
of the Liberty of the people, Put, 


whillt they fulfil their duty, whit 
they give way to their reaton and 


tbeir feelings, would you expeſe them 


to the 1uſpicion of having ceded ont 
to fear? Ah! the authority which all 
hearts yield to you, is the only pare, 
the only immutable authority; te julk 
return tor your go0dnets, and LOC im. 


mortal ornament of Princes, of whom 


you will be the model. 


To this Appress his Maresry re 
turned the following autwer: 


.* Nobody is ignorant of the dil. 


orders and fſhametul ſcenes which 
have paſſed, . and been reneved-at 


Paris and Verſailles under my eyes, 
es General, 


It is neceflary for me to mike ule of 


the means which are in my power, 
| to reſtore and maintain crder in tie 


capital and its environs; it is one 
of my principal duties to watch over 
the public ſafety. Theſe are the mo- 
tives which have induced me to co 
let a number of troops around Fans 
You may afſure the Aflembly ol the 


only to repreſs, or to prevent {lh 
tumults; to ſecure, and even protech 


that liberty which ought to reign 
your deliberations; from which every 


ſpecies of conſtraint ſhould be baniſlt 


ed, as well as every apprebenhon 0! 


tumult and violence, None but eri. 


intentioned petſons could ever 2 
lead my people reſpeciing the Tea 


| motives of the precautionary mes 


ſures I am taking. I have content 
endeavoured to do every thing vb 


| might tend to their happineſs, and 


| have at all times bad reaſon to rely 00 
their love and fidelity. 


„If, however, the nere 


15 


=B 
= 


2 
8 


1 
ſence 


5 of the troops in the vicinity of | 
paris ſhould ſtill continue to give um- 
brage to the Aſſembly, 1 am willing, 
on their requeſt, to transfer the States- 


E General to Noyon or Soiſſons, in 


2 


Vhich caſe J ſhall repair to Compeigne, 


zn order to preſerve the communica- 
tion which ought to take place be- 


tween the Aſſembly and myſelf.“ 

On Saturday the 11th of JuLy, at 
ball paſt two, M. Necker received, 
E through the medium of M. de la 
E Luzerne, (brother to the French 
Ambaſſador at our Court) the King's 


4 ly, from the Courr of Verfailles and 
E the kingdom, and to inform no one 
of his departure. The Miniſter of 
Pinance had a party of friends to dine 
E- with him, and, after dinner, propoſed 
to his lady an excurſion to Val, on a 
© viſit to the Prince de Beauveau. The 
E horſes were put to; they ſtepped 


= wards Paris, and after paſſing the 
Pont de Seve, he ordered his coachman 
to turn thro' the Beis de Boulogne, 
and ſtop at St. Ouen, where he ſent 
ſor polthorſes, and went on by the 
LE way of Picardy. 
that he arrived at Bruxelles. 


MH Next day, JuLy the 12th, His 
= Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty appointed the | 


© Baron de Breteuil to be Preſident of 


ef M. Necker, the Duke de la Vau- 
= guyon, Secretary of State for the 
Department of foreign affairs, in the 
room of M. de Montmorin; and the 
f Mahal de Broglio to be Miniſter for 
ide War Department. 


moval was ſcarcely promulgated at 
mentation on all tides was extremely 
violent, „ : 


= Ofthe ſubſequent riots that follow- 


iſhed in the Lond. Gazette. 
- On Sunday, July 12, on re- 


Humorous Account of a talkative Landlach. 


mandate, to remove himſelf, inftant- 


into the carriage, took their route to- 


It is now known 


E the Council of Finances, in the room 


The intelligence of M. Neckar's re- | 


4 Verſailles and Paris, before the fer- 


1 ed, the tollowing account was pub 


535. 


M. Necker, and a body of troops en- 


the evening a flight ſkirmiſh happened 


regiment were killed, and two wound- 


the capital. ops ny 
Very early on Monday morning 
the populace forced the Convent of 


St. Lazare, in which, beſides a con- 


found arms and ammunition, ſup- 
poſed to have been conveyed thither, 
as a place of ſecurity, at different 
times, from the Arſcnal. The Bour- 
geoiſie came to the reſolution of raiſ- 
ing a militia of forty-eight thouſand 
men. A general conſternation pre- 
vailed throughout the town. All the 
ſhops were ſhut, all public and private 


employments at a ſtand, and ſcarce- 


ly a perſon to be ſeen in the ſtreets, 


the eſtabliſhed one, which had no 


longer any influence. 


| (To be continued.) 


! ̃7 


thro) England, 


paſſengers, and compel them to come in. 


ten in large capitals of gold, ſwing- 
ing triumphant in the centre, publiſh- 
ed as plainly as /n, can ſpeak, This 
is the beſt Inn in Town. 


Now, ſuch being exactly the infor- 


ceiving the news of the diſmiſſion of 
tering Paris, the populace began to 
arm themſelves, and were immediate- 
ly joined by the French guards. In 


in the Place de Lovis XV, in which 
two dragoons of the Duc de Choiſeul's 


ed. After which all the troops left 


ſiderable quantity of corn, were 


except the armed Burghers, who act- 
ed as a temporary police for the pro- 
| teCtion of private property, to replace 


TALKATIVE LANDLADY. 


Ina Letter from a Gentleman on a tour 


Ar X 0 


HE firſt object that attracted 

L our notice was a ſel / conſequential 
Sign paſt, ſtretched acroſs the road, as 
it it were inclined to intercept the 
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55 
mation we wanted, like moſt people 
who argue from their feelings, we 
gave it full credit, and rode into the 
gateway without farther enquiry. 
Hoſtler, thrice reſounded through 
the yard, without the moſt diſtant 
reverberation of Coming, Sir. At 
length a plump, north-country girl 
waddledtowards us. | 
boat her gown, encaſed in a pair of 
thick leather ſtays, which was termi- 
nated by a quilted petticoat, * patch- 
ed until the original was loſt,” and 
exhibiting, in conſequence of theſe 
frequent emendations, as many co- 
lours as Joſeph's coat. The lappets 
of her cap were pinned over the 
cron of her head, diſplaying to ful- 
ler view, if not the Vaireſt at leaſt the 
avarmeſt face the Sun ever ſhone upon. 
Decency forbids me to deſcribe tomy | 
dear Maria, the ſtate of her perſon 
from the tip of her chin to the upper 
_ edge of her ſtays :—-I muſt therefore 
refer your imagination to a modern 
Lady, of the moſt rigid virtue, full | 
dreſſed for an Aſſembly, whom, I do 
ſuppoſe without the knowledge of ei- 
ther party, ſhe cloſely reſembled. 
Let me ſee your Tits, on you pleaz, 
I' corry 'em to the ſteable, _ 


She was with- 


But where's the Hoſtler ? 


Why, our John is gone to carry 
the hay-meakers their dinners. 
bin gone this two hours, and ayent 
come bock agen, an idle To-ad. 
She conducted our Steeds to an old | 
thatched building, of mud and plaiſ- 
ter, with which both Eurus and Boreas 
ſeemed often to have amuſed them- | 
ſelves on a holiday, or when they were 
not bent upon greater miſchisfr, We 
thought, that being a novice in her 
Profeſſion, the might have miſtaxken 
the place; but looking about, we at 
length diſcovered a ſmall” flip of a 
Manger in one of the corners; which 
operating like leaven, or by virtue of 

24 certain figure in Rhetoric, called 
Synecdoche, ſubſtituting a part for 


the whole, gave to this large cob · web 


| 


— 


could have for dinner, we were at 
Hbfſt anſwered according to the large 


Hitmorous Account of a talkative Landlady. 


Barn a juſt right and title to ths 15. 


pellation and honours of a Stable. 
We took the other parts of the 
office upon ourſelves; and ſent the 
girl in queſt of her miſtreſs. 

The Landlady, who was a ſmart 
lively woman, immediately appeared 


before us, and endeavoured by the 


volubility of her tongue, and extreme 


courteſy of her behaviour, to atone 


tor every fin ſhe might ipnorantly 
commit againſt grammar or common 
Upon enquiring wht we 


ſcale of a pettifogging-/hop, where they 


generally boaſt of the greateſt plenty 


without doors, to hide their extreme 
poverty within. | 


„What you pleaſe, Cenmen; jul 


what you pleaſe. There is not 4 
houſe in all Vinſloav, or the next town 


to it, that keeps a better /.9:dizer 
| than I do, thof I ſays it that thould 
not ſay it, as folks {ay.”- | 


pious Larder.— I he heat of the ves. 
ther z—the ſmalinets of the family at 
home ;—1ts not being market- day 


ſome company unexpectedly coming 
in laſt night reduced her to conteh, 
He's | 
of a diſh of Beans and Bacon, which 


that the whole ſtock in trade conſiſted 


was ſaved out of the proviſion ſent to 
the Haymaker s 


Excellent; nothing can be better; 


let us have it immediately. 


„ You ſhall, Sir, in a init; 
pleaſe to walk into this little palur, or 
up ſtairs into my large dining room, 


which will be much more cooler, and 


lightſommer, and pleaſanter for 
| you, Gemmen. I'll ſhew you tie 
way.” | | 1 


It was well ſhe was our guide; 
for the high road of the ſtair- cute d 
divided and ſubdivided, at every fre 
ſteps, into ſo many bye-ways, leading 
| this into One room in a corner, Et to 


alla 


However, when we deſcended to 
- particulars, the apologized away wil. 
great dexterity the whole of this co- 


>; 


RY 
=| 
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be woe 
=. 
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al another, that we had been inſallibly 
oli in a labyrinth without her. 

At laſt we arrived at the grand Sale: 
E which it is true was of a commodious 
die, being the whole length or the 
building, not to mention ſome few 
= yards lolen from the ſtreet, by means 
of an antique diamond-paned boau-auin- 
Ao. The floor was of | oat, But 
E” Engliſh oak itſelf, though it reſiſts a 
canon ball, and conquers nations, mult 


din ſubmit to the conquering length 


of Time e who indeed had made fo 
heavy a meal of it, that the chinks, 


ple. In the centre, from the chimney 
downwards, ſtood a long table, with 
: benches on each fide of it, always rea- 
ey to receive the welcome gueſts of a 
market day z—who by the bye, not to 


F 4 "IS - 
LIES - CE LI ets 
- x 3 


at immortality, while they were wait- 
ing for their dinners :—For they had 
covered the ſurfaces of the benches 
and table with the initials of their 
names and various dates, curiouſly 


and in another, an ancient eſcrutoir 
vas placed, which, in every future 
azreement between landlord and 
tenant, muſt doubtleſs be left as a 
iure; for twenty men, in theſe 
degenerate days, would ſcarcely. be 
ble to ſtir it. A map of the world 
hung over the chimney. The life of 
Hannah Snell, and Shinkin Shneny Mor- 
an. ſhentleman of Wales, together with 
e pictures of the different ages of 


again, adorned the walls. The naked 


o work at will; for Time had by 


% 
* 
8 
8 


pres, caſtles, and hobgoblins, and 
relttely left the ſpectator to finiſh 
. hem in his own ſtile. S | 


Humorous Account of a talkative Landlaty, 


"_ 


— In 


in divers parts, gaped wide and horri- 


b lole any time, ſeemed to be catching 


3 etched with their knives and forks, 
and crooked nails. In one corner of | 
the room was an antiquated bedſtead ; | 


men, and of old wome -n grinding young 
baces left room for the imagination 


1 tantaſtic cracks, and divers 
eolours, drawn the outlines of human 


know they folks, Sir?? 


4 
. 
a Y 
% 


ſpeech, enough to make her the ad- 
miration and the envy. of every ora- 
tor, from a Robinhoodiſt up to a ſena- 
tor; who wiſhes to paſs for eloquent 
without troubling himſelf with ideas. 
At firſt we were ſurpriſed at her being 
able to ſupply ſuch a perpetual cur- 
rent. But by attentively liſtening to 
her for a minute or two, we were ini- 
tiated into the ſecret. I will not ſay 
ſhe Hough loud; that would be pay- 
ing her too great a compliment : but 
every trifling idea that ſlightly touched 
upon the fibres of her ſenſorium, im- 
mediately ran, by ſomething of an 
electrical conductor, to her tongue, 
and ſet it in motion. 5 5 Xs 
Iwill lay an even wager, ſays 


| Charles, that we pump all the ſcandal 


of the neighbourhood out of this 
loquacious animal, while ſhe is laying 
the dinner cloth. WE 
It is happy for the neighbourhood, 
ſaid I, that theſe tatlers are to be but, 
little credited. For they who are fo 
very eager to tell you news, are ſel- 
dom in a diſpoſition to wait and col- 
lect the evidences of its truth. 
—And here, Maria, before I pro- 
ceed any farther, I muſt beg you to 
let a greater virtue for a moment take 


place of a lefs, and permit the fidelity 


of an hiſtorian to pulh delicacy a little 
on one fide, — oy - 


„Well, landlady, (ſays my com- 


panion) have they found the young 


raſcal who ran away and left his maſ- 


| ter's daughter with child,” | 


«© What, Tom Simkins, Sir?“ 
© Yes, I think his name was Siin- 


| kins. He lived with farmer what's 
his name, yonder, higher up in the 
town | WV» N- 


„ Right hand, or left, Sir??? 

If I miſtake not, i: is on the 
right hand ; but J am not certain.“ 
Ob, ho! I knows who your 


| Worſhip means, Nat Alliſtons, farmer | 
| | Richardſon's man. 
$ 1 have before hinted, our land- 


What, do you 


*® Was bleſſed with a votubility of | 
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the very moral of his father. 

5 muſt ſay, when [firſt heard on't, I was | 
in ſuch a confutation, I did not know | 
Upl gets, 
and down IT falls in a ſwound like ;—T 


8 ok. $8, 


I cannot fiy tam much acquaint- 
| ed with them.“ 


« Aye, well, Tknows What T knows. 
Why, Sir, 
it is no more Nat's child, than it 
leaſt. 


The 1a/? pays all, ſays I. 


47 was mine: : but mu m' s the word ; 
aid is ſooneſt mended. A quiet 
tongue makes a wiſe head, ſays I.“ 


© But J have never heard that the > 


girl bad 2 bad character before.” 


"BY They mult get up betimes, that 4. 


bas every body's good word. But I 


believes nobody is duberous whoſe 


child 1 


G6. do they alert en 5 
ſays Charles, ſupplying the want of a 


name with a ſignificant wink, and 


placing his fore- finger along the ſide 


of his noſe. 
« Well, well, it's no bread and 
butter of mine, G—knows ; but there 
are ſome people in the world are no 
better than they ſhud be. The Gem- 
man you ſpeak of, Sir, and ſhe was 


hind ſome hayricks in farmer Well's 
. cloſe; ang e&ery body ſays the bairn is 


| what i in the world to do. 


never was in ſuch a quandary in all my 
life; Vou might ſee my heart burſt- 
_ Ing through my boſom ;—Pve ne'er 


been my own woman ſince; only 


* —— 


Well, 1 


ſee, Sir, l'm waſted to an otomy. But 


(ey ſays a creaking gate goes the 
longeſt upon its E that's my 


comfort,” _ 
_. nt why w was you ſo frightened at 
this news, Landlady ? 


" Wh. Bir? Why Mr, Pabbn | 


made love to me at the very ſaid'den 
tical time. And I had a ſort of 


ſneakin kindneſs for him too, I can't 
fay but I had; —he did not uſe me | 


well, I can't "3 he did ;—but that 


doesnot argiſy—l bear no | malice, not 


| 2 He was a fine a looking man as 
Ever lay by the lide of a woman 


Hunterbus Account of a talkative Landlady. 


_ | the dropſy.— Dropſy, quotha, the Wie 
catched together once and agen, be- 


| like, for he came from Northampton, 
and I but ſeven miles beyond it, Ee 
often comes here and ſmokes his pipe 


| | thof [ ſay it that mould not ſay 0 


the ſubje&?? 


ſays that Dickaſon 1 is adopted todrink: 


bim, not I. Let e'ery one mend one, 


taken in liquor ſometimes; and if: 
Gemman is ſober, and peaceable, at 


converſalion a our repaſt. 4 


© Where is that gentleman now 
“Where is he? Gone beyond f. 
He may be hanged or drone 10 
what I care. I with the Devils 8 
dren Devil's luck, that's all.“ 


And what's become of P. na 
„ What che Miller s youngelt N TI 
ter? cip 

© The ſame.” wil 
e A tte Puſr. Her belly's v fid, 
to her chin too. As for my part, N cht 
keeps mylelf to myſelf like, | ftp Ta 
at home and minds my own o., ſid 
and never ſociate with any of them, ane 
nor keeps any correſp ondence. Pur me 
folks will talk? _ vo 
* But what can they ſay Wert upon = 


„ Why, Sir, betwixt yon. and! 
ſhe has been taking Dapſne's ler, 
and Hickery picker, and Tinkly nirth 
and a mort of Doctor's {tuff for 


wife muſt tap her, that's all Ha 
ha, ha!“ 

And how do you like your 
rate now? _ | 
Oh, Sir, he is the fineſt man a 
ever trod ſhoe-leather; and he has 
ſuch a laudable voice when he reads 
prayers; and he is ſo merry and comi. 
cal withal. He and I are towns-iolks 


and his pot in the little parlour below 
with Dickaſon the Exciieman. Folks 


ing; but I ne'er ſeed any harm dd 


and the world will laſt the longer, 45 
the ſaying is. Any man may be oct 


quiet in his cups, I ſees no great * 
in it, for the matter of that. 
the world's as full of envy as a ca 
is of poiſon, as the man ſays.” 
This, my good friend, and mc 
of the ſame kind, was the interel 


7 CEREMONIES of various Nati- 
oss relative to BEARDS. 


1. * 4 
_ 
a 


«3 
1 
Wye 


F monies and cuſtoms of moſt 
he Tartars, out of a religious prin- 
eile, waged a long and bloody war 
Vith the Perſians, declaring them in- 
gaels, merely becauſe they would not 
cut their whiſkers after the rite of 
E Tartary : and we find, that a con- 
E Gderable branch of the religion of the 
E ancients conſiſted in the manage- 
ment of their beard. The Greeks 
E wore their beards till the time of 
Alexander the Great; that prince 
baving ordered the Macedonians to 
be ſhaved, for fear it ſhould give a 
handle to their enemies. According 
to Pliny, the Romans did not begin 


Wwhen P. Ticinius brought over a ſtock 
of barbers from Sicily. —Perſons of 
Equality had their children ſhaved the 
bitt time by others of the ſame or 


Ether of the children. Anciently, in- 
deed, a perſon became god-father of 
che child by barely touching his 


one of the articles of the treaty be- 
een Alaric and Clovis was, that 
WAlaric ſhould 
Clovis to become his god-father. 

As to eccleſiaſtics, the diſcipline 
Was been very different on the article 
pf beards; ſometimes they have been 
W1joined to wear them, from a notion 
too much effeminacy in ſhaving, 
ud that a long beard was more ſuit- 
L ble to the eccleſiaſtical gravity ; and 
Pmetimes again they were forbid it, 
þ5 Mapining pride to lurk beneath a 
Tenerable beard. The Greek and 


ether by the ears about their beards: 
pace che time of their ſeparation, the 
waniſts ſeem to have given more 


tions with regard to the beard, 


Eto ſhave till the year of Rome 454, 


beard: thus hiſtorians relate, that 


pch the beard of 


oman churches have been long to- 


Cuſtoms and Ceremonies relating to Beard. 


WY have been the cere · 


OY 


greater quality, who, by this means, 
Woccame god-fatber or adoptive fa- | 


— 


n 


— 


of oppoſition to the Greeks; and 
tutions de radendis barbis, The 
Greeks, on the contrary, eſpouſe 
very zealouſly the cauſe of long 


at the beardleſs images of ſaints in 
the Roman churches, By the ſtatutes 
of ſome monaſteries it appears, that 
the lay-monks were to let their beards 
grow, and the prieſts among them to 
ſhave; and that the beards of all 
that were received into the monaſte- 


the prayers uſed in the ſolemnity of 
conſecrating the beard to God, when 
an eccleſiaſtic was ſhaven. Sh 

Le Comte obſerves, that the Chi- 
neſe affect long beards extravagantly ; 
but nature has balked them, and only 
given them very little ones, which, 
however, they cultivate with infinite 


envied by them on this account, and 


eſteemed the greateit men in the 
world. Chryfoſtom obferygs, that 
the kings of Perſia had their beards. 


| wove or matted together with gold- 


thread; and fome of the firſt kings 
of France had theif beards knotte 
and buttoned with Feld. 
Among the Turks, it is more in- 
famous for any one to have his beard 
cut off, than among us to be public- 


of puniſhment. The Arabs make 


razor is never drawn over the grand 
ſignior's face. The Perſtans, who 
clip them, and ſhave above the jaw, 


a mark of authority and liberty among 


| them, as well as among the Turks. 
They who ſerve in the ſeraglio, have 
cheir beards ſhaven, as a ſign of their 


Foy © 29 ſed· 
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Curious Hiſtory of the Cusrous into the practice of ſhaving, by way 


have even made fome expreſs conſti- 


beards, and are extremely ſcandalized 


| ries, were bleſſed with a great deal 
of ceremony. There are ſtill extant 


care: the Europeans are ſtrangely 


ly whipt or branded with a hot iron. 
There are abundance in that country, 
who would prefer death to this kind 


the prefervation of their beards a 
capital point of religion, becauſe 
Mabomet never cut his. Hence the 
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of antiquity. 


the Indians. 


Arie They do not ſuffer it to 
grow till the ſultan has ſet them at 
liberty, which is beſtowed as a reward 


ers, and ſeveral modern ones, have 
ipoken hanourably of the fine beards 


Mezentius's to us, which was ſo thick 


and long as to cover all his hrealt ; 
Chryſippus praiſes the noble beard of 
Timothy, a famous player on the 
flute. 
the white beard of Euphrates, a Sy- 
rian philoſopher : : and he takes plea- 


Pliny the younger tell us of 


ſure in relating the reſpect mixed with 
ſear with which it inſpired the people. 


ing atked why he let it grow ſo, re- 


unworthy of its whiteneſs.” Strabo 


relates, that the Indian philoſophers, 
the Gymnoſophitts, were particularly 


attentive to make the length of their 
beards contribute to captivate the ve- 
neration of the people. 

fter him, gives a very particular and 
circumſtantial hiſtory of the beards of 


upon them, and is always accompa- | 
nied with ſome employment. 
The moſt celebrated ancient writ-_ 


Homer ſpeaks highly 
of the white beard of Neſtor and that 
of old king Priam. Virgil deſcribes 


Plutarch ſpeaks of the long white 
beard of an old Laconian, who, be- 


—_—— 


plied, is that, ſeeing continually 
my white beard, I may do nothing 


Diodorus, 


that of Antilochus the ſon of Neſtor. 


' Fenelon, in deſcribing a prieſt of 
Apollo in all his magnificence, tells 
us, that he had a white beard down 


to his girdle. But Perſius ſeems to 


£2u1d not beſtow a greater encomium 


on the divine Socrates, than by calling 


5 outdo all theſe authors: this poet was 
10 convinced that a beard was the 
ſymbol of wiſdom, that he thought he 


him the bearded maſter, Magiſtrum | 


barbatum.. 


While the Gauls were a chat 


ſovereignty, none but the nobles and 
Chriſtian prieſts were permitted to 


vrear long beards. The Franks having 


made themielvcs maſters of Gaul, al- 


Cuſtonts and Ceremonies relating 2 Beardi. 


Juvenal does not forget 


mans; the bondſmen were expreſs 


ſumed the ſame authority as the Ro. 


ordered to ſhave their cli; 


this law continued in force u. ani 55 | 
entire abohfimert of ſervitude in be 
France. So likewiſe, in the lime af Ki 
the firſt race of kings, a long be4z4 le 
was a ſign of nobility and freedom, tt 
'Thekings, as being the hip do. ir. 
bles in Their kingd lom, were emmonz MR on 
likewiſe to have the largeſt be mm 
Eginbard, ſecretary. to (. alen „ a 
ſpeaking of the lalt kings of the fl be 
race, ſays, they came to the affen. 4 the 
blies in the field of Mars in a can. e 
age drawn by oxen, and ſat o e MR ! 
throne with their hair diſhevell,, WR © 
and a very long beard, crins profi WM 0 
barba ſubmiſſa, ſolis reſdereut, et ſpecien ts 
| dominantis efingerent. fon 
To touch any one's beard, or ert | £6 
off a bit of it, was, among the fit WA >< 
French, the moſt ſacred pledge of 1 tf 
protection and confidence, For alons | or 
time all letters that came from te . 
ſovereign had, for greater fanctior, WW 5 
three hairs of his beard in the feal. RF 
There is (till in being a charter of oh 
1121, which concludes with the fol. . 
lowing words: Quodlut ratum et ſtabil | 5 
perſeveret in pofterum, prajentis ferip!) 4 928 
| gills mei robur appoſu cuim tribus pitis ue 
tarbe mez. | W. 
Several great men have honoared BW Mo 
| themſelves with the ſurname of Bearc« Wl i 
| ed. The emperor Conſtantine is "in 
diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Pozo: WM on 
nate, which ſignifies the Bearded. a "i 
the time of the Cruſades, we find WE 31 
| there was a Geffrey the Bearded: 7 
| Baldwin IV. Earl of Flanders, Was fatt 
' ſurnamed Handfome-beard; and, in Wi of th 
the illuſtrious houſe of Montmorenci Ke 
there was a famous Bouchard, ul "5 
took a pride in the furname of Beard, 125 
ed: he was always, the declared n 
| enemy of the monks, without bear 
doubt, becaule of ther being ſhave whic 

ed. | th 
In the tenth century, we find, 55 "i 
| King Robert (of France) the rival A ber g 


Chailes 


1 


Charles the ſimple, was not more fa- 
mous for his exploits than for his long 
E hice beard. In order that he might 
be more conſpicuous to the ſoldiers 
when he was in the field, he uſed to 
let it hang down outfide his cuiraſs: 


® troops in battle, and ſerved to rally 
© them when they were defeated. 

A celebrated painter in Germany, 
called John Mayo, had ſuch a large 
bead, that he was nicknamed John 
E the Bearded : it was ſo long that he 
E wore it faſtened to his girdle ; and 


W would hang upon the ground when he 
E ſtood upright. 


| ſometimes he would untie it before 
W the emperor Charles V. who took 
great pleaſure to fee the wind make 


| of his court. 


| Thomas More, one of the greateſt 
men of his time, being on the point 
or falling a victim to court intripucs, 
vas able, when on the fatal ſcaffold, 
to procure reſpect to his beard in pre- 
ſence of all the people, and ſaved it, 
as one may ſay, from the fatal ſtroke 
which he could not eſcape himſelf, 
yen he had laid his head on the 
block, he perceived that his beard 
| was likely to be hurt by the axe of 
| the executioner; on which he took it 
away, ſaying, My beard has not 
been guilty of treaſon; it would be 
an iajuſtice to puniſh it.? 


beard of the great Henry IV. of 
France, which diffuſed over the coun- 


ſweetneſs and amiable openneſs, a 


Ap ſhould ſerve as a model for 
mat of every great king ; as the 


for 


Cuftoms and Ceremonies relating to Beards. 


E his venerable ſight encouraged the 


1 though he was a very tall man, it 


; He took the greateſt 
E care of this extraordinary beard ;_ 


| it fly againſt the faces of the lords 


In England, the famous chancellor 


But Jet us turn our eyes to a more | 
F flattering object, and admire the beard 
ef the belt of kings, the ever precious | 
| [enance of that prince a majeſtic 
beard ever dear to poſterity, and 


| - card of his illuſtrious miniſter ſhould 
ber that ol every miniſter, But what 


| dependence is there to be put on the 
ſtability of the things of this world? 


the beard, which was arrived at its. 
higheſt degree of glory, all of a ſds 
den loſt its favour, and was at length 
entirely proſcribed. The unexpected 
death of Henry the Great, and the 
youth of his ſucceſſor, were the ſole 
cauſes of it. 
Louis XIII. mounted the throne of 
his glorious anceſtors without a beard. 
Every one concluded immediately, 
that the courtiers, ſeeing their young 
king with a {mooth chin, would look 
upon their own as too rough. 
conjecture proved right; tor they 
pretently reduced their beards to 
whiſkers, and a ſmall tuft of hair 
under the nether lip. | 
The people at firſt would not follow 
this dangerous example. The duke 
of Sully never would adopt this ef- 
feminate cuſtom. This man, great 
both as a general and a miniſter, was 
likewiſe ſo in his retirement: he had 
the courage to keep his long beard, 


— — 


of Louis XIII. where he was called 


to give his advice in an affair of im- 


portance. The young crop-bearded 
courtiers laughed at the fight of his 
grave look and old fathioned phiz. 
The duke, nettled at the affront put 


— 


« Sir, when your father, of glorious 
memory, did me the honour to con- 
ſult me on his great and important 


ſend away all the buffoons and ſtage- 
QGancers of his court, = tm nw: 
The czar Peter, who had fo many 


to have been but little worthy of it on 
this occaſion. He had the boldneſs 
to lay a tax on the beards of his ſub- 
jects. He ordered that the noblemen 
and gentlemen, tradeſmen and artiſans 


thould pay 100 rubles to be able to 
retain their beards; that the lower 
MEET: 4 32 
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By an event, as fatal as unſoreſeen, 


-— — 
— — 


— a IE 


The 


and to appear with it at the court 


on his fine beard, ſaid to che king, 


affairs, the firſt thing he did was to 


claims to the ſurname of Great, ſeems 


(the prieſts and peaſants excepted), 


claſs _ 
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: 592 0 Cuſtoms and Ceremonies relating ts Beardr. 


_ laſs of people ſhould pay a copeck | 
for the ſame liberty: and he eſta- 
bliſhed clerks at the gates of the dif. . 
ferent towns to collect theſe duties. national character is much tle {ame, 
ouch a new and ſingular impoſt trou- | are not the leaſt behind them in that 
bled the vaſt empire of Ruſſia, Both reſpect. In the reign of Catherine 
religion and manners were thought in | queen of Portugal, the brave John dt 
danger. Complaints were heard from | Caſtro had juſt taken in India the 
all parts; they even went fo far as to | caſtle of Diu: victorious, but in wan 
Write libels againſt the ſovereign; | of every thing, he found himtelf 
but he was inflexible, and at that obliged to aſk the inhabitants of Gog 
time powerful. Even che fatal ſcenes | to lend him a thouſand piſtoles for the 
of St. Bartholomew were renewed | maintenance of his fleet; anc, as 1 
againſt the unfortunate beards, and | ſecurity for that ſum, be ſent then 
the molt unlawful violences were pub- | one of his whiſkers, telling them, 
licly exerciſed, The razor and ſcif- |} All the gold in the world canrot 
Lars were every where made uſe of. equal the value of this natural oro. 
A great number, to avoid theſe cruel | ment of valour; and I depoſit i 
extremities, obeyed. with reluQant | in your hands as a ſecurity for the 
ſighs. Some of them carefully pre- money.“ The whole town was pe. 
ſerved the ſad trimmings of their | netrated with this heroiſm, and even 
_ chins; and, in order to be never ſe— one intereſted bimſelf about this in. 
Parated from theſe dear locks, or- valuable whiſker : even the women 
_ deredthat they ſhould be placed with | were deſirous to give marks of thei 
them in their coflins. | zeal for fo brave a man: ſeveral ſol 
Example, more powerful than au- their bracelets to increaſe the fum 
thority, produced in Spain what it | aſked ſor; and the inhabitants of Goa 
bad not been able to bring about in | ſenthim immediately both the morey 
Ruſſia without great difficulty. Philip and his whiſker. A number of otter 
V. aſcendedthe throne with a ſhaved examples might be produced, which 
chin. The courtiers imitated the | do as much honour to whiſkers as t9 
Prince, and the people, in turn, the | the good faith of thoſe days, ST 
cCourtiers. However, though this re- In Louis XIII. 's reign, whiſkers 
volution was brought about without | attained the higheſt degree of 1avour, 
violence and by degrees, it cauſed | atthe expence of the expiring beards 


and the Spaniards bave often made 
the lots ot honour conſiſt in that gf 
their whiſkers, The Portugueſe, whoſe 


much lamentation and murmuring; | In thoſe days of gallantry, vot 1 
h the gravity of the Spaniards loſt by | empoiſoned by wit, they became tis 
| the change, The favourite cuſtom | favourite occupation of lovers. 4 
|  _  , Of a nation can never be altered with- | fine black whitker, elegantly turned 
i out incurring diſpleaſure, They have | up, was a very powerful = 0 
| this old ſaying in Spain: Deſde que no | dignity with the fair ſex. Wi * 
! (ay barba, m hay mas alma. * Since | were. {till in faſhion in the beginnt 
| | Ve have loſt cur beards, we have loſt | of Lewis's reign. This king, . 
ll. , eurſouls.! - Aloall the great men of his reign, 0 
| Among the European nations that | a pride in wearing them. The) bo 
[ : have been moſt curious in beards and the ornament of Turenne, * 
ö whiſkers, we muſt diſtinguiſh Spain, | Colbert, Corneille, Malte 
N This grave romantic nation bas al. It was then no uncommon thing a 
ll _- ways regarded the beard as the orna- | favourite lover to have his whi ; 
ment which ſhould be moſt prized ; | turned up, combed, and pomatumec, 


$ p 0 


« * 
- 


by his miſtreſs ; and, or 135 PR 


age hes provided with every little 
E .clary article, eſpecially whilker- 
Var. It was bighly flattering to a 
hay to have it in her power to praiſe 
i the beauty of ber lover's whilkers ; 
kek, far from being diſguſting, 
3 oave his perſon an air of vivacity: 
ſeveral even thought them an incite- 
ment to love. 8 
E the French made them undergo ſe- 
veral changes both in form and name; 
E there were Spaniſh, Turkilh, guard- 
dagger, &c. whiſkers; in ſhort, royal 
ones, which were the laſt worn: their 
© {mallneſs proclaimed their approach- 
ng fall. p | 
The conſecration of the Beard was 
nz ceremony among the Roman youth, 
E who, when they were ſhaved the firlt 
W time, kept a day of rejoicing, and 
E were particularly careful to put the 
bair of their beard into a ſilver or gold 
bor, and make an offering of it to 
ſome god, particularly to Jupiter 
Cuapitolinus, as was done by Nero, 
according to Suetonius. 
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= Deſcription of the Laplanders, From 
HE Laplanders, in general, are 


4 Conſett' s Travels, 

Z 'L below the middle ſtature, with 
kat faces, high cheek bones, long 
black hair, and their complexions of 
& 2 mahogany hue, Their habitations 
are dirty to a great degree, but, on 
account of their unſettled life, are 


dhe top, which ſerves both for win-⸗ 
bow and chimney, and a ſmall hole 
an one ſide for an entrance. In ſhort, 
their dwellings are not unlike thoſe 
deſcribed in Cook's Voyage, of the 


1 Laplanders are muſcular and active, 
? auen at the ſame time, which 
ems to imply a contradiction, they 


Deſcription of the Laplanders. 


a man of ſaſnion took care to | in their temper. The women, like- 
| viſe, are low, with large broad features, 


It ſeems the levity of 


lated from the language of Lapland, 


fraid the Laplanders have yet much 


making gradual advances even here. 


bortable. They leave an aperture at 


8 inhabitants of Kamſchatka. The 


598 


but have ſo gentle and compliant a 
manner, that their behaviour removes 
a prejudice which their firſt appear- 
ance does not fail to excite, As their 
manners are gentle, ſo their charac- 
ters are chaſte. n 
The language of the Laplanders is 
a harſh and unintelligible jargon, de- 
rived from their neighbours, the au- 
cient inhabitants of Finland. Their 
voices, however, are muſical, and 
they never requite much entreaty to 
oblige. The few ſpecimens which 
we poſſeſs of Lapland poetry, give 
you a favourable. impreſſion of their 
taſte, and molt certainly it is uncor- 
rupted by foreign ideas, and entirely 
the production of nature. Inthe Spec- 
tator you have two eleganx odes tranſ- 
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With reſpect to. rehipion, I am a- 


to learn: though, like every other 
quarter of the globe, knowledge is 


The High-Laps, as they are call- 
ed, that is thoſe who inhabit the 
mountains, have not yet quite forgot 
their original paganiſm, notwithſtand- 
ing the great pains wluch the Swedes 
have taken to introduce Chriſtianity 
amongſt them. Many ſuperſtitious. 
cuſtoms ſtill remain, to proclaim the 
darkneſs of their minds. Augury 
and witchcraft make a part of their 
belief; they ſtill whiſper to their 
rein-deer when they undertake a 
journey; and addreſs their ancient 
idols for the increaſe and ſafety of 
their flocks. You have heard, no 
doubt, of their conjuring drums, L 
met with one in the poſſeſſion of a 
prieſt at. Uma, who had attended a 
reformed pagan in his dying mo- 
ments. His original opinions he had 
lopg ſince changed, but retained this 
piece of ancient ſuperſtition to de- 


| e naturally idle, but perfectly pacific | 


laude the ignorant, and ſupply his 
own neceſſities. IS 
„„ Le IOpY This 


LY 
This inſtrument is of an oval form, | 
made of the bark of the fir, pine, 
or birch tree, one end of which is 
covered with a ſort of parchment dreſ- 
ſed from the rein-deer ſkin, This 
is loaded with braſs rings, artfully 
faſtened to it. The conjuror then 
beats it upon his breaſt with a variety 
of frantic poſtures ; after this he be- 
ſmears it with blood, and draws upon 
it rude figures of various kinds, 
When he has gone through all his 
 manceuvres, he informs bis credu- 
lous audience what they with to 
know, which he ſays was communi— 
cated to him during the paroxyſm 
of his attitudes: like other fortune: 
tellers, his anſwers are generally of a 
favourable kind, for which he receives 
preſents of brandy, which adds ſuel 
to his frenzy, and renders him mighty 
wiſe. o 5 
The wealth of the Laplanders con- 
ſiſts chiefly in the number of rein- 
deer: theſe draw their fledges in win- 
ter; but in ſummer theſe animals 
loſe their vigour and ſwiftneſs, and 
are eaſily overcome by heat: I have 
ſieen them recliving in the woods, and 
apparently ſo enfeebled as icarcely 
to be able to get of your way; when 
| thus oppreſſed they make a noiſe re 
 ſembling the grunting of an hog, 


Even then the Laplanders make ufc | 


pf them to tranſport their effects from 
one ſtation to another, which they 
have occaſion to do more frequently 
in ſummer than in winter, as they 
are then in queſt of fertile plains for 
the maintenan 
flocks. 


Rag, but rather ſtronger; the hair 
light, rather inclining to an aſh co- 
Jour; his horns are very long and 
finely branched; the lower branches, 
which fall very near the forchead, 
are ſaid to be uſed by the animal in 
breaking the ice, when the waters 
are frozen over, that he may get 


drink: his food is ſhrubs and plants, 


82 —— 
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| 


Deſcription of tle Laplanders. 


them in going: he is an extremely 


3 1. ” * o * 
them ſo uſeful. The ſledge is formed 


ce of their numerous 


| 


— 


I The rein deer is of the ſhape of a I 


well practiſed in ſuch a nde of 
travelling could preferve himſelt from 
overſetting every moment: it is ſquare 


in making utenſils of wood: he is 


I was not a little ſurpriſed, in a tent 


moveables, with twigs, or the nerves 


embroidering their garments with 


ſhoulders, with glaſs beads, Ke. and 


their dreſs. 


5 


or moſs, and the bark of trees, ht 
legs are very hairy, and bis hoofy 
moveable; for be expands and opens 


ſwift as we 
animal. | 

After this deſcription of the rein. 
deer, it is but proper that I ſhould 
mention the fledge which renders 


Il as an extremely ſrong 


ſomething like a boat; its bottom is 
convex; of courſe, none bur a perfon 


behind, but projecting to a. point 
before. The traveller is tied in this 
ſledge like a child in a cradle: he 
manages his carriage with gieat dei. 
terity, by means of a ſtick with a flat 
end, to remove ſtones or any ob. 
ſtructions which he might meet with. 
In this ſituation they travel with great 
Fapidit y,. | N 


The Lap] 


ander is very dexterous 
his own carpenter and boat- builder. 


of wandering Laplanders, to find 
the cheeſe which they make of the 
rein-deer's milk curiouſly impreſed 
with a wooden inſtrument, fuch 5 1s 
commonly uſed in the Engliſh daities 
They faſten their boards together, 
when they make their boats or oiþer 
of the rein-deer. The women allo 
make uſe of the latter as a ſubſtilute 
for thread in ſewing. The femal 
Laplanders ſhew great ingenuity i 
braſs wire, tin, or any other gauvf 
ornament. They take much delight 
in adorning their heads, necks, and 


are very fanciful in their girdles 
which are embroidered and fringe 
with large tufts at the two extremes, 
and tied in large knots: this 
look upon as the greatelt ornamente 


The 


Te Search after Truth. 
The drefs of Lapland ladies of ſa- | 


ſuch as are reſident in | 


perior rank, 
| towns, is equal 
W this is often very | 
F whimfically loaded with ornaments, 
I gold and filver rings, diamonds, 
and pearls, & c. The veſt of a lady 
of quality is of the richeit brocade 
fk, trimmed with ribbons, which 
E Afoat round the neck and waiſt: the 
cap of blue or white ſatin, wrought 
E with embroidery of various colours. 
be young women wear a gold ring 
1 on the middle finger of the right 


to their fortuncs; 


to the left. | | | 

here are but very few dogs in 
Lapland, and theſe of a breed pecu- 
Y lar to the country, ſmall ſized, with 
W curled tails, and pointed ears, not 
E unlike the wolf dog. They are very 
EW uſcful to hunters in the woods: 


game, particularly the birds called 
W chader and ora: after the bird is 


E its perch, which commonly is upon 
3 a high tree; the bird becomes unac- 
W polture and barking of the dog, fo 
that the maſter has no difficulty in diſ- 
W covering the object of his purſuit. 

The fiſting Laplanders chooſe their 
babitation upon the ſhore of one 


3 pends. This, however, can only 
be a ſummer employment: when 
dhe lakes are frozen, they are obliged 


end ſubſiſt by hunting. The fiſh 
3 of the lakes are moſt excellent in 
W quality and flavour; but they know 
ety of them are known: the gadda 


Por carafſir, a ſpecies of the carp, 


bit much larger; the ſtremling, and 


* 


ſuperb and coſtly, 


band; when they meurn it is changed 


E they are generally well trained, and 
of wonderful fagacity in finding 


ſprung, the dog purſues and watches 


Jol their lakes. They are very dex - 
W tr0vs in this art; and no wonder, | 
as on this their whole ſubſiſtence de- 


O betake themſelves to their foreſts, 


vt how to dreſs them. The follow- 
ng are the names by which the va- | 


Abbarre, mort, loyan, gris, ruda 


| 


— 


| 


—_ 


E countably faſcinated* by the ſteady | 


_ 


(or ſalmon), 
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negeno-gon, of the herring kind, but 


inhabitants of freſh water ; the lax 


{ {kom- karen, rudor, 
{1mper, and lahe. 


When the ſeaſon. approaches for. 


curing their fiſh for their winter pro- 
viſion, they are obliged to take a 
long and tedious journey over deſetts 
and mountains to procure falt at 


their ſea port towns. Theſe journeys 


are generally performed in large 


parties. g 


. ---,. .f. k. f. K.K. f * 
The Searcn after TruTH, 


EVERAL thouſand years ago, 

three beautiful damſels, named 
Reaſon, 
were wandering together in an exten- 
five foreſt, in ſearch of a flower cal- 
led Trath, which had long been 
ſought for in vain. 


quality of retaining an eternal bloom. 
Repoſing themſelves by the fide of 


a fountain, Opinion diſcovered a 


purple violet, and inſiſted that ſhe 
had found the prize. Reaſon con- 


tended that it could never be the 
flower called Truth, for wherever it 


grew, it was as White as the moune: 
tain ſnow, and even in the night, 


- might be diſcovered like the glimmer- 
ing of the evening ſtar in the blue 


expanſe of heaven, But Opinion 
perſiſted, and would not quit the con- 
teſt, till ſhe could be aſſured of the 


fact, and requeſted it might be left 
to the deciſion of the next perſon 
they ſhould meet, Whilſt Curioſity 


was attentively 


mon road, and had loft his way, came 
up to the damſels, to inquire where he 


was, and to ſolicit their preſence . 
at his dwelling, for he was ever pleai- 


ed with the converſation of rangers. 


13 


Opinion, and Curioſity, 


Y It was deemed. 
ſweeter than the roſe, more delicate 
than the lily, and had the ſingular 
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examaing it, a 
traveller, who delighted in nothing 
ſo much as rambling out of the com- 
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His name was Chance; and he no 
ſooner beheld Opinion, 
conceived a violent affection for her. 
Opinion, with a winning ſmile, art- 
fully propoſed the queſtion reſpecting 
the flower, and he, deſirous of in- 


gratiating himſelf with ſo fair a 
damlel, aſſured her it was the flower 


called Truth; on which Opinion ſaid 


| the would proceed no further in 


queſt of that which ſhe had already 


found. So that Reaſon and Curio- 


Aty, never tired of walking, purſued 
' their journey; and Chance taking 
Opinion home with him, publickly 
_ eſpouſed her, and had a daughter | 
named Prejudice; but her parents 
neglecting her education, ſhe was de- 
flowered by a man called Cuſtom, 
with whom ſhe continued to live as 
his concubine, and by whom ſhe had 
a numerous progeny of male and 
. A 
What became of Reaſon, hiſtory | 
does not inform us; but tradition 
ſays, ſhe at length found out Truth, | 
and being thirſty with rambling in 
the woods, directed her courſe to a | 
_ cottage, near which a young maiden, 
Called Philoſophy, was drawing water 


out of a well. Curiofity prompted 


| Reaſon to peep into the well, to ſee 
bhow deep it was, when ſhe accident- 
ally let the flower Truth drop into 
it. Curioſity was not at all concern- 
ed at the event; for having examin- | 


ed and ſmelled at the leaves, ſhe 


was ſatisfied; but Reaſon made great 
lamentation; and it is faid, that 
the and Philoſophy have at times, 
ever fince, been vainly endeavouring 
to recover Truth out of the well! 


 Hieeonax. 


Sketch of the Hiftory of the Samaritans, 
„ their Rel gion. 


Franſlated from the Dutch. 


A AMARIA was a name at firſt 
FF appropriated to a mountain, then 


1 


| toa city, and afterwards 1 
than he | 


Hi ory of the Samaritans; 


| | : 0 af at 
extent of country which the ter tribes 


of the Iſraelites poſſeſſed atter he g 
viſion of the kingdom under Ra. 
boam. _ . ; 

Jeroboam, who introduced the 


golden calf, cauſed his ſubjects to for. 


get the purity of the religion of 
Moſes, and by degrees, they fel} int 


| the groffe{t idolatry ; fo that under 
the reign of Hoſea, they adored th. 


1 
"AY : | che 
deities of Pagans, erected altars, and 


facrificed their children to them, 


They continued falling into preater 


depravity, and committed many 
tranſgreſſions, untill they experienced 
the fate which muſt ever attend 3 


people deſtitute of virtue; they he- 


came a prey to every calamity, and 
their kingdom was deſtroyed by 84. 
{ manaſlar king of Aſſyria, who tran. 
| ſported the greateſt part of theinka- 


bitants into a foreign country, and ob- 


liged the others to cultivate the land 


for the Aſſyrians. But as the {!ſrad- 
ites were not ſufficiently numerous to 
cultivate a large, extent of country, 
Salmanaſſar was obliged to ſend others 


| thither, which he drew from Babel, 


from Cutha, from Ava, and from 


| Sepharvaim. Moſt of theſe new fet- 
tlers were Cutheans, a people who 
were ſubje& to the Medes, who vere 


themſelves ſubject to the king of Al. 
ſyria. From hence theſe people, th: 
new inhabitants of the country poſt: 
ſed by the ten tribes, are often called 


Cutheans, although they always called 


themſelves Samaritans, from the! 
emma canyon ned nets 
Among the vatious people wid 


were collected together in Samaria 
che religious worſhip was very ſingula! 
| ſince the tutelary divinities of ever 
nation were publickly worfhipped 
The Babylonians adored Suceotiy 
| Benoth; thoſe of Hamath, Alina 


the Avatians, Nibba and Tartac; and 
thoſe of Sepharvaim ſacrificed thei 
children to Adramelech and Ane 


| melech. The Ifraclites anti! 


worſkip Jehovah, but mixed much ido- 
harr with their adoration. EY! | 
la this fituation of affairs, the 
W ountry became a prey to new mif- 
3 g; it was 
ee many of the mbahi- 
Fr An opinion then prevailed 
I among the heathens, that each coun- 


try had , 1 
otkended by thoſe who reſided there, 


never failed to puniſh them: inſpired 


2 


— 


o& 


pr thisdread, the conquerors frequent- 


E 1; adopted the worlhip of the con- 


H 


W cured; hoping by this means to 


bre from the ravages cauſed by the 
bons, the king of Aſſyria was induced 
to believe that it was a puniſhment 


Write by Jehovah, whom he look. 


W1{raclites, for a neglect of his wor- 
ſhip. In this opinion he determined 
to {end back a part of the Ifraclite 
prieſts to Samaria, to reſtore the reli. 
gion of the God of Ifrael, The 
orm of public worſhip was then to- 
ally changed, and all the inhabi- 
Wtants of Samaria, as well foreigners 


4 
1 


_ - 
— 


Ejchovah, The manner in which this 
Worſhip was performed, had by no 
means that purity which charac- 


ſuce the prieſts who directed the exer- 
Niles of religion, had been el d 
eue religion, Ba een elevate 
In the ſect of Jeroboam, which dif 
ered eſſentially from the inſtitutions 
Wor Moſes, | 


9 

YL 
1 

*. 


Wobliged to abandon their tutelary 
eities, which they had worſhipped 
1 N ö * 

om their youth. They therefore, 
by degrees, returned to their idols, 


«44 


* 'orlhips A 


ages, until the return of the Jews 
om the Babyloniſh captivity; when 
das and Nehemiah reſtored the 
4 wiſh republic, enacted new laws; 


5 1 


infeſted by lions, 


E poſſeſs the country in peace. There- 


ed on as the tutelary deity of the 


Jas natives, were obliged to worſhip | 


Let it was a great affliction to the 
3 ew inhabitants of Samaria to be | 


Did afterwards intermixed the two 


W bis impure worſhip remained for 


Hiſtory of the Samaritans, 


its tutelary deity, which, if | 


eerized it in the time of Moſes, 


597 


allo that they ſhould repudiate all 
their foreign wives, Thoſe which re- 
fuſed the latter were exiled. Among 
them was the fon of the high-prielt 
Joſada, who had eſpouſed the daugh- 
ter of Sanballat, intendant of Sa- 
maria. He repaired to his father - in- 
law, who obtained for him, from 
Alexander the Great (who was theri 
at war with Darius), permiflion to 
build a temple on mount Gerizim, in 
_ oppoſition to thoſe of Jeruſalem. 
Manaſſeh, as this man was called, 


maritans, and directed the building 
of the temple. He reſtored the wor- 
ſhip of the true God, according to 
the precepts of Moſes; and did all 
in his power to draw the people in- 
_ ſenſibly to that worſhip, He ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that in a few years 
the Samaritans 
idolatry and ſuperſtition, What con- 
tributed much to this, was the num» 


| ber of Jews, who refuſed to parr 
| with their wives, and repaired to Ma- 


naſſeh and Sanballat, who ſupplied 


to fix thernſelves in Samaria. 
From this event, we may eaſily 
account for the hatred the Jews bore 


the king of Aſſyria had ſent to people 
the country, and the Fews could 


ſhip made a prey to ſtrangers. 
when the Samaritans 
Judaiſm, they hated them; for there 


their worſhip. They did not retain 
any part of their idolatry, or deny 

the reſurrection of the dead: but they 
did not aflent to the 
angels, and rejected all books as di- 
vine, but thoſe of Moſes. The place 

of worthip was the principal {abject of 
| diſpute, The Jews aſſerted that the 


| 


templa of Jeruſalem was the only 


4 


and not only ordered that no one 
ſhould eſpouſe a foreign woman, but 


was named bigh-prieſt of the Sa- 


abandoned their 


them with money, lands, and houſes, 


the Samaritans: the greater part of 
the latter were the idolaters whom: 


not behold their poſſeſſions and wor- 
Eren 
embraced 


FFP 


was ſtill a great difference between 


exiſtence of 
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place where God ought to be wor- 
ſhipped. The Samaritans aſſerted 
the ſame of Gerizim. 

In all ages and nations, religions 
diſputes have been the cauſe of much 
bloodſhed. The Jews werea people, 
whoſe natural diſpoſitions led them 
to the greateſt extremities. They 
-would hold no communication with 
the Samaritans, whom they regarded 
as impure; and even curſed them ſo- 
lemnly in their annual aſſemblies. 


And from hence aroſe great part 


of their antipathy to our Saviour; 


Art not thou 4 Samaritan?” ſaid 
-Tbey.. 


This hatred of the Jews, did not, | 


Samaritans. 
from proſpering, and many Jews left 


however, hinder 


the 


their own country and joined them. 


In the time of Alexander, they ſent 
Yet they did 


him 8000 auxiliaries. 
not receive much favour from that 
prince; he denied them a remiſſion 


of the ſeventh year's tribute, although 
he had granted the ſame to the 


Jews. And on a revolt, in which 
they had the barbarity to burn An- 
dromachns, the governor of Syria, 
alive, Alexander was ſo tranſported 
with rage, that he put to death thoſe. 
Prineipally concerned, drove out 
the Samaritans, and repeopled the 
country with Macedonians. 


Many of theſe Samaritans repaired | 


a city ſituated at the | 
foot of mount Gerizim, which from 


| To Sichem, 


that time became the principal ſeat 
of that ſect. They again proſpered; 


but 109 years before the birth of 


Chriſt, John Hircanus, the chief of 


on mount Gerizim. In the war of 
the Romans againſt the Jews, they 
experienced other misfortunes, 11,000 
of them were put to the ſword. 


Although overwhelmed with ſo 
any misfortunes, they were not, | 


becvever, extirpated; ſome of them, them for ſecretaries, 


# 72 y of the Samaritans; 


vited thoſe that eſcaped the {1 
ter: and Scaliger reports th 


the prudence not to expo 


ſieged. 


| the Jewiſh prophets. 


| the Juit. We purify ourſelves and 


| ciliation, &c. &c. When we pray, ve 


| ourſelves; none but our nw dare 
the 3 ravaged their coun- 


try, took Samaria, which he totally 
deſtroyed, together with the temple 


even at this day, are to be wet 
Egypt. whither Ptolemy Lagos in 


ch- 
nat in! nis 
time there was a ſynagogue of them 
at Cairo: their principal ſettlement 
is at Sichem, now called Naplus, or 
Napluſæ, whither thoſe fled 0 had 

De them. 
ſelves in Samaria, when it w as de. 
Although their number; 
mall, they full retain their hatred t, 
the Jews, and remain nba 
attached to their doctrines and their 
ceremonies. This Se ee cicarls WE 
from an anſwer they returned, about 
two centuries ago, to i 'iters WG 
Scaliger had written to them, to 
learn ſomething of their dogmas, and 
particularly from a letter they wrote 
to Job Ludolph, in 1686. From 
this we ſhall give ſome extracts, to 
enable our readers to form a 100 
ment of this very remarkable t of 
men. 
We read,” ſay this, tc 10 0- 
ther books than thoſe of the law of 
Moſes. We have, however, à hook 


of Joſhua's, but do not read ay of 
We are all of the race of Joe pn 


circumciſe our children, accorcirg to 
the law of Moſes, We light no fire 
on the Saturday, or on fealt das, 
We keep ſeven annual feaſts, Caen, r 


 Unleavened Bread, Pentecoſt, the = 


Seventh Month, the Day of Recon WR © 
turn towards Gerizim, and proſirate 


touch the law.“ 


They conclude. by 586 for alms; 
but deſire they may not be ſent by 


Jew, who, they ſay, have much [ Y 
evaded the precepts of the law. 5 

Jacob Levi Tomeria, a Portage F 
Jew who held a correſpondence v Bl } 
them ſays, that they write well and [ e 
that the Turkiſh Pachas generally: . 
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ye ſhall conclude this eſſay in the 


to regard the preſervation of this 
bandful of Samaritans as a ſingular 


any ineredulous perſons ſhould al- 


Pp 4 
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are only the production of ſome mo- 
dern Jew, we need only to refer them 
to the Samaritans, thoſe great ene- 


contrary.” 
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THE ingenious author of Ze: 

luco appears 10 be an utter 
W cuemy to that extreme of human folly, 
Þ the belief that religion can exitt with- 
out morality z and his portrait of a 
W viictive Portugueſe is replete with 
che finelt ſatire.Zeluco had incurred 
W the reſentment of this Portugueſe, by 
W attempting to invade his domeſtic 
peace in the tendereſt point. The 
Portugueſe, in courſe, conſiſtently 
Voich bis national character, meditated 
nothmg leſs than ailaflination ; and 


W piylician, who appeared as the amia- 
ble advocate of humanity. But we 
W {tall now proceed in the author's own 
words 3 8 


temoved by the diſimulation of the 


er's declining to ſeek legal or ho- 


manner, which gave him the impreſ- 
2B leds juſtifiable meature than either 7 
nis benevolence inclined him to pre- 


U pect, cis luſpicion was confirmed a 


chant' 


words of Ludolph, That we ought 


inſtance of Providence. And that if 


ledge that the five books of Moſes are 


mics to the Jews, as a proof to the 


The Vindiftive Portugueſe ; a Character. 


bis conduct rouſed the ſuſpicion of his 


Theſe ſuſpicions were not entirely 
Portugueſe. Notwithſtanding the lat- 


W Pourable redreſs from Zeluco, the 
I doctor perceived ſomething in his 


bon that the Portugueſe meditated a 
I _ what his lagacity and knowledge 
W ©: the man's character led him to ſuſ- 
ere dort time after by the mer- 


wife, who under pretence of | 
being indilpoſed, ſent him a very ur- 


The Vindictive Portugueſe, 


he ſhould know of her being ſuſpi- 
cious of what he intended, and partly 
that the might not awaken the jealous 
diſpoſition of her huſband ;—with 


* 


on to the Portugueſe; adding, that 
he feared he ſtill harboured vindictive 
intentions againtt Zeluco; repreſent- 


8 


that however cautiouſly it might be 
exccuted, he would infallibly be con- 
ſidered as the perpetrator. * I know 
no Other reaſon Which you can have 
for ſuſpecting that J harbour ſuch in- 


your thinking it impoſlible, after what 
you know of this man's behaviour, 
that it ſhould be otherwiſe? 
Lou are miltaken,* replied the 
phyſician; I think it /t to be 


for harbouring ſuſpicions.” 


599 
gent meſſage to come and fee her. 
With perturbation of mind ſhe told 


him, that ſhe had reaſon to dread 
that her huſband had formed a very 


criminal project of being revenged on 


Zeluco, and watched an opportunity 
of putting it in execution. She was 
prompted to this ſtep by no regard 


for Zeluco, but from a horror at the 
intended deed, and from anxiety for 
her huſband ;—adding, that 


afraid of diſplaying much concern, 


partly becauſe ſhe did not wiſh that 


tears in her eyes, therefore, ſhe in- 
treated the doctor to exert all his in- 
fluence to turn her huſband from ſuch 


an unjultifiable deſign ; or it he failed, 


to ute fuch means. as his own pru- 
dence could ſuggeſt to render it in- 
eſfectual. ; | 


The good doctor applauded her 
conduct, and ſeized the earlieſt pro- 
per opportunity of renewing the ſub- 


je, which he had once belor1e touched 


ing the danger of ſuch a ſcheme ; 


tentions, ſaid the Portugueſe, © but: 


otherwiſe ; and this is not my reaſon 


I do not tell you,” ſaid the 1 
tugueſe, that your ſuſpicions are 


well or ill founded; but could you 
be ſurpriſed it it were as you ſuſpect?ꝰ 
Neither ſhall I be ſurprited,” re- 
joined the doctor, if you are con- 
4 C 2 
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victed and executed, for gratiſying 
your revenge in ſuch an unjultifiable 
manner. Come, come, fir, added 
he, allow yourſelf to be guided by 

reaſon, and not impelled by paſſion 
jn this matter: conſider what a dread- 

ſul ſituation your wife and child will 
be in, thould any misfortune befall 
you in conſequence of ſuch an at- 
tempt. The wiſeſt plan you can fol. 

low, ſince this man is on the point of 
leaving the iland, | is to let him 80 
in ſafety, and it is probable you will 
never ſee him more. e the Por- 
tugueſe ſhook his head, —-* Ihen, fir," 

reſumed the doctor, 


ably.— What right has a man who 
has acted ſo perfidioufly to expect that 
be is to be ſo dealt with? {aid the 
Tortugueſe. None,” replied the 


doctor; but were I in your place, I 


ſhould be more ſolicitous about what 
was reputable for myſelf, than about 
What my enemy had a right to ex- 
pect. Lonly hinted this as being of 
two evils the leaſt ; and the beſt ar- 
gument that can be made uſe of to one 
who deſpiſes the Chriſtian religion.“ 
1 dò not un 
© Js you mean? ſaid the Portugueſe, 
* Why, that you are in that predica- 
ment, anſwered the phyfician. 


Who! I deſpiſe the Chriſtian re- 
ligion! !? cried the Portuguele, | in ter- | 


ror and amazement. 


Luo ou ſeem at leaſt to deſpiſe one | 
of its moſt important precepts,” ſaid 


the phyſician; * from which it may na- 
turally be concluded that you Hare no 
great reſpect for the reſt.” _ 


I have not the ſmalleſt compre- 6 


| your next belt. 
meaſure is to challenge him honour- | 


| 


The V indidtive Portugueſe. 


— q 


not believe; I am not, 1 thank 00 


believe what; ihe church exacts, VCU 


erſtand you wha 7 


: henſion of what you mean,” d | 


the Portugueſe, 


„Viet! have expreſſed my meaning 


very plainly,” ſaid the phyſician 


wn 


I really do not think you can with 


propriety be called a Chriſtian.” 


: Jelus Maria!” exclaimed the Por- 


tugueſe, 75 fill me with horror, 


Op fir, 1 take the od Trinity, 


03 illain who attempted to 1njure me. 


— — 1 


| pulpits of 3 


is pleaſed to exact it; if 1 
being a Chriltian, 1 thou be glad to 


gueſe, © neither the church no: 


3 


the Bleſſed Virgin, with St. Joſeph 


her huſband, St. James, ard ;j} this 0 
hoſt ot heaven to witnels, bot 1m. . 
tend mats regularly „and have: always 10 
from my infancy believed in er 9 
article of faith which our h Oly mother 80 
church requires; and Jam yy yg 10 


believe twice as much uhenever fle 


115 15 0b 


know. what 4s.? 

. © Nay, my good friend,” refute 

the pbytician, it is a n.atter ef in. 

diſſerence to me What you 1 vr o 

your or any man's father conteſts 

but ty Cu. up dei ſtood the Hit Ul the 
tiſtian religion halt as well! 18 YOU 


would hnd that your attending wal 
and all your faith into the barg 
will not make you a Chriſtian, 15 
You indulge tuch a violent pun Ct 
revenge.” 

As for that,“ ' replied the Ports 
* the 
Chriſtian religion have any thing to 
do with it ; that is my affair, and de. 
pends on my private feelings; andi 
is impoflible for me ever to Jorgive 


It is becauſe he attcmpred t0 li. 


| jure you, that it is in your ps to 
a man, and your duty as a Chrittiag, pe 
to forgive bim. Had he never it = th 
jured you, nor even attempted 0 Ai 
continued the doctor, it would i- e 
deed be impoſſible for you to have tat h 
merit of forgiving him.“ 5 106 
It will naturally be imagined, iron We ic 
the vindictive character of this Por¹ Bp | 
guefe, that he was a hypocrite, a vo 
pretended to more faith than he real ok 
had; but this was not the caſe. b ar 
never had occurred to his mind t be 


there could be any doubt of the trutl 
of thoſe tenets in which his {atherand 


| mother had inſtructed him, aud whic BE th 
he heard venerable-iooking mea 1 
ſacred habits proclaim 120150 all tl 45 
He was 0 uin 


vickedneſs, who ought to be burnt in 
W 4; world by way of preparing them 
{or the next, could harbour any doubt 
on ſuch important points; he had in- 
WE cd occaſionally heard it hinted, that 
BW {me of thoſe doctrines were mcom- 
prebenſible, and others contradictory ; 


nvuth. He never omitted, therefore, 
any of the ceremonies preſcribed by 
E the church; he confeſſed his fins re- 
gularly, performed penance faith- 
fully, would not eat a morſel of meat 
on a Friday on any conſideration; 
E and with the moſt punctual perſe- 
1 verance repeated daily his Pater Noſ- 


W tr, Ave Maria, and Credo, to the 


laſt bead of his roſary. A perſon who 
dhought that the whole of Chriſtianity 
conſiſted in theſe and other ceremo- 
nies, could not but be ſurpriſed and 
= ſhocked to hear his claim to the name 
= of a Chriſtian diſputed. As to that 
& thirlt for revenge on every real or 
= imaginary injury, which he had in- 


other culpable propenſities to which 


more than expiated by his obedience 
to mother church in more eſſential 


came in queſtion, he ſhrug 
chim.“ 


Cod, they are neither hereſy nor 
The phyſician, however, endea 


dured to give him a different notion 
5 of theſe matters; founding moſt of his 


Aguments on paſſages of a ſermon to 


1 wr who ſometimes read the bible: 
I - Te are, it would appear, ſome of 
dat kind in America. The Portu- 
9 Zueſe, at firſt, 
. in queſtion of a very ſingular nature; 


5 of opinion, that none but monſters of 


but this did not convey to his judg- 
ment any reaſon for doubting of their 


he was addicted, he conſidered all of 
theſe as venial foibles, which were 


W points ; and when his indulging in 
& thoſe culpable practices to which he 
Vas by temper or conſtitution prone 
boulders, and ſaid, Well, L thank 


be found in the goſpel of St. Mat 
5 thew ; for this happened to be a phy- 


thought the paſſages 


Original and cler Poetry. 


he could hardly believe that they were 


cles, which he thought of great im- 
portance, were not touched upon; yet 


Got 


and as they were plain and intelligi- 
ble, and nothing myſterious in them, 


quite orthodox: beſides, he was a 
good deal furpriſed that certain arti- 


on being informed who the perſon was 
who had preached this ſermon, he 
could not deny that it had a fair 
chance of being ſound Chriſtianity. 


The phyſician having brought him fo 


far, found little difficulty in perſuad- 
ing him that it was his duty as well 
as intereſt to leave Zeluco to his own 
wicked heart, which carried its pu- 
niſhment within itſelf ; hinting alſo 
the probability of his falling ſooner 
or later within the graſp of the laws 
of ſociety, which his paſſions conti- 
nually tempted him to violate, 

It was probably owing to the re- 
monſtrances of this extraordinary phy- 


dulged from his childhood, and ſome 


ſician that Zeluco leſt the iſland in 
ſafety ; and the Portugueſe merchant 

was indebted to him tor being freed 
from the two moll tormenting demons 
that can poſſeſs the human' breaſt, 
jealouſy and the ſpirit of revenge. 


| And, on fair Ann's charms delivht 


Poetry. 
For the AB ERDEN Macazixz. 


Lines to a yourg Lady with a Linnet. 
610 happy bird, tho' doom'd to be 


a flave;-:: -- 


5 your eyes, | 
Sure liberty again you 
Ys, ie Oo. 
Her preſence will for liberty ſuffice. ; 


need not 


pine, 


| But, if at fortune you ſhould ere re» | 


And flight the fair, whoſe bounty 
nnd you maintains: | 
| Think that your lot is better far than 
mine; 


i 
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As fate decrees, I languiſh in her 
chains. 


Yet tho' ſhe frowns, my hams 1 can't 


ſubdue, | 
Her beauties ſo my raptur*d ſoul en- 
tice, 
That I'm reſolv'd ſuch merit to py 
| ſue; | 
And hope, 1 yet thall gain the Heaven- 
„„ „ 
: Go, plead my cauſe in ſoft melodious 
; „ motes; 
To add unto her pleaſure ſpare no 
7. © 


Tell her how much your brother cap»! 


| tive dotes, 
How he'll be bleſt if the but deigns 
| to ſmile. 
Alerdeen th 


. 1 789. e 


| ooo . SCE? EC merh . 


\ 


O» Coats Gao? 7 prefent P: eregri- 1 


nations through Scotland, colleGing 
the nt of that kingdum. 


F. AR, Land o'Cakes, an bri- 


ther Scots, 


Frae Maiden kirk to e Groat? 8 


II. there” SA hole i in a' your coats, 


Tredeyou tent it; 


A chiel's amang you taking notes, 


And faith, hel prent it. 
If i in your bounds ye chance to light 


Upon a fine, fat, fodgel wight, 
O' ſtature ſhort, but genius bright, 
That's he—mark "veel! 
| And wow! he has an unco flight _ 
g FED O' cawk and keel. 


: 5 
At das auld houlet haunted biggin, 


Or kirk deſerted by its riggin, 

115 s ten to ane ye'll find him ſnug in 

5 Some eldritch part, 
5 wi del they fay, Lord ſafe's, 


- collegguin 


21k ghaiſt that haunts auld ha” or 
chamer, | 


He hath a fonth o' auld nick 


| But would you a fee him in his of foe, 


At fone black art. 


Original and ſelect A . 


Ye gipſey-gang that deal in g 
And you deep-read in Hell; 
grammar, 
Warlocks and v itches 
ve quake at his conjuring 1 han mer 
Ye midnight bitches, 


olamey, 
bl lack 


It's tauld he was a ſodger bred, 
And ane would rather fa'n than fled: 
But now he's quat the 17 0 e blade, 
And dog: ſkin Wallet, 
And ta'en en een lan trade, 
| I think they call it. 


EN bets; 


Rouſty iron-caps and gingling je- hers 
Would haud the Lothians 
tackets 


three in 


A towmont gude; 


And parritch- pots and auld {aut 


backets, 3 
1 Ae the flood, 
Of Eve's firſt fire he has a cin de | 
And Tubalcain' 8 fre- {hool a a 
e ls 

That which Aitinguiſhed the” render 
i Oh Palaa: n's als 

A broomlick o' the Witch of Luder, 
| | Wee ihod wr hrafs, 


Beſides, he' cut you off ſu' gleg 


| The tha pe of Adam's 1 I Fo 


The knife that cuttet Abel's craig, 
| He'll prove you ſulſ, 
It was a 88 , = 
| Or lang k kail guys 


* 


(For mikle glee and fun has l. e), 
Then ſet him down, and twa 01 "the 
Gude tellows wi him! 
And ports 0 port! ſhine thou a * 
And then 5 "I lee e bi im! 


Now, by the powers o' ver ſeand p role, 

Thou art a gaintz chiel, Oi 
Whaec'er o' thee Jhall ill ſuppaſe, 

. | They fair miſca' tes: 
Id take the raſcal by the nole, 

| Would ſay, ſhame la“ thee, 


BK 
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TT ISH LOYALTY: 
Wo, oUZEZE for St. PA UI. 


Y A firft delivered 55 YOUNG Baniz- 


TER, ? bis BENEFIT. 


8 . Kee 


ONE" * 
2 9 


AN any tell (nes Adam's 8 

e time I mean) 

Hon many different Sgueexes there 
have been? 

Faith, no ſmall number !—Nay, this 


. Ws 
1 Ce 75 
I . 

1 GEE 


3 I very night, | 
E Thanks to my friends, ve auser d 
A you pr ery light; 


EH | Above, below, in front, and round 
2 the border, | 

: Al cloſe—all quiet too and yet 720 
order. 


fining, 


. were declining, 
Ba Curſc mobs!“ exclaimsmy Lord, 
no prithee no; 
& Don't go to vulgar ſigh Cries 
66 Madam, Go! | 
= © 1 would as ſoon be ſecn at Lord 
A Mayor) s ſho w.“ 


But now, thank Heav'n! one 5 f 
rious great occaſion, oy 
One happy cauſe of Hyal emulation, 
Has levell'd taſtes, and crowded 
all the nation. 


| ſtrong and glowing, | 
Y Lenden, her Theatre, was overflow- 
3 "Ml ing; JW 


faces, 


vindow places; 


The © Iair in diſhabille, and pokes 
3 5 Squire, 


higher, [24 Gal] 


non thun@r) ring loud, 


W 


Time was. our ſickly taſte too far re- 


O14 Englith crowds and bes 


Wn 
I Twas Nature drew the ſcene, chaſte, | 


4 The Belle and Beau took low front 


A Ci d, as you ſee? em now, E tory 


win the hoarſe deep-mouth'd can- 


Original and felet Poetry. 


— — 


— 


— 


ec 


„ 


e 


1 


Don't you be after ſtopping up the 


; | The ſtreets one pit of j joyous ſhining 


Juſt like my honeſt friends there, 
ſunn'd the crowd. 

[ Upper Gal.] 

Such {queezing, joſtling here ſome 

ſtand - ſome fit 


All anxious—for 'twas Fuoisasd's 


Brsgrir. 


a 


O may that day on record land, and 


age 
In future times, delighted, turn the 
page: 


The April morn, chaſing the dreary 


hours 


Of gloomy winter ſmil', yet ſmil'd 


in ſhow'rs. 


Thus did the heart in every eye ap- 


pears.” 
rapture lt, 
dropt a tear; 
Yet ſome whoſe m manners no 
confeſs'd, | 
In rough unpoliſh'd tones their joy 
expreſs'd, 


Vhile 


o leſs love 


© Och Blood an Cones,” cries Pat, 


and ſcratch'd his head, 


e bed; 


This day that rains as hard as it 


can pour, 
ce 


( ſure— 
„% Huzza! 
% Way: 


ll fbut Four day lights up, if 
5 you're ſo nimble, 


cc 


ce 


Le at his and trimble. 


01A. 


00 Good luck to him there he goes! 


© —by my ialvation 
L love him—mind my toes—and 
„ ſo does all the nation. 
The Iriſhman that don't—get on 
© the bench, man— 
«His father, fait, and mother was 2 
« Fronc] 12432 i ie : 


cc 


Lg 
* 


6 Got 


affection | 


My heart's as ligl it as any feather 


Isn't an exceeding tine, one, to by | 


Long life O bocheration 1 — 


And then, my Jewel, you'll look 


6% 


Got pleſs FU Royal Family.— 
«© Oh ſplutter 


8 Hur will ſee 20115 ſights here from | 


“ the gutter: 
But look you now, ſuch mops and 
c crouts as theſe, 5 
Will toaſt her. poty like a Piece of 
«© ſheeze, 
Hur's travell'd here upon purpoſe 
„ from Lantelly—_ 


* 


© Gots ſplutter and nails, your el- 


& pow's in my pelly.— 
Hur's heard of Harry Monmouth; 
| « never ſince 


** 


« Hur country knew fo creat a King 


SLE oo: - Se : 
« Who iſh't has got his knockles in 
J 0 Iy Urvat 7.- 

« Let go my collar! Peopllh, pray 
© take note, | 


64 III proſecute the villanſh tore [| 


6 my coat: 


« I'm a loyal Ifraelite to ſee 
5 


* 


e mmy property.“ 


a Hoot ! hoot, man, dinna mak 4 


„ din and riot, 


6 Tack your auld cloak aboot ye, and 


* ſtand quiet; 


Deel damn yourlouſy plaid, friend, + 


“% learn fra me, 
e A Scotſman, what is Ge- ne- ro- «i -ty. 


* gone forth, 


7 & Gut faith *t has warm'd aw "box; 


„ ſoms thro' the North.“ 


* Warm'd you | ' (exclaims A "4 old | 


© ſoul) warm'd you! 


* Why it has warm'd me, friend—- | When ring Uncertainty full gt 


(66 I'm 


_ ninety-two. 


66 Pray now make om—Pm old . 


& and weak — but I 
« *Would needs crawl out, to ſee 
4 my King come by, 
4 And then I'll totter home con- 
| & tent, and die.“ 


« Clearly old boy,” 
| „Oak, that's Tight, 


Original and Sha Putty 


6 Keep it up, merry heart — we'll 
e In honour of our r. god an gr 


© Long live the King 


This fight, I riſks my lle, but not [ 


Deep in the heart the canker Gii 
* For fince- ſae happy tidings a7 


| Yet, yet, let Hope, fair viſion, lead our 


cries Heart of | 


„e all drink, fight, 
Puſh, juſtle, ſqueeze our ſouls ou. 
any thing | 


ce 


ac 79400 


« King; 
cc Roar away, meſſmates, ſtrike uy 
© now or never, | 
„may the King 
« hve for ever. 10 = 


Y 0 5 * "4 2 2 2. Nn Xs * 92 
wo 20% 0%, 0%, 5 4h 7 ce r NG 
x . ; 4 
s O N N E T. 


75 EDLYNE, on his Birth Day, 
BY Bi $18 THR. 


OW ſhall the Muſe, the Muſe 
of late io gay, | 
Now form a ſportive wreath to 
grace this hour? | 
not more ſwift can Sor rows 
| worm decay 
Young Beauty's bloſſon dom than | th 
Poet's flower, 
Each droop alike beneath her Yes 
nom'd pow'r. 


And what avails the uſciels feng F 
ion Loan, © 
When ſocial days and ten der Jos | 

are o'er ? 1 


EE 8 
> . A» 
ab TE I LOS 


we prove, 
And Doubt and angaiſh bid 5 


ſmile no more! 
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"10 WE} - 
She lures us ſmiling to forms hap 
pier hour, 


0 her prey; 
Then, freed from Sorrow's gralh 
from Terror's pow T. 


Thy band, beloy'd of many bear WG 120 
ſhall claim uy 
op he roſe Content, if not the diamani 
nr | 
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PABERDEEN MAGAZINE, 
ELITERARY CHRONICLE, ard REVIEW. 


1 


Authentic Narrative of the Revolution 


at Delhi, in the Months of September, 
1788. 


INCLUDING AN 


and the barbarous Cruelty of the 


Rohilla Monſter Goolam Kadir 
Khaun towards the 


| Allum and bis Family. | 
WG raced from Papers written by an 


Lye witneſs of the Tranſadins.)] 
(Concluded from page 566.) 


I do ELIM Glur 1 2 quarter of great 
extent, ſurrounded by high 


4 every other fide from any communi- 
IJ 
3 cation whatever with 


country. Here, from the firſt eſta- 


WE confine the ſurviving. offspring, 
J and Princeſſes, of the deceaſ- 
L [ed monarchs, and who at this time 
v. numerous: 


« 0 


King Shaw 


3 walls, ſituated near the Royal palace 
Delhi, with which it communi- 
ais by a bridge, but excluded on 


onen of the Muſſulman govern- 
ment at Delhi, it has been uſual to 


Amongſt them 


No. XLV.] Thurſday September 24, 1789. 
* %%%%ö;;˖i. 8 


ö 


October, November, and December 


| * 7 the Foinaghur Rajapoots, | 


Enpliſh General Officer wh9 was an | 


the city or 


the treaſures lay. 


were ſome of the Begums of the 
two laſt Kings, who were in poſleſ- 


ſions of large ſums of the public and 


private treaſures their huſbands had 


left at the time of their death. Some 


of theſe hoards were of long ſtand- 


ing, and had even eſcaped the rapa- 
cious vigilance of the famous invader 
Thamas Kouli Khan, who principal- 


ly confined his depredations to the 
public wealth in the palace, and that 
of people in office. 


Goolam Kadir having orevioully 
ſtationed emiſſaries in this place, pro- 
ceeded to lay hands on every thing he 
could find, and committed the moſt _ 
borrid acts 'of cruelty to diſcover where 
This inhuman and 
ſavage Rohilla, not content with 


plundering the old King and his fa- 


mily, had the cruelty to order him 


to be beat in his preſence, nay, in the 


midſt of bis rage did it himfelf; and 
aſterwards (I ſhudder at the relation) | 


this barbarous enemy of the human 
race, preſenting his own dagger to 


one of his infernal inſtruments, or- 
dered him to tear out in his preſence 


the old King's eyes; which order 


was obeyed without the leaſt devia« 
tion from fo horrid and 3 a 
4D _ :  _- 


E 


[Price 30. 
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command. , The ſufferings of this 


poor unfortunate Prince, who de- 


ſerved a much better fate, can be 


better conceived than deſcribed. His 
life was for ſome time in danger. 


Some of his ſons died in confine- 
ment of hunger and thirſt, they hav- 


ing been refuſed both food and water. 
Theſe barbarities were extended to 
the Princes and Princefles in Selim 

Ghur, to diſcover their treaſures, 


where Goolam Kadir found large | 


_ ſums of money and jewels. For this 
i 32 he had them all ſtripped in 


is preſence, and left no means un- 


tried, however barbarous, ſhameful, 
and before unheard- of, to diſcover | 


where jewels might be concealed; by 


which means having diſcovered ſome 
very extraordinary large pearls, he- 
next proceeded to have them confined. 
in a cloſe priſon, for the purpoſe of 
a ſpecies of ſearch too ſhocking to re- 


late. Not ſatisfied with the plunder 
acquired from theſe unhappy people, 


ſaid to amount to two crores of ru- 


pees, or two millions, but which it is 
generally ſuppoſed amounted at leaſt 
to onee, he next proceeded to abandon 


Himſelf to every ſpecies of exceſs ima- 
ginable, particularly drunkenneſs; 
and in one of theſe fits he ordered 
the Princes to be brought before him 
to dance in his preſence; where when 
they appeared, he upbraided them 


for their puſilanimity, and calling 
them women, told them he would 
treat them as ſuch; and that they 


_ ether indignant crvel treatment he 
repeated for ſeveral days. 
By 


"of Agra, who, on abandoning that 


enterprize, marched to Delhi to join 
 Goolam Kadir Kaun. On his ar- 


rival at that place, the latter refuſed 
him admittance into the fort, but 


5 this time the Mahrattas had 
_ obliged Iſmael Beg to raiſe the ſiege 


| 


- — 


— 


promiſed him money to pay ps 
troops, and advanced him a tig. 
His fuſpicions of Iſmacl Beg were 
founded on the latter's diſapprovins 
of the enormities committed at Pelli 
and accordingly a rupture between 
them was the conſequence, The 
Mahrattas informed of this, found 
no difficulty in Calming over Ilmacl 
Beg with his troops to their fide, and 
Madajee Sindiah ſent the former to a6 
in concert with him (Iſmael Beg] at 


Delhi. They immediately laid ſieve 


to the fort, where the ſavage Rell, 


 Goolam Kadir yet remained; wg 


finding that he could not hold ou 
long, renewed many of his horrid 


cruelties, and began to deſtroy wit 


he could not carry away. 


He next evacuated the place, and 
took away with him all the ſons and 


daughters of the old King, in num- 


ber tourteen Princes and eight Prin- 


ceſſes, accompanied by the new made 
King Biddor Shaw, the old Begum 


Malkſumanee (who had been fo ir- 


| ſtrumental in bringing all this torture 
| and diſgrace on the Royal Family), 


and the treacherons Nazir. With 
theſe he marched off, The Mahrats 


tas followed him, but did not dare to 
attack him. 


They however conſtant: 
ly kept harraſſing him for ſome 
months, in the hopes of being ſupport 


: ed by the Britiſh government in 
India, whoſe public approbation, at 


leaſt in this inſtance, they looked for, 


in endeavouring to bring to puniſ 
obeyed; ſome preferred and under- 
Went the puniſhment held out in | 
_ caſe of non-compliance; and this and 


ment ſuch an enemy to the humat 
e 
Goolam Kadir now finding that be 


could get no more money from the 
old Begum, at whoſe inſtigation he 
had raiſed Biddor Shaw to thethrones 


depoſed the latter, and had Abbe 
Shaw, the ſecond ſon of the blind 
King, crowned in his ſtead; whom 


tho? a favourite of his father, an 


next heir to the throne on the {pot, 
the country refuſed to acknowledg? 
from the circumſtance of this von. 


= ation proceeding from Goolam. 
| 3 being yet alive. | 
_—_ GCGoolm Kadir thus 
W tc. Mahrattas, and execrated by th: 
country people, took ſhelter with his 
E Rohillas in Morat, a {mall fort fituat- 
ed near his capital of  Guſhghur, 
of his ſavage depredations. While 
he remained in this ſituation, a rein- 
1 forcement of 15, o00 horſe from 
Poonah (the capital of the Mahrattas), 


joined the army under Madajee 
latter part of the above tranſactions, 
bad remained in perſon quite inactive 
at Matra, a city between Agra and 
Delhi, ſituated ſixty miles from the 


E vith his troops againſt Goolam Kadir, 
= whom he cloſely inveſted in the fort 


reduced to ſuch {traits for want of 
E& proviſions, as induced him to under- 
I take a molt daring enterprize, as the 
only chance he had of ſhifting his 


Mans; in which fituation he expoſed 
, Eben in his march through the coun- 
. Mod of this Rohilla monſter's 
, th, as well as what he had plun- 
| fred at Delhi, with his mother and 


Panily, were in 
| iy Bahader's hands, as alſo 120 


Kadir, and alſo of the blind King 
purſued by 


where he had depoſited the produce 


under the command of Ally Bahader, 
& Sindiah. This Chief, during the 


Ally Bahader immediately marched 


of Morat. The latter held out till 


EW quarters. He accordingly iſſued out 


Morat, and fell into 


Account of the Revolutions at Delhi, in 1788. 
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_ ra 


* 


horſes in proportion. 


It is to be feared that the unfortu- 


nate Shaw Allum's family would 
not be benefited by any reſtitution of 


80 


pieces of cannon, 6⁰ elephants, and 


— 


their plundered wealth and effects; 
tor the Mahrattas, though certainly 


not a bloody race, however famous 


for their depredations, never fail fet- | 


ting up, wherever they are employ- 
ed, ſuch pecuniary claims as in all 
probability, in the preſent inſtance, 


would leave the former little to ex- 
pect, even under ſuch accumulated 


and: = 8 
In the above ſtate did the affairs of 
Delhi remain in the Month of Decem- 


ber 1788. | 
However 1 


we ſhall find its conſequence; here- 


inactive our preſent ſyſ- 
tem of rigid neutrality may have in- 
duced us to remain on the above oc- 
caſion, it is more than probable that 


after materially affecting our political 


intereſts, 
I hheſe, let it be 


ſaid to the credit of 
Mr. Haſtings (the only Engliſhman 
who ever poſſeſſed a political charac - 
ter among the Powers of India), he 


foreſaw, and propoſed to remedy in 


a manner not only highly honourable, 
but advantageous to the nation, as 


well as the iecurity, though not ag- 


grandizement, of the above unfortu- 
Juſt before he left In- 
dia, he was however oppoſed by 
thoſe whoſe want of local knowledge 
was little calculated to form a judg- 
ment on the real merit of his propoſi- 
tions. No man was ever more at- 
tached to peace than Mr Haſtings; 
but he certainly did not follow it ſo 


nate family. 


implicitly as to make great and im- 


portant ſacrifices to it. Whatever he 


undertook was always with a moral 


aſſurance of ſucceſs; and in the long 


courſe of his adminiſtration never 
did he plan or authorize any mili- 


tary operation but what was attended 


with complete ſucceſs; nor did he 


ever engage in any negociation but 
| „ what 
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in Pats, — 


by it; ſo fixed was the general opinion 
of his character, at a period when our 


effected in ſpite of the ſhackles with 
| which was he conſtantly fettered by 
_ thoſe whole co-operation would have 


_ Sketch of Ziramerman's Geographical 


to the nobler faculties of his mind, 
io with reſpect to corporeal advan- 
tages, he enjoys a decided pre-emi- 


_ degenerates in a much leſs degree, 
in conſequence of local fituation, | 
than any other of thoſe animals that 

can ſubliſt in a great diverlity of 

J Ei Eon 
The author therefore begins his | 
_ geographical hiſtory with zuau., and 
- enquires, ©: | „„ 


what he acquired the object propoſed 


exiſtence in India was hanging by a 
thread; and his preſervation of it in 
ſo critical a ſituation was, I may ſay, 


rendered his ſucceſſes ſtill more bril- 
liant and advantagous. 


b r ee. k.. f. 
Hiſtory of Man. 


A 8 man is allowed to be the lord 
of this lower world, in regard 


Vence. | 


Fis frame is better able to re- 
ſiſt every extreme than that of any 
other animal. He walks over the 
| ſurface of the earth without being | 
checked or limited; and takes up 
His abode where he pleaſes, without 
_ ſuffering any ſenſible diminution of | 
His native Rrength. The pole, the 


equator, the higheſt mountains, and 
the deepeſt mines, find him an inha- 
bitant. He viſits every place, and 


1 


| ſatisfaction, and, we hope, to the fa. 


Zimmerman I Geographical Hiſtory of Man. 


| effect 
human beings; or has nature formed, 
from the beginning, a diverſity gf 


influence have climate, DMtrition, 
and various incidental circumiſſau. 
ces on him? Are they ſufhcient tg 
the differences obſervable in 


individuals, each adapted to his own 
climate? Which is the proper land 


of his nativity, and the ſpot from 


which he miprated ? Is he naturally 


| biped, or quadruped; in fize, a Pa 


tagonian or an Equimaux; in com. 
plexion, a Negroe or a Circa tan? 

Theſe are the queſtions which I. 
Zimmerman examines, at large, in 
the firſt chapter of this interelting 
work; and which he-anlwers to our 


tisfaction of all whom they may con- 
cern ; as he ſupports the timplicity 


of creation, and the dignity of hu- 
man nature, in oppoſition to all phi- 


loſophic levelling. He begins with 
animadverting on the degrees of 
cold which the human frame is able 


to ſuſtain with impunity. _ 


The greateſt degree of natural 
cold that has hitherto been aicer- 
tained by the thermometer, is that 
mentioned by the elder Gmelin, at 
Jeneſeiſk, 58 deg N. lat. in the year 
1735. It commenced in January, 
and was fo ſtrong, that the mercury 
of Fahrenheit's thermomenter ſunk 
two degrees below the freezing point. 
Birds tell dead on the ground, and 
every thing capable of freezing be- 


| came ice. This fact, which has 


What degrees of heat or cold is 
man capable of ſuſtaining ? How and 
wheretore does he inhabit ſuch a di- 
verſity of climates ? Does this capa- 

_ city proceed from the toughneſs and 


Pliability of his corporeal ſyſtem, or 
is he, as M. de Buffon maintains, in- 
debted to his mental powers alone 


— JS 


1 been called in queſtion by ſome, | 


2 


rendered credible by the narrattie 
given by M. Pallas, in bis travels 
through Siberia, in the year 177% 
A He : tells us that, It Krafſnoyjark, 
the cold was fo extreme, on the mia 
of December, that the mercury ſunk 
to 80 degrees below (o), and _ 
days afterward, it froze in the ball. 


hon l e, 
| Untortunately, this gentleman s the 


mometer was not graduated — 
ciently low to enable him to ma 


* 


kor the advantage? Again, what | more accurate obſervations; büt . 
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WE cording to Brown's experiments, not 
les than 370 degrees below (o) are 
. requiſite chmpletely ; 
WE quicklilver*. Not leſs extraordi- 
W nary muſt that degree of cold have 
been which the Engliſh ſuſtained at 
6 Churchill's River, in Hudſon's Bay, 


according to the narrative given by 
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D 
my 
2 
4 
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75 


Middleton. The Lanoſeen was fro- 
zen twelve feet, and brandy could 


the warmeſt rooms. Whoever ex- 
poſed himſelf to the open air was in 


'B in a warmer climate 3 and it is ſup- 


utmoſt ſafety. 
vages, who live very near to Hud 
ſon's Bay, and the Eſquimaux Indi- 
ans, hunt, almoſt naked, the whole 
ſeverity of their ſeaſons. 
== under Hemſkirk, in the year 1597, 
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a warmer atmoſphere; and the white 
fox (canis lagopus } was the only ani- 
mal that remained. Crantz, in his 
account of Greenland, aſſerts that 


þ 4 
459 * 
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heads, necks, and legs, naked; that 
the Norwegian peaſants work with 


till he hair is frozen together, and 
when in a perſpiration by labour, cool 
themſelves by rolling in the ſnow, 
without receiving any injury.” 


* Inſtances of a ſimilar nature, 
Ty 
what degree of heat the human frame 


rn 


— A I * 
1 
. 


lect u +4 
above facts given in Biſhop Watſon's 


to congeal the 


not be prevented ſrom freezing in 


| winter through, notwithſtanding the 
The Dutch 


the inhabitants are very ſlightly 
clothed, and that they go with their 


their boſoms expoſed to the cold, 


I 8 Aſter having produced | ſeveral 0. 


danger of loſing the epidermis of his 
face and hands. Yet this degree of 
cold did not prove fatal to thoſe born 


ported by the inhabitants with the. 
The Canadian ſa- 


= who were obliged to paſs a winter 
in Nova Zembla, reſiſted the ſeve- 
rity of the cold, though the white | 
bear, native of theſe regions, ſought | 


Many of our readers will recol- 
4 %0re ample narrative of the 


= Zimmerman Geographical Hiſtory of Man. 


cuſtom, bore it 


philoſopher proceeds to enquire 


is able to ſuſtain without apparent 
detriment. Adauſon obſer ved, that 
in Senegal, 17 degrees N. lat. Faren- 
heit's thermometer was riſen in the 


ſhade to 108 degrees; and that 
near the coaſt it ſtood at 1174. The 


Sicilians, during the Sirok winds, 
reſiſt a heat of 112 degrees; and the 
negroes frequently to the 120 deg. 
and ſometimes far above it. 


But the artificial heat which has 


been ſuſtained, is much more aſto- 


| niſhing. M. Zimmerinan has collect - 
ed various inſtances of this; and 
quotes, among others, tlie experi- 


ments made by Lord Mulgrave, Dr 
Solander, Sir J. Banks, and Dr Blag- 
den, from which it appears that they 
could reſiſt 211, 224, 260 degrees 


of heat without being roatted alive. 
But the reſiſting powers of Dr Blag- 


den himſelf, who ſupported, for 


eight minutes, a heat exceeding that 
of boiling water by 48 degrees, mult 
| yield to thoſe of the French girls 
mentioned by Mefirs Du Hamel and 
Tillet; who inform us, as they were 
making enquiries concerning a diſ- 


eaſe which had infected the grain, 
that they found at Rochefoucault in 


Angoumors, ſome female ſervants 
who bore the heat of their ovens, in 
which fruits and meats were baked, 
more than ten minutes, with the ut- 
molt compoſure. 
ans, on accurate examination, found 
the heat of an oven to be exactly 
2753, of Fahr. therm. 
that of Dr Blagden no leſs than 15 
degrees. The girls were frequently 
obliged to expoſe themſelves to this 
heat; and, through the power of 
without any perni- 


Theſe academici- 


cious effects“. 


— EE — ——— 


of France and Switzerland, their 


domeſtic ovens are very large, and it 
is cuſtomary for the ſervant maids, 


elegaut Elays, vol. i. Eſſay ih. } inſtead of uſing aa inſtrument, to go 
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* It is neceſſary to inform the 
Engliſh reader, that, in many parts 
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It has been ſhewn that no animal 
can withſtaud the extreme cold of 


the northern climates, equal to man, 


excepting the canis lagopus ; and ex- 
periments further prove that he is 
 1apreme in the oppotite quality. Ac- 


cording to Dr Blagden, a bitch re- 


ſiſted the 220th degree of heat. Til- 
let's bird, the Loxia, died in the 
heat of 16912. A rabbet bore to- 


lerably well 164, but a cock could 


not endure a heat of 169 deg. without 


danger. Thus it appear that man, 


and man alone, is formed to reſiſt 


the two extremes: that he lives, and | 


continues healthy under all the va- 
riations of temperature from the 


232d of natural cold, 
cegrecot natural heat. 
No leſs wonderful is the differ- 
ence of preſſure which the human 
body 1s capable of ſuſtaining with- 


to the 130th 


out detriment, which amounts, ac- | 
cording to an accurate eſtimate made 


by our author, to no leſs than a di- 


verſity of 153,000 pounds : that is, 
the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the | 


bodies of thoſe who inhabit conntries 
level with the ſea is greater by 


the above weight, than the inhabi- 
taats of the Cordilliers experience. 


And it is well known that Divers 
can occaſionally ſuſtain upward of 
300,000 pounds more than the weight 


a. 


2" NEE" 


ſupported by the inhabitant of a 


ſtrand, without any material detri- 


n | 


'This univerſality of his frame ex- 


| Poſes man to a great diverlity of at- 


moſpheres. He breathes, and often | 
continues heakhy, in airs ſurcharged | 
with watery particles, and laden 


With noxious vapours. Many thou- 


F< OE 


ſands paſs their days in the mines of 
Potoſi; and Condamine informs us, 


that he found healthful inhabitants 


2 


into theſe glowing ovens, and fetch 


out the different articles of grain, 


H 


1 


Zimmerman Geographical Hiſtory of Man. 


{ (To concluded in our next.) 


x 


in a country between Loxa and Ty, 
where they were tree from rains only 
during two months in the ye; 
Man is no leſs qualified by nature 1, 


derive wholſome nouriſhment jrom 
whatever ſpecies of food he may gd 


in each climate. Both his appetite 
and his make prove him to he cat. 
nivorous, granivorous, frugivorons, 
and ichthyolagous. The Green, 
lander ſatiates his appetite with the 
raw fleih of a whale, and wathes it 


down with the blood of the fox, 
The inhabitants of Jakuti fecd Inxy. 


710uſly on mice, wolves, foxes, hor. 
fes, &c. while the poor Lybian is 


contented with dried gratshoppers, 
| Numberlats ſects of India feed on 
Tice, while an European ſtomach 
can bear at one meal, a farrago of 


: * . £1 . 8 0 
milk, ſoups, mineral waters, oil, yi- 


negar, muſtard, beer, various forts 


of wines, butchers meat, poultry, fiſh 


vegetables, and fruits; and after 
{ ward, to aſſiſt digeſtion, will take a 


ſmall mouthful of brandy, _ 
Profeſſor Zimmerman now de- 


| mands, in oppolitian to the Count de. 


oo nee 
Is it to talents and ingenuity, 


that the Greenlander, the £iqui- 
| maux, the Canadian, are beholden 


for their power to reſiſt the cold! 


Do theſe enable the peaſant to ex- 
poſe his open breaſt and naked limbs 
| to the ſeverity of a Northern winter! 
or the +Negroe to ſuſtain a vertical 
ſun healthy and ſtrong, though the 
burning ſands ſcorch the foles of his 
feet? The mind, it is true, can pro- 
cure many accommodations tor the 
body; can ſupply it with warm 


clothing, ſhelter it from the ſun's 
rays, teach to man the various vIes 
of iron, and inſtruct him to form 
weapons, &c, ; but it cannot, wil 


all its influence, render him the in- 
babitant of every region, were not 
his body ſo adapted, by the tougi 


neſs and pliability of its frame. 


oy 


0 N oLD AGE. 
5 0 every period of life, chat of 


pain and anxiety. The powers of 
the body and mind become weak and 
Went: and a ſuperior degree of 
© reſignation is required to prevent the 


N os Ga” RO: 


4 Y ol the unlovelineſs of age affect the 
lerty of youth. But were age as 
much honoured and revered in Eng 
© land as it is in Egypt, 1 flatter my- 
Fr many would not ſacrifice to 
ye ſhrine of folly, and at the age of 
© fifty atfect as much yonthtulneſs in 
| 1. dreſs, undrſtanding and behavi- 
] : our, as at fifteen. 


os 5 
3 3 


tion, and rational amuſements, will 


Vinter of their days calm and pleaſant. 


3 Perhaps nothing has more 2 


ſoul, than muſic. 


( Muſic has . to ſoothe a ſa- 
vage breaſt, _ 


oak.“ 


And, as the inimitable Shakeſpeare 
beautifully ſays, 


- himſelf, 


« Nor is not moved with concord of 
„ ſweet ſounds, 


1 Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems and 
-* ſpoils. 
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3 Y experience that dull vacuity too often 
Ten on minds uninformed. To 
em the mag of autumn, the mel- 


old age is the moſt ſubject to 


mind, at an advanced ſeaſon of life, 
tom acquiring that peeviſhneſs and 
Y ncolenet occaſioned by a diſpoſition 
o view things on their dark fide. 
| Others indeed give into a contrary 
3 | extreme, and from a miſtaken notion 


They who are 
: early accuſtomed to reading, reflec- 


EZ ſnd themſelves enabled to render the 
E Muſic, drawing, and dancing, ſorm 


= a pleaſing part of a lady's education. 7 


© lieve the mind, and harmonize the 


- To ſolten rocks, or bend a knotted | 


„The man that hath no muſic in 


| Ther who poſſeſs the benmiful art 
el drawing from nature, cannot well 


On Old Age. 


and delight. 
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low tints which nature at that ſeaſon 
throws over her declining charms, 
bave equal power to pleaſe. with the 
blooming verdure of chearful Spring. 


The ruins over which ſhe has caſt her 


darkelt gloom, the craggy rock or the 
diſtant blue hills, the humble cottage 
or the ruſtic ſpire that peeps above 

the grove, theſe 6ll the mind with 
agreeable ſenſations. The heart that 
can be thus amuſed, cannot, I think, 
be either vicious or ill employed. But 


the firſt great picaſure of human lifes 


which improves while it delights, is 
that of reading: 
amuſement mor yield; it is that 
which expands the ſoul, enlarges the 
ideas, and teaches us to ſee men and 
manners in the moſt pleaſing point 
of view. 


ed mind require comſort and conſo- 


lation? Let it peruſe the writings 75 


our moſt eminent Divines, and i 

maſt feel ſoothed and relieved. 55 
Eiſtory we learn the manners of other 
nations; and while we give to the 
ſons of Rome their due applauſe, 


pay the tribute of a tear to Africa's 


dark race; and while we contemplate 
the magnificenice of an Alﬀtatic mo- 


| narch;.. pity the needy wreich who 
treads the burning ſands of Arabia. 
Does the mind ſeek amuſement by 
ligbter ſtudies? Poetry muſt charm 
Had every one in their 
youth been taught to look upon read- 
10g as their greateſt ſource of pleaſure. 
many comgemny” | 


there would not be ſo m 
tible beings, who in their grand cli- 


macteric expoſe themſelves to the pit; 7 
of the thinking, and the ridicule of 
the inconliderate. 


In ſupport of my arguments, + © 


will introduce the characters of 
EV ELINA and AMELIA. © 


The youth of Eyzi1s4 paſſed with 


improvement in a circle of ſelect 
friends, with a ſufficient. intercourſe 
with the world to give that eaſe 


and poliſh to the manners, which is 


not to be acquired in perpetual. re- 


re. 
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tirement. Her ſituation obliged her 
do move in the gayer ſcenes of life. 
There, if beauty did not gain her uni- 
verſal admiration, her elegant de- 
portment, her amiable diſpoſition | 
_ warmed every virtuous heart in her fa- 
vour, and firuck the malevolent. 
tongue of Envy dumb. 
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and admiration. 
of Folly her ſplendid appearance 
might excite envy: but in the breaſt 


Far different were the purſuits of 


and fawning dependents, ſhe fancied 
herſelf a ſecond Helen. 
ing paſſion entered in dreſs, ſhow, 
In the daughters 


of Virtye it could raiſe no other 
ſenſation but that of pity or con- 
tempt. > „ = 
Elina had facrificed her youth 


and happineſs to a brutal huſband, 
whom ſhe married to oblige her pa- 
rents. The only conſolation left her 
Jas that of having done her duty: by 
her conduct ſhe ſo ſoftened the heart 
of cruelty as to gain the bleſſings of a 
dying huſband. Once more left at 
liberty, ſhe retired from the great 
World, to form the minds of her 

children. 8 


Her reign- 


 Anzrtia, Accuſtomed from her ear- 
Teſt days to the flattery of ſervants 


-— ed. 


Time and diſſipation deſtroyed the 


beauty of AuELIA, yet ſtill ſhe went 
on in the ſame gay career; but no 
longer is ſhe an object of admiration | 
to the beaux, or of envy to the fair; 
no longer does ſhe hear the ſoothing 


voice of Flattery. The young ridicule 


Her, the old deſpiſe her. She cannot 
look forward with pleaſure, becauſe 
ſhe cannot reflect on the paſt with 
comfort. Devoured with ſpleen, 
envy, and ill nature, all avoid her, 
and leave her to drag out her days 


with the reflection, that ſhe leaves 


not one heart that will lament her 
„ STOTT I 5 
The happy, the pious Everina 


enjoys every comfort ariſing from a 


"virtuous heart and a well-ſpent life. 


By people of all ranks and ages her 


** 


— — 


Aeccunt of tuo Lapland Girls, 


company is ſolicited, for her coy, 


ſation is at once pleaſing, chearſyl, 


and inſtructive. Her religion is nat 
of that auſtere kind, which by throx. 


ing a gloom over ſociety drives from 


its terrific preſence the young and 


gay; hers is the dear companion gf 
her private hours: it enables her tg 
inſtruct the unimproved, and chear the 
heart borne down by affliction. Mer 
charity is not diſplayed with often, 
tation; hers is genuine philan. 
thropy: it is exerciſed on its objec 
in a manner as private as juſt; and 
thouſands feel her beneficence without 
being permitted to declare her worth, 


| Thus ſhe cannot appear without er. 


citing the molt pleaſing ſenſatiors 
1n every brealt where virtue has taken 


| UP its abode. 


Let the young and gay reflect, that 
a yonth ſpent in folly, idleneſs, and 
diſſipation, cannot fail of making at 
old age of pain, anguith, and deſpair, 


| Let them remember the fate of Any 


Lia, and by the exertion of every 
virtue be as equally happy, pious 
and deſerving, as the truly amiabe 
,, SENEL, 


cc ro txt) 


| Account of tao Lapland Girls, brought 


to England by Sir H. G. Lidatl. 


J Map you a promiſe, that befor 
I é concluded my correſpondenet, 


| would fend you ſome account of 


the two female adventurers that ac 
companied us from Lapland, It i 
now my intention to give you tha 
intelligence. The motives whici 
induced Sir H. G. L. to bring then 
ſo very far from their native home 
are ſufficiently known*. His hum 


| nity and particular attention to them 


——— 


| * We have been informed that 4 
journey was undertaken, and the gib 


brought to England, in conſequelte 
CC 
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Account of tauo 


YM chen in England, his great care 


dbhat they ſhould meet with no acci- 
dent im their return, and the compa- 
rative opulence with which he ſent 


tem back to their native mountains, 


"oY 


* 


do credit to that heart which plan- 
ned the whole journey. Many un- 
far and uncharitable cenſures, I 
know. have been thrown upon theſe 
innocent Laplanders. The voice of 
2 buſy rumour is not often filent upon 


> — 


IA 
4 


temper, joined to good health and 
good ſpirits, is very apt to be miſ- 
interpreted by the moroſe and cen · 
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foundation for any reflections upon 
the Lapland girls, I dare venture to 
= firm. It is therefore cruel male- 


. 


. nocence from mere ſuſpicion. 
We firſt met with our two female 
travellers at Igſund, a ſmall town, 


ſuch ſubjects. An eaſy conſtitutional | 
ſorious. That this was the only 


H volence to attempt to depreciate in- 


me property of Clas Grill, knight 


ol the order of Vaſa, and chief di- 


pany. Their names are Sigree and 


= Anea, and they are natives of Jock- 
mo Lapmatk. With reſpect to their 


E perſons, they are low in ſtature, with 


broad features like the reſt of their 
country- women. We muſt not, how- 


1 ever, meaſure the beauty of a Lap- 


lander by the ſtandard of other coun- 


tries. Cuſtom, in many reſpects, an- 
ſwers the purpoſe of a more perfect 


model. And there is no doubt but 


a one, or the ſable charms of the other, 
0 the alabaſter ſkin or glowing 
unts of the moſt celebrated Engliſh 


Belle. 
boading them to take this journey. 


3 tentions were good, and relied ſo en 
. rely upon the promiſe of Sir H. G. 


3 back again to their friends and coun- 
3 try, chat they made very little op- 


a Laplander or a Negro would pre- 
A fer the ſubſtantial beauties of the 


y They ſeemed ſo ſatisfied that our in- 


_ 


rector of the Swediſh E. India com- 


We had no great difficulty in per- 5 


L. that he would ſend them ſafely | 


Lapland Girls. 613 
poſition to his propoſals. In all pro- 
bability the poverty.of theſe females, 
joined to an enterprizing ſpirit, oc- 
caſioned their eaſy acquieſcence. 
They thought that if they returned 
at all, a circumſtance they ſaw no 
room to doubt, they would not 
return in the ſame ſtate of indigence 
in which they then were. 


parents ſhould conſent to their un- 
dertaking this arduous journey. They 
did ſo, without any bribe or any o- 
promiſe of our baronet. They dropt, 


them ſom. From I2ſund, they ac- 


ate leave and returned home. How 
extraordinary was the confidence of 
theſe old people! Nothing but the 


turn loaden with opulence, probably 
could have tempted them to have 


this 15 not apparent, as they were 
bribed into their conſent. 


be allowed me to reaſon from hence, 
that the nearer we approach to x 


cording to your own pleaſure, 


| had determined to - underiake the 
journey, among other queſtions, they 


| delired to know whether there were 
I know. 


any churches in England, 
not what idea they could have form- 


reformed religion, and partly of pa- 


gans, or of thoſe who profeſs no re- 
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It is more ſurprizing that their 


ther conſideration than the faithful 
indeed, ſome natural tears, but auipd 


companied their children a part of 
their journey, then took an affection- 


idea that their daughters would re- 


parted from them. Though even 


not ſo mercenary as to expect to be 
Will it 


ſtate of nature, the leſs the human 

mind is ſubject to ſuſpicions? There 
| are philoſophers that would purſue 
this idea through all its windings =: 
but as I pretend not to ſo exalted a 
character, I ſhall, after having tarted 
the game, ſuffer you to purſue it, ac- 


When our Lapland female friends 


ed of this country. Probably they 
| imagined that it was ſomething like 
their own, and that the inhabitants 
| conlilted partly of profeſſors of the 
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ügion at all. How far ſuch an idea 
would have been conſiſtent with 


truth, I ſhall not take upon me to 
determine. The Lapland girls, how- 
ever, were not without their ſenti— 
ments of religion. 


And before they 
left their own country applied to their 


Miniſter for a certificate of their fide- 
litv to their own church. | 


The female Laplanders, with three 


more as companions, walked on foot 


with the five rein deer near ſix hund- 
red miles by land, before they reach- 


ed Gottenburg, where we met them, 
and embarked altogether for Eng- 


land. 


You will excuſe me if 1 digreſs. 
for one moment on the ſubject of 


theſe rein-deer. Theſe animals ſince 
their arrival in England have bred, 


and are likely to become very pro- 
lific. 
naturaliſts have affirmed that they 
will never thrive or breed in any 
country but Lapland. The experi- 
ment which has been made upon 
this occaſion will effectually confute 
this idea. Few indeed have had the 
ſame advantages in making it as Sir 


Monlieur Buffon and other 


Henry George Liddel, as few can 
have that convenience, and ground 
for them to walk on that he has 


at Eſlington-caſtle, one of his coun- 
try-ſeats, ſituated in the northern 


part of the county of Northum- 


berland. Upon the eſtate there are 
ſeveral large fir plantations, beſides 
very extenſive moors abounding in 
white mols, a ſort of food they are 
particularly fond of: notwithſtand- 
ing, they will eat good graſs or fog 
From their preſent appearance there 
ſcems no doubt but they will be- 
come very numerous, and amply re- 
pay Sir H. G. L. for his great ex- 
pence in bringing them to Eng- 


ll 


The female Laplanders were re- 
ceived in this country as great curi- 
gſities, and viſited by all ranks of 
people. And probably they were as 


Account of two Lapland Girls, + 


females were truly amiable, 1 


happy diſpolitions. pictured in their 


curious to ſee others, as other; 
to ſee them. I have before to! 
that they were lively and ch 
I may add alſo that they were grace. 
ful and unaffeted. The natural la 
bits and conſtitutions of theſ> n 


Were 
d JO 
earful; 


ö heir 
tempers ſteady and unvariable, ther 
faces. Beſides, they were Particular. 
ly eaſy in their address, eſpecially 
Sigree, ſo much ſo, that inſtead cf 


their Lapland mountains you would 


have imagined their educa lion had 
been in the drawing room. This 
obſervation has heen frequently 
made by Lady L. whoſe natural eſs 
and politeneſs give the greateſt weipht 
to her opinion. e 
It is ſome ſatisfaction, too, to re. 
flect that during their ſtay in Eng- 
land they loſt none of thoſe natural 


| accompliſhments which they brouglt 


along with them. Though introdu. 
ced to people of diſtinction, they loſt 


none of their modeſty and humility; 


though diſtant from their native 
country, and pofhbly uncertain of 
their return, they loſt none of their 


livelineſs 


The time came when they were 


to return; and the ſame. friend who 
brought them into this country was 
particularly anxious that they fhould 


meet with no accidents in returning, 


They re-embarked in the ſame iy 
that brought them, and we know tor 
certain that they ſafely reachel 
their native land after an abſence of 


ſeveral months. When our Lap 
land female adventurers returned i 


| their native country, we were in⸗ 


formed by a correſpondent from 
Sweden, that their appearance in that 


kingdom, and in the city of Stock 


holm, was not leſs attended to as 


novelty, than when they firſt arrived 


in England. The curioſity of ts 
| Swedes was great, and their 1nterro” 
gatories many, concerning the te“ 


| ception they met with in Englan 


. 


To all theſe queſtions they were abl2 
W to give the moit ſatisfactory anſwers. 
W Their apparel, and their little {tock ot 
BE riches, teſtified the manner in which 
5 they bad been treated: and they 


; 38 - 


© themſelves expreſſed the molt grate- 
Fol regard to the hoſpitality of Ka- 
* venſworth-caltle, and the liberal fa- 
E yours they had received from its wor- 
5 thy owners. . 5 
When the King of Sweden's bro— 
E ther heard of their arrival at Stock- 
holm, he expreſſed a deſire to ſee 
them. They were accordingly uſher- 
ed into his preſence. The royal 
= Swede was very particular in en- 
E quiring into all the circumſtances of 
their journey. | 


Their replies, all 
tended to the honour of the Englith 
5 ration, and they did not ſcruple to 
inform him of their reluctance to 
leave that land of hoſpitality. 5 
© Though the untutored minds of 
E theſe girls could never have hecn 
taught any of the ſublimer virtues, 
or impreſſed with a proper ſenſe of 
& gratitude, yet from all theſe circum- 
ſtances it is evident that they polſeſs- 
ed it in all its purity. They loſt no 
opportunity in England, or iu Swe- 
den, and, I doubt not, afterwards in 
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Lapland, of gratefully acknowleds- | 
ng the favours of their ices] 
Benefactor. Whey they returned 
io their native huts, they found 
dhemſelves poſſeſſed of wealth, much 
fſuperior to their neighbours : ſor o- 


baron. They poſſeſſed in Englith 
3 com. pounds, which, in the cur- 
= rency of Sweden, is equal to one 
43 thouſand two hundred and fifty dol- 
A ans ilver mint, or three thouſand 
leren hundred and fifty, copper 
mit. Nor was this all their riches ; 
7 chey had, belides, many beautiful 
| Preſents of trinkets, both valuable 
I and numerous.—lt is one part of the 


4 
* 
4828 
= 


& 2dorn the bride with a crown orna- 


pbalence entirely depends upon com- 


© c * a1 . | 
Aemony at a Lapland wedding, to 
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trinkets, and on theſe occaſions the 


moſt ſplendid baubles are generally 


borrowed of their more opulent 
neighbours. In this kind of gaiety 
and ſplendour, our travellers excel 
their whole country; and their Eng- 
Iiſh trinkets are obtained at a great 


price to deckout and ornament their 
marriage ſolemnities. 
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7 'F was the wiſh of an ingenious 
periodical writer about | forty: 


years ince, that the ancient doctrine 


of the Metempſychojis, or Tramſini- 
oration of Souls had been true, or 
60 | FINS | 1 Kats . ; 
could be proved to be well-tounded; 


and I muit honeſtly confeſs that the 


ſame has very often been my with. 


| Nay 1 fee ſo much juſtice, propriety, 
and good ſenſe in this doctrine, that it 
is with dithculty I can perſuade myſelf 


that it is not truce, that is to ſay, that 
we have no, proots of its being true. 
Be it, however, true or falſe, I have 
ſelected it as the ſubject of this day's 
paper, and by way ct introduction to 
my own remarks, it appears neceſ- 


| ſary to give ſome account of this 


doctrine itſelf, as held by the an- 
cients. 8 75 55 
Pythagoras, of whom all my 


readers muſt have heard or read, had 


a notion that the ſouls of men (after 
their death) paſſed into other bodies, 


of a good or bad, a happy or unhappy 


kind, according to the lives they had 
If they had been very wicked 
(as ſome men perchance are) they 
were tranſmigrated, that is, their 
ſouls were, by ſome ſort of proceſs 


into the bodies 


| where after they had expiated ther 


L mented with a variety of gaudy. 


4E 2 former 


that we are unacquainted with, pur 
of certain beaiis, 
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juſt puniſhment inflicted on the un- 
worthy. 5 W ho would envy. 1 rich 
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former crimes, they paſſed again in- 
to the bodies of men; but if en they 
mitbehaved, they were again con- 
figned to the forms and natures of 
brutes. If they had lived virtuous 
lives, they were tranfmigrated into 
the bodies of other human crea- 
tures, or ſome very happy beaſt, for 


Pythagoras had a notion that ſome of 


the brute creation merited to be cal- 
led happy in a ſuperior degree. 
This doctrine, although exploded 
in our ſyſtems of religion and happi- 
neſs, is ſtill retained among certain 


1dolaters of India and China; and 
makes the principal foundation o 


their religion. It has met with its op- 
ponents among writers of former ages, 
and would perhaps be ſtill combated 
by the polemic divines of our days, 


but for one good reaſon, namely, tha 


it has now no ſupporters. 
This doctrine, however, is emi- 
nently calculated for the purpoſes of 
Jusrick. We all know that in this 
world © the race is not always to the 


_ ITwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong, | 

Neither riches to men of underſtand- 
ing:“ but as ſoon as we believe in | 
and embrace the doctrine of the tranſ- | 


The Trifer, No. XL. 


| he adulterated to the brave (oldivs 


| the Doatrine has not been revived, 
eſpecially in an age when it is ſo 


verty, meek diſtreſs, &c are heard in 
every corner of our ſtrects, and al 


bed, they ſhould ſoon repoſe in ſtate 
on velvet down. This, too, would 


covetous of their nejighbours—and 


migration of ſonls, we fee that ample 


Juſtice is done to the meritorious, and 


man glorying in his wealth, pinching 


Dives in the character of a coa/-hor/e 2. 
who would envy the unfeeling and in- 


tereſted man who wallowed in wealth 
pProcured at the expence of the blood 


and lives of poor nepro ſlaves, if he 


foreſaw that very ſoon the tyrant 
would be drawing a hackney coach, 


whip? So fully perſuaded am I, at 
certain times, of this doQrine, that 
*1 think I could bring examples of it 


to gratify the defires of a w!/hing 


bis tenants and deſpiſing his poor re- 
lations, if he was convinced that in a 
 Tew years he would ſee that fame 


{ CONSOLATION, our OWN Notions on 
| that ſubject muſt ſurely have thepre 
| ference to Pythagoras's ſyſtem. 

{ conceive that no man after long-ſul- 
and every hour of his life cut by the | 


in plenty. I queſtion very much 


whether the keeper of the Baſtile was 


* 


of the 14th and 15th centuries, and 


been eſtabliſned fince Chriſtianity 


ſtreſs on the utility of the doctrine as 
do on its being calculated for Jus ick. 


hopes of a happy eternity for the 
chance of again animating the M4: 
} pieſt of men, or bealts either, in this 


not a jailor in Queen Mary's Gay; zul 
I have ſome notion that an err 
contractor lately dead is now Gin, 
penance in a cart, and tottering ups 
der the load of thoſe proviſions which 


and {ailors. _ 

Nor is this doctrine better calen. 
lated to promote the ends of Trees 
than of ConsoLaTiIOon. The com. 
plaints of modeſt merit, humble pz. 


though the ſufferers may place their 
hopes on rewards ſomewhat ſuperior 
to thoſe Pythagoras has propoted, 
yet it would be lome comfort to be 
aflured that after expiring on a flock 


admirably ſuit thoſe peri-ms who, 
impatient of their own ſituations, are 


on this account I am turpriſed that 


much the faſhion with ©. our liberal 
divines?” to revive the muſty herelies 


prefer them to the doctrines that have 


was founded. I ſay, that mere 


people, the eflabliſhment of the Mr- | 
TEMPSYCHOSIS would bid fair to be 
very popular rt 

With regard to CONSOLATION, 
however, I do not place fo much 


If we conſider it only as affording 


fering in this life, would exchange bis 


world. It is preſumed, therefore 


that Jusrict is the chief foundatin 


a end of the metempfychoſis, and 
r che ſake of that it is not very 
WE. cd to wiſh it to be true. That 
einen ſhould one day or other be 
EE... that gentleman of the Tur/ 
WS ould be horſes, that philoſophers 
ould be cats killed in air pumps, 
that the ſecretartes and Hatterers of 
great men ſhould be ſtarved aniels, 
that debauchces ſhould be goats, and. 
overs, game: cock t, is all conſiſtent 
Vith tric juſtice, and what molt 
] people would with to ſee. | 


— 2 Sy x 


g ſort of tranſmigration even in this 
| life, ſufficient at leaſt to humble the 
pride of the great, and moderate the 
deſires of the poor. We have ſeen 
one who formerly enjoyed the ſmiles 
Y of fortune, begging his bread from 


= thoſe he uſed to deſpiſe; and it is no 


EZ uncommon occurrence for a faſhion- 
able demirep, who has laid princes 


and lords at her feet, who has aſ- | 
ctoniſhed the gay, and confounded the | 
decent, by a diſplay of her liveries and 


aquipage, I ſay it is no uncommon 
thing to fee ſuch a woman dying in 
miſery in a poor houſe, or ſupplicat- 
ing the aſſiſtance of the meaneſt of 
the vulgar to preſerve the remains of 
a 2 miſerable life. Such tranſmigra- 
tions are not very uncommon, and 


5 


ol a ſyſtem of Nature. 


2 Bs. 


band. 
lo the Author of the TairLER. 


cu 
= Cularly where you compare the 
pu 


rney thro life, and common jour- 


$ <taphors and alluſions, I beg you 


EZ Indeed, we fometimes behold a 


ſerve to ſhow that vice often performs | 
all that the Pythagoreans imagined | 
do be brought about in conſequence 


The following letter is juſt come to 


I ] Have read your papers on Travel- 
1 g with great attention, parti- 


eps from place to place. But, Sir, 
I am not fufficiently learned in 
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your opinion on it 


to ſchool, at ten years old 1 was taken 
home to my father and mother's, 
where I have been ever ſince—] have 
learned all things common for young 
ladies to learn, ſuch as reading, writ- 


ing, French, a little millenary, and a 


great deal of houſe-keeping—L am 
kept very cloſely at home, becauſe 
my father ſays, the young fellows 


lowed to walk out, and then, no far- 
Now, Mr TkiFLER, as this is my 
courſe of exiſtence, I am quite at a 
loſs to find any reiemblance betwixt 


twenty years ago to have arrived at 


an Inn, where bad weather and croſs 


accidents have detained me ever ſince; 


But if, Sir, you will till have it that 


Iam on a journey, be ſo good as tell 


me Hob far I am got? and oblige, 


Yours, | 


SARAH MOVEABLE. 


| From our Inn, Broad. 


gate, Auguſt 31, 1789. ) 5 


time to conſider the ſaid difficulty. 


|| poovoonogh noo nod 


| bs Anecdotes of Foſeph Baretti. 


| (Conclded from page 433). 


| r O Mr. Baretti's Defence of his 


. Country Mr. Sharp publiſhed 


a reply, and from the writings of 


his opponent endeavoured to juſtify 


will conſider my caſe, and give me 


I was born juſt twenty years 490 
When five years old I was ſent 


now-a-days are wicked rakes We 
ſee little or no company at home, and 
Sunday is the only day that I am al- 


ther than church, and home again— 


my life and a Journey I rather ſeem 
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The TzirLER preſents compliments 
to his Correſpondent—but is at a loſs. 
to determine how far /he has got— — 
before he knows where ſhe is going? 
and recommends her in the mean 


| the fidelity of his repreſentation, 
— . This: 
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This produced a rejoinder from Mr. 


Baretti, which concluded the contro- 
verſy. If the picture drawn by Mr. 


Sharp was extravagant in ſome par- 
ticulars, it certainly did not ariſe from 
a deſign to miſrepreſent. III health, 
which prevented him from viewing 
the ſcenes he deſcribed, and ſome 
_ miſrepreſentations from 
people, ſeem to have contributed to 
_ the miſtakes into which he was led 
in his account of Italy. The diſpute 
was productive of this conſequence z 
it deſtroyed the reputation of Mr, 
Sharp's work, which fince that time 
has been totally negleted. 
Aſter Mr. Baretti's return to Eng- 
land he made ſeveral excurſions a- 


broad. He particularly attended 


Dr. Johnſon and the Thrale family 
to Paris; and in February 1769 he 
made a ſecond tour thro? part of 
Spain, from whence he had but juſt 
returned, when an event took place 
which hazarded his life at. the time, 


and probably diminiſhed, in future, 


| ſome of the eſtimation in which, un- 
til then, he bad been held amongſt 


bis friends. On the 6th of October, 
returning from the Orange Coffee- 
houſe between fix and ſeven o'clock, 
and going haſtily up the Haymarket, 
he was accolted by a woman, who | 
behaving with great indecency, he | 
was provoked to give her a blow on 
the hand (as he declared) accompa- | 
nied with ſome angry words. This 
occaſioned a retort from her, in which 

ſeveral opprobrious terms were uſed 


towards him; and three men, who 
appeared to be connected with the 


Woman, immediately interfering, and 
endeavouring to puſh him from the 
pavement, with a view to throw him 


into a puddle, in order to trample 
on him, he was alarmed for. his ſafe- 


ty, and raſhly ſtruck one of them with 
aknife. He was then purſued by them 
all, and another of them collaring him, | 
will not be ſuppoſed to have voluntä- 


he again ſtruck the aſſailant, Evan 


Morgan, with his knife ſeveral times, | 


intereſted 


Anecdotes of Baretii. 
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and gave him ſome wounds, of which 
he died in the Middleſex Hoſpital the 
next day. Mr. Baretti was immedi. 
ately taken into cuſtody, and at the 
enſuing ſeſſions tried at the 000 
Bailey. He refuſed to, accept the 
privilege of having a jury of halt 
toreigners. The evidence agaiuſt 


him were the Woman, the TWO men, 


the conſtable, a patient in Middleſer 


Hoſpital, and the ſurgeon. When 


called upon for his defence, he read a 


paper which contained a narrat'ye of 
the unfortunate tranſaction, wich the 
reaſons which obliged him to act with 
ſo much 
Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury, 


#4 


violence. This, my 


he concluded, is the belt account ! 
can give of my unfortunate accident; 
for what is done in two or three 


minutes, in fear and terror, is not to 
be minutely deſcribed, and the court. 
and jury are to judge, 
Lordſhip, and every perſon preſent, 
will think that a man of my age, cha- 


1 hope your 


racer, and way of life, would not 


{ ſpontaneouſly quit my pen to engage 
in an outrageous tumult. I hope it 


will eaſily be conceived, that a man 


almoſt blind could not but be ſeized 
with terror on ſuch a ſudden attack as 
this. 


1 hope it will be ſeen, that my 
knife was neither a weapon of (Hence 
or defence: I wear it to carve fruit 
and ſweet meats, and not to kill my 
fellow-creatures. It is a general cul- 
tom in France not to put kuives upon 
the table, ſo that even ladies wear tem 


in their pockets for general ule. 1 
have continued to wear it after my re- 
turn, becauſe I have found it cccafion- 
ally convenient. Little did I think 


ſuch an event would ever have hp- 


pened: let this trial turn out as fa 
vourable as my innocence ma) de- 


ſerve, ſtill my regret will endufe 45 


long as life ſhall laſt. A man who vas 
lived full fifty years, and ſpent molt of 


that time inaſtudious manner,] hope, 


rily engaged in ſo deſperate an _ 


| -onfident of my own innocence, and 

Engliſh diſcernment to trace out truth, 
laid refolve to wave the privilege 
granted to foreigners by the laws of 
this kingdom: nor was my motive a 


E tive was my life and honour ; that it 
© (ould not be thought I received un- 
E Geſerved favour from a jury, part my 
own country. I choſe to be tried by 
I a jury of this country; for if my ho- 
E nour is not ſaved, I cannot much wiſh 
E for the preſervation of my life. I will 
wat for the determination of this 
aulul Court with that confidence, I 
E hope, which innocence has a right to 
obtain. So God bleſs you all*.” 

In his defence he had the teſtimony 


| friends to the effects of the attack on 
bim; of an accidental paſſenger to 


Major Alderton to the frequency of 
& {uch kind of practices on the ſpot 
where he was attacked; of Mr. 


| Johnſon, Mr. Fitzherbert, Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Garrick, Dr Goldſmith, and Dr. 


nl character. 
bad reputation of his proſecutors, im- 
E prefied the court much in his favour. 
lie was acquitted of the murder, and 
| of the manſlaughter ; the verdi& was 


; Ap... 


— 


| It is ſuppoſed Mr. Baretti 
| albliedin drawing up his deſence by 
| Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Murphy. We 


fa 


e 


Ke + * - 
\ 


Anecdotes of Baretti, 


beg leave, my Lord and Gentlemen, 
0 add one thing more. Equally | 


; compliment to this nation; my mo- 


| of ſeveral perſons ; of two of his 


E the alfault; of Juſtice Kelynge and 


| Beanelerk, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Dr. 


| Hallifax, to the quietneſs of his gene- 
Theſe, added to the | 


was 


bare heard it ſaid, that a ſhort time 
| after the trial he claimed it however as 
5 OWN, at Mr. Thrale's table, in the 
dag of both theſe gentlemen. | 
be public, ſaid Baretti vauntingly, 
wy 1 had a mind; it became neceſ. 
y I ſhould exert myſelf for my re- | 
Ptation, and therefore I drew up my 


After this unfortunate tranſaction 
he again fat down to his ſtudies, and 
in 1970 publiſhed his Travels, for 
which, it is ſaid, he received cool. 
Hle procured the MS5S. of the Hiſto- 
ry of Friar Gerund, which he cauſed 


— 


Works. 


and lived on terms of friendſhip with 
that famil 7. . | 
In 1779 he made an effort to im- 
Philidor in producing to the public the 


Carmen Seculare of Horace, ſet to 
muſic. This plan was patronized by 


ä n 


On the eſtabliſhment of the Royal 
Academy he was appointed Foreign 
Secretary, a poſt of more honour than 
profit. He was, however, more ſuc- 
ceſsful in the application of one of his 
friends for a penſion, during Lord 
North's adminiſtration. He obtained 
the ſum of fourſgore pounds a-year 


ſufficient for independence, relieved 
him from the apprehenſions of want. 
Tt ought to be mentioned to the hone 
our of one of his pupils, Mrs. Middel- 
ton, that he received from her a preſent 
which opportunely relieved him from 
| ſome difficulties. s. 

With the indolence which ſome» 
times accompanies old age he be- 
came nepligent, inattentive to the 
ſtate of his finances, ſpent the prin- 
cipal of his cool. and, at the con- 
cluſion of his life, felt himſelf ſcarce 
out of the gripe of poverty, His 
penſion, from circumſtances of public 
embarailment well known, was in 


_—_— 


bookſellers, by whom he was employ- 
ed to reviſe his Dictionary, as much 
money as they conceived he was en- 


the work was then in. An application 


| 


, 
i 


—— 


not met with 2 ready ae 
NY Ie ⅛᷑ũ gt 
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to be tranſlated ; and he ſuperintend- 
ed a magnificent edition of Machiavels 
For ſome years he was 
domeſticated at Mr Thrale's houſe, 


prove his fortune, by uniting with 


Dr. Johnſon, but met with no ſucceſs, 


ſrom government, which, though in- 


arrear, and he had received from the 


titled to expect, conſidering the ſtate 


to them for an immediate ſupply had 


— 
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bro | 


of the day preceeding his death, when 


ligations to Dr. Blane who attend- 
ed him, and by whoſe means he 


until he relapſed, in conſequence of 


as it might be prejudicial, he feared, 
heard his opinions, and who perhaps. 


medical aſſiſtance. On the morning 
of his death he ſaid, that he had often 


would be a very melancholy one.. On 
his barber's calling to ſhave him, he 
_ deſired he would come the next day, 


| ; Cator. 


might not be diſturbed by the women, 
who would perhaps be frightened to 
''{z2 him die. He expired about a 


and the vexation occaſioned by his | 


diſappointment is ſuppoſed to have 
had an ill effect on his health. A fit 


of the gout enſued, which he at firſt | 


neglected, and apprehended himſelf 
to be in no danger until the middle 


he conſented that the vultures, as he 
called the medical people, might be 
called in. He acknowledged his ob- 


would probably have been reſtored to 
health, if he had continued to follow 
his preſcriptions, as he had before 
muchrecovered under his management 


drinking cold water. Ice and cold 
water had alone been uſed by him as 
medicine for a giddineſs in his head. 
He expreſſed his concern at the 
contempt with which he had been 
accuſtomed to ſpeak of the faculty, 


to many young perſons who had 


might be induced by them to neglect 


dreaded that day, and expected it 


l 


— — 


Ceremonies oßſerved at an Audience of the Grand Sipniop, 


| Raguſa a conſul. Poland has no 
miniſter at the Porte, but it has de- 


| traordinary, 


when he ſhould be betterable tounder- 


go the operation. He took leave about 
four o' clock, with the greateſt chear- 
the new miniſter, and at the ſam? 

Dr. Vincent, Mr Milbanke, Mr. | 


fulneſs, calmneſs and compoſure, of 


Turner, and Mrs. Collins, and ex- 
preſſed an earneſt wiſh to ſee Mr. 
Oa theirleaving the room he 
deſired the door to be ſhut, that he 


quarter before eight, on May 5, 1789, 


without a ſtruggle or ſigh, the mo- 


ment after taking a glaſs of wine, 
Ile preſerved his faculties to the la 


r 


| other powers of Europe, to the differ. 
ent miniſters who arrive, but the 


gk 


Ottoman Porte, either under the de. 


and 
ſtantinople, under the title of Am. 


charge at the ſame time of the affaits 


title of Envoy Extraordinary, Prul: 
ſia keeps at the Porte only a Charge 


nation, arrives at the Ottoman Porte, 
upon the Reis Efendi, in order to 
Vizir, to inform nim of the arrival 


| of his maſter. 
Vizir ſends the Dragoman, or inter: 


placed in a kind of jar, and fruit 
according to the ſeaſon. The Porte 


Ceremonies obſerved at an Audiencs of 
the Grand Sipnior. From 1 
Abbe Seſtini's Letters, » 

 LMOST all the powers of Ty. 


rope ſend a miniſter to the 


nomination of Ambaſſador, Envoy 
Internuncio, Refident, or ſimple 
Charge Afpaires. France, England, 
olland, have miniſters at Con- 


baſſadors. The Venetians have allo 
one, but he is commonly ſtyled Bale, 
The miniſter of the court of Vien. 
na is called Internuncio : he takes 


of Tuſcany. Sweden, the king of the 
Two Sicilies, and the Empreſs of 
Ruflia, have each one, under the 


w_ 


' Afaires, Denmark an agent, and 


puted for the preſent an Envoy Ex- 


When any miniſter, of whatever 
the ſecretary to the embaſſy waits Wl 
pay a viſit afterwards to the Grand 
Three days after, the 
preter of the Porte, to congratulate 
time brings him a preſent, which con- 
ſiſts of flowers put into ſmall phials 


afterwards gives audience, like all the 


muſt firſt have an audience of tte 
Grand Vizir before they are admit 
ted to that of the Grand vignioh 
With regard tothe Charges d Ay 


Grand Vizir s. 8 

gome weeks after the arrival of a 
new miniſter, the Porte himſelf fixes 
| the day of audience, which is always 
Tueſday, the day of the Divan, or 
E council, and when this day is once 
© ſettled, it is impoſſible to change it. 
E Thongh it ſnow or rain, in a word 


and tempeſtuous manner, the mini— 
ger maſt keep his appointment, un- 
bless he ſhould happen to be fick, 
E Thisis the only caſe in which an 
nudience can be put off. 75 

ln the month of February, 1778, 
E 7 had an opportunity of being pre— 
beat at an audience given by the 


Dolim Envoy, the ceremonial of 
W which I hall deſcribe, Having bee 

E obliged to get up at four in the mor- 
ring, I repaired to Mr Boſcamp's 
palace, where I found him ready 


we ſecretary to the embaſſy, and ſe- 
W veal other gentlemen. The mini- 
ſeer then ſet out, accompanied by his 


i E domeſtics, who were preceded by 
. W an9r:a, or company of Janiiſaries, in 


Lreſſes of ceremony, walking two 


though it blow in the moſt furious 


© G:and Signior to Mr Boſcamp, the 


E dreiſed, together with his two ſons, 


| Ceremonies olferved as an Audience of the Grand Signior. 


they obtain only an audience of the | 


— 


0 . I. 1 . 
1 and two, When we arrived at che 


= . 


or boat of the Crauſci-Baſci, or com- 
mandant of the meſſengers, who at- 


on WWE; .- . | | | 
1. Janiſſaries, and all the reſt who ac- 
a 93 » 8 4 . 1 ot, 

us empanied the miniſter embarked 


Fin other boats which were there pre- 


on WE © pre- 
e bered ready for the ceremony. It 
fer ncht be about five in the morning 


E the ſtair of the dead, we found a bark 


the * : 4s : 1 10 20 
. Wſtantinople, that is to ſay, at the ſtair 
mit: Do LT pas ene 7 oO TETERmITR 
ro. . When a miniſter departs, he 
10 Lakes leave firſt of the Grand Signior, 
chr i and afterwards of the Grand-Vizir, 


Peign. 


F 


ur of Med Steleſe, that is to ſay, 


ended, into which the Envoy en- 
ered with his dragoman only. The 


hen We landed at the port . — . 5 
ALThis is a piece of Turkiſh etiquet= 


uo gives him letters to his ſove- 


— — 4 


622 
of Balce Capuſſi z for it is always ne- 
ceſſary to be at the ſeraglio before ſun. 
riſe. | E en 


proceeded all on foot, in the ſame 


order in which we had come, to a 


houſe where the Ciauſci-Baſei was to 
receive the miniſter. 
the Porte was at a ſmall diſtance, in 
the houſe of ſome friend, and when 


of deſtination, he ſent to inform him 
of it; but the Ciauſci-Baſei, in order 
to diſpenſe with the trouble of rifing 
up when he ſaw him, ſent back word 
that he was repeating his Namaz, 
that is to ſay, the prayer which the 


times a-day, and in which they can- 
not be interrupted. For this reaſon, 
Mr Boſcamp was ſhewn into a halt 


where there was a ſopha, in order 


that he might fit down. As for us, 
who tormed the firſt part of his ſuite, 
we were introduced into the ſame 
apartmgnt, but we remained ſtand- 

Some moments after the Cinu/ci 
Baſci made his appearance, and ha- 


among the Orientals is the moſt ho- 
noarable place. 
immediately brought for the Ciauſci 
Baſci, and another for the miniſter “*. 
As for us, who were ſcattered here 
and there, they brought us nothing. 
A few minutes after, we ſaw a ſer- 
vant enter with two handkerchieſs, 
one of which he put upon the knees 
of his maſter, and the other upon 
thoſe of the miniſter. 
of preſerves was then brought, a 


te. The maſter is firſt ſerved,* an 4 


that two domeſtics bring two pipes at 
the ſame time, that the one may not 
have it in his power to ſay that he 


| was ſerved before the other. 


4 ſpoon· 


When we had diſembarked, we 


This officer of 


the miniſter arrived at his firſt place 


Turks are accuſtomed to ſay five 


5 
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ving congratulated the miniſter, bade 
him fit down on his left hand, which 


A pipe was then 


A ſmall plate 


thenthe ſtranger. It often happens, 
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Ceremonies obſerved at an Audience of the Grand $ ignior, 


ſpoonful of which was preſented to | 
the miniſter, another to the Ciauſci 
Baſci, and afterwards one to each of 
thoſe who were preſent. Another 
= domeſtic entered with ſherbet or 
| -Jemonade, made according to the 
Turkiſh cuſtom, which was preſent- 
ed in the like manner to all the aſſiſ- 
tants. . 8 
Coffee was next ſerved up in ſmall 
cups, and without ſugar, for this is 
the manner in which it is drank by | re&ed our courſe towards the Seryr. 
the Turks. Laſtly, came another do- lio ; but before we arrived there = 
meſtic, holding in his hand a ſilver | were obliged to flop in a \treet cal. 
inſtrument called Ghul-Ebdam, con- | ed Divan Toli, before the palace 
taining roſe water, ſome of which he | the Grand Vizir, which conducts d. 
Poured on the handkerchief of the 


Baſci did the ſame, and all his t. 
tendants. The Janitfaries prece4.1 
us on foot as before, and walked n 
very good order. After this my. 
tia, came the miniiter's domeſtic; 
in number - ſixteen, all cloathed % 
| their richeſt liveries. Theſe were 
| followed by ſeveral Ciauſcis, on hork. 
back, and the miniſter with all hi; 
| ſuite, part of whom were on 100, 
and the reſt on horſeback, We i. 
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miniſter, and then upon that of the 
Ciauſci-Baſci, vho moiſtened his ve- 
nerable beard with it. As for us, 
we were all bleſſed like hard eggs 
on Eaſter Sunday morning, the do- 


meſtic beſprinkling our faces with 


the ſame roſe water, and after wards 
other parts of our bodies, as he 


thought proper. . After this Ceres 
- mony, another entered with a veſ- 


ſel for perfumes, called Burhurdam, 
in which was burning ſome aloes 


wood, named in the Turkiſh language 


Daagbagi. 


ſhaken it three or four times, held it 
under that of his maſter, who per- 
- Fumed his beard, by keeping it over 


the veſſel, We alſo in our turn were 


perfumed, which was done by paſſing 
the veſſel very quickly under our 
chins. It is thus, that thoſe honours 
terminate, which the Turkiſh lords 


are accuſtomed to pay in the like 
eircumſtances. They, however, do 


not forget to ſerve themſelves firſt, 
. - Inſtead of ſhewing that attention to 
 Rrangers. Pl Ws e 26 


Having employed about half an 


\ _ hour in this ceremony, we went out 
to the ſtreet, where we found ſeve— 
ral horſes ready ſaddled, and the mi- 

nilter having mounted, the Ciauſci 


He firſt held this kind | 
of cenſer under the noſe of the mi- 


; | gate of the Seraglio, we entered into 
niſter, to perfume him, and having 


back, when we ſaw on the left hall 


rectly to the Seraglio. The reaſon 
of this ſtopping was, becanſe it was 
neceſſary to wait until the Grand Vi 
zir, the Captain Pacha, and all the 
other chiefs or Capi of the coun, 
who were all to be preſent in thei 
habits of ceremony, had paſſed be 
Mu, EE; | 

Having waited more than half u 
hour, until all theſe lords were pat 
ſed, we ſaw a Turk on horſeback 
that is to ſay, a Ciauſci, who vn 
galloping full ſpeed, and who order 
ed us to continue our march, which 
we did. Upon our arrival at tte 


—— 


a large beautiful court, and when ve 
reached the gate of a ſecond couth 
we all diſmounted. We then entered 
| this ſecond court, which was of mud 
greater extent than the firſt, uber 
| we ſaw ſeveral large plane tres 
| which gave it a moſt beautiful and 
delightful appearance. _ 
Scarcely had we all entered © 
foot, as I have already ſaid, for 1 
| one but the Grand Signior is. 
| mitted to enter this place on hof 


a great number of Janiſſaries f 
dreſſes of ceremony, and drawn Y 
in two ranks. Before thele, ad“ 
little diſtance, ſtood ſeveral carthel 
plates, containing pillaw er bat 


r M r — „„ Yom aac told 


"rice, upon the top of which * 


1 a 


3 | ſmall cake, called pide 5 but, tc tell 
Fou che truth, what gave us the great- 
elt pleaſure, was to ſee this troop, 
W that is to ſay, all the Janiſſaries, fall 
AY upon theſe dithes, like ſo many 
hungry wolves, as ſoon as we got 


I before them. Theſe diſhes were 
” WE their daily allowance as ſoldiers ; but 


© this public diſtribution never takes 


lemnity, or when an audience is 


5 granted to ſome miniſter. The Ja- 
l © niffaries ſeized theſe diſhes with the 
F greateſt dexterity, each laying hold 


ol his own. Not one was left, and 
this manœuvre was performed with 


preſſed. 


ec, and when we had arrived at the 
bottom of the court, we entered a 
little door on the right hand of the 
council hall, which is named the Di- 
van, and which is on a level with the 


E quadrangle, and pretty large; a wall 
fix feet in height, runs through it, 
which divides it into two. When 
we had entered, I obſerved be- 
fore me a large long bench, upon 


occupied three ſides of the hall ; but 
| there was nothing on the fourth ſide, 
& which contained the door that open- 


ed into the court. : | | 
In the middle of this bench, op- 


that is to ſay, with his legs hanging 


which conſiſted in a triangular ſhaped 
turban, named kalevi, ſurrounded 


7, and a ſattin robe, over which was 


another of the ſame ſtaff, lined with 


covered with half boots of yellow 
bather. „ 5 | 


an ardor which can hardly be ex- 


f poſite the door, and on a place raiſed | 
a little higher, the Grand Vizir was 
ſeated after the European manner, 


down, He wore a dreſs of ceremony, 
with a gold band, placed tranſverſe- 


| fable, having very long ſleeves, that 
bung down behind; his legs were 


"Ceremonies obſerved\at an Audience of the Grand Sign. G8 


place, except on days of great ſo- 


— 


When this diſtribution was finiſh- _ 


i f court. This hall is in the form of a 


4 which there was no cuſhion, or any | 
kind of covering. This long bench 


| | of {tuff richly 


in the like manner, with a gold band, 


the Vizir were the two Cadiles- Kier, 


| On the right, was the Captain 
Pacha, whoſe dreſs of ceremony re- 
ſembled that of the Grand Vizir. 
His turban, which was ornamented 


had the fame ſhape ; the only differ- 
ence in his dreſs, was the colour, 
which was green. On the leſt of 


or collateral judges, that of Romalia, 
and the Cadiles- Kier of Natolia, On 
the ſide of the hall, which was on 
the left, was the Nijciangi, or miniſ- 
ter who puts the Sultan's narye to all 
diſpatches. The dreſs of this great 
ofticer was the ſame as that of the 
Vizir with reſpe& to the ſhape; but 
the ſtuff of which it was made was a 
reddiſh coloured ſilk, ornamented 


was of that kind named Mugeveſt, 


the miniſter was invited to fit down, 
on a {quare ſeat without any back; 
| as for us attendants, we remained 


lattices, called Koaz, behind which 
thinks proper to hear the deciſion of 
different proceſſes, and ta ſee that 
his miniſters and judges adminiſter. 
ſtrict juſtice, The other chiefs or 
- officers of the court, that is to ſay, 


and thoſe who do not dine in the 


the miniſter, at whoſe ſide ſtood the 


credentials in his hand, in order to 
preſent them to the Sultan. Theſe 


- or {mall coffer, covered with a piece 


with filver flowers. His turban, which 


was round, very high, and of a white 
colour. All the Crauſcis Coppigits, 
and pages of the Seraglio wore the 
A . 

In the neareſt corner of the hall, 
near the Miſciangi, and on his right, 
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ſtanding near him. We afterwards 
remarked above the Vizir's head a 
ſmall ſquare window {hut with gilt 


the Sultan places himſelf, when he 


Divan, remained in the other hall, 
Me were then all collected around 


ſecretary of the embaſſy, holding his 


credentials were incloſed in a box 


embroidered. While 
3*§*˙³«˙—2 „„ 
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Jon whoſe buſineſs is to 


we were in this poſition, we ſaw three 


or four ill-dreſſed Turks enter, one 
after another, by the door of the Di- 
van, preceded by the Ciauſcis, who 
are officers deſtined to diſcharge the 
different functions of the Divan, and 
whoſe title anſwers to that of fer- 


jeant. Theſe Turks held in their 


4 


hands papers folded up in a ſquare 


form, which made us imagine that 
they had petitions to preſent, and 
that they were come to demand jult- 
ice, or to ſolicit juſtice in {ome trial. 
They flood all in the ſame place, 
and very near us. 
the Teſtieregi, that is to ſay, the per- 
read memo- 
rials, in the Divan, and who is na— 
med Arzubal, took the petitions of 
theſe Turks, and laid them near the 
Vizir, but on his left. The Vizir 
Having read them, one after another, 
and having examined them accord- 


ing to the beſt of his judgment, made 


his determination be written at the 
bottom, by his ſecretary, aſter which 


they were returned to hs petitioners, | 
who departed without aint 5 4 linge | 


word. 
(To concluded in our next.) 


4 
: Defeription of a Nuv's ating the 


White and lac 1 Veil. | 


Aire en Artcis, Aug. 22, pF! 78g | 


FT would be needleſs for1 me to en- 
ter into a diſſertation concerning 


Convents; ſuffice it to ſay there are 
two ſorts in France, viz. Couvents | 
.. Ouverts, i, e. Open Convents, and Les | 1 
 Couvents Grilles, 1, e. Barred Con- 
ventil in the former, they are permit- 
tedto go out in company of a filter | 
Nun, with the permiſſion of the Lady | 
Abbeſs, even after taking the black 


veil; and in the latter, aſter that 


ceremony, they are ſhut up for 


In the mean time, 


Deſeription if a Nur's takin 


| muſt either confirm or renounce her 
Vow. 
on a White veil. 


verſe with their friends and neareſt 


| the ſtep ſhe is going to take. Be 
tells her ſhe has twelve months given 


is provided in the convent. | 
The CEREMONY. of a Nuw's taking 


ſion begins by a nun carrying à large 
wooden croſs, ſix children {trewng 


plates: : in the One there i 15 a crown of 


ever, and are only agmured t to con- | 


D” 77 FR Black Veil. 


relations through a grate, altcuded 
by a ſiſter nun. 
The CEREMONY of raking 5 Wu 
VII. | 
Begins by a nun currving a large 
wooden eroſs, followed by [1x chileren 
ſtrewing flowers, after which the in. 
tended nun, ſuperbly _ attend. 
ed by two of the order, and followed 
by all her relations, cloſes the procet: 


| fion, The pricit quellions her con. I 
cerning the ſtate in which h is goivs WE an 
to enter, if it is her own free will, dt an 
if any force is uſed to wake her ac. v. 
3 + it; when the anlwers, C tt 
ma volonte, it is my will. The price AE c: 
then tes an oration to this purpcſe, o 
in which he gives praiie to Heaven u 
for having turned her heart from MW 
worldly vanity to angetic bits; he de.. 
fires her to go and diveſt herſelf of WE 2 
her worldly and ee apparel; p 
when ſhe retires, attended by tie WW : 
Lady Abbels, &c. "St e Teturns ha-! 
bited like a nun, baving her head : 
thaved. She then proſtrates terſe; WR - 
on the ground with her face to the WM « 
earth, whilſt the choir ſings hymns, = 
and the children ſtrew flowers over E 1 


= 
x 


her. When ſhe riſes, the prict 
again expreſſes his happineſs at ber 
having eſpouſed Jeſus Chrilt, inſtead 
of a worldly huſband; but at 4 
ſame time exhorts her to conſider well 


for reflection; at the end of which the 


The attendant nuns then put 


She retires, aitcra 
maſs 1 is ſaid; when an elegant dinner 


the BLAck VEIL. 
After a mals is ſaid, the procel- 


flowers, three more follow with ſilver 


Howers; in the other, a geld ring 


Al 


8 
. 

„ * 
Ni 
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a ia a third,' a ſilver crucifix. 
bes children are followed by the 


be two ſiſters of the ſame order, and 
@ owed by all the family and friends 
or the noviciate, which cloſes the 
broceſſion. The prieit addreſſing 
hbimſelk to the noviciate, queſtions 
z her. in the following manner: 
My dear aud well beloved filter, 
aſter a year's reflection, have you 
well meditated of the happineſs 


, UB. SE 
2 . 
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and the inſtability of a trankent 
E worldly one? It is not, I hope, by 
E the inltipation of relations, the infi- 
deelity of a lover, the lofs of fortune, 
er any other diſappointment in lite, 
that makes you quit the world, but 
E: folely for religion's ſake.” She an- 
BE ifwers Yes; and approaches the altar 
and kneels. After a {hort prayer the 
prieſt puts on the ring, and fays, „by 
& this you take La Sainte Epliſe, i. e. 
Te Holy Church, to be your help- 
mate, inſtead of a worldly huſband.” 
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E vith a white cord, and crown her 
Vith flowers. The prieſt, nuns, and 


elegant entertainment is provided in 
the convent at her relations expence. 
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nun gives, at her taking the black 
eil, a certain ds? or portion to the 


| they to portion out their daughter in 


I TA livres, equal to gol. ſterling, 
zt much oftener 2000 or 3000 
& ivres, 6 Why; OY 


Ide ceremony of receiving the veil 


: 5 Les Couvents Grilles, only the 
mer makes her proceſſion in the 


WW. oviciate, or White Nun, attended 


eelations all embrace her. They go 
out with the ſame order they came 
d, only ſinging hymns; when an 


I cannot conclude this account with- | 
out begging leave to obſerve, that 
the father or neareſt relation of the 


& convent, according to their ſituation 
in life; the ſame as they would, were 


„„ YE 
Blemoirs of Mr Weſtty. 


and tranquillity of a monaſtic life, 


The nuns her attendants then put 
on her a black veil, and gird her 


marriage. This is never leſs than 


is the ſame in the Couvents Ouverts 
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church, the latter in the choir within 


an iron grate, which even the prieſt 
does not enter, but expoſtulates with 
| her through it; nevertheleſs the rela- 


tions of the nun are admitted in the 
choir, both at her receiving the white 
and black veil. | 
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Memoir of JOHN \ JESLEY, MA; 


INCLUDING AN 


Hiſtory e, and Obſervations on Me- 
A thodifm, 


(Concluded from page 549.) 


URING Mr. Weſley's abſence 


in America, his friend the 
celebrated Mr. George Whitefield 
had begun the great work of refor- 


mation in England, by commencing 
field- preacher, and drawing thous» 
ſands after him on Kennington Com- 


mon and elſewhere, He therefore 


may properly be called the Father of 


Methodiim; though there are ſome 
who conteſt this honour with him in 


favour of Mr. John Weſley, who 
ertainly preceded by Mr. 


Was 
Whitefield in the itinerant apoſtle- 


ſhip, although he was his precurſor 
in the work of private reformation 
|-atOrford;- EEE: | 1 

As Mr. Weſley was entering the 
Channel from, Mr. Whitefield was 
proceeding out of it to, America, 
that land of Canaan, to which theſe 


ghts-errant thoughtthem- 


ſpiritual kni 


ſelves called to pull down the ſtrong 
fortreſſes which Satan held among the 
Indians, as alſo to have their own. 


ſouls refreſhed among the ſanctified 


deſcendants of thoſe old ſaints who 


retired thither, from epiſcopal perſe- 


cution, in the laſt century. 


Soon after his arrival in England, 
Mr. Weſley had ſeveral communi- 
cations with ſome of the Moravian 


brethren; which had ſuch an effea 


upon 
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viſiting their ſettlement at Hernhuth, 
in Germany, where they lived under 
their chief, the celebrated Count 


Zinzendorf, in all the ſimplicity of 
This he did 


the primitive ages. 


in June 1738, and remained in Ger- 


many more than three months, hav- 


ing his ſpirit of myſticiſm amply gra- 


tified by the elevating diſcourſes not 


only of the Count, but alſo of Chril- 
tian David, a Moravian teacher, but 
originally a carpenter; 


Augultine 


Neuſſer, a ſmith, who had ajto ex 
changed his profeſſion for the more 


eafy one of preaching ; and of other 


honeſt enthuſiaſts. _ | 
This ſpiritual tour produced in 


Mr. Weſley ſuch a warm love for the 
perſons, doctrine, and diſcipline of 


the Unitas Fratrum, that when he 


came home he would ſcarce allow 
.any to be chriſtians but thoſe of their 
His. brethren of the 
Eſtabliſhment, however, did not much 
approve of his eccentricity; and in 
a very little time moſt of the charches 
in the metropolis and other places 
were ſhut againſt him. 


+ In .his Third Journal he ſays, 
« March 31, 1739. In the evening 


concile myſelf at firſt to this range 
way of preaching in the fields, of 


of which he ſet me an example on 
Sunday.“ 
however, againſt this ftrange way 
were ſoon overcome, and the practice 
became familiar; or rather he was 
emulous of the ſame glory which 
his brother George had attain- 
ed by this firange courſe, and there- | 
fore determined not to be behind 
bim. From this time be went on 
Kamingly through the kingdom, ga 
thering his thonſands and ten thou- 
fands in the highways and fields, 


Mr. Weſley's ſcruples, 


where he alternately thundered down 
vengeance and poured refreſhing pro- 


I reached Briſtol, and met with Mr. | 
Whitefield there. I could ſcarce re- 


Wies upon their heads; and his 


— — 
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upon him, that he determined upon 


"I 50. 
to claſh too much with the cher e 


Journals record many curious ande. 


tertaining, and ſometimes very mar. 
vellous and terrible effects of his Dubs 


lic miniſtrations. SO 
Mr, Weſley's firſt attempt at feld. 
preaching was ſomewhere in th 
neighbourhood of Briſtol, April 2 
1739; an epoch, perhaps, of ſome 
conſequence in the ecclefiaſtica} hit, 


| tory of the eighteenth century, A; 
"the city of Briſtol was one of the hilt, 


ſo it has remained ever fince one of the 
moſt eminent thea tres of Mr Weſley! 
ſpiritual exertions; his follower 
there, at this time, being many hoy. 
ſands. . VV 

His diſciples increaſing rapidly, 
our apoſtle began to form them into 
ſeveral] diſtinct ſocieties, according to 
their growth in grace, or attainments 


in enthuſiaſtic knowledge; he all 
drew up rules for their direction, 


which were much more conſonant in 
ſome things to the ſuperſtitious ſere- 
rity of the Romiſh diſcipline, chan 
to any known practices of the pro. 


teſtant churches. 


Mr. Weſley having thus eſtabliſh 


ed himſelf at the head or a conlide 
Table ſet, began, like all the id 
ſectarians, to look upon the other en- 


thuſiaſtic bodies, who ranged under 


| different leaders, with jealouſy or en- 
vy. | 
he before ſo cordially united, a 
whom he had publicly declared to 


The Moravians, with whom 


be, if not the only, yet the chief of 


_ Chriſtians, were naw (viz. in 1 740) 
in his eſtimation dangerous heretic 


and corrupt ſeducers, even Count 


Zinzendorf, that ſecond Moſes, that 
champion of the Lord of Hoſts, s, 


according to Mr. Welley's ſounder 


judgment, a blind leader of the blind. 


All this proceeded probably ſrom f 


other cauſe than the ſpread which 
Moravianiſm began to make in Eng- 


land, and the pompous manner i 


| which the Count and his followe's | 


ſpoke of their miſſion, which ſeeme 


F, 4 
_ 


I to be much reliſned by them. — En- 


* thuſiaſm diſhkes rivalſhip as much as 
any other ſpecies of human pride; 
our ſpiritual hero, therefore, deter min- 
ed to fight the Lord's battles on his 


Y He firſt began with attempting to 
'K beat up the quarters of the once-be- 
W 1,ved Germans, and many hard 
J 5 words and heavy charges did he lay 
ageinſt them for that purpoſe; but 
E the Count's followers were ſturdy 
veterans, and bore his attacks with 
that patient contempt, which 1s the 
only proper way to baille an hot-head- 
ed controverſialſt. 

Mr. Charles Weſley, ina poeticalad- 
dreſs to his brother John, politely calls 
the Count © The German Boar;” 
a name perhaps not ill applied, con- 
fidering the ill ſucceſs with which 
they hunted him. 

As our religiont 
the work of contention, he found it 


- 


next place broke away from the great 


was fitted by nature for a popular 
preacher, and in all the arts of 
preaching had a vait ſuperiority over 
Mr. Tohn Wefley, 'or any of thoſe 
who have officiated in the metho- 
diſtic held. Mr John was, therefore, 
reſolved to get ſome glory to him- 


S 
e . 
e 


George; he would be in this grand 
cauſe aut Cæſar aut nullus; and at 
once proclaimed himſelf an opponent 
againſt Mr. Whitefield's doctrines 
of election and juſtification.— Thie 
zlarm was quickly ſpread, and dread- 
ful indeed were the heats which it oeca- 
ſioned in the tents of methodiſm; and 
many and bitter were the ſermons and 
pamphlets which the pulpits and 
preſſes ſent forth on each ſide. The 
Calviniſts, or Whitefieldians, groan- 
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ſt had thus begun 
too pleaſing to retreat; and in the 


General of Methodiſm, Mr. George 


deeply for che defection of one 


— 


felf, unconnected with his brother 
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whom they had conſidered as a main 
pillar of the truth; and-they trembled 


greatly for thoſe points which they | 


held as the very foundations of the 


_ Chriſtian ſyſtem, | 
own ground, and not to admit any 
cdther to a participation of his laurels. 


The Arminians, or Weſleyan Me- 
thodiſts, on the other hand, were 
not ſparing in ſcattering ſpirit- 


ual dirt and ſtink-pots upon their 


guondam brethren, by repreſenting 
the Calviniſtic doctrines as the inven- 
tions of Satan, and productive of men- 


tal diſtraction and of practical licen- 


tiouſnels; while the rational chriſ- 


tians pitied the extravagancies of 
each, and profane infidels enjoyed 


the ſport, crying, Tautæne animis 


But though Mr. Weſley affected 


great horror at the dreadtul doctrines 
of Whitefield and Zinzendorf, yet he 


had not prudence enough to keep 


bhimſelf from broaching ſome equally = 
erroneous, That of /inleſs perfedtion, 
which he taught as poſlible to be at- 


tained in this life, was conſidered by 


the Moravians and Calviniſts as a 
| ſhocking hereſy. They thought, 


and perhaps with juſtice, that it had 
a more direct tendency to bigotry, 


pride, and iniquity, than any other 


ſpeculative error whatever. | 
Mr. Weſley imagined, however, 
that he could gravel his opponents by 


his (ll in logic; and gravel them he 


did with a vengeance, when he put 


them the following queſtions: Was 
there 77ward corruption in our Lord? 
or, Cannot the ſervant be as his maſ- 
ter? — Fourth Journal, page $1.— 


It is a pity but Dr. Prieſtley had 
read this; Socinianiſm could wiſh for 
no more. 


One Peter Böhler, a Moravian 


miſſionary, ſid enough to Mr Weſley 


upon this ſubject to nonplus him, 


though not to bring him over to rea- 
ſon. As what he ſaid is curious, we 
mall give it as it ſtands in Mr. Weſ⸗ 
ley's Fourth Journal, page 84. 
« There is no ſuch Rate,” {aid honeit 
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Oc er vation on 


maſters. 


Peter, as /inle/s perfedion fin will 
and always mult remain in the ſon]. 
The old man will remain till death. 
The old nature is like an old tooth; 


you may break off one bit, and ano- 


ther, and another, but you can never 
get it all away; the ſtump of it will 


Ray as long as you live, and ſome- 


times will ache too.“ 
(To be continued. ) 


breche e, and on The Corporation 
of Free Maſons, ſuppoſed to be the 

 E/tabliſhers of it as a regular Order. 
In a Letter from Gov. Pownall to 
the Rev. Tos Lort. 


8.1 X, 
Bath, Fans 1788. 
HEN the Romans conquered, 


V and held poſſeſſion of our 
ile, they erected every fort of build- 
ing and edificeot ſtone, or of a mixture 


of ſtone and brick; and univerſally 


built wich the circular arch. The 


Britiſh learnt their art from theſe 


practiſed in Britain after it had been 
loſt in France, by the ravages and de- 

ijolation which the continent experien- 
ced, For when the cities of the em- 


pire in Gaul, and the fortreſſes on the 
| Gothland as in England, pradiſel 


Rhine were deſtroyed, Conſtantius 


This art continued to be 


* 


ö 
| 


On the. Origin of Gothic Architecture. 


$44 44404444 +5 | 
the Origin of Gothic | 


Chlorus, A. D. 298. ſent to Britain 


tor, aud employed, Britifh architects 
in repairing and re edifying them. 


By thus drawing off the Britiſh artiſts 
and mechanics, and by the ſubſequent 
devaſtation of the ifland, all uſe, prac- | 
| nice, and knowledge ot the Roman art 
were loſt, The buildings erected then | 
were ei ither of whole logs or of timber | 
_ uprights wattled, ſuch as at this very 
duy in the North is called /ud and 
The Scots appear to come 
for th amongſt the firſt native architects 
of our ille, who invented the method 


7,7 ud. 


TO —— 


lit. cap. 25, ſays: 
natione Seotus, in inſula Landy Sar. 


* {eas totam N ut, Nque arundine 


tive artiſts in England; 
it was no further advanced for many 


Miſſonarics ſent from Rome 


and many ſciences, architecture, mu. 
and copper, 


rit, which had been but little known, 


the Roman order of architect re in 


ſo called. 


tecture executed in timber fran: 


32 


| more Teulonico. 


of ſquaring the timber, and fro; 92 
the fabrick; fo as to apply it to large 
and public edi hces. This inventign 
is expreſſy called the Sco1ti/h Ords, 
Bede, 1 in his Eccleſiaſtical! Türme 

« Finan Fpife 0p Ty 
nenſi fecit eccleſiam epiſco2u ſeg 

, congruam, quam tamen 7450 $7, 


. 07 70 


rum, non de lapide, fed de 13! 


& texit. 5 
Although ſöch was the ſtate of 
the art of building amonof! the m. 


and the) 


ages afterwards in Saxony and Ger. 

ny: yet wherever the Chriſtian 
came, 
they brought with them not only 
Religion, "bat the mechanick arts, 


ſick, painting, engraving in filver 
and working glas 


Many amongſt them had great me 


being loſt in the demerit of the bo- 
dy. Theſe were the reſtorers of 


ſtone, 

All the ancient ſtone churches 
built in conſequence of the conver: 
ſions made by the Roman mitions 
ries were built with fimple circular 
arches more & opere Romany, ls 
ſnecies of building, the ſame ii 


down to the tend eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries, has been general! 
reſerred to as Saxon, and common 


During theſe periods the archi. 


Work, was in the North in general, 5 
uſed in the publick, civil, as well # A 
private and domeſtic edifices. It 6 
was advanced to great perfection, F 
and became capable of being highly A 
ornamented in its way; and this be. . 
cies of architecture Was ſaid to be Cc 


2 tis model of bnilding in frame 
rk wich high pointed arches, form- 
yy the interſections of the tim- 
ers, and eſpecially of an high arch 
een two leſſer ones, is ſpecifi- 
IF deſcribed by Stubs, in his Ac- 


red. Supra oſtium chori, re 
& auro opereque incomparabili pul- 
pitum „abricari ſecit: & ex utraque 
TE parte pulpiti arcus: & in medio 
$ ſupra pulpitum, arcum eminentio- 
rem, crucem in ſummitate geſtan- 


0 gento opere Teutonico fabricatum 
erexit.“ Here is the firſt, and, as 


Ede of the Teutonic order expreſsly 
gelcribed as a fabrication of frame 
Work. = 

A fact, which coincides with this 
Period, offers itſelf to me, that, the 
urches throughout all the North- 
ern parts of Europe being in a ruin- 
os tate, the Pope created ſeveral 
corporations of Roman or Italian 


powers and excluſive privileges; par- 
ticularly with a power of ſetting by 
bemſelves the prices of their own 


the municipal laws of the country 
3 0 1 * ; 
berein they worked, according as 


bent them (as excluſively appropri- 
ed) to repair and rebuild theſe 


3 
* 
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ed maſons, The common and uſual 


” 
Y 
+ 
bo 


led maſons, It will be found that 
| claiming to hold primarily and ex- 


aha, under the Pope, they aſ- 


14 0 


bpontificum Eboracenſium, art. 


tem, ſimiliter ex ære, auro, & ar- 


r as I can find, the only mention 


cchitects and artiſts, with corporate 


Vork and labour, independent of 


Hiram had done by che corporations 
ef architects and mechanicks which | | 
AB The Pope | lons : and all other maſons aſſem- 


Ent only thus formed them into ſuch | bling as ſuch ſhould be impriſoned, 


ypellation of this corporation in 
England was that of the free and ac. 


churches and other religious edifices.“ 

is body had a power of taking 
Pprentices, and of admitting or ac 
cſting into their corporation appro- 


tioned therein. 


1 right, as Free- maſons, of 


A os the Origin of Gothic Afclitefube; 6% 


being exempt from the regulations 
of the ſtatutes of labourers, laws in 
England which made regulations for 


the price of labour: 2dly, In order 


to regulate theſe matters among it 
themſelves, as well as all matters re- 
ſpecting their corporation, they held 
general chapters and other congrega- 
tions, 
refuſed obedience, and to conform 
themſelves to theſe ſtatutes, which 
regulated the price of the labour of 


| all other labourers, and mechanics, 


although they were ſpecifically men- 
One might collect 
hiſtorical proofs of this, but as the 
fact ſtands upon record in our ſtatute 
laws, I ſha!l reſt on that Theſe ſta- 
tutes of Jabourers were repeatedly 
renewed through ſeveral reigns down 


to Henry VI. and as repeatedly diſ- 
obeyed by the Free-maſons, until in 
the 2d of Henry VI. an ordinance 


was by advice of the Lords, on the 


petition of the Commons, made, re- 


citing the fact of the contumacious 
diſobedience of theſe Free-maſons, 


to the ſubverſion of all law, and the 
great detriment of the community, 
and ſtating the neceſſity of applying 
a remedy, which remedy was the 
this corporation illegal, 
and enacting that perſons calling 


declaring 


and holding theſe chapters or other 
congregations ſhould be deemed fe- 


and pay fine and ranſom at the will of 


the King. 55 


This ſtatute aſcertains theſe facts; 


firſt, that this corporation held chap- 


ters and congregations, aſſuming, as 


to the regulating of their work and 


wages, to have a right to ſettle theſe 
matters by their own bye-laws. The 
ſtatute declares this to be a ſubvei- 


ſion of the law of the land, and grice 


vous damage to the community; ſe- 
condly, it aſcertains that this body 
of maſons were a ſet of artiſts and 
mechanicks, the price of whoſe la- 
| 4 G bour 


Doing this they conſtantly | 
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bour and work bught to be regula- 
ted by thoſe ſtatutes of labourers ; 


thirdly, inſtead of diſſolving this cor- 


poration, which would in effect have 
acknowledged it as legal prior to 
ſuch diſſolution, it forbids all their 
Chapters and other congregations to 
be held, and declares all perſons aſ- 
ſembled or holding ſuch to be fe- 
lons: 
attended ſuch ſhould be impriſoned, 


and pay ſine and ranſom at the will of 
the King. 


body, and all its illegal chapters and 
pretences. It ſhould ſeem, however, 
that ſocieties of theſe maſons met in 
mere clubs. Wherein continuing to 
obſerve and practice ſome ot᷑ their 
ceremonies which once had a refer- 


ence to their inſtitutions, and to the 


foundation of powers which no long- 
er exiſted, and were ſcarcely under- 
ood, they only made fport to mock 
themſelves, and by degrees their 
clubs or lodges ſunk into mere in- 


nocent, harmleſs ceremonies. 


trace the tenor of the preamble of 
their charters, reciting the precedent 


of Hiram's forming a body of Arch- 


itects and Artiſts, with corporate 


and excluſive powers, eſpecially with 


De regulating, within their own 
body, the prices of their labour; 
which Solomon agreed to abide by, 
when they were ſent to aſſiſt him in 
building the Houſe of the Lord. 


On this Scripture precedent ſo recited, 


the Pope by his charter, diploma, or 


bull, formed the Pree-maſons (whom 
be ſſends into the Northern parts to 


alſiſt in Tepairing and building the | 
) into a corporation 


Churches there 
holding of his Holineſs, with corpo- 
Tate powers to regulate their own 
body. and as to the ſetting and re- 
gvlating their ovn prices, with 


powers excluſive of the municipal 
Jaws of the countries s which they 
P . Ere ſent. 


| Tean ealil * pate that 


On the Origin of Gothic Archite@ure. 


now 


and that all other maſons who | 


| ters, &c. they 
This Natnte put an end to this Brotherhood of charity, % ich hath 
continued to this day with great e. 


ertions of benevolence to the Bro. 


ſoners of war, without diſtit gion g 


and in Our country we find 


volent inſtitution. 


notes and mere memorandum, ! 
In theſe | 
very ceremonies, however, we may 


time of the early parts of the reg 


of Henry III. 


| of architecture uſed citra Aipe 5 Molle, 5 


ſame lime. 


| ſelves, in repeated inſtances, itt 
| rienced mechanics ; 


| ted ſome of the boldeſt and molt # 


they, by a natural and fatter 
ror, miſtook the recital of gn 
cedent, for the record of a {5 in 
the hiſtory of their Society, a8 _ 
iſting 1 in the time of Solome b, and 
being the Builders F the eU 
which ſuppoled and aſſumed t. 
interwoven. wi 
part of the preſent f ry. I 
ought, however, to be mentioned 90 
their honour, that when theſe clus 
were inſtituted in lieu of their Chay: 
formed a laudabte 


ng er 
3. pits 


Act 1; 
„ and 
49 Cee \Þ Waker 


Fee>IMAIO 


ey 


therhood on many &cc: iſßious, f in di. 
ferent countries, even to Wards pr. 


nation or any other circumſtance hyt 
that of their being brother Maſcns: 


the alte 
{ſpirit exerting itſelt | in a very bene 


As I write at this Aace Fam ſome 


cannot, as 1 ſhould wilh, quote my 
authorities; but my notes, and ne. 
morandums inform me that this cor. 
poration was eſtabliſhed about the 


of England. Ide 
Gothic architecture, or Fenton ene 
cuting in ſtone, this particular mod: 


came forward into practice as ate. 
gular eſtabliſhed order about the 
Does not your nund 
here almoſt irreſiſtibly refer the i. 
vention and introduction 0 "this bold 
and very highly ſcientifick order gf 
architecture to theſe choſen and ft 
lected artiſts who have ſhewn then 


mathematicians and perfefly expe 
and who on 


aſſured principles of ſcience exc 


ſtoniſhing works which were. ever e. 
rected by man? = 
The more cloſcl x and 1 

| 27 


trace the timbers of old 


wy k fabricks, eſpecially ſome 


nent 
if the moſt curious in Germany; 


4 YOu ſtudy their models and 


| eur of inveſligation in the direct 
45 of ſcience examine the models 
and proportions of the Gothic archt- 
Jreaure, the more decidedly you will 
orm an opinion, even to conviction, 
mat this Gothic order is formed 


[pork timber fabricks erected re 


> 
3 9 


_— 


0 the working in "hr" ; and 7 yOu 
: i rike you ſtill more forcibly. 


4 I As ſome people have, without the 


3 E ſuppoſed that the Gothick ſtyle and 
3 border of architecture was brought 


ö bos who ſerved in the Cruſades: 
i may be proper, and I am fure will 
. ſuſkcient, to 
Temple Churches, and to the Sara- 
een or Moreſco buildings in Venice, 
pain, and even in many parts of 
asland, all which are conſtructed 
E with the circular arch. But the 
Farchitecture of the buildings s in Alta, 
Turkey, and Paleſtine, are of them- 
BE a proof. to the contrary. 


B ek . 4 $46 ET 
o UTION tn FRANCE. 
| (Concladed from Page 58 5) 

\N Tueſday morning the Hoſpi- 


to ſurrender, and was taken poſſeſ- 
* of, alter a ſlight reſiſtance. | 
| the cannon, {mall arms, and ammu— 
| vition, were immediately ſeized upon, 
and every one who choſe to arm him- 
K was, ſupplied with proper arms. 


- 


the 


3 Proportions, and then with a like 


purſue this in the ornaments, it Will 


from Paleſtine and Turkey by per- 


refer ſuch to the 


tal Of Invalids was ſummoned 


e candon was diltributed in diſke- | 


| E preciſely by the adopt: ng the mo- 
a and the proportions ; of frame- 


lealt foundation, and directly ons 
Wtrary to all the exemplars in fact, 


All | 


6—— 


— 
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3 


ed from within; 


ſome were killed. 


ſacred, 


G31 
rent quarters of the town. In the 
evening a detachment with two 


pieces of cannon went to the Baſtile, 

to demand the ammunition depd- 
ſited there. A flag of truce had been 
ſent before them, which was anſwer- 
but neverthelels, the 
Governor (the Marquis de Launay) 
ordered the guard to fire, and 
The popnlace, en- 
raged at this proceeding, ruſhed for- 
v. it to the aſſault, v heb the Gover- 
nor agreed to admit a certain num. 
ber, on condition that they ſhould not 
do any violence. A detachment of 
about forty accordingly patiled the 
draw bridge, which was inſtantly 
drawn vp, and the whole party maſ- 
This breach of faith, aggra» 
vated by fo glaring an inſtance of in- 
humanity, naturally excited a ſpirit 


of revenge and tumult not to be ap- 


peaſed. A breach was ſoon made in 


the gate, and the fortress ſurrender- 


ed. The Governor, the principal 
Gunner, the Gaoler, and two old In- 


valids wao had been noticed as being 


more active than the relt, were ei 
ed, and carried before the Council 
aſſembled at the Hotel de Ville, by 


whom the Marquis de Launay was 


ſentenced to be beheaded; which was 
accordingly put in execution at the 


Place de Greve, and the other priſon- 


ers were alſo put to death. The Pre- 
voides Marchands met with a ſimilar 
fate, being ſuſpected of betraying the 
eus; and the heads of theſe per- 
ſons were fixed on pikes, and e carried 15 


through the City“. 


6 Fa the ants of the ſame even- 


ing, the Whole of the Garde- Frans 


— — — — — 


* Ama ag the prifoners releaſed 


from the public priſons and the Baſ- 


tile was Lord Maſſarene, and a 
Scotchman, a Major White; the lat- 
ter of whom bad been more than 


thirty years confined in the Baſtile, 


during which time he never was 
heard of by his friends, nor in the 
4 à2 leaſt 
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their cannon, arms, and ammuni- 


tion. 


ſoners were ſound in the Baſtile.“ 
It is now time to ſpeak of what 
was doing at Verſailles. 
The National Aſſembly was open 
ed on Monday the Izth of Jurr, by 
M. Mounier, in an elegant ſpeech, in 
which he painted the misfortune that 
France had ſuſtained by the removal 
of the Miniſter in whom they ſound 
ed ſo much of their hope. He ac 


* 


knowiedged the principle, that the 


King had the ſole right of nominat 
tion his Miniſters and of diſmiſſing 
them; but he added, 
tion alone could inform his Majeſty 
what Miniſter ſerved him well, and 
. what Miniſter ſerved him ill, M. 

Target, M. de Lally Tollendal, M. 


that the na- 


tk 


de Viren, M. de Clermont Tonnerre, 


&. ſpoke ſucceſſively; the converſa- 
tion was highly animated. To warm 
and aronſe the Aſſembly thoroughly, 


one of the deputies of Paris read an | 


account of what was then tranſacting 
at Paris, and of the critical ſituation 
of that city. At length they agreed | 
on two deputations; the firſt to the 


leaſt ſuſpected to be Was embratled.” 


Lord Maſſareene, with other 3 


8 miner had nearly been ſtopped at 
Calais on his way to Dover. He was 


with two other gentlemen, bis com- 
Panions in misfortune, and being all 


extremely mean and ſhabbily dreſſed, 


were ſuſpected for bad perſons, and 


no one ſeemed deſirous to embark 
in the Packet with them. 
at length obliged to declare himſelf. 
On landing at Dover, his Lordſhip 
- was the firſt to jump cut of the boar, 


and in the fulneſs of his joy, and in 


55 


Not more than "Es or five pri- 
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coiſes joined the Bourgeoiſie, with all] King, “ to paint to him the bond 


tnem to pay reſpect to pub! 


his Majeſty. 


gratitude to Heaven for his delive- 


zance, immediately fell on his knees, 
and kifling the ground thrice, ex- 
claimed, 
betty 1 


ks. God blets the land of Li- 


He was | 


| ments of the nation, 


extent of my Capital does not permt 


mend to your ſpeedy attention.“ 
ced general indignation. 


ſembly was thrown 
They inftantly determined on a fh. 


drew, and having made their report 


was as follows: 


other Miniſters, who have bee 
| miſſed from office, carry with them 


ſituation of the city of 1 Baris, andy 
ſupplicate him to withdraw 1, 
troops;”? the ſecond, to the People 
Paris, © to place themi*lves bekutg 
them and the ſoldiers, and to conjure 
pes b.“ 
The firſt deputation was filled hy + 
ſame names as had beſos wide 
W hen the tecond de. 
putation came to be named, almg 
allthe Deputies propoted themſelhys, 
and much confuſion enſued. 


= 
* 


It Was 


agreed, how ever, to wait for the 

King's Anſwer. It at t length arri. 

ed, and was as tollows: 

Kis S AN S WER TO TAE Abbzrss 
& have already made known 


you my intentions on the me2a{iunes 

which the diforders of Paris hays 
81853 me to take. It belongs tt 
me alone to judge of their rec 
and I cannot agree to any change 
Some cities protect themſelves; butths 


me to depend on a force at that 
kind, I do not doubt of the purity ct 
the motives that induce you to offer 
me your aid in theſe afflicting or 
cumſtances; but your preſenc at 
Paris cannot do any gocd; it i5 a 
neceſſary here to expedite the impot 
tant labours that 1 mult till rec 


The reading of this anſwer 15 
The Al 


IN to 2 flame. 


lemn declaration ſuited to the ei. 
gency, and a Committee was appoint 
ed to draw up the ſame. They with 


it was uranimcuſi) adopted, and 


Dec LARATION of a NATIONAL 
5 Ass EMBL Y. 


The Afembly, ſpeaking the jen 


Declare, That M. Necker, 5 


their 


W- their eſtcem and their regret. 
= Declare, That dreading the un- 
happy conſequences likely to flow 
from his Majeſty's anſwer, they will 
not ceaſe to 1% on the removal of 
the extraordinary troops aſſembled 
near Paris and Verſailles, and on the 
© eſtabliſhment of a guard of Burgeſſes. 
EY D:lare anew, That there cannot 


their communications with the King. 

Declare, That the civil and milt- 
tary agents of Authority are reſpon- 
ſible for every enterprize contrary to 
the rights of the nation, and to the 
decrees of the National Aſſembly. 
Declare, That the actual Miniſters, 


whatever rank, ſtate or authority 


thoſe that may enſue. 
Declare, That the public debt hav- 


no perſon has the right to pronounce 
the infamous name of Bantrapt; no 


= public faith under any form or deno- 
@ mination in which it may be attempt- 
la fine, the National Aſembly 

Dieclare, That they perſiſt in all 
their preceding Reſolutions, parti. 


preſent Declaration ſhall be tranſmit- 
ted to the King by their Preſident, 
and ſhall be printed for the informa- 


Aſſembly ſhould Rill continue fitting, 
though it was then eleven clock at 
ERECT BST) ny 
or 14. Upwards of 100 mem- 
bers aid in the Hall all night, 
| Prelided by the Marquis de la Fayette, 
j whom they choſe Vice Prefident of 


exit any intermediate (vehicle) in 


and ſuch adviſers of his Majeſty, of 


W inp been eſtabliſhed under the ſecu- 
= tity of honour and loyalty, and the 
nation not refuſing to pay the intereſt, 


1 cularly in thoſe of the 17th, 2oth, 
and 23d of June laſt; and that the 


1 After theſe reſolutions were paſ- 
fed it was further ieſolved, that the 


the National Aſſembly. The buſi- | 
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Y 


they may be, are perſonally reſpon- 
ſible for the preſent evils, and for all 


power has the right to violate the 
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neſs this mornin g begun by a queſtion 


to know, if a declaration of the rights 
of men ſhould be placed at the head 
of their new Conſtitution, which after 


' fome debate was agreed to; after 
_ which the other points recommended 
| by the Central Committee were ex- 


amined. It was then agreed, That 
a Committee of eight members ſhould 


be elected proportionally from the 
three Orders, to form a plan of the 


Conſtitution.“ 
All accounts received by the Aſc 


ſembly this morning gave hopes that 


peace was eſtabliſhed at Paris, until 


the Vicomte de Noailles entered, hav- 


ing arrived full ſpeed from thence. 


He declared that all the Burgeſſes 


of Paris were in arms, and directed 
in their diſcipline by the French and 
Swiſs Guards; that the cannon and 
muſquets of the Invalids had been 
taken from them, and that all the 


Nobles families were obliged to ſhut 
themſelves up in their houſes; that 
the Baſtile had been forced, and 


Mr. Launay the Governor having 


having fired on the Citizens had been 


killed.” On this news they agreed 


to ſend another deputation to the 


King, and that the Marquis de 


| Noaiiles ſhouid be one, in order to 
: witneſs the fatal trutbs 

_ Whilit theſe Deputies were gone, 
others came from the Elecors of 


Paris with ſimilar accounts; and that 
the people had intercepted orders to 


the Governor of the Baſtile, to fire 
on them whenever he thought proper. 


Some of the Aſſembly then aſked 


who had figned ſuch orders, that 
their heads might pay for it; but it 


was remarked by Mr. Clement de 
Tonnerre, that it was not the mo- 


ment for revenge, and that juſtice, 
in the preſent caſe, ſhould be cautious 


and flow. e : 3 
The King's anſwer arriving, was 


read in public, to the following pur- 


Port: | | 
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„ That be was grieved at the evils | 
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arms. 


and troubles which deſolated Paris; 
that he had been in a continual ſtate 
of uneaſineſs; that the troops were 
already removed from Paris; and 


tbat he had given orders to his Ge- 


neral Officers to put themſelves at the 


head of the militia of Paris.“ 


This anſwer cauſed a n and 
penſive ſilence. 


The Archbiſhop of Paris preſent ; 


ly brought a ſecond anſwer from the 


King, in the following terms: 


“ You atllict my heart repeatedly, 


| by reciting the misfortunes of the 


town of Paris; it is impoſſible that 
the troops which 1 have made ap- 


proach, are the cauſe: I cannot make 


YOu any ot ther anſwer than th At which 
you have heard this evening.” 


The National Aſſembly did not | 


think theſe anſw ers proper for eſta- 


bliſhing peace in Paris, and they there- | 
fore decided to wait till next day, in 


hopes of one more favourable. 


Ihe royal anſwer -- the reſolves of 
' the National Aſſembly the move— 
ments of the troops, induced the 
people to believe, that an extreme 
change had taken place in the ſyſtem 


of government. They convened in 
crowds, and every individual fled to 
A patrole of citizens diltribut- 
ed themſelves about the town, 


One party proceeded to ſeize 
Meuble; 


tion. 
upon the Garde 


ſacked the place and diſcovered : 


magazine of corn, which they carried 
to La Halle: others deſtroyed all the 
barriers of the Capital; an 
ſtanding this accumulated violence, | 


the city was diveſted of thoſe horrors 


which menaced it,by the eſtabliſhment 


of a ſpecies of internal police. To 
accompliſh this purpole, a genera! aſ- 
ſociation was ſormed at the Hotel de 


Ville, (or Manfion-houfe) who ſent a 
deputation to Verſailles to infiſt on 


cearch-. 
Ing for arms in every probable {itua- 


| another 
body betock themſelves to St. 3 
1 he had entrenched himſelf behind th 

battery of Marſhal de Broglic's army, 
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and the King, 
that had happened in Paris on the 
Monday and Tueſday, and the mat- 


— — 


and notwith- | 


— 


the neceſſity of embodying a City Mi- 


litia without the leaſt delay. On the 


Monday 13th the gener al aſflociat IO. 


had eſtabliſhed this Pariſi: an guard, 
which was fixed to 48000 cities 
The ſixty election diſtricts 18 


| ed to form fixty battalions, each 


of which was to conſiſt of four com. 


panies, of 200 each, making in the 
whole 48000 MEN, 
| reſolution was made known, ever, 
citizen repaired to inſcribe his ame 
in his diſtrict, and by Wednef ſay 
| morning the number of. fi ſeiibecs 
for this municipal body amounted tg 


The inttant thi; 


more than 2 70,000 perions. Ihe 
aſſociation alſo appointed an Etat Ma 


| jor, or Commander in Chiet, andy 


Permanent Committee to correſpond 


with the different diſtricts. : 
Ihe ſpirited proceedings of the 


National Aſſembly, and ot the Genes 
ral Aſſembly of Paris, had their ei. 


ſect. The Miniſters and Adviſers of 


the Kipg trembled in the Palace; 


hear: ng of the riots 


ſacre of thoſe friends moſt devoted to 
his intereſt, became extremely feurty] 
and unhappy of what mig cht probah- 


1y follow, unleſs ſome effectun! means 


were taken to ſtop the progreſs of the 
rebellion. His majeſty accord! ingly 


reſolved to ſtep forward himfzil, and 


like a tender and anxious father cf bis 
people, to riſque even bis own ſafety 
in the public cauſe. Reports had 
been invidiouſly ſpread abroud, tat 


10 try his 


and was determined 


ſtrength, and riſque the conſequences 


of an open rupture. This report 
gained conſiderable force by the el, 


ſures which the Marthal had thought 
it prudent to take for the benefit of 


thee Royal Family, by uniting g his 
whole force at Verſailles near the 
Palace, where the National A. ny 
Were ſitting. 

| Lo be continued, 1 
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Poetry. 


Original and ſelect Poetry. 


For the AbräbEEN MAGAZINE. 
THE CONTRAST. 


Precept learn from Men and 
Books, 

© Neter take a ſtranger by his looks.“ 
The looks do not, as ſome wW ould ſay, 
Always the perſon's mind betray. 
Elle would we think by Faro's eyes, 
He'd brave the thunder of the ſkies; 
But ah ! his mighty courage mark, 
He trembles at a Buſh when dark. 

To view the tulip's ſplendid plume, 
How eaſily might we preſume, 
That it contained the ſweetelt ore, 
Which added to its beauty more. 
View the Thyme, you'll ſure ſuppoſe, 
It is the meaneſt plant that grows, 
Indignaut then yon pluck it all, 
And throw it careleſs o'er the wall, 
As you would weeds in gardens found, 
That ſpoil the beauty of the ground ; 
But &er you thus its fate decide, 
And 1 its plain, ſimple looks deride, 

The fragrant ſcent it breathes com- 

pare 

With the Tulip's noxious air. 
Vou'n ſoon prefer the one, tho? plain, 
Io all the other's gaudy train. 


Thus ſpite of all Lavales's rules, 

. = Some who look wiſe are only fools, 
Pie we find that dunce- like ſaces 

- WWE >ometimes hide internal graces, 

; But one example teaches more, 

; WE {ban muſty precepts half a ſcore; 

x Y At leaſt fo do the learned ſay; 

e Whose words as law we muſt obey. 

V 3 Rickſhaw, a man of great renown, 
= = foremoſt of the beaux in town, 
£5 3 It gaudy dreſs contain'd but worth, ; 
: No wiſer man dwells i in the North, 

.. But ah ſad chance! it ne'er befel, 
t That wit in ruffles yet did dwell. 
1 So he by this unlucky hit. 

is Muſt wear the dreſs without the wit. 
fo Yet take him by his modiſh air, 

JW! You? 1] think him to ſome Lord an 


GE, 
7 


3 by. 1eir * 


ommon terms diſdains 


655 

Which doubtleſs his great learning 
ſhews. 

For with leun'd men a. cuſtoms 
grown, 

T' expreſs their thoughts by words un- 
known? 


No Captain of the city train, 
Perlook'd ſo big or half ſo vain. 


He'll toſs his head; look wond'rous 
{mart wy 


{| To captivate the female heart! 


Salute them with a rev'rend bow, 
And with a © Lord ma'am how d'ye 
do? 

46 Tis very warm” or very cold”? 

Or ſorae ſuch mighty thing is told, 

He grins Adieu, hopes ſoon to meet 

| h her, 

And with © Good morrowꝰ hopes to 

greet her. 

But ſhould he meet a poor relation, 

| Who doubtleG is below his ſtation, 

He does not uſe ſuch complaiſance, 
But paſſes by on tip-toe prance, | 
Half ſhuts his eyes, feipns not to ſee, 
And takes a poor man for a tree, 
Thinks none are ever worth his while 
But thoſe on whom dame fortune 

| mile, 

For what is merit, what is worth, | 

If ſhe has frown'd upon their birth? 
In contralt to this man of dreſs, 

Let's view what Ru does poſſeſs. 


He never does exulting ſhew 


The powder'd head which marks the 
Beau. 
No ſprightly look or feature fmart 
Does Ry/iic ſhew to gain the heart, 
No foppith marks on him you'll find. 
But ware dreſs, dreſs of the mind. 
He never will with hat in hand, _ 
Speak what he does not underſtand, 
But weighs the ſenie of all his words, 
F/'er he tells what his theme affords, 
And they who were to laugh inclin'd 
Admire the beauties of his mind, 
And wonder how a man ſo plain, 
Has ſo much knowledge in his brain, 
Unlike great Kick/haw' s fawning art, 
He utters what he feels at heart, | 


for a {elfth end, | 


| 


And never 65108 
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636 : Original and fales Pury. 


Will flatter thoſe he can't commend. 
Nor will he, with a half ſhut eye, 


Unheeding paſs inferiors by, 
But viſits friends, tho? ne'er ſo poor, 


And oft invites them to his door. 


Ye candid folks, decide the cauſe, 


Which of the two o deſerves applauſe. 
Aberdeen. 


Sept, 1789. | ws, AN J. 1 
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ODE ON CAPRICE. 


| 2 the Rev. Mr. Grin A Claverten. 
\ FFSPRING of Pride and 55. : 


leſs Pow'r, 


Whom folly, in an evil hour, 
The gifts of Fortune to defeat, 
Brought forth, the torment. of the 


eat! * 


Caraick! go vent thy little 1 rage 


On Vice, Deformity, or Age! 


There tyrannize with boundleſs ſway, | 
Nor Youth and Beauty make thy prey. | 
With thoſe bright eyes, chat * 


ing face, 


That ſhape, and air, and winning 


grace, 


With all that Wit TY Taſte impart, | 


To hold in captive chains the heart ; 


Vet, Lavra, with what fatal haſte | 


Your fleeting moments run to waſte ! 


15 Vour ſpring of life, alas! is o'er, 
That joyous age that comes no more! 


You captives make yet not a ſwain 


But ſoon, diſguſted, breaks his chain. 
Caprice thoſe brilliant eyes diſarms, 
An antidote to all your charms 3-4: 

Fraught with the pow'rs to ſave or kill, 
Vou Lovers gain, to treat them ill: 

To day you ſmile, to-morrow frown; 

Tou raiſe our hopes, then pres them : 


down; 


Now ſpread, and dowrontrad your an, 
As Fancy and Caprice prevail. 
Would any wretch embark for liſe 


With fuch a fair ſantaſtic wife? 


| No-—:ather let me ſtem the tide, 
Without a helm my bark to guide, 


With equipage, a manſion fair, 


Our lawns extend, our wavi: ng woods 


1 What ſweeter and more e dlegant 


The ſport of: waves, and varying 
winds, 
Than trufl to ſuch capricious ming; 
Where Whim and Paſſion he'd therein 
And lighted Reaſon pleads in vain, 
Though Fortune on our prolpets 
 imiles, + 
Caprice our faireſt hopes beguiles 
Though bleſt with friends, with youth 
and health, 
And all the gay parade of wealth 


With turrets glitt'ring high n air; 


Inverted nod from filver floods: . 
With ev'ry earthly means of bliſs, 
Our road to happineſs we mils. 
Capricious Fancy's dazzling light „ 
Mifleads us like a dancing ſprite; Z 
Faro” woods and wilds we vagrant I 

roam, 
And never reach our deſtin'd home, 
Nature decks out a various feaſt, 
To humour each faſtidious gueſt: 
But Fancy, like a way ward child, 
By too indulgent parents ſpoil'd, 
Indignant kens the offer'd treat, 
Tho' urg'd by hunger, ſcorns to eat; 
Turns from Mamma with angry eye, 
And frets and 1 it Kaon not 


ee {+ 
To a Lady with Lilies of the Vall. 


= 


F every flowr that ſublunarf 


grows, 


+++ DIOWS: ©: 
Than theſe ſweet lies, which like 
'- thee are fair; 
Who witty art, good, wiſe, and de 
e ORR? 
01 may thy beauties never ſade lis 
Ullies of the vale! 
But bappy live, ſweet lovely mal, 
leſt with each genial gale, 


——— 
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OW HEALTH—-ON Ax IOM S- MEANS TO 
DESTROY HEALTH—ANXIETY TO 
PRESERVE IT—ON QUACKERY—A 
QUOTATION FROM FOOTE—— TWO 
REFLECTIONS ON PRODIGALITY AND 
AVARICE OF HEALTH, 
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\ q THAT « health 1s the greateſt 


1 bleſſing given to mankind,” 


al deſcriptions of people, and fo ge- 
nerally aſſented to, that we may rank 


baſs univerſally current from a con- 
| Vition of its truth. As an axim, 
therefore, or a ſelf. evident propoſi- 
don, there is no denying it. But it 
unfortunately happens that the fate 
| Al moral axioms, and of mathematical, 
| alvebraical, or arithmetical axioms is 


to the truth of a moral axiom, and 
Jet proceed directly contrary to the 
principle it contains, which cannot be 


is a poſition ſo often repeated by 


it among the proverbial axi2ms which 


widely different. A man may aſſent 


bleſſings, and yet without any ſeem- 


leſſing; whereas, while a man agrees 
and two make four, he cannot ſtir 
one ſtep in his farther calculations 
without continually carrying this prin- 
juſt four and no more or leſs; this he 
cannot only not deny it, but muſt 


always act as if he believed it. 


perience with which we ſet out. For 
t houſands and tens of thouſands do 
cordially agree that health is the 


theleſs ſo act in their general conduct, 
as if health was the greateſt of incum- 
brances, and that which every man 


ſoon as poſſible. Various means 


this troubleſome 


the caſe with o axio r To. 
Vol. II. * wot D 


guelt from our 
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ſtance he may (if queſtioned) agree 
that health is the greateſt of human 


ing obſtruction may go on in ſuch a 
courſe of life as may deſtroy tbat 


which he conſents to be the greateſt 


in the ſelf-evident propoſition that two 


ciple along with him; two and two 
always have, and always will make 


is convinced of, and knows that be 


It is not fo, however, with the 
axiom or propoſition of univerſal ex- 


greateſt of all bleſſings, and do never- 


was obliged in duty to get rid of, as 


have, therefore, been deviſed to expel 


In 
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In confidering the ſeveral con- I 
trivances that have been fallen upon 
for this purpoſe, I am ſorry to ſay 
that there A years very little of that 
| original invention, that talent for 
diſcovery, which ſpeaks the genius of 
the age in other matters. Inſtead 
of contriving ſome new thing, ſome 


Portion of meats and drinks fhould 


- nouriſh and ſtrengthen the body, they | 


have merely made the experiment, | 


whether a double or a triple portion 
of the ſaid meats and drinks could 
not be ſubſervient to deſtroy health 
und firength. The experiment has 
been tried with ſucceſs. Men need 
no longer (if ever they did) ſearch 
abroad ſor means to get rid of 
Health; there they are on their tables; 


the meat that might nouriſh, may ſur- 


feit; the wine that might ſtrengthen, 
may ſtupify and enervate. The doſe, 


as in the caſe of other medicines, is 


to be increaſed at pleaſure, and in a 
few years, that very troubleſome 
e greateſt bleſſing,“ health, is ex- 
changed for the artificial conſtitution 
of the valetudinarian, with fifty com- 
plaints to amuſe him, and an hun- 
dred uſelefs remedies to ſwell his 
apothecary's bill. | 


— — 


unbeard of materials for this purpoſe, | 
men in general have borrowed half 
the deſign from nature herſelf, and 
ſeeing that ſhe intended that a certain 


ſame ſituation. 


in one ſhape or other. 
with the utmoſt efforts at health, 


But if there are ſome men Bins | 


_ eagerly defirous to get rid of health, 


there are others on the contrary equal- 


1y anxious to preſerve it; The laſt, 
to his friends and companions, is a 


much more inſufferable ſpectacle than 


the firſt, An over-anxiety about 


health generally produces what is 


called“ quacking ones ſelf, a cuſtom 
which many give way to from good 
intentions, and perhaps really to be 
Iree from ſome complaint, but which, 
alliſted by the force of imagination, 
produces a train of complaints that 
are incurable. We have all heard of 


certain perſons who, when fomething | 


"The Trier, No. XLVI. 


bas troubled their winds hang 
recourſe to the bottle, and neyer been 
able to leave off drinking. Your 
** quacking people” are much in de 


Some complai Ant has 
been removed by medicines, and they 


have taken ſuch a violent likingtodi 0 
as never to be able to le: ave chem (cf 


Such perl on 57 


never well, nor ever without com. 
plaining. They procure popular 
books on medicine, and as Don 
Quixote from reading boo cs of Chi. 
valry fancied himſelf doomed to be 


a Knight Errant, fo tlicy, from read. 
ing the Domeſtic Medicine and other 
| books of the kind, fancy they are ben 


to be afflicted with every diſtemper 


they read of, and prepare their cures 
accordingly.— In the morning they 


correct the wind; at noon they pro- 


mote digeſtion; in the afternoon they 


remove Toulnels from the ſtomach: 


in the evening they guard aguinl 
the ague, and at night they procure 


fleep. The phyſician, if ſent for, is 


anticipated in all his receipts, and to 
preſcribe ſuch gentle remedies as ate 
uſual in incipient diſorders would he 
as abſurd as to recommend weak 
negus to warm the ſtomach ot 
| brandy- drinker, 


An apothecary of my acquaintanct 


has aſſured me that he would deſire 
no better practice than a dozen ladis 
| of quality of the diſpoſition abor? 


deſcribed; he adds that be has n0 
doubt he "would ſoon make his for- 


tune. As Doctor Fulep ſays, * I 


doctor that doſes beſt is the bel 
doctor for us“ julep and Aporen 
in Foote's celebrated Comedy, had 


a proper notion of whimſical patients; 


Julep. Why, there's Dr Diet, 
hk makes ſuch a duſt! He bade 


] perſon of faſhion, a patient. of mine, 


under his care t'other day; 45 fine a 
flow fever! I was in hopes of ha 


making my fortune — 5 
af"; Alpen 
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Aborem. Yes; I love a flow 
erer; Was it nervous: - 

Julep.— Ay; with a lovely dejec - 
tion of ſpirits. 
Adozem. 


bie to be the two belt friends we 


have to our back.“ 


„ 


equally culpable. For the man who, 


1 endued by nature with a ſtrong con- 


ſtitution, wantonly exhauſts it in 
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of no excuſe that can be formed; tor 
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conduct implies; and what tempta- 
W however it may account, can apolo- 


This much may indeed be ſaid, that 


where we ſee a man, worthy in other 
e reſpects, ſo habituated to drinking as 
Is rot to be able to leave it off, even 


ile ſenſible that it is pulling him 
do his grave, we ſee an object that 


* 


e E has claims on our pity, more ſtrong 
chan any wretchedneſs I know. 


| the patient not to air, exerciſe, and 
E Proper regimen, but to a promiſcu- 
aous ule of drugs, and violent reme- 
I dies, argues a diffidence in Provi- 
. dence, and a mean hankering after 


„lle hich is inconſiſtent with Chriſ. 
5 ban faith, and Chriſtian fortitude. 
i WE | never knew a mind thus wedded to 
l lite that did not unite a great degree 
5 


of weakneſs of underſtanding to a 


neaven. . | | 

1 With regard to health in general, 
f Ra be remembered thatit is not 
Aue ult to preſerve it, but almoſt im- 
poſſible to recover 
| courſe of luxury and gluttony. The 


Means Of dileaſe are generally for the 


Zimmerman“ Geographical Hiſtory of Man. 


| That was delightful in- 
E ld! 1 look upon the nerves and the 
as it is called, induce a degree of 
I Prodigality of health and avyarice | 
ol caſe arethe two extremes one would 
E with to avoid. They are not, indeed, 


luxury and lawleſs pleaſures, I know | 


what language will excuſe the impi-* 
E ons ingratitude to heaven which ſuch. 


tion of company or ſituation in life, 


Lise for this ſpecies of flow ſuicide? 


On the other hand, an uncommon 
E anxiety about health, which directs | 


Lery moderate ſhare of confidence in 


it when loſt by a 


1 eh | 4 : 
ages which nature makes by 


639 
batter; and phyſicians have remarked 
how quickly health 1s regained after 
the moſt dangerous fevers brought on 
in the proceſs of nature's operations— 
whereas the chronical diſtempers 
brought on by a courſe of high living, 


weakneſs which is rarely abated, and 
takes from a man that firmneſs, vi- 
gour, and repelling powers, which he 


rarely recovers. _ 


DOE EO OE OE OLA 


Sketch of Zimmerman's Geographical 


Hiſtory of Man. 
| (Concluded from page 610). 
N enquiry here preſents itſelf of 


no ſmall moment: are the hu- 
man beings which poſſeſs theſe various 


and oppoſite powers, derived from 
one common origin; or were differ- 


ent races of men formed and adapt» 


ed by their original make to their 
ſpecihc 


climates? MH. Zimmerman 
enters fully into this queſtion, which- 
has been ſo frequnetly agitated, 


Like a true ſon of Adam, he con- 


tends earneſtly for the old conſtitu 
tion, in oppoſition to the bold at- 
tacks of a Voltaire and a Hume. He 
plainly ſhews, that the diſtinct, and 
almoſt innumerable, exertions of 
creative power in the formation of 
different races of men, is a ſuppoſi- 
tion, as unneceſſary as it is extrava- 
gant; the influence of natural cau- 
les being equal to all the differences 
obſervable in the human ſpecies. 


He walks with a firm foot and ſteady 
pace, through every region of the 


habitable globe, examines the ſta- 
ture, form, and complexion of its in- 
habitants, compares theſe with the 


peculiarities of their climate and ſi- 


tuation, and ſatisfactorily proves, 


that the difference of ſtature between 


the Laplander and the Patagonian, 


or of colour between the Circaſſian 


4 H 2 


649 
and the Negroe, are not ſo great as 
to require various exertions of omni. 
potence to create them; nor are 
they ſo great as the changes pro- 
duced on the brute creation, con- 
feſſedly by the influence of climate. | 
The extreme of cold, he maintains, 


is an impediment to growth, not on- 


iy in the human ſpecies, but alſo in 
the whole animal and vegetable 
creation: whereas a more moderate 
degree of cold, connected with a 
vagrant life, and perpetual exertions 
of corporeal ſtrength, are favourable 
to the gigantic ſtature ; of. which he 
| Produces the ancient German, and 
modern Patagonians, as examples 
and proofs. He aſſerts Alſo, and we 
think he has made his aſſertion good, 
that the complexion of the hank | 
ipecies is uniformly correſpondent. 
to the degree of heat or cold to 
which they are habitually expoſed. 
In this part of the ee our 

hiloſopher makes a proper uſe of 
His diſtinction 3 the phytlical 


aſcribes the erroneons reaſoning of 
Lord Kaims in particular, to his in- 
attention to this difference. At Se. 
negal, and in the adjacent lands, the 


Zimmerman's Geographical Hiſiory of Man. 
which, like the Alps, are 0 


| byſſinia fo warm as either Mong, 


_ Weſt, are ſea winds. 
quarter from which they can derigs 


the air on this fide muſt Pais. over 


tions of theſe countr Jes; Which he 


minutely iaveſtigates, expose then WA 
to fea breezes and coolipg wings 0 
from the continent. He conkras llc 

5 0 


his hypotheſis by obſerving 
and geographical climate; and he 


er than the inhabitants ct the vailes; 


conquered the north-eatt. 


degrees in a ſhade, and here we 
find the inhabitants jet black, with 
woolly hair, 
great in Congo and Loango : 
theſe countries 
Negroes only; whereas in Moroc- 


| thermometer is often at 112 or 117 | 
| 
4 


and 


co, to the North of theſe regions, 
und at the Cape of Good Hope, to 


the South, the heat is not ſo intenſe; 


nor are the inhabitants of ſo deep a | 


hue.— Lord K aſks, wherefore are 
not the Abyſſinians and the inhabi 
tants of Zara of as dark a com- 
Plexion as the Moors on the coalt of 
Guinea ? M. Zimmerman anſwers 


that theſe countries are much cool- | 


er. The deſert is not only farther. 
from the equator, but the winds, 


5 become like the neproes near | tae 


The heat is equally : 
| bl: acks: 5 and T Wk the: Te ., ak ert 

are rhabited by ; | 

qui ired the dark completion f th 


: requiſite to. change the. comp euer 
from jet to fair, than the reverie 


plowing over the Atlas mountains, : 


Vered 
wind 
dere 
Nor is As 


with now, and the welterly 
commg from the ſea, muſt cen 
ably mitigate the heat. 


topa, or Guinea, The North. Lal 
winds ſrom the fide of Perf ani 
Arabia, are cooled by their paiſapy 

over the Red ſea: the Northm 

winds from Egypt loſe much of 5 
heat on the chain of mountain; that 
is extended between the countries 
the winds from the Sout! and the 


by ans, the only 
exceſſive heat, is from the Vt; ” 


tracts of heated lands.” For a ſimi. 
lar reaſon it is that Negroes are nc 
ſound either in Aſia or South Ame. 
rien under the Equator. The fun. 


mountaincers of warm e oh ates, 2510 
Barbary and Ceylon, are much fair 


that the Saracens and. Moors,. who 
part (! 
Africa in 700, from being rome 
qr ator; 3 that the. Ie Tt U. le, Who 
fertled at Senegal in 1400, became 


that his 5 COUNtr men in 4 Ab Ing 


original natives. Lord |aimes 


quires, why negroes retain their co. 
lour when in more temperate cl. I 
mates? The Profeffor partly e denies || 
the lact; and affirms, on the auth Wl 
| rity of 8 that the bete 3 
educated i in America and in Europ's Be 
are not of ſo deep a jet as the vu 
of Senex gal or Guinea. He Wi 


uves 
{urther 3 . that more me 10 


accidema j yy 


marks which are 1 


8 


Won the ſkin, 7 
s the difference ot climate ſo great 
Wc 
ions of the north, be kept from 1n- 
termarrying with the natives, but be 
ontinvally, like them, expoſed to 
me influence of the cold; and thould 
cbt on the fame diet, &c. Put our 
W jimits will not permit us to do ju- 


eee to this part'of bis ſubject, and 
ee muſt haſten to another queſtion 
of no leſs moment. TO; 

a F It being proved, that verily we 
are brethren, and that the human 
ace, however we may differ in ſize 


or complexion, are all of one family; 


dis natural to enquire, Who was 
0 the ancient creed . or the or ang 
eutang, according to the new ſyſtem? 
he pretenſions of the 07279 outangy 


ts for rather of his partizans, for the 
old gentleman himſelf either cannot, 
e er will not utter a word on the ſub- 


ect, are, that he has been the min 
ef the woods for many ages belore 


„ We: gardens were ever thought of. His 
„claims to humanity are founded on 
bes being able to walk upright oc- 
„ caſionally, being furniſhed with a 
wy 


2% 


» 
8 
wy 


ne beart, lungs, breaſt, brains, intef:- 
nes, are fimilar with thoſe of men; 


che cecum has alſo its appendix VErMU 
4 
ele; news more deſign in his plans, 
3 than his aſſociates in the foreſts; and 
can handle a ſtick on occaſion with 


* . 

. 
0 
J * 
1 


tion of the foramen magnum occipi- 


Ne dentes inciſires of the upper, in- 


1 . his relationſhip to the monkey 
: ed. He has alſo thirteen ribs on 
ade 


continue for years.“ Nor 


as to effectuate a ſpeedy change. TO 
Wo jaltice to the experiment, the ne- 
W orocs ſhould be conveyed to the re- 


eur progenitor? Adam, according 


competent ſhare of muſcles requiſite 


kerable dexterity. His diſqualifi- 
cations are the following: The po- 


Zimmerman's Gebgraphical Hiſtory of Man. 


ä 
— — — 


— — 


ber the purpoſe. The form of bis 


race of men. 
| tate of ſpeech is a ſubject of much 


faculty. 
which a company of ten or twelve 


de; his arms, feet, and toes, 
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are much longer than thoſe of the 
buman ſpecies, &c. and although his 
foot does not fo cloſely reſemble a 
band, as that of the ape, yet the pol- 
lex pedis, or the great toe, is placed 
at a greater diſtance from the other 
toes, which gives ittheappearanceand 
uſes of a thumb. "Theſe differences 


indicate, that alt;ough the orang outang 


can occalionaily act the biped, yet 
he is much better qualified to walk 


on his fore-teet, and to clirab trees 


than the generality of the modern 
But his being deſti- 


greater triumph to his adverſaries, 
than any of the differences ated a- 
bove. For there is no nation of mea, 
however ſavage, that is deſtitute of 
ſpeech ; though individuals, ſecluded 
from ſocicty, may in time loſe the 
No inſtances are known in 


men have been without a language; 
but upwards of thirty of the ourang 
ſpecies have been found in a herd, 
without ſhewing the ſmalleſt traces 
of this faculty. It has been ſuggeſt- 
ed by Nouſſeau, that they may have 
loft the power from their neple& of 
uſipg it; but it is very ſingular that 


they alone ſhould loſe this power, 


and not that race of men to whom 
they are ſuppoſed to be ſo nearly re- 


lated. To theſe arguments, which 


have been frequently repeated, it is 


ain true, but not more fo than the whim- 
W/ormic; he can fit upright with great | 


ſical hypotheſis which they oppoſe. 


has been ſtarted, Profeſſor Z. adds 2 


ſatisfactory one, taken from the o- 
rang outang's being deſtitute of that 
univerſality which man ſo eminent- 
ly poſſeſſes. The ourang is confined to 


on ot the torrid zone of the old world. 
which is farther backward than | 
the human ſpecies, and the ſock- 
eis of his lower jaw, made to receive 


But ſince he poſſeſſes ſtrength and 


agility in his native relidence, and 


is formed for running and climbing, 


wherefore does he not emigrate to 


other countries which abound e- 


did 


qually with proper nouriſhment, : 
by 4 CES © 


1 
. 
: 
5 


5 

1 
KS 
$* 
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buddo, Moſcati, 
done their utmoſt to bend the ſtub- 


"a. 


he not ſee! the i incapacity of ſubſiſt ing 
in other chmates* ? 


The above queſtion is cloſely con- 


nected with another which has great 
ly diſtreſſed ſome philoſophic minds, 


and not without reaſon, as it hath an 


immediate reference to a right de- 
portment: Is man naturally a biped 
or 2 quadruped? Until this point 
can be decided, he that walketh up- 
rightly does not walk ſurely, for he 


may tranſgrefs the fundamental law 
of nature "by every ſtep which he 


fakes. While Rouſſeau, Lord Mon- 


and others, have 


born neck of man down to earth, our 
philoſopher unites his etforts with 
thoſe of Meſſrs. de Buffon, de Pauw, 


and Blumenbacb, to ſet him up a- 


gain; and whether it be from the 
force of nature, or from habit, the 


maſority of our readers, we preſume, 
Vill entertain but few ſcruples about 


their right to walk erect if they chuſe 
it; and therefore it 


man bead, and the ponderous QUAN 
tity of human brains:—that the ar- 
ticulation of the os ocotpitis with the 


firſt vertebræ of the neck is differ- 


ently conſtructed from that of quad- 


rupeds, with the obvious deſign chat 
man ſhould be able to move his head 
in every direction with the greate(t | 


facility :—that the human ſpecies 


poneurofis, vulgarly called paxwax, 
which quadrupeds poſſeſs (as a kind 


a ſay- tape), to prevent the bead 


* When this firſt volume was verit- 


ten, Profeſſor Zimmerman was igno- 
rant of the anatomical diſcoveries of 


the late Prof. Camper; he mentions 


wem in the ſecond vol. as deciſive. 


in be needleſs. 
to enlarge much on this argument. 
If any one ſhould have doubts, let 
him be comforted by the thoughts 
that this ere& poſition is belt adapt- 
ed to the conformation of the bus 


— 


_—_ 


(and alſo monkies) are deſtitute off 
that ſtrong ligament or tendigous a- 1-. 


har mleſs. 


1 


ment will find, 
direction, both his eyes and his ears 
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from ſinking to the earth; to Which, 
from its natural poſition, it muſt be 
very prone :—and that our eyes and 


ears are, fortunately, not placed 3g 


thoſe of the quadrupeds. The axis 
of the human eye is nearly perpen- 
dicular with a vertical ſection of the 
head: whereas, in the brute cre» 


tion (the larger ape excepted), the 
| poſition of t 
cute angle: —nature has alſo fur. 
niſhed other animals with a ſuſpenſp 


1 


ac eye tOrms all a- 


rium oculi, a muſcle, which 1! © ereg 
attitude renders dieſe: tho? mar 


ly neceſſary in the prone; cone 


quently, whoever tries the experi 
that in the inclined 


are in the molt unfavourable fitua- 
tion poſlible for quick hearing or er- 


| tenfive viſion ;—the ſhape, breadth, 
\ ſtrength of the vertebræ of the back 
and hos: are ſo coincident with the 


erect attitude of the trunk, that the 
molt conſcientious mortal mult fure- 
ly think this attitude innocent and 
From the above confide- 
rations, and many others which 
might be adduced, it appears that 


Ovid is no leſs a philoſopher t thay: 4 
Poet, when he lings, 


Pronegue cum ſoc? ont ie cetera 
Os homini fab iblime dedit, cg. unmque tuert 


| Ji, et ereclos ad fidera tollere vullu. 
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(Continued from page 634- 0 
N Wedneſday noon, (Jury 5] 


therefore, the King S$ULRENDER* 


ED HIMSELF to the Aﬀembly While 
they were ſitting. On his entrance, 


an univerſal applanſe ſucceeded, al 


| ſhortly aſter he rcad the toll owing 
ſpeech: ; 
66 11 have aſſemb led -0u ele 


lay O& — 23 oxy = © — — . 
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in order to conſult on the moſt im- 
Hortant affairs of the State; it is a 
matter that affects me more ſenſibly 
| than the tumult which afflicts the ca- 
pital. The Chief of the Nation comes 
with confidence among its Repreſen— 
Jtatives to teſtify his diſtreſs, and in- 
| vite them to aſſiſt in fnding the means 


| quility, 1 am not ignorant that there 
re men who have excited the moſt 
unjuſt prejudices, and who have dar- 
echto aſſert that even you had reaſon 
E to be apprehenſive for your own per- 
E nal ſafety. Will it, therefore, be 
© neceflary to re. aſſure you on the ſub- 
4 j:& of reports ſo reprchenſible, that 
they are totally unfounded, and fal- 


I feel my intereſt to be the intereſt of 
of the nation; L call upon you to aid 
me at this crilis, for the purpoſe of 


and the zeal of the Repreſentatives of 
my people, here convened for the 
common ſafety, will be my ſure 
pledge that I truſt not in vain. 
hing on the affection and fidelity of 
my ſubjects, I have ordered the 
| troops to be removed from Paris and 
Verſailles; and I anthorize and even 
eequeſt you to make known this my 
diſpoſition to the Capital.? 
Id is impoſſible to paint the univer- 
fal and touching effect which this 


h. and all thoſe who were preſent. 
| The King and the Princes his bro- 
| thers returned on foot, accompanied 
| by all the Depniies of the nation, 
amidſt the acclamations of an aſtoniſh- 
ing multitude of ſpectators, which 
| cauled his Majeſty to be an hour in 
„„ 

When the King entered the Palace, 
e appeared ſoon after in the Bal- 
Sonys with the Queen, the Dauphin, 
| and Princeſſes of His houſe; and ſenti— 


| Vere Wen re- expreſſed with uncom- 
ou animation on all ſides. 


oc reſtoring public order and tran 


E ffy their known character? Indeed, 


| preſerving the ſafely of the State. 
depend on the National Aſſembly; 


—_—— 


Re- | 
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ſpeech made on the National Aſſemb- 


| Ments of love and acknowledgements | 


2 — . 


ſerters.“ 
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The National Aſſembly immedi- 
ately agreed to ſend a Deputation of 


80 Members, who got to the Thuil- | 
leries at a quarter paſt four o'clock, 


from whence they traverſed the town 
on foot between two ranks of ſoldiers 


and burgeſs guards, and with the con- 


tinued agclamation of Ve la Na- 
tion, Vive lo ND n arriving and 


entering the Town Hall, the Marquis 
| who was Preſident. 


de la Fayette, 
of the Deputation, read the King's 
{peech ; and added, “ The King has 
been deceived, but is no longer fo; 
he knows our WRONGS, gentlemen, 


and he will know how to ptevent 
them from ever occurring again. 


While I ſpeak to his people the words 


of peace, I hope, gentlemen, to carry 


him alſo an account of that peace 
which his heart ſo much pants after.“ 

The Archbiſhop of Paris roſe next, 
and terminated his ſpeech by inviting 
the Aﬀembly to have Te Deum ſuns 
as 2 thankſgiving on the occalion. 


NI. de Lolly Tollendal ſpoke with 


much warmth and eloquence; he ſaid 


among other things, © Your Rec a- 


MATIONsS were juſt, and your Monarch 


had only miſtaken for a moment the 
ſentiments of the Nation which he has 
the honour and the fortune to com- 


mand,” He then finiſhed by theſe 


words, Vive ls Nation! Vive le Roy! 
Vive la Liverte! | 
The Duke de 


French guards, but was not diſtinct- 
ly heard. SE 2 481 
The Compte de Clermont Tonnerre 


ſpoke on the ſubject nearly as fol- 


loers.:—“ Perhaps for a moment ſol- 


diers may have ſtrayed from the 
colours of Patriotiſm. All ſhould be 
| forgot, there were none to pardon, 


nor were there any to blame. — The 
ſoldiers of liberty could not be de- 
He painted the fidelity of 
the French Nation, and declaimed 


againſt the agents of deſpotiſm, but 


adored his King aud he finiſhed his 


diſ- 


Liancourt ſpoke 
ſomething about the conduòt of the 
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diſcourſe with an account of the ſcene _ 


at Verſailles in the morning. 
We have,” ſaid he (ſpeaking of 
the King), carried him in our arms 


from our Hall to his Palace, which 


two edifices, tho? ſeparated at a. great 
diſtance, were on the occaſion united „ 
to the City. On his Majeſty's return, 


by an immenſe multitude, filling the 


air with their cries of joy and grati- 


ade... 


In the morning of Jury 16th, the 
whole body of the militia were under 
arms, and lined the ftreets to receive 


the King and the National Aſſembly. 


His Majeſty, overcome by tatigue, 


was too much indiſpoſed to go to 


Paris; but the National Aſſembly 


went, and were received by the citi · 
zens under arms; and the Te Deu 
was performed to the moſt crowded 
auditory that Paris in its moſt reli. 
-gious days ever witneſſetr. 
Jux 17. The army, in purſuance 
of the King's orders, retired to Seve 
early on Wedneſday morning, leav- | 
ing their camp equipage behind 


chem. 


The Marquis de la Fayette has 


of the Paris Militia, and M. Bailley 


Prevot des Marchands. 


This afternoon, about half an hour 
__ #fter two o'clock, his Majeſty enter- 
ed Paris in a coach drawn by eight 
horſes, attended by the Duc de Vil- 
lerov, Captain of the Life Guards, 
the Duc de Villequier, Firſt Gentle- 
man of the Bedchamber, the Mar- 
ſhal de Beauveau, the Count D' E. 


taing, and two Equerries, followed 


by another coach, in which were four 


other attendants, and eſcorted only 


by the City Militia, the Commandant 


been appointed Commander in Chief 


of which rode a little before the 


King's coach, accompanied by ſeve- 


ral of the principal tradeſmen of 
The whole way from the en- 
trance at the Barrier of Patly to the 
 Horel de Ville was lined on each fide | 


Paris. 


with armed Citizens, and the moſt 


perfect tranquility was obſerved. 


Hiſtory of the Revolution in France, 


After his Majeſty had entereq he 
Hotel de Ville, he declared tha le 
appeared there to gratify the wiſhe, 
the Citizens of Paris, and to affr 
to aſſure them of his readineſs to 4, 


| every thing in his power o Quiet 


their minds, and reſtore trangquiliy 


he received every teſtimony of loyalty 
and affection from a moſt numerouz 


and orderly populace; and it is com. 


puted that this day there were not 

leſs than 150,000 men bearing arm; 

in Paris. DD „ 
Immediately after his entrance, M. 


 Bailly, the new patriotic Mayor of 
Paris, addreſſed his Majeſty in the 
following terms: 


II bring your Majeſty the keys of 


the good city of Paris; they are the 


1ame that were preſented to Henry 


| IV. He had regained his people; 
here the people have regained the 


« Your Majelty comes to rejoice in 
the peace that you have re-eltabliſhed 
in your Capital; to rejoice 1n the lore 
of your faithful ſubjects. Tt is for 
their happineſs that your Majelly 
has re- aſſembled the repreſentauves 
of the nation, and that you are en- 
gaged with them in laying the foun- 
dations of Liberty and public proſpe: 
rity.— What a memorable day i 
this, in which your Majeſty bas come 


to fit as a father in the midli of 
this reunited family; — in wich 
you have been conducted back 10 


your palace by the whole National 
Aſſembly, guarded by the reprelet- 
tatives of the kingdom, ſurrounded 


by an immenſe concoule of people, 
| You carried in your auguſt count 
nance the expreſſions Ol ſenſibilit 


and happineſs, while around you, 50, 


heard nothing but exclamations © 
joy, ſaw nothing but tears © tender 


neſs and love. Sir! neither your 
people nor your Majeſty will ever op 
get this great day: It is the happle 


of the monarchy, it is the ef oy 


a <4, Me eo > = = . mn, 


e 1 Rey es © a. Jl. ac 
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auguſt and eternal alliance between 
the monarch and the people. This 
eircumſtance, peculiar to your reign, 
E :mmortalizes your Majeſty. 1 bave 
ſeen this happy day; and, as if all 
ood fortune was reſerved for me, 
the firſt ſunction of the office to which 
the ſuffrages of my tellow-citizens 
bare raiſed me, is to communicate to 
© jour Majeſty the expreſſions of their 
E reſpect and their love.” 

His Majeſty being ſeated on the 
E throne, M. Bailly preſented him a 
E blue and red cockade, the cockade of 


E the militia, which his Majeſty graci- 


couſly received, and placed in his hat. 
E When calm was re-eſtabliſhed, 


: aſter the joy oceaſioned by the King's 
| 207 de St. | 


appearance, Mr. Moreau 
E terry, Preſident of the Electors of 
Paris, addreffed his Majeſty; and 
E :{ter obſerving how little the people 
merited the calumnies raiſed againſt 
them, ſaid, “ Sire, you have nothing 
more to do than to remember this 
great and powerful truth, that the 
Tbrones of Kings are never more 


uh fixed, than when they have for a.) 


baſis the love and fidelity of the People: 
[with theſe titles, they are impreg- 
Fable.“ 1 5 „ . 
M. Ethis de Corny, as Attorney 
| General of the King for the City, 
| then toſe, and propoſed, in order to 


| conſecrate the epoch of this grand 


| day, thata Monument ſhould be 


| raiſed a Louis XVI. Repenerateur de 


| /a Liberte publique, Reſtaurateur de la 
Profperite Nationale, le Pere du Pouple 
Francois. FFF 
Ihe King attempted to ſpeak, but 
Vas too much agitate. 
Mr. Bailly approached his Majeſty; 
and after having received his orders, 
ſaid—“ That the King was come to 
calm the inquietudes which might 
ſiitl exiſt concerning what he had 
made known to the Nation, and to 


enjoy the pleaſure of the preſence. 
and love of his people; that his Ma- 


jelty deſired peace and calmneſs 


4 which will Prove 


i owes all to his virtues.” 


might be re-eſtabliſhed in the Ca- 
pital, and every thing to reſume its 
ordinary courſe; and that, if there 


aroſe any infractions on the laws, the 
offenders might be delivered up to- 


juſtice,” | 

Mr. Bailly then announced, that 

his Majeſty gave leave to any Mem- 

ber to ſpeak. 1 
The Count de Lally aroſe, and 

made a very eloquent ſpeech, but 


which it was impoſſible to collect in 


a correct manner, owing to the joy- 
ous tumult. He ſaid, © Well, Citi- 
zens, are you ſatisfied? Here is the 
King, who calls upon your hearts, 


who deſires to be in the midſt of you 


here is the King, who will give you 
National Aſſemblies, and who has 
fixed your Liberties on a ſolid baſis! — 


What ſignifies this memorable ſcene, 


the peace of his heart being troubled, 
and which ought never to be forgot- 
ten, whilſt he only wifhes to be guards 
ed by the love of his people, and 


power than he ſacrifices, —Sire,. ad- 


| ded he, You fee theſe generous and 
fenfible ſubjects, who tdolize you; 
hear their applauſe, read their coun- 


tenances, penetrate their hearts, you 
will only fee the impreſſion of love 
and fidelity; there is not one amongſt 


them, but who is ready to fpill the 
laſt drop of his blood for you. Perifh. 
thoſe men who by artful inſinuations 


again ſecx to calumniate the fſenti- 


ments of a generous and faithful Na- 
tion for a juſt and good King, who, 


not willing to make force a duty, 


The whole ailembly clapped & | 


often, it was impoſſible to hear the: 


whole of the ſpeech,” hl fs 
The King himſelf was ſo affected, 


that it was with great difficulty he 
uttered theſe words, Mon peupre 


peut toujours compter ſur mon amour. 


The Afﬀembly then broke up, and 
1 the King ſhewed himielf at 2 win ; 


4k. aw 


to him, that he 
gains a thouſand times more by its 


— 7 2 
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_ dow to an innumerable body of people 
aſſembled in the Place de Greve, who 
immediately ſhouted, © Vivele Roy!“ 
which was re echoed from all quar- 
ters. | | F 
As his Majeſty returned from the 
Hotel de Ville through La Rue St. \ 
Honore, he received a loyal Addreſs 
from the Citizens of that diſtrict, 
which was read to him by M. Trudon, 
the Preſident, before VEpgliſe de! Ora- 
toire. „„ . 
At ten in the morning, previous 


bers of the diſtrict aſſembled in their 


church, to bleſs or conſecrate their | 


colours. This was accepted, and it 
was named the STANDARD OF Civil 
 LizextTy.,—It was agreed that it 


ſhould remain in the church as a | 


monument of the memorable epocha. 
His Majeſty has diſmiſſed all his 


new confidential ſervants, excepting. 


M. de la Galifliere, and has ſent to 


5 recall M. Necker, who is expected to 


| Hiſtory of the Revolution in Fraxce. 
the King received the foreign Mi. 


thing was quiet in that quarter, M. 


ployment from which he had been te. 
| This city has continued under 1), 


| terday evening, when two eecutions 
his Majeſty's arrival, les Religieux | 
to his Majeſty s arrwal, les Keligienx 


des Feuillans propoſed to the Mem- 


| off, and carried upon a pole to 


Intendant of Paris, whoſe death was 


Paris, July 23. On Tueſday lig 


ſters as uſual at Verſailles, when M. 
de Montmorin attended, and every 


de la Luzerne has reſumed the em. 


moved; but M. Necker is not yet a. 
A i | 


protection of the militia, perſcaly 
free from all kind of tumult till ye. 


took place in the Place de Greve, 
One of the unfortunate perſons wy 
ſuffered, was M. de Foulon, wiv 
had ſpread the report of his death, 
and retired to his houſe in the coun- 
try; but being diſcovered, he was 
forcibly brought to Paris. He vi 
firſt hanged, his head was then cut 


meet his ſon-in law, M. Berthier, 


alſo decided upon, and who had been 
ſeized at Compeigne. This victim 


arrive to-morrow, if he is not already 
„ 5 
Paris, July 20. Every thing is 
now quiet in this capital. The militia 
perform the duty of the police ſo ef- 
fectually as to prevent every ſpecies 
of robbery and pillage. The troops 
are moving away as faſt as poſſible, 
and there are no ſoldiers in the neigh- 


bourhood of Paris, except the French 
and Swiſs regiments. The Duc de 


terday evening, eſcorted by fix hun- 


Chatelet has reſigned the command 


of the French Guards. The King 


has reſtored M. de. Montmorin to | — — rn nr _ 
| * M. Foulon, one of the new i. 


the department of foreign affairs, 
from which he had been removed, 


and has appointed M. de St. Prieſt | 
Secretary of State for the Home de- 


partment, in the room of M. de Vil- 

| Jeden. 

choſen Preſident of the National Aſ- 
ſembly, in the room of the Arch- 


biſhop of Vienne, whoſe time was ex- 


_ pired, bl. Necks, is not yet arrived. 
. Case, e 


The Duc de Liancourt is 


1 might eat graſie 


—_— 


arrived at the Hotel de Ville late yel- 


dred perſons, and after a ſhort exa- 
mination, which was interrupted by 
the clamours of the populace, {ufcr- 
ed a ſimilar fate, notwithſtanding the 
Marquis de la Fayette endeavoured 
to periuade the people to fave lis 
"Oe no 

The accounts from Britanny men- 
tion, that ſeveral regiments in dite 
rent parts of that province laid donn 
their arms, upon being ordered out 


niſters of Finance, was charged with 
having advifed a national bankruptcy 
Mr. Bertier, intendant of Paris, Ns“ 
| charged with having depolited and 
concealed a quantity of flour for the 
uſe of the military, and withholdilg 
it from the citizens, to whom he was 
| charged with having ſaid, in anſwer 
to their clamours for corn, that the; 


3 
= 
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o 


* 


EBourgeoifie, who imm 


poſſeſſion of it. 


5 


Paris, Fuly 30. M. 


Io quell diſturbances; and that at 
Havre-de-Grace the whole garriſon, 
upon receiving the news of what had 
happened at Paris, marched out, and 
leſt the fort and its appendages to the 


ediately took 


E The appearance of the crops every 
here promiſes a plentiful harveſt, 
and removes the apprehenſions that 
bad become ſo alarming on account 
W of the ſcarcity of grain. 


7514. 


1 M. Necker ar 
ned on Verſailles Tueſday evening 
laſt, and this morning he came to 
the Hotel de Ville, where he was re- 
W ccived with every mark of joy and 
E {atisfattion, He was eſcorted from 
the bridge at Seve by a large party 
© of horſe of the Paris militia, who allo 
returned with him to th 
On Tueſday laſt the 
Fayette performed the ceremony of 


e ſame place. 
Marquis de Ja 


incorporating the French guards, un- 


der the appellation of 


Nation, by which they ar 
E vard to be diſtinguiſhed. = 


Gardes de la 
are hencefor- 


Paris, Aug. 6. On Tueſday laſt 


q the King notified to the 


National Afſ- 


ſembly the following appointments, 
iz. the Archbiſhop of Vienne, Se- 


cretary of State for 
& Benefices; the Archbiſhop of Bour- | 
| deaux, Garde des Scea 


Tour du Pin, Miniſter 
Department, and the Pr 


& Veal, a Member of the 


Eccleſiaſtical | 


ux; M. de la 
for the War 
ince de Beau- 
Council. 


Farit, Aug. 13. The unexampled 
1 violences every where committed in 
| this country, though the capital at 
| preſent enjoys a ſtate of tranquility, 
bave induced the neceffity of putting 


| the Provoſt Law into immediate 


and full force, for the ſpeedy execu- 
uon of juſtice; and his Moſt Chrittian 
| Majelty's Edit to that effect was yel- 

terday regiſtered in Parliament. "Che 


new Code of muni 
| Prehendin 


icipal Laws, com- 


c g the general police of this 


| city, is compleated, and 
are directed at the Ho 
begin from this day. 


its operations 


tel de Ville to 


Ceremonies obſerved at an Audience of 
the Grand Signior. From the 
Abbe Seſtini's Letters. 


| (Concluded from page 624). 


N FT ER having paſſed ſentence, 
the Vizir took from his boſom. 

the ſeal called Mubur, upon which is 

engraved the Grand Sipnior's cypher 


named Tura, and ſealed a letter fold- 


ed up inaſquareform, which his ſecre- 
tary preſented to him. This letter was 
to inform the Sultan of the arrival 


of the miniſter, and to aſk if he would 


permit him to appear in his preſence. 


When the letter was ſealed, the Vi- 


zir kiſſed it, put it upon his head, 
and afterwards delivered it with 


much reſpect to the Capigilar-Riaſſ, 
| who was already drefied in a habit 
of ceremony, almoſt like that of the 
 Niſcianoi, In his right hand he held 

a ſilver baton, having a large knob 

upon it, with which he kept beating 
the floor, and in his left the letter, 
which he preſſed towards his head, 
walking up and down at the ſame 


time ſlowly and with much gravity. 


He then fent the letter to the Grand 
Signior's palace, in order to be pre- 


ſented to him. 5 


When the Capigilar- Niaſſi had = 
quitted the apartment, we ſaw ſeve⸗ 


ral ſcullions and kitchen-boys, all 
dirty, greaſy, and ill dreſſed, ſome 


of whom carried ſmall vary tables, 


very low, and others large round 


diſhes of tinned copper, called Anni, 


which they placed upon certain 


| ſmall ſtools or benches, whilſt others 
brought ſpoons of ivory, wood, and 


horn, and ſome muſlin cloths. They 


then ſpread a table in an inſtant be- 
fore the Vizir, with whom the mini- 


{ter ate, and another before the Cap- 
tain Pacha, to which the ſecretary 


of the embaſly and the miniſter's two 
ſons were admitted. A. third wass 


prepared, alſo, before the Niſciangi 


| Efendi, to which 1 fat down, with 
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ſeveral other officers in the mini- 
ſter's ſuite, and laſtly, a fourth be- 
fore the two Cadiles- Kers, who ate 
together.. by 
When the ſcullions had prepared 
theſe tables, we all fat down in an 
Inſtant, upon ſmall ſtools exceedingly 
low. On the table was placed a kind 
of very white bread, much reſemb- 
Jing cakes, for ſuch is the form of 
that uſed in the Seraglio. To each 
was given aſpoon, with a muſlin cloth 
neatly embroidered, but not very 
clean; whilſt other ſervants belong. 
ing to the kitchen, brought in towels, 
various kinds of provitions, covered 
with a red kin, exccedingly falt, and 
of a pyramidical figure. The din- 
ner began with ſoup made of herbs, 
which I could not taſte, becauſe it 
was carried away almoſt the moment 
it was put upon the table. It was 


paſſed ſucceſſively from the Grand 
Vizir's table, at which the miniſter 
fat, but he was always ſerved after 
%% m ñ 0 
After this ſoup, which is named 
FTciorba, we were ſerved with more 
than fifty diſhes, which were preſent- 
ed to us in ſucgeſſion, but with the 
greateſt diſpatch. It was curious to 
lee one enter holding in his hand a 
piece of roaſt meat, another with a 
leg of a fowl, ſome with the head or 
tail of a fith, and others with the 
wing of a turkey, for knives, forks, 
andplates were baniſhed from theſe 
tables, and we were obliged to eat 
after the 'Turkiſh manner, that is to 


we put a morſel to our mouths, when 


0 were under the neceſſity of taſ- 
ting alſo. For this reaſon, each of 


us was obliged to put before him 
what he held in his hand. After ha- 
ving ſerved us with ſo many diſhes, 
ſome hard, ſome ſour, and ſome | 


Ceremoniet obſeroed at an Audience of the Grand Signizr, 
ſweet, but in part bad, and Mh, 
ed, with different kinds of ſauce, 


4 large plate of pillaw, Which Was 
the laſt of all, and intended for the 


raiſins, and cinnamon, which gays j 


this grand dinner, or rather break. 
| faſt, for we ought reaGily to give t 


! took of it. 15 
Lou will perhaps be curious to 


you are acquainted with the cuſtoms 
of the Mahometans, you may eilily 


| this even not a drop was brought til 
in an inſtant carried round to all the | 
.other tables, and this was the caſe | 
With the reſt of the difhes, which 
brought us three or four large porce 


of a round form. The liquor wid 


Ir 


| tremely ſweet, and compoſed of the 
juice of different Hvins, mixed with 


liquor different both in taſte and co. 
lour. They gave them the name 6: 


Aſter we had quenched our thirſt, 
Jay, with our fingers. Scarcely had Fa 
| | vas brought us to waſh our hands 
ſomething elſe was brought us, which 


before quitted the Divan, i 


| and 
of various colours, they brought h 


deſſert. It was ſeaſoned with th 
ſeeds of the pine apple, Corinthing 


an excellent talte. Thus termings 


this name, according to the "lurkih 
manner, as it was ſcarcely eight o. 
clock in the morning 


hen We par: 
know what drink was ſerved us, ig 
the midſt of all theſe diſhes; but a; 


conjecture that it was water. 0 


the repalt was finifhed, becaute it is 
not uſual here to drink until one has 
done eating. Alter the pillaw, they 


lain veſſels very deep, and gave each 
of us a ſpoon of a particular ſhape 
made of black horn, gilt, deep, and 


which theſe veſſels were filled had been 
prepared according to the "Furkily 1 
cuſtom, that is to fey, it was er 


ſugar, muſk, and | various Aromatic 
ingredients. Each veilc! contained a 


ſherbet. I tafted of each, and found 
them not diſagreeable. 


we immediately roſe up, and Water 


During this interval, the tables wer, 
cleared with the uſual diſpatch, a 
each of us remained in his former 
place, waiting for the hour of going 
to the Sultan's audience. — mn 
1me the 91 Kinli, MO 

time the Capigilar Ka, aff 
Vizir's 


Ves letter to the Grand Sigmor, 
returned with the anſwer, which he 
Pal, in his left hand, reſting it a- 


Is 


F Wy as before. 
BE Divan, he preſented the letter to 


BE Vizir, who immediately roſe op, 
ook it and kiſſed it, and baving put 


i E Pacha, ar.d * walked ſlowly towards 
by Grand E's: hall of audi- 
wi | 


E followed him, with all his attend- 
ms, and we were obliged to wait 
ha the door of the hall of audi- 


bon the Divan. We remained here 
about an hour, under a kind of por- 


ine the Caſtangi- Buſci arrived. 


rere admitted to an audience, put firſt 
WE upon the miniſter a robe made of 
i WW fible's ſkin, and upon each of his 
e bons one of ermine. To the ſecre- 


E loured camblet with large ſleeves, 
and a few ſmall gold buttons. 
; velt is called lerete With regard 
to us, we received each a caſtan, 
which is a veſt of white blk, 


| ving very wide and long ſleeves. 
| The Dragoman of the Porte, who 


| cappigis who were preſent, were 


is permitted to enter the hall of au- 
dience but in this dreſs, which be- 


Wears it. 


| came a number of cappipis, two of 
whom laid hold of each of us ſtrong- 
} by the arms, and drag 


one may ſay, into the hall of audi- 
euce. Before we entered it, we were 


Joainſt his head, with the ſame gra- 
When he entered 


3 Wit to his head, with much venera- 
Ys afterwards read it. He then 
| departed, together with the Captain 


W ence, which is at a little diſtance _ 


ö This officer, who dreſſes thoſe who 


inter- 
E ſperſed with yellow flowers, and ha- 


| comes the Property of the perion who. 


va Aged to croſt another bal, which 


A little time aſter he miniſter | 


| tico called a 4%, and during that 


E tary, was given a veſt of reddiſh co- 


"This 


| Vas near the miniſter, and all the 


When we were "al deltec . 


Ceremonies obſerved at an Audience of the Grand Signior. 


| clothed i in the ſame, hecauſe no one | 


649 
ſerves as a kind of veſtible to its 
where we found ſeveral pages, or 
Peik, who are white eunuchs, and 
who were drawn up in two ranks. 
We atterwards oblerved ſome pre- 
fents, ſent to the Porte by the Re- 
public of Poland, the principal of 
which was a large mirror, 

From this apartment we Pai fi 
to the hall ot audience, which is 2 
ſquare chamber rather dark, becauſe 


it is lighted only by two windows. 


The walls were hung with old ta- 


peſtry of a red colour, and the floor 


was covered with a Turkish carpet. 
The throne which {tands oppoſite to 
the door has the appearance of a 
baldachin “. It is ſupported by 
four golden pillars, ornamented with 
ſeveral kinds of preeious ſtones 3 but 


not in ſo good a taſte as one might 
It is raiſed only two flops 


imagine. 
from the floor, and behind it is a 


kind of cuthion, againſt which the 


Grand Signior relied: This prince 


was ſeated "after the European man- 


ner, with his hands ſupported by his 
knees; he kept his fingers open, and 
1 . obſerve, that 7 wore ſeve⸗ 
ral valuable rings which ſparkled 
with great luſtre. 


it four large diamond buttons, with 
the ſame number of ſilver loops. 

The fore part of his turban was or- 
namented with a large black and 
white plume of herons feathers, fait- 


n 


altar. 


F This animal in che Turkiſ lan- 5 


guage is named Hara- Tilti. It is 


extremely rare, and theſe robes which 
are lined with its ſur are highly 
ged De, as 7 


eſteemed, and are exceedingly dear. 


The Poles and the Ruſſians alſo ſet a 


great value on the {kin of the black 
fox. 
ences 


His dreſs was 
green, his robe was lined with the 
tur of the black toxF, and had on 


* Baldachin is a building in form _ 
of a canopy, ſupported by pillars, and 
frequently uſed as a covering to an 
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ened together by a broad band co- 


vered with diamonds in a round form. 


On his right was a ſmall chimney, 
conſtructed after the Turkiſh man- 
ner, in the ſhape of a pyramid, and 
detached a little from the wall. It 
was decorated with different orna- 
ments, made with plates of gold, and 
enriched with precious (tones. Near 


zir and the Captain Pacha, having 
their hands joined, and affecting the 
moſt pro found reſpect and venera- 
tion. When we had all entered, in 
number ten, which is the number al- 
lowed, the miniſter began by making 


— 
a — ——_— 


Puy ſcagnomical Anecdot ere 


we were about to enter our bark, in 
| order to return to Pera. Having then 
| remounted, we were {till obliged tg 


wait an hour, until the Grand Vizir, 
this chimney, ſtood the Grand Vi- 


on beautiful horſes, richly capariſon. 


a ſhort ſpeech in Latin, reſpeCting 
the favour conferred upon him by his 
ſovereign, in permitting him to be 
his ambaſſador extraordinary at the 


Sublime Porte, and the high honour 


which he had, of being preſented to 
the Sovereign of the Ottoman em- 


Pre, &. This ſpeech being finiſh- 

ed, the dragoman, or interpreter of 
the Porte, who- ſtood on the miniſ- 
ter's right, having kiſſed the floor, 


— — 


began with a voice rather more tre- 
mulous than uſual, which is a piece 
of common affetation, to tranſlate 
V hat had been ſaid. The Grand Sig- 
nior heard him without: making the 
leaſt motion, remaining as one may 
fay, like a ſtatue, after which the 
Vizir began, and in a ſew words 
made a reply, according to cuſtom. ' 
Aſter this ceremony the two Cap- | 
Pigis, whoheld me by the lower parts 
of my arms, gave me a flap on the 
ſhoulders, as a ſignal, to inform me, 
that I muſt make a profound rever- 
ence to the Sultan, and without any | 
farther formalities, we turned. our 
backs upon this great monarch Pa- 
diſciachi alem Penah, as the Ottomans 
ſay, which ſignifies the Refuge of the _ 
orld. We were then driven out, 
like ſo many dogs, all the Cappigis | 
crying out, x, xi, xi, which ſignifies 
8” go along, pet you gone. 
When the audience was bailbed, 


| 


to our eyes all the pomp and pride of 


parted alſo, and returned to the fame 
ſtairs from which we had ſet out 
Having re-embarked, we went dow! 
| to Med-Skelefi, and returned to Pen 
| at noon. 


mained to Os. in order to terminate 


[From Lavater's Eſſays on Dy 


evening dar, and having ju! 


we returned in the ſame order 28 he. 
fore, to mount our horſes which. we 
had left in the firſt court. We had 
ſtill our caſtans upon our ſhoulders 
and we did not take them off T untl 


the Captain Pacha, and all the other 
great officers of the Porte, who had 
been at the Divan, and with th- 
Grand Signior, had pailed 
another. 


Ne alter 
They were all mounted 


ed. They were accompanied by a 
great number of domeſtics, called 
crokadars, who marched in two lines, 
the one on the right and the other on 
the left of their matters, which had 
a very grand effect, and diſplayed 


* 


Ottoman magnificence. Thee Tur. 
kilh lords having all filed off, we de. 


| We then accompanied ihe 
miniſter to his palace, where ws Te 


the ceremony 


eee -e 4 
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 Hognomy: i] 
Rania nothing of thee, ſud a 
father to his innocent ſon, when 
Ligding him farewell, but that thou 
ſhouldeſt bring me back this thy 
countenance, 7 
A noble, amiable, and öden 
young lady, who had been clicly 
educated in the country, faw her oy 
in the glaſs, as ſhe pailed it wit 


candle in her hand, retiring co 
ſt la 


_ 


National Charactert. 651 
ben her bible. Her eyes were caſt 
o the ground, with inexpreſſible mo- 
Nely, at the ſight of her own image. 
We paſſed the winter in town, ſur- 
Neunded by adorers, hurried away 
I diflipation, and plunged in trifling 
Imaſement; ſhe forgot her bible, 
Dad ber devotion. In the beginning 

r ſpring ſhe returned again to her 

Nontry ſeat, her chamber, and the 

ble on which her bible lay. Again 
l had the candle in her hand, and 
Pein ſaw herſelf in the glaſs. She 


Here they are; had you aſked 
a hundred guineas you ſhould have 
had them.“ | WES 
. teh ee hehe 
NATIONAL CHARACTERS. | 


{From the saug. ] 
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The Excrlisyman. 


4 HE Engliſhman is ere& in his 
gait, and generally ſtands as if 


ks - 


= 2 — = y 1 


Wurned pale, put down the candle, 
W:trcated to a ſofa, and fell on her 
es. —“ Oh God! I no longer 
bow my own face. How am J de- 
&praded | My follies and vanities are 
Wl witteninmy conntenance. Where- 


a ſtake were driven through his body. 
His nerves are ſtrong, and he is the 
beſt runner. Heis diſtinguiſhed from 


| all other men by the roundneſs and 


ſmoothneſs of the muſcles of his face. 


Wore have they been neglected, ille- 
ole, till this inſtant? Oh come and 
W:xpcl, come and utterly efface them, 
Enid tranquillity, ſweet devotion, and 
We gentle cares of benevolent love!“ 
l will forfeit my life,“ ſaid Titus 
Wf the prieſt Tacitus, if this man be 
Pot an arch knave. I have three 


4 — 


Without cauſe; and ten times turn 


Wot reſtrain, when vice or misfortune 
Were mentioned.“ N | 


2 


A lranger ſaid to 


a phyſi ognomi lt, 


It is hard to determine,” replied 
Wie latter: It is worth fifteen hun- 
ed, continued the queſtioner, for 
Wo many has a perſon lent me upon it 
whom I was a total ſtranger.” 

Apoor man aſked alms. * How 


If How ſhall I dare to fix the ſam ? 
Puvered theneedy perſon: * give me 

i bat you pleaſe, ſir, 1 ſhall be con- 

ed and thankful.—“ Not fo,” re- 


: lied the 


Wives I will 


„ em 


Wimes obſerved him ſigh and weep, 


ide, to conceal a laugh he could 


How many dollars is my face worth? 


—— 


Nuch do you want ?? ſaid the perſon 
2 whom he alked, aſtoniſhed at the | 
Peculiar honeſty of his countenance. 


phyſiognomiſt, as God 
5 Wiipive you what you want, 
eit little or much. —“ Then, fir, 
de pleaſed to give me erght ſhillings.“ | 


If he neither ſpeak nor move, he fel- 
dom declares the capability and mind 
be poſſeſſes in ſo fuperior a degree. 
His ſilent eye ſeeks not to pleaſe. 
His hair, coat, and character alike, 
are ſmooth. Not cunning, but on 
his guard, and perhaps but little co- 
louring is neceſſary to deceive him, 
on any occaſion. Like the bull dog, 
he does not bark; but if irritated 
rages. As he wiſhes not for more 
eſteem than he merits, ſo he detells , 
the falſe pretenſions of his neighbours, , 
who would arrogate excellence they 
do not paſſeſs. Defirous of private 
| happineſs, he dilregards public opi- 
nion, and obtains a character of ſin- 
gularity. His imagination, like a 
lea coal fire, is not the ſplendour that 
enlightens a region, but expands ge- 


nial warmth. Perſeverance in ſtudy, 


and pertinacity, for centuries, in fixed 
principles, have raiſed and maintained 
the Britiſh ſpirit, as well as the Bri- 

| tiſh government, trade, manufactures, 
and marine. He has punctuality and 
probity, not trifling away bis time to 
eſtabliſh falſe principles, or making 
a parade with a vicious hypotheſis. 


The FxENCHMAN. 


In the temperament of nations, 
the French clais is that of the ſan- 
| 5 5 guine. 


N 
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guine. Frivolous, benevolent, and 
oſtentatious, the Frenchman forgets 
not his inoffenſive parade till old age 
has made him wiſe. At all times 
diſpoſed to enjoy life, he is the beſt 
of companions. He pardons himſelf 
much, and therefore pardons others 


if they will but grant that they are | 


foreigners, and he is a Frenchman. 
His gait is dancing, his ſpeech with- 
ont accent, and his ear incurable. 
His imagination purſues the conſe- 
quences of ſmall tbings with the ra- 
pidity of the ſecond-hand of a op 
watch, but ſeldom gives thoſe loud, 
ſtrong, reverberating Rrokes which 
proclaim new diſcoveries to the world. 
Wit is his inheritance. His counte- 
nance is open, and, at firſt fight, 


things. Silent he cannot be, either 


with eye, tongue, or feature, His | 
eloquence is oſten deafening, but his 


good humour caſts a veil over all his 


failings. His form is equally diſtinct 


from that of other nations, and dif- 
ficult to deſcribe in words. No other ö 

man has ſo little of the firm, or deep 
traits, or ſo much motion. He is all 
appearance, all geſture; therefore, 


but declares who and what he is. 
His imagination is incapable of high 
flights, and the ſublime in all arts is 
to him offence. 
of whatever is antique, in art, or li- 
terature; his deafneſs to true muſic; 


his blindneſs to the higher beauties of 


painting. His laſt, moſt marking 
trait is, that he is aſtoniſhed at every 

thing, and cannot comprehend how 
it is poſſible men ſhould be other than 


they are at Paris. 


The ITALIAN. 255 


The countegance of the Italian is 


Hul, his ſpeech exclamation, his mo- 
tion geſticulation. His form is the 


; robleſt, and his country the true ſeat 


0 beauty. His {ſhort forehead, his | 
ſtrong marked eye-bones, the fine 


National Characters. 


| 


ſpeaks a thouſand pleaſant, amiable 
the ſuperior part of the nation abounds 


an hour of his company will ſcarcely 
produce a thought. He is little troy: 


| racer of the ant is ſo applicable 1 


| tical powers exerted either in gel 


perfectly in Italy than beyond the 


tion Are reflected, ſor are th 
rally, in the national ſpirit. 


WE Co . T . 
and from it molt things are lung. The 


conti ned, and appears to will nothing, 


rading ſtreamers of all nations, failing 
before his eyes. 
tence are his gods, therefore, thoſe 


Hence his diſlike 
originated in that ſpirit of ſecurity 


ant in all that relates to opinion, i 
he be but left peaceably to enjoy hi 
| property, and to aſſemble at the 


the peruſal of, but produce ne, = 


contour of his mouth give a kinarcg 
claim to the antiques of Greece, The 
ardour of his eyes denotes that 165 
I EIT, ITS ML il 
beneficent ſun brings forth fruit mo: 


Alps. His imagination is ever in 
motion, ever iĩmpathizing with 
23 . I . F . 

rounding objects, and, as in the 


of Arioſto 


fur. 
; ; 1 the poem 
the whole works ot crew. 
e, gene. 
. That 
power which could bring forth fach 

5 0 5 : = 1 Y 8 Ny 
a work appears to me the general re. 
preſentative of genius. It ſings all, 

C | | 8 
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ſublime is in arts the birth. right of 
the Italian. Modern religion and 
politics may have degraded and fut 
ned his character, may have rendered 
the vulgar faitbleſs and crafiy, but 
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in the nobleſt and beſt of men. 
The Dvrcaumax, 
The Dutchman is tranquil, patient, 
His walk and eye are long filent, and 
bled by the tide of paſſions, and be 
will contemplate, unmoved, the pi 
uiet and compe- 
arts alone which can procure thele 
bleſſings employ his faculties. Hi 


laws, political and commercial, have 


which maintains him in che poſſethon 
of what he has gained, He is toler- 


meeting houſe of his ſect. The ch 


the Dutch, that to this literature It 
ſelf conforms, in Holland. All poe- 


works or ſmall, are foreign de WP 
nation. They endure pleaſure from 


— 


1j. L ſpeak of the United Provinces, 


baracter is in the midway between 
iy Italian and French. This may 


art 
fall noſe, hanging cheeks, wide open 
huge ears, I believe to be charac- 
teriſtic of the Dutchman. 

; The GrRMAN. 


fool. Probity often makes him ap- 


1 pear a blockhead. Of nothing is he 
„Hb proud as of honeſt, moral under- 
a( 4 p . 5 | be 4 \ . N . 
„ (0 ding; According to modern tactics 


he is certainly the beſt ſolder, and 
the teacher of all Europe. He is al- 
E lowed to be the gieateſt inventor, 
and, often, with ſo little oſtentation, 


oh unknown to him, robbed him of his 
ae. From the age of Tacitus, a 
T willing dependent, he has exerted 
2 E faculties for the ſervice of his maſter, 


E which others only exert for freedom 


afford data for the hiſtory of their 


| mouth, fleſhy lips, broad chin, and 


and not of the Flemings, whoſe jovial 


A German thinks it diſgraceful not 
to know every thing, and dreads | 
nothing ſo much as to be thought a 


W that foreigners have, for centuries, 


aa property. His countenance does 
5 not, like a painting in freſco, ſpeak 
„a ditance, but he mult be fought 
10 and ſtudied. His good nature and 


benevolence are often concealed under 


5 [apparent moroſeneſs, and a third per- 
wa lon is always neceſſary to draw off 
1 the veil and ſhow him as he is. He 
on i Sficult to move, and without the 
[lr ad of old wine, is filent. He does 
n. 0 ſulpect his own worth, and won 
1 ders when it is diſcovered by others. 
* the Fidelity, induſtry, and ſecreſy, are 
* | is three principal characteriſtics. Not 
le 1 Na wit, he indulges his ſenſibi- 
Ire il Ih Moral good is the colouring 
| poe- | Piich he requires in all arts. Hence 


gc wear this maſk, His epic and 
nie ſpirit walks in unfrequented 


ee eee 


thi 


Remarkable Efetts of Lightning. 


A bigh ſorehead, half | open eyes, li 


bis great indulgence toward ahortions 


053 
frequently gigantic ſenſe, which ſel- 
enthuſiaſm, or the glow of ſplendor, 


Moderate in the uſe of this world's 
delights, he has little propenſity to 


than his neighbour. 
e r h- .- k. k. f. . te 
; Remarkable Effetts of Lightning. 


To the Evitor of the ABERDEEN 
MAGAZINE. 


AT 


| on the Hill Mormond July 
1 Sth, and which was mentioned in 


i IT 


the Journal that month, was ſo ex- 


traordinary, that I doubt not but 


lowing more particular account of it, 
may not be unacceptable to ſome cu- 
rious readers of the Magazine. 


which ſtands near Strichen, is a con- 
ſiderable moſs, in which it appears 
the lightning had ſtruck on the 
morning of the 18th of July, when 
the moſt extraordinary quantity of 
rain feil on the hill and places ad- 
jacent, that ever perhaps fell ſo inſtan- 
taneouſly in this country. Upwards 


from the very bottom, and about one 
acre is entirely bared to the ſand, and 


mous heap about forty or fifty yards 


from their place. The magnitude of 
| ſome of the fragments of moſs which 
compoſe this vaſt heap, is incredible, 
and it is evident that nothing but the 
irreſiſtible force of lightening could 
have removed ſuch a prodigious 


- — 


quantity of moſs, and thrown it 
to ſuch a diſtance. All around this 
great excavation, the moſs is torn 
and rent in a moſt ſurpriſing manner, 


maſſes from 


K log 


dom permits him the clear aſpect of 


ſenſuality and extravagance, but he 
is, therefore, formal, and leſs ſocial 


TP HE inundation which happened 


| you will be of opinion, that the fol- 


On the top of the hill Mormond, 


of three acres of the moſs is razed 


all its contents driven into an enor- 


twelve to ſixteen feet 
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long, and fix or eight broad, are | fall upon the diſcharging of the cl 
raiſed from the bottom and toffed | for the drops, which when fl, 
many yards from their places, driven | electrified the ſame way, 
up ſteep banks, . ſcattered all a- | other, coaleſce when the 
round. I perceived by confidering 
ſome of the larger fragments in the 
= above mentioned heap, and their con- 
- "neon with others near them, that 
they have been much larger when | 
they were removed by the ſhock, and 
| have evidently been daſhed to pieces | 
and ſhattered as they now appear, by | will be the fall of rain. All theſe 
their falling in the place where they | circumſtances had been united with 
remain at preſent. The moſs thus | regard to the fall of rain on Mor. 
damaged 1s about eight feet deep at | mond, together with the cold of the 
a medium, and all the fragments are | hill, and indeed the quantity of rain 
entirely removed from the bottom, | which had fallen had been very great; 
and what makes it certain that light- | for from the end of the moſs near the 
ning has been the cauſe, pieces of | place damaged, to the foot of the hill, 
enormous magnitude are raiſed up | reaches a conſiderable den, narrow, but 
banks and ſteep places, where it is | in ſome places pretty deep: In fome 
_ .obvious the water could not have | places of this den the torrent devoly. 
been fo deep as to have carried or | ing from the hill had been about 28 
forced them. Moreover the groſſer | or 30 feet deep and 40 ſeet broad, 
maſſes which are ſo ſhattered, are not | and by its impetuoſity it has ſcooped 
all drenched or waſhed by the water, | channels in the rocky ground 60r7 
but ly wholly in the ſame ſhape and | feet deep: I alſo took notice of a 
form they have had when torn from | large ſtone containing about 45 cubic 
their original places. In ſhort, it ad- | feet or upwards, which the water 
mits of no doubt but the whole has | has rolled down this den many yards 
| Þeen effected by lightening; and, as | to the level ground at the foot of the 
there were ſeveral thunderſtorms a- | hill. Moſt ſurpriſing quantities ol 
long the coaſt for ſome days before, | moſs have alſo been ſwept down from 
and on the morning this inundation | the place ſtruck by the lightning, 
happened, it is highly probable, that | which together with heaps of ſtones, 
gn immenſe thunder-cloud from the | rubbiſh, &c. have entirely marred ſome 
| ſea, (from whence the wind blew | pieces of land in the adjacent fields, 
when this happened;) had been at- On the weſt end and north ide of 
tracted by the hill and diſcharged it- | the hill prodigious channels are dug 
Felf on it, in a manner ſomething ſi- in the ſtony ground, and amazirg 
milar to the water-ſpout at ſea; this | quantities of turf, moſs and rubbuld 
would very readily be the eaſe, if the | are waſhed down by the rapidity ot 
cloud was very {trongly poſitively | the ſtr eam. 
electrified and the hill negative, as | But what is very ſingular, the 
bodies poſſeſſed of different forts of | quantity of rain that bas fallen 01 
electricity attract each other; and | different parts of the hill, nay on tte 
on the ſudden diſcharge of its eleQri- | ſmall ſpace of 4 or 5 acres of the 
ty, the cloud had condenſed abun- damaged moſs, has been ver) dile. 
dantly by che cold on the hill top, and | rent; for there are ſmall heaps ot light 
' deſcended in a torrent. In all thun- | turf and dry peats lying even wp 
der- ſtorms great quantities of rain ſome of the diſlodged malles mo 


od; 
ugly 
repel each 
y diſcharge 
their quantity, and therefore becom. 
ing heavier fall copiouſſy. $0 that 
in this caſe, the greater quantity of 
vapour a cloud contains, the more 
ſtrongly it is eletrified, and the more 
ſuddenly and perfectly it diſcharges 
ittelt, the more abundant and ſudden 
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the upper end of the damaged ſpace, 
| which have not been waſhed away, 
| which muſt have been the caſe, 
had the deſcent of the rain been as 
| heavy there, as at the other end of the 
| fame ſpace, where the water has te- 
| moved and waſhed away ſuch quan- 
tities of wet moſs, ſtones, turf, &c. 
And I believe the impetuoſity of the 
E rain had been even greater ſtill, on a 
ſmall ſpot on the weſt end of the hill 
| where there are channels dug on the 
declivity in the rocky ground, 40 or 
Fo feet broad, and of great depth. 


ina ſhort; the effects of the rain and 


E lightning are fo extraordinary over 
E the whole hill, as to ſurpaſs all deſ- 
cription, and afford matter of much 
E ſpeculation for the Philoſopher and 
the curious. | Ns: 
3 Puiroso uus. 


r p e pere. 


| 4n Account of the Country, and 


Cusrous of the CAFFRES, a Savage 


Peaple of Africa. 


The following Account is extracted from 
A Narrative of four Journies into 
the Countries of the Hottentots, 
and Caffraria, in the Year 1777, 


1778, and 1779, by Lieutenant 


William Paterſon.” Theſe had been 
| bitberto conſidered by Geographers as 


one Country; whereas Caffraria is a | 


diſtinct Region from that of the Hot- 


entots, and is fetuated upward of one 


_ thouſand Miles, Eaft North-eaft, be- 


Juond the Cape of Good Hope. Mr. | 
| "Paterſon ig the firſt European that 
ever wvifited this Country; and his 
Account of the Natives, and particu- 
larly, of the Hoſpitality and Genero- 


ſity-of the King, muſt afford Pleaſure 


Ef thoſe Reader, who are fond to 


 ®ſcrver a bright Side even in ſavage 
and uncultivated Life. | 


HX. Paterſon, after giving an 


44 accountofhis journey fromthe | 


Cape Town, to his arrival at the Fiſh 


River, near the country of the Caffres, 


thus proceeds : 


Seeing no poſſibility of going bo: 


farther with our waggon through the 
impenetrable woods, we agreed that 
Mr. Van Renan ſhould continue with 
it, While Mr Kock and I proceeded 
eaſterly toward the Caffres, being in- 


formed that we could reach their 


country in two or three days. Moſt 


of the arboreous plants in theſe parts 


were unknown to me, except the 
Euphorbia Antiquorum, Erythrina 
Corallodendron, and the Gardenia 
Stellata. We took with us a Hot. 


tentot who was perfectly acquainted 


with the language of the Caffres. In 


paſſing through the thickets, on the 
of the Fiſh River, we en- 
| countered conſiderable difficulties, till 
we fortunately got into an elephant's 
path, in which we continued till noon. 
| We then croſſed the river and entered 
a ſpacious plain, which afforded us 
great variety of the moſt beautiful 
evergreens I had ever ſeen; and ſe- 
_ | veral bulbous plants, ſuch as Iriſes 
and Crinums, many of which I found 
in flower. I particularly noticed one 
ſpecies of this plant, the flowers of 


banks 


which were crimſon, and in beauty 
and elegance far exceeded any I had 


ever met with. In the evening we 
encamped under a large Mimoſa, and 


made fires during the night. 
After paſling this extenfive plain, 

we entered a wood about eight miles 

broad. 


wounded. h 
herd of elephants, about eighty in 


number, which approached ſo near 
to us, that we could obſerve the 

length and thickneſs of their teeth. 
| After leaving the wood, we aſcended 


a ſteep mountain, where we had a 
view of the Indian Ocean to the ſouth - 
ST 


= — — 


In many places the trees 
were thinly ſcattered; in theſe open- 
ings we diſcovered numerous herds of 
buffaloes, which had not the leaſt ap- 
pearance of ſhyneſs; one of them we 
Soon after this we ſaw a 


ward; 
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ard; and to the northward, a hilly 
country covered with trees and ever: 
green ſhrubs, which extended about 
thirty miles. The proſpect was bound. 
ed by a range of mountains, called 
the Bamboo Berg, on which grows a 
ſpecies of bamboo. To the eaſt we 
had a view of a pleaſant country de 

corated with great variety of plants. 
The country is here well watered, 


and produces excellent paſture ſor | 
cattle. Toward the evening of the 
ſeventh, we oblerved a fire about ten 
miles to the eaſtward of us, upon the | 
Our interpreter | 


Nope of a green hill. 
. told us this was at a Caffre village. 
At ſunſet we diſcovered another 


much nearer, and ſaw ſeveral herds of | 


_ cattle. About eight in the evening we 


met three of the Caffres, who were | 


much ſurpriſed at our appearance, as 


we were certainly the firſt Europeans 


they had ever ſeen. They ſpeedily 


returned and alarmed the whole vil- 


lage before we arrived; but on our 


arrival, they received us kindly, | 
brought us milk, and offered us a fat | 


| bullock agreeably to their uſual hoſ- 


pitable cuſtom. This village con- 
ſiſted of about fifty houſes, ſituated on 
the banks of a pleaſant river, called 
in the Caffre language, Mugu Ranni; 
and it belongs to their chief. It con- 
tained about three hundred inhabi- 
dtants, all of whom were ſervants or 
ſoldiers to their chief, who was like- 


wiſe the proprietor of the numerous 


herds of cattle, Theſe people ſub- 


ſiſt on the milk of their cows, and on 
game, not being allowed to kill any 

of their cattle. The men milk the 
cos, and the women | 
the gardens and corn, 


People from one village to another, 


till we arrived at the place belonging 


to the perſon whom they denominate 
their chief or king. His habitation 


was ſituate on a pleaſant river, called 


Becha Cum, or Milk River. - Indeed 
all their houſes are built on the banks 


take care of 


| 
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| 


of rivers or ſtreams ; here there ws 
no corn or garden near it. The chief 
had.about an hundred cows, which 
ſupplied him and his houſhold with 
milk. His family conſiſted of about 
twenty two ſervants, who attended 
him wherever he went. On cur ar. 
rival he ſeemed very ſhy, and Kent 
at a great diſtance for about an hour, 
when a number of Caffres met and 
accompanied him to his houſe, He 
ſoon afterward ſent one of his ſer. 
vants to invite us thither, Che firſt 
thing I preſented him with was tume 
beads, of which he freely accepted, 
J alto offered him ſome of our to- 
bacco; but he ſeemed io prefer his 
own, which was much lighter, He 
ſoon offered me a herd of fat builocks 
in return; but I retuſed to take them, 
which ſeemed to affront him greatly, 
and he often repeated, What do 
you think of our country? Atter a 
few words between us, I acceptedof 
one, which we immediately ſhot; 
this ſurpriſed all the ſpectators, who 
were about fix hundred perions, feu 
of them having ever ſeen a gun, or 
heard the report of one. We hada 


are compoſed of graſs, 
We were accompanied by all theſe 


conſent to; but after much perſua- 


part of the bullock dreſſed, which 
thought much ſuperior to the beef 
near the Cape, he reſt of the ant 


mal I diſtributed to the king and his 


ſervants. He ſtill ſeemed diſpleaſed 
that I would accept of nothing more 
in return. I then aſked him for ſome 
of their baſkets, which he gave me, 
and alſo two of their lances or haf. 
gais, which they make with great 
' ingenuity : but the conſtruction ot the 


| baſkets, which are made by their wo- 


men, is much more ſurpriſing; they 
and woven 10 
cloſely that they are capable of hold. 
ing any fluid. Khouta, the chiel, 
intreated me to remain with him # 
few days; this, however, we did not 
ſion, agreed to ſtay all night. 1 
the afternoon I ranged the neigh 


i , 5 plants, 
bouring woods in ſearch 01 P = 


and at night returned to my com- 
E panion, who ſtayed at the Becha Cum. 
Is the weather was hot, we choſe to 
ep in the woods rather than in any 


LE roved that there were two guards 
| placed on each fide the door of the 
E chief's houſe, who were relievedabout 
o 
E On the ninth, I propoſed to pro- 
Þ ceed farther to the ealt, allured by 
E the pleaſantneſs of the country, and 
© its affording variety of unknown 


E little to the eaſtward of us, called by 
the natives, the Kys Comma. We 
E then determined to return the ſame 
E way we came. A large ſpecies of 
palm, upwards of twenty feet high, 
@ grows here in abundance, and is uſed 
# for bread by the Caffres, as well as 
the Hottentots. They take the pith 


| ſufficient quantity, let it lie tor ſe- 
| veral days till it becomes a little ſour; 
after this they bake it in an oven 
which is erected for the purpoſe. 
They alſo bake bread of their own 
corn, which is the ſame as the Guinea 


for making punch, called by ſome 
| intoxicating, They make conſider- 


| tires plantains, which grows ſponta- 


| plant are triangular, and about the 


none of them in flower, but ſeveral 
in ſruit; the ſeed is about as large 
Wa pea; and! believe it ta be what 
Pr. Tunberg calls the Helaconia 
JO Oo 8 


from five feet ten inches to fix feet 
'gh, and well proportioned, and in 
82 evince great courage in at- 
acking lions, or any beaſts of prey. 
is nation is now divided into two 


of the huts. During the night I ob- 


corn. But this grain is moſtly uſed 


1 plants, but found there was a river a 


of them Pombie, which is ſtrong and 
| able uſe of a plant, called by the na 


| neouſly on the banks of the rivers, 
and in the woods. The pods of this 


| ſize of a prickly cucumber. I found 


nt 


The men among the Caffres are | 
to ſuch a height do they carry this 
paſſion, that if one particularly pleaſes 
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of this plant, and after collecting | 


* 


| erciſe through the day is 
fades; to the northward are a nun — HR 
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ber of them commanded by one 
Chatha Bea, or Tambuſhie, who has 
obtained the latter denomination from 


his mother, a woman of the tribe of 
Hottentots, called Tambukies. This 
man was the ſon of a chief, called 
Pharoa, who died about three years 
before, and left two ſons, Cha Cha 
Bea, and another named Dfirika, who 
claimed the ſupreme authority on ac- 
count of his mother being of the 
Caffre nation. This occaſioned a 
conteſt between the two brothers, in 
the courſe of which Cha Cha Bea was 
driven out of his territories, with a 
number of his adherents. The un- 
fortunate chief travelled about an 
hundred miles to the northward of 
Khoura, where he now reſides, and 


has entered into an allience with the 


Boſhman Hottentots. 
The colour of the Caffres is a jet 
black, their teeth white as ivory, and 
their eyes large. The cloathing of 


both ſexes is nearly the ſame, con- 
| fiſting entirely of the hides of oxen, 


which are as pliant as cloth, The 
men wear tails of different animals 


tied round their thighs, pieces of 
| braſs in their hair, and large ivory 
rings on their arms; they are alſo 


adorned with the hair of lions, and 


feathers faſtened on their heads, with 


many other fantaltical ornaments. 


When they are about nine years of 
age they undergo the operation of 


being circumciſed, and afterward 
weara muzzle of leather which is ſuſ- 
pended by a leathern thong from 
their middle. This covering is in 
general ornamented with beads and 


braſs rings, which they purchaſe from 
the Hottentots for tobacco and Dacka. 
They are extremely fond of dogs, 


which they exchange for cattle,” and 


them, they will give two bullocks in 
exchange for it. Their whole er- 
hunting. 
fight · 


858 Aucclete of Dr. Weodward.. 


fighting, or dancing. They are ex- ſize: they are inhabited by elepham, Wh" 
pert in throwing their lances, and in | buffaloes, &c. There were allo 5. 6 
time of war uſe ſhields made of the | riety of beautiful birds and butterflic (« 
| hides of oxen. The women are em- | but they were ſo ſhy, that I was abl 8 
ployed in the cultivation of their | only to preſerve two birds of OS: 
gardens and corn. They cultivate | country. „ 
ſeveral vegetables, which are not in- | When we returned to our waggon 
digenous to their country, ſuch as | on the ninth of February, we wel 
tobacco, vater-melons, a ſmall ſort | accompanied by the chief and about 
of kidney-beans, and hemp, none | fix hundred of his ſervants or ſoldier. 
of which 1 found growing ſpontane- | who followed us till noon, when we 
ouſly. The women make their baſ- | took leave of them. „„ 
kets, and the mats which they ſleep | 5 
on. The men have great pride in | NN %$% 3+ 3% $$ % % 4, 4, 
their cattle; they cat their. horas-in on 6 
ſuch a way as to be able to turn them | Anecdote of Dr, Woopy ar, 
ito any ſhape they pleaſe, and teach] nnn 
thera to anſwer a whiltle. Some of | 18 is a ſpecies of prateful 
them uſe an inſtrument for this pur- | 1 remorſe, which ſometimes has 
poſe, ſimilar to a boatſwain's pipe. | been known to operate forcibly on 
When they with their cattle to return | the minds of the molt hardened iu 
home, they go a little way from the | impudence. Towards the beginning 
_ houſe and blow this ſmall inſtrument, | of this century, an actor celebrated 
which is made of ivory or bone, and | for mimicry, was to have been em- 
ſo conſtructed as to be heard at a | ployed by a comic author to take of 
great diſtance, and in this manner | the perſon, the manner, and the fin 
bring all their cattle home without | gularly awkward delivery of the ce. 
any difficulty. The foil of this coun- | lebrated Dr. Woodward, who was in. 
try is a blackiſhloamy ground, and | tended to be introduced on the [tage 
ſo extremely fertile, that every vege- | in a laughable character. The mimic 
table ſubſtance, whither ſown or | drefled himfelf as a countryman, and 
planted, grows here with great luxu- | waited on the doctor with a long 
Triance. enge - of ments, witch he 
There are great variations in the | ſaid attended on his wife. The ply: 
climate; but 1 had no thermometer | fician heard with amazement, dit 
to obſerve the degrees of heat. It | eafes and pains of the moſt oppolit 
ſeldom rains except in the ſummer nature repeated and redoubled 01 
ſeaſon, when it is accompanied with | the wretched patient. For, as tit 
_ thunder and lightning. The country | a&or's greateſt wiſh was to key 
is, however, extremely well ſupplied | Dr. Woodward in his company # 
with water, not only from the high, | long as poſſible, that he might make 
land to the north, which furniſhes | the more obſervations on his gelivrs 
abundance throughout the year, but | he loaded his poor imaginary ſpoule 
from many fountains of excellent wa- with every infirmity, which had al 
ter, which are found in the woods. | probable chance of prolonging. the 
From what I obſerved of this country, | interview. At length, being becom: 
I am induced to believe that it is | complete maſter of his errand, he 
greatly ſuperior to any other known | drew from his purſe a guines, and 
part of Africa. | with a fcrape, made an uncouth of 
The woods produce variety of | of it. Put up thy money, as 
arboreous plants, and ſome of a great | fellow,” ſaid the doctor, put? 


* 


11 money. Thou haſt need of all thy | 
« caſh, and all thy patience too, 
e 
„ o th acc: + 5 6 

I be Hom returned to his employ- . 
er, and recounted the whole conver- 
dation, with ſuch true feeling of the 
phyſician's character, that the au- 


p wor ſcreamed with approbation. 
a is raptures were ſoon checked, for 

5 the mimic told him, with the em- 
* - 


| phaſis h * 
oner die, than proſtitute his ta- 
hents to the rendering ſuch genuine 
; bumanity a public laughing ock. 


* Antiquity of the Rix. 
* HE firſt among whom we find 
i 1 che ring in uſe, are the Hebrews, 


Gen. Xxxviii. where Judah, Jacob's 
E ſon, gives Tamar his ring or ſignet, 


"4 las a pledge of his promiſe. but rings | 
g. WW zppear to have been uſed at the ſame | 
+ WW tine among the Egyptians, from 


| Genefis xli. where Pharaoh put his 
ning on Joſeph's hand as a mark of 
the power he gave him. And in 


de frt book of Kings, chap. xxi. 
o Jerebel ſeals the warrant ſhe ſent for 
he "+ killing of Naboth with the king's | 
Phu reg. Pliny obſerves that we are 
ain the dark as to the perſon who firſt 
ole nvented, or worre the ring. The 
e Cereeks, he thinks, knew nothing of 
ee dhe ring in the time of the Trojan 
keg war: the reaſon he gives is, that we 
AY ind no mention thereof in Homer; 
ae dut that when letters were to be ſent | 
ure 1527, they were tied up; and the | 
ou Wi kings knotted, = Rings were fre- | 
BR quently made of one {ſingle metal, 
the bometimes of a mixture of metals, 
done and likewiſe of ſtones. Sometimes 
„be [the ring was iron, and the ſeal gold; 
WT) by ſome particular ſtone engraved, 
ce: bometimes plain in relievo, and others 
poot n creux or hollow. Now in re- 


bundle of diſeaſes tied | 


of ſenſibility, that he would 


FF 


— 
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worn by the ſlaves in Rome until 


their manumiflion or preferment to 
ſome dignity; and the Lacedemo- 


of Pliny. The Hebrews wore rings 
on their right hand, from Jerem, 


chap. xxii. v. 24. It is obſerved 
by Pliny, that in the portraits of 
their gods, theſe rings were worn on 
the finger next the thumb, They 
were at firſt wore on the fourth fin- 


ger, then on the ſecond, and then 


The Greeks wore them altogether 
on the fourth finger of the left 


| hand; from the little nerve, or artery 
| that proceeds from the heart, they 


elteemed it the moſt honourable. 
The Romans wore them commonly 
upon their little finger. Some na- 
tions wore them on the middle, as 


cible from Julius Pollox, who names 


the left; for that hand being leſs 
employed, thereby they were beſt 


It was uſual at firſt to wear only | 


a ſingle ring; then one on each finger; 


It is ſaid of Heliogabalus, that he 


&c. by the Moors, and modern 


| orientals. One of the kings of Pegu 
| wore rings ſet with precious ſtones 
'The annuli ſponſa- 


on every toe. 
litii, or wedding rings, were in uſe 


4 


form of bleſſing the nuptial ring. 


nians continued theirs until the days 


on the little finger; at laſt on all the 
| fingers, excepting the middle one. 


the ancient Gauls and Britons; and 
Tome on the fore finger, as dedu- 


that ring corionos. When precious 
gems and rich enſculptures were ad- 
ded, the cuſtom of wearing them on 
the right hand was tranſlated unto 


at laſt ſeveral on each finger. They 
had their weekly rings. Juvenal, 
Sat. vii. fpeaks. of annuli ſemeſtres; 
| alſo of winter and ſummer rings. 


never wore the ſame ring, or the ſame _ 
ſhoe twice. Rings have alſo been 
| worn in the noſe, in the ears, lips, 
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among the Greeks, Romans, and 
Chriſtians, very early, as appears 
| | | from Tertullian, where we find the 
ect to the iron rings, they were 
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toman empire in this century. He was 


* * 


It was likewiſe the cuſtom in old 
times to wear their own images on 

their rings, which we endeavour to 

prove by Spartian, where taking no- 

tice, in the life of the emperor, Ha- 

drian, of the tokens of his approach- - 
ing death, he ſays, The ring with 
4 his own image on it, fell of itſelf 
% from his finger.” "Thoſe with 
deitieson them, are generally amulets, 
- &c. and they likewiſe uſed to have 
their neareſt friends on their rings, 
either for memory, or when abſent, 
as the ladies adorn their bracelets, 


and the gentlemen their breaſts in | 


our days with miniatures. De Brevil, 
in his Antiquities of Paris, ſays it was 
an ancient cuſtom to uſe a ruſh-ring 
in the marriage of ſuch as had been 
too intimate before marriage. But 
Richard biſhop of Saliſbury, in his 
Conſtitutions, anno 1227, forbids 
the putting of ruſh rings, or any like 
matter, on women's fingers; his 


reaſon was, that there were ſome | 


people weak enough to believe, what 


was thus done in jeſt was a real mar- 


VVV 
It is ſaid, in old times, when they 
were married, the young couple 
uſed to preſent one another with a 
ring-key, as an emblem of ſecrecy; 
from whence ſome will derive the 
word wedlock. „„ 


Kc pcncs eee N 
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tinguiſhed part againſt the Ot- 


born in Natolia in 1728, and receiv- 


edat his birth the name of Joſeph. | 


His father was a Greek prieſt, of a 
_ diſtinguiſhed family, who educated 


kim with great care, deſigning him | 


to ſucceed him: but, at thirteen years 
of age, Joſeph being hunting in a 
neighbouring foreſt, robbers fell on 


his company, and carried him off | 


—_— 
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to Grand Cairo: here he was fold tg 
Ibrahim, a lieutenant of the Jani. 
ſaries, who had him circumeiſed 
clothed him in the dreſs of the Ma. 
malukes, and called him Ali: he 
gave him maſters in the Turkiſh and 
Arabic languages, and in horſeman. 


ſhip; and, by kind treatment, made 
him by degrees ſatisfied with his new 
| ſtation. In a courſe of years, he 
| ſucceeded in theſe languages, ſhewed 
wonderful dexterity in the uſe cf 


his arms, and became fo dear to his 


_ maſter, that he raiſed hir1 rapidly 


in his Houſehold, and created him 1 
cachef or governor, at the age ol 


N t W enty- tw O. 


In this ſtation, he manifeſted his 


equity and good adminiſtration of | 


juſtice, ' improved the diſcipline of 
the Mamalukes, and laid the founds- 
tion of his future greatneſs. Here 
he gained the favour of the pacha 


Rahiph, who, diſcovering his merit, 


became his protector. He remained 
ſeveral years in this ſtation, until his 
patron Ibrahim was elected emir al 
hagi, or prince of the caravan, 
who took him with him to eſcort the 
pilgrims; in their march they were 


attacked by the Arabs; Ali fell up- 


on them at the head of the Mama- 


— 


lukes, repulſed the enemy, and killed 
| a great number on the ſpot. On 
his return, ſeveral tribes being col. 
| lected, were determined to avenge 
| their defeat: the young cachet gave 
| them battle, and obtained a fignal 
„ „ I victory. Ibrahim did juſtice to the 

A Man who has acted a moſt diſ- full cour 
| cil, and propoſed to create him 2 
| ſangiak. Ibrahim the Circaſſian op- 


ſervices of his lieutenant in full coun» 


poſed it with all his might; but the 
emiral hagi prevailed; Ali was no. 


minated by the divan : the pacha cole 


firmed this choice, clothed him with 
a caftan, and gave him the firmavl 
of bey. RE 


Become row one of the members 
of the republic, he never forgot lis 


obligat ons to his patron, In 175% 
R A 


the party of Ibrahim 


ek his mind to arrive at the poſt of 
F Cheik elbalad, the firſt dignity of the 
republic. In 1763, he attained that 


. blood of his patron, by ſacrificing 
of Ibrahim the Circaſſian with bis own 


This action raiſed him up 


i hand. | | him 

7 numerous enemies: the ſangiaks, at- 
ached to the party of the Circaihan, 
WT conſpired againſt him; be was on 


che point of being murdered, but 


18 N ſaved himſelf by flight, and repaired 
of WE to jeruſalem. Having gained the 
of eſteem of the governor of that city, 


I he thought himſelf in ſafety ; but his 


E wrote to the Porte to demand his 


| 
x } data; and orders were immediately 
4 WE ent to the governor to ſtrike off his 
bead. Fortunately, Rahiph, his old 
friend, was one of the divan, and 
1 gave him notice to fly from Jeru- | 


arrival of the capigi bachi, and took 


re 

» WE ffuge with ſcheik Daker, prince of | 
„ ot Acre. ooo 

d WE [his reſpectable old man received | 
u bim with open arms: he was not 

bung in diſcovering the merit of bis 
re new gueſt, and {rom that moment 


a WT tl fim to bear adverſity with cou- 
he rage, flattered his hopes, ſoothed his 


| pleaſures even in his diſgrace. Ali 


relpondence with ſome of the ſangiaks 
attached to his intereſt. The prince 


of Acre, on his part, wrote to his 


rs ends at. Grand Cairo, and urged 
's — to haſten the recal of the ſcheik | 
. | dl, While this was going on,, 


— 


enemies fearing him even in exile, 


lem: Ali therefore anticipated the 


——_—_— 


loaded him with careſſes; he exhort- 


ſorrows, and made him taſte of 


ths emir al hapi was murdered by | n be in 
the Circaſſian. | Grand Cairo, and reſume bis dig. 
From this moment, Ali meditated 
| vengeance: he concealed his reſent- 
ment, and employed all the reſources | 


| pol; and ſoon after revenged the 


1 Bey might bave paſſed his days hap- 

Ply with ſcheik Daker; but ambition 
Vould not permit him to remain 
nactive; he carried on a ſecret cor- | 


Mo grand vizier, pro- 


the people. 


of Acre, who received 


cured him to be invited to return to 


nity: he ſet off immediately, and was 
received with the acclamations of 
On all fides the ſtorm 
was gathering around him: all thoſe 


who were offended at the murder of 


Ibrahim the Circaſſian were con- 
ſtantly laying ſnares for him; they 


only waited a favourable opportu- 


nity: the death of Rahiph, which 
happened in 1763, furniſhed them 
with it; they threw of the maſk, 


and declared openly againſt him. 
He eſcaped into Arabia Felix, viſited 


the coaſts of the Red Sea, and once 
more took refuge with the ſcheik 
him with 
the ſame tenderneſs. Whilſt he was 
there, the ſangiaks of the party of 
the Circaſſian perſecuted thoſe who 


were devoted to the intereſts of Ali. 


This imprudence opened the eyes of 


the majority; they perceived that 
they were the dupes of a few am- 
bitious men; and, to (treagthen their 
party, recalled the ſcheik elbalad, 
and promiſed to ſupport him with 
all their power: he ſet off immedi- 


ately. Onhis return to Grand Cairo, 


in 1766, Ali held a council: he re- 


preſented to them that moderation 
had only excited the friends of Ibra- 
him to revenge: that nothing but 


flight would have ſaved him from 
plots; and that, to ſecure the com- 
mon ſafety, theſe turbulent fpirits 


mult be ſacrificed. The whole aſ- 


fembly applauded this refolution; 80 
and, che next day, they took off the 
heads of four of them. This exe- 


cution inſured the tranquillity of Ali: 


he ſaw himſelf at the head of the go- 


vernment; and, in the ſpace of ſix 


years, raiſed ſixteen of his Mama- 
lukes to the dignity of beys, and one 
of them to that of aga of tlie jani- 
ſaries. | . 


(To be continued.) 
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__ tho' it was but of ſhort duration; it 
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April R. Thomas Pym Weekes, 
21. 10 pbyſician in the ifland of 
Nevis, was married to Miſs Iſabella 
Livingſton, youngeſt daughter of the 
late Dr Livingſton of Aberdeen. 5 
lune 27. The foundation ſtone of 
the bridge to be built over the river 
Don, at Inverury, was laic. 
July 13th, died in the 75th year of 
his age, Mr Daniel Cargill, merchant, 
and late one of the Baillies of this city. 
July 16. The waters of Cowie 
and Bervie were ſo {welled, that they 
overflowed their banks, and did much 
damage to the adjacent fields, carry- 
ing off hay, trees, &c and ſpoiling the 
growing corn. A boy herding cattle | 


near the water of Bervie was unfor- | 


tunately drowned. The ſame day, 
at Pady fair, there was a whirlwind 
which frightened the people much, 


unroofed the tents, overturned {ome | 
Ralls, and aſcended, carrying with it 
an amazing quantity of ſtraw and 
other light ſubſtances, which remain- 
ed ſtationary at a conſiderable height 
in the air ſome minutes. 
July 20. Died after a ſhort illneſs, 
to the inexpreſlible regret of a nume- 
rous acquaintance, Mr Alexander 
Milne, many years manager for the 
Gilcomſton Brewery Company 
Extract of a Letter from Banf, 
%%% 2006 


| During the courſe of laſt week, al- | 
moſt every day we had thunder and 
lightning, attended with heavy ſhow- | 


ers, but yeſterday (Sunday) about 
non it was awfully tremenduous. 
The flaſhes were very bright, and the 
thunder louder than the oldeſt inha- 


bitant ever remembers to have heard. 


A young woman atthe waſhing green 
belonging to the town was, during the 


time ſhe was filling a tea kettle, (truck | 


to the ground by the lightning, which 
made a hole in the fide of it ſufficient 


but it is thought will recover. Ahe 


— ————— 


| by ſubſcription in commemoration at 


| ed tablet of marble is the following 


| Cheriſh, with Gratitude to Heaven, 
| The Recollection of AN EVENT, 
Which reſcued theſe Kingdoms |} 


| Under the Influence of Providenct 
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metal was within the kettle.— h. 
lightning, after removing from Y 
place a very large ſtone, took a Took. 
ed direction for about ten vnd 
from the place where the Woman 
ſtanding, leaving two tutrows 0 | 
graſs, withered as if two red 
tets had been rolling on it ; the wo. 
man was a little bruiſed by the fall 


45 


I 6 
90 bul. 


lame time, the lightning ſtruck g. 
gainſt a houſe at Boyndie, threw donn 
the chimney, pierced the ceilins, and 
; . | 3 0-4 0 OY 
wounded a young girl in the houſe, 
On the Saturday the rain was { 
great, that it entirely carried away a 
new bridge lately built on the burg of 
Melroſs near this place, and we hear 
that ſeveral houſes in Garden!ton have 
ſuffered greatly. 5 : 
It has been very much of late the 
ſubject of converſation to raiſe pillar 


the revolution. A private citizen has 
lately erected a neat ſmall column ct 
granite in a very ſweet ſituation on 
the banks of the Dee. In an indent: 


inſcription; 


Saered to LIBERTY, 
The REVOLUTION 1688. 
e 


„ From à Tyranny : 
That bad nearly extinguiſhed 
VVV 
_ Civil and Religious Liberty, 


Led to the Eſtabliſhment 
Of a Government 
„ By Equal Laws, 
Founded in the Conſent of the Peoply 
Ihe beſt Security tor 
Freedom and Happineis. 
Andrew Hay Eſq;. of Ran 
died at Rannes the 2gth of 4 


do admit che ball of a piltol ; the run. | 5 


n the 


N 2 1 . wake 
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a ſheriff- Officer, 


for the ſame ſpace. ro 
James Inverarity was accuſed, at | 
dle inſtance of his Majeſty's Advo- 

| cate, of committing a rape. The 
| Jury returned a verdict, finding, in 
dne voice, the libel not proven. 
. hereupou Mr. Inverarity was al-. 
boluied and diſmiſſed, 
Andrew Murray was accuſed of | 
forgery; but the advocate-depute 
moved to deſert the diet againſt him 
| Uimpliciter, which was done, and he 
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Aug. 29th» the Right Hon. Lady 
FE Sltoun was ſafely delivered of a 
5 daughter, al Philorth. | | 


Augult 27th died in the 82d year 


of her age, Mrs Elizabeth Wilſon, 
E widow of Mr Alexander Strachan, 
late miniſter of Keig. IE 
| Scpt. 2. died at Cultur, Alexan- 
der Udny Eſq; of Udny. 


September 9. Was married at 


E Gordon-Caſtle, the right honourable 
Lady Charlotte Gordon, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of his Grace The Duke of Gordon, 
to the honourable Colonel Lenox, 
eldeſt fon to Lord George Lenox, and 
nephew to the Dake of Richmond. 

E September 12th died here in an 
1 advanced age, Mr John Abercrombie . 
ſenr. Merchant, and late Baillie in 
E this City. 5 19 
E Sept. 19. The Circuit Court of 
E Juſticiary was opened here by the 
E right honourable Lord Hailes.— 
Anne Napier and Anne Nicol, ſepa- 
ntely charged with child murder, 
E petitioned for baniſhment, to which 
E the Advocate gave his conſent. 
Peter Moir and others were ac- 
N culed of deforcing exciſe. Officers and 

f Peter Moir and 
| Eliſabeth Moir were found guilty of 
| tlefirit offence charged, aggravated | 
by circumſtances of extraordinary 
violence. The ſentence againlt them 
is, That Peter Moir be whipt through 
| the ſtreets of this city, and thereafter | 
& vaniſhed from Scotland for five years; 
and Eliſabeth Moir to be banithed | 


diſmiſſed.— Which concludes the pro- 


| ©5-4ings of the Court here. 


— 


— — 


Tueſday September 22. The head 
court of the Community was ex- 
tremely full. All the benches were 
occupied, before the Magiſtrates and 
Council, with their attendants, came 


in. As ſoon as they appeared, and 
had taken their ſeats, and the uſual 
formality of fencing the Court had 
taken place, the Provoſt made the 
| cuſtomary inquiry at the Town Drum, 


if he had regularly called the Court; 
to which an anſwer being returned in 
the affirmative, the bulinets began, by 
the Town Clerk reading, from a large 
{ſheet of paper, the general ſtate of the 
town's accounts, and the balances a» 
riſing from each. In the different 
departments, the, Office Bearers were 


ſeverally chanked by the Provott, on 
their accounts being read, for the at · 


tention they had given in the diſcharge 


of their duty, When the accounts 


were all read over, the Conveener 
of the Trades thanked the Magi- 


ſtrates and Council for their atten- 


tion, and hoped they would be 
directed to the choice of ſuch ſucceſſors 


as would be agreeable to the citizens. 
He ſpoke in a low tone of voice, and 


was, therefore, not diſtinctly beard, 


but by thdſe who were near him. 


The Gentlemen of the Committee 


of the Burgeſſes were in their uſual. 


ſituation. Mr Barron, the Preſident, 


addreſſing himſelf to the Bench, in- 


formed the Magiſtrates, that he was 
directed to ſerve the orders of the 
Houſe of Commons, for the produc- 


tion of ſeveral Accounts of the Com- 


munity from the Union, and the Ac- 


counts of the Land Tax, Or Ceſs, for 

the laſt ten years, upon the Lord 
Provoſt, the Town Clerk, the Trea- 
ſurer, and the Collector of Ceſs, and 


this he was ready to do, by the Agent 


of the Committee delivering notorial 


copies of the orders of the Commons, 
with printed copies of the votes of the 


Houſe. This part of the buſmeſs 
finiſhed, Mr Barron faid, he 
did intend briefly to ſtate the ſenti- 


heing 
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ments of à reſpectable part of the ci- 
Hizens on the _ bulineſs of the day, 


from a paper which he held in his | 
Jand, but as a gentleman near him | 


could extend his voice ſo as to be bet 


ter heard by the audience, he would | 


requeſt him to read the paper to the 
Court. Mr Barron then called npon 


Mr Ewen, as Secretary of the Com 1 | wa 
mittee, to read their ſentiments, and | © a reaſonable portion cf time, and 
the Magiſtrates ſignifying their ap- 


probation, he read, as follows: 
* 1/73 Loxn PRovosr, and GEnTLE- 
MEN F e COUNnC11, 


city to attend this Meeting, and in 


«a X 8 


to complain, that the public ac- 


afford any reaſonable opportunity 
Vpon them, with that accuracy 
cavil or perplex. 
practice, it is well known, bas been 
to ſuggeſt, conſiſtent with our duty 


ed to be improvements both in the 


* 


relative to that matter, and even 


and particularly inveſtigating, the 
accounts of the community of which 


ther, has been allowed us on the 
preſent occaſion. 


evening, but we had no opportunity 


2 8 „ a „ 6@ A 4 a 4 a W W A ‚‚—‚— a A a R W . A N A 


could only then have an opportu- 


00 


L - 
/ 7.6 


with the afliflance of ſeveral clerks, 


© FOR ſome years pall, it has been | 
the practice of the Burgeſſes of this | 


it they have repeatedly had reaſon | 


counts have, upon no occaſion, 
been produced in ſuch time as to 


ct examining them, and remarking 
which became men of buſineſs, 
It has never been our intention to 
Our uniform 
as good citizens, what we conceiv- 


receipt and expenditure of the Pu- 
dlic Funds. 5 Both the public law | 


the circular letter of your own | 
Convention, point out a ſpecific 
time for the Burgeſſes looking into, 


tney are members. Yet neither 
the one portion of time, nor the o- 


of acceſs to the ſeveral Books of | 
the Community till Friday. We | 


nity of haſtily glancing them over; | 
or, if we had even been prepared, 
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it would have been impoſlible, jy 
| * the courſe of two days and a hat, 
to have accompliſhed the buineg 
© to any good purpoſe. We, there. 
fore, have very much realon 55 
complain of this abridgement of 
time, which is, in its conſequences; 
the very {ame as if no time were] 
lowed us at all, We wiſh only for 


oo. Woe 


that the law bas pointed ont; but 


| © in noinſtance has hitherto been com. 


« plied with. | 5 
Our preſent requiſition is, that 
« we be allowed, after the election, 
© acceſs to the Books, tor that period 
appointed by public ſtatute; and 
© that we be furniſhed with a copy 
| © of the ſchedule of accounts, as it 
© has been now read in Court. Inthe 
paſty glance ve have taken ot the 


Books, we can diſcover no figrs of 


| © that economy Which we really hop. 
© ed to meet with. Very large 
« allowances, excluſive of puble 
© ſalaries and emoluments, to peopie 
© in office, appear in every depart. 
ment. Theſe may, for aupht ve 
| « know, be well earned, but we con- 
e ſeis they ſurpriſe us, and we, there. 
fore wiſh to examine them more 
4 particularly. There are, however, 
« ſeveral premiums, to conliceradie 
| + amount, for extraordinary row 
to ene Public Officer, who, in the 
opinion of every citizen, is far iron 

| * meriting thoſe marks ot iſtinction 
His ſervices, extraordinary indeed! 
cought, in our opinion, to be no 
| * ticed by the Magiſtrates and Coun- 
« cil in a different manner z—and we 


La 


only ſpeak the ſentiments of the 
The drum, it | 
ſeems, was ſent round on Thurſday | 


Community at large, when we fal, 
that, by his temerity in the depart- 


credit to the Magiſtrates, the oſhce 
he fills, or to the town in general. 


Jar! oy 
The Procurator-fiſcal, (Mr 950 Sol 


Joſecution 
Rae 


c 

8 

itt] 
time, he has, in general, done lit. 

* 

6 


 ceiving himſelf to be alluded to in 
ſpeech, has commenced a criminal | 


| before the Magiſtrates, againſt the 
ö ' | 


ment in which he has acted for ſeme 


\ d Secretary. of the Committee of Reform, 
. Pledging chat it isa defamatory and injurious 
3 

| hel. 

a 1 On Wednefday Sept. 23d came on the elec- 


Bon of the Magiſtrates and '1own-coun» 


Ei! 
following gentlemen were choſen, viz. 


clected PROVOST. 

; [JAMES PAULL, 
FTOHN COPL AND, 

1 Wu. LIAM RITCHIE, 

þ 14011 ALLARDYCE, 
8 WILLIAM SHEPHERD, Dean OF Goto. | 
E PETER DUGUID, TrracURER, 

I Wilrander More, Shoremaſter. 


g Eſars. . 


t E Chas. Farqutaiſon, Mader of Kick aud 
» 4 Bridge works. | 
d Alexander Robertſon, Maſter of Morifi- 
F SE cations... © 

Nobert Garden, Maſter of Guild Brethrens | 
J 4 Hoſpital. | | 
it E Provoſt John Abercyombie, \ 
© alte Alexander Hadden, 7 | 
e Wilm Black, ( Merchant 
1 James Young junr. _F _ Counſellors, 
| E james Hadden, e 
3 E Alexander Dingwall, WE: 
e Deacon John Imray, Baker, 2 S-Traftes 
0 Deacon Robert Leiſk, Taylor, & Counſellors 
: WE Sept. 24, was married, Mr Thomas 
„ Flack, Druggiſt, to Miſs Peggy 
« lanes, daughter to Mr Innes, Com- 
- miſlary Clerk of Aberdeen. 


Poetry, 


Hons z 10 Hour, however HomtL: 
N cot of mud, inſtead of brick, 


Dich: 


e eee, 


dead. 
80, fiugally, and not the beſt, 


© reſt, 


— 0 _ @t 


2 old. 


HAS x 


of this city for the enſuing year, when the | 


; E WILLIAM CRUDEN, Eſq; unanimouſly 8 
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No chimney ſide but learnt to tell 
; Strange tales of happy Dick and 
« Nell, 


To know the truth, one day the 


* ſquire 

0 Cuba 
| fire; 

0 Ate toaſted cheeſe, and drank ſome 
| ale, 


6. Not like his own, 'twas ſmall and 
© ſtale. 


1 Liv dan old couple, Nell and 
I Hard they labour'd while they 
| (Torelt in age, when reſt al ſhould. | 
| © Their honeſt handy work was ſped, 
| And Dick their only child was 
« They eat and drank, and took their 


| | Not doubting but their ack would | 


5 
' Ta the laſt wm around them 


© But how it touch'd bis ſoul to bad. 


| © Tn ſuch a pair ſuch 1 peace of mind! 


© Not touch'd him, as iC ugh, to 


| it 10. 


5 this, 


5 Wealth pines! and poverty has 


liſs!“ 


“ guile, 


c ſmile. 


| << You lead your lives as bear | 


* eee, 


„ | 
« As I, with all I boaſt a- year. r 


. * ſpend 


1« A month or fo, my chaile TY 


| ſend; 
& You ſhall bu welcome, I 18050 


c ſay, 


© bred way. 


| in joke.“ 


E © He vow'd he moſt fincerely ſpokes | 
Home. I 


And they ſhould ad 1 it. 


he went; 


© ſent. 


in Ky warm'd kim at their 


© raiſe, 
© At once, his wonder, and | his 5 
| l praiſe; es. 
Wonder, that bliſs ſaould dwell fo 
„ow, 


And praiſe, that Heav'n rad 


© The marrow: piercing thought was 


26 My friends, quoth he, with anful | 
| cf Thus age and honeſty ſhould 


e Yet, 5f you'll come, ang with me 


„ IJ would not with a worthier Kar ” 
They knew not What to think or 


1 
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cc But thank'd him, in their homes v2 


« May hap, fad All, the Spurs 


— . —— OS —— 
— 


ho And chaiſe, indeed, next morning 


8 © Said Nell, The favour” 8 vaſt and 
* EE” high! 18 
| "2-4 Bah 
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A ﬀecond thought the firſt confutes, 
* So quick they don'd their nc 


5 To gueſts like theſ 


= Alas! they knew not half his mind! T 


A A 


FFFPP EOS 
* 


« And 'twas their wiſh, an' 't pleag'd 


& We dare no other than comply.” 
* Dick ſaid, * Well riſque it, Nell | 


eee, | 
cc Nay, what's the Squire to you, and 
«cc me! 55 ED N. 


© ſuits, 


And bowl'd away; dreſt at be 


„dor, c 7 
The Squire receiv'd them. 
6 before, 
e, was manſton 
6 wide ?- | 
The rooms had don'd their utmoſt 
pride; . 
0 The frvinty waited gay and thick, 
To Nell faid, Madam, Sir, to Dich. 
They din'd and pps on aa 
« diſhes, | 
And lay—O far beyond 


© wiſhes! 


their 


% 


© Thus wore a week, the Squire fo | 


kind! 


* Dick was fatigu'd, and ſo was Nell. 


N L Quoth Dick, „I'II feign myſelf | 
— 5 not welt | 
« Nor will the thing be feigning 


“quite, 
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This end he fancy'd muſt enſte, 


1 


When 


A : 


— 


Do this, or that, and ſhe'l obey 


er Pm ſick at heart, and you” re not {- 

5 | | © As eaſy, but when I'm at eaſe. 
„And what I value more than liſe, 
- BE N els all mine own. 


right. | 
Here, wiſely, Dzck u Poe to name | 


. „F } 
Ne Mark this, upbraiding buſbands all; 
A wite's palt failings ne*er recal. 
Their ſickneſs to the Squire e 
C 
Said. They might die, for they 
.-. * wereold,: 


4 the ſky, 


— Where they 3 liv @ i in peace to | 


"th is. 80 Ye 


What NI“ advis d the day they; 
1 Aust h Nell, and round his neck 
c Her arms, [ lov'd ths 168 5 when 
«© Yowte all to me, 


|. 5 However homely, home is home." 


Cry'd, 
rhe? here!” 


© pain'd, 


| © That Heav'n pow 'rs them to be 
© The Squire agreed, but 8 5 | il, 
0, yon re diſcontented | © For cots of mud, wiſh'd wel 1 or by 
© Whene'er they can be happy, Wi, 


5 . He ſped them going, but how | 


« *.That his vile end was ſtill ungain'd! 'E 


© End ne'er was viler, r fm 5 thi 


Jo change his anguiſh for ther 
© bliſs, 


If inftant open'd on their view, 

Scenes of pay aflloence quite un. 
s known, | 

Which pride would prompt to * 
„their owen. 

But pride was far from chem; ther 

5.000. 

Was juſt to live, and not as 
That night, ſaid Dic#, as round 


* 


® 


the fire E 
© They fat, © Heaven” «bleſſing com | % 
e the ſquire 0 

6 But not his gie tuefſs to part ale 1 
„ Would tis little cot forlake. N 

% Our ale beats all his ſpark! ing win, WW 
For that's the ſguire” „ and tis i I 

To «© mine. = 
| 66 There, when behind their me ler z 
TE | 

Could lcemmand or Tem, or Jai? i 
e; this would laugh, and that | 

33 « would imgoer, | F 
«& And. cry, Good lack! that auks 1 


& ward boure! 


« Here, \ when ] ple ue, to Net 111 for 


«© Obey with ſuch concern to pleate, 


my all! ny 


«K w ite!“ 


ſhe fung 


5 | 
young! — 

no more ks 

% roam! 


N In this let men of Crone: reſt, 
© bleſt; 
Still, ſtill may vice, to heaven's 


high praiſe, _ (1 
6 But cruſh herſelt, and virtue 770 


_— 


VERSE s. 


ö I crbed to the Rey. J. Picxzovxx, 
of Hackney, by one of his Pupils. 


0 you, the friend and guardian | 
; of my youth, 

Wao taught my feet the glorious path 
ok truth; 


Y Ah - > + 
Erbe tri! 200 of a grateful heart . pay. 
What ſhall excuſe the debt {0 0g 
4 unpaid ? 
IA debt ſo jultly due, ſo long delay'd? 
| Ol: has my heart the plealing talk 
C deſign'd, 


lag g'd behind, 

In Commerce rules chis duly, bu 
ling ſcene, 

And cares and croſſes ever intervene 
From day to day I fougut 4 bappier- 
; "ROT: 

| A minute plac'd 1 Fortune in 07 
| power; 

Hun! waited till the: minute came, 


ſame. 


| © Thus on the river” 5 brink the peaſant 
ood, 


flood, | 
80 feilt a Uream. he cried, 
ſoon be paſt;“ 


Vet the next wave ran rapid as the 
| laſt.” 


wings, ifs 
as ſhe ſings; 


tains | 

| Her buſy ſons, and Re Commerce 

"reigns; 

| Where wheels i in endleſs revolutions | 
Play, | 

And rain looms awake returning 
A 

What hand to ſounds like theſe can 

dune the lyre, 
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Vor taught alone, but vobly led the | 


{or would my willing hands have | 


or as the laſt, the next was [ill che bl 


| | And as he view d the ſv ifily-rolling | 


1 mult. 


| And, O forgive, if nou, with flagging | 1 
| | Droops the dull Muſe, and trerables 


| For | in the town here Induſtry n main- 
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Chang'd is the ſcene fince late in 
Hackney's ſhade, 

With Peace and Pleaſure band in 

hand J ſtray'd. 

O flat” ring dawn of life! deligthful 


dream 

My mem'ry dwells with pleaſure on 
the theme : | 

Twas there my mind the dawn of rea · 


ſon grac'd, 

And exerciſe my limbs with vigour 
brac'd: | 

Calm were my happy day Ss, and calm 
my rell, 

Fair 1 the inmate of my. 
breaſt, 

The cares of life to me were all un- 
known, 

I wiſk'd not Fortune*s ſmile, nor fear” 4 
her frown. 


mult brave 
wave: 


ſeize, 


While ſweet Contentment culms the 
ruffl'd ſeas, 


| | fail, [ gales 
| Nor truſt to Pleaſure” s more alluring 


il Faith and Patience ſhall attain — 
that ſhore, 


pilot's pow'r, 
[And guides to realms where ſtorms 
{hall be no more. | 
So pleaſing to the mind are fancy' $ 
dreams, 
And like reality th? muſion ſeems. 
The phantom makes futurity her own, 


unknown. 


Fortune round; 
And he that ſoar'd, now flutters on 
' the ground. 
Ev'n 
* d ile,” 


Or catch the genius of poetic lire? 


Launch'd in the ſea of i I now 


The boilt'rous thock of ev'ry adverſe 


| But bold Integrity the helm fall 


Far from a mbition” 8 craggy rocks F - 


Where Death aſſumes the friendly * 


While ev'n to-morrow's acts are yet 


| Sit, turns the wheel of changeful 


I, who now, in Britain's. fa- 


Baſk in the genial ſunſhine of her 


Swift 


_ 


3 
* * þ 
, 668 ; 


An outcaſt in ſome foreign chme may 


O may I till untouch'd that T pedo 
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roam, 


Loſt to my parents love, my friend 8, 


my home. 


Should poverty and pain my foul op- 


preſs, 


And ev'ry minute make my little 


leſs, 


This comfort ſtill, ſhall eaſe my load 
- Which like yon orb's celelli al tavs 


f ot Woe, 9 
« Virtue alone is happineſi below.” 


guard, 


And truſt to Heaven to meet a juſt 


reward. 


Theſe momentary | ills no more mo- 


leſt; 


Theſe cares no more diſturb. my tran- 


quil breaſt; 


1 reach he bri br | 
In trembling hope L ach t — eee cox doeh 


To dwell with Kante with angels, | 


and with God: 
His praiſe, 
rays. 

roves my ſong? 


belong. 


Some gentler verle, ſome milder That faves. ſeraphic : ten W n 


{train I chooſe, _ 
mule: 


ays, 


the ſtrings; 


ſhe ſings. 


Stockport, | | W. Farkas. 


So NN ET To FANCY. 


HOU, ny pn of many-colour'd 
veſt, 


Who pon by imagination dreſt, 


| Original and ſelect Portry,” 


1 


| To ope ber various giſts, yon {pangle d 


| Who in the flow'ret's early bloom | 


| The ſombrous Fade of the e: arth; 
| Ob, from a boſom anguill tra e 


All that robs life of animating REY 
' Ob, calm the terrors of a troubled 


| To] join the tuneful choir who. bymn * | 


| And view the mild efulgence of His Thy cheek, Loviſa, glows; thy 


To hear His volee—but whither Again, {weet maid, bids love and 


For themes like theſe to abler bards Fach youthful bre alt; again to nature 


That ſuits an bumbis, yet an honeſt l That foeaks 1 ſeelingly alive to 


No homage at the ſhrine of pride ſhe f Abſtraet from ſenſe, and warms wit 


But the ſweet call of Gratitude obeys 5 Thy breaft. 


To Friend{hip's voice ene nn 
5 And Child of Nature, As ſhe feels, 


- Blown into life by _ mild breath of 
? And ON the ambient air its perfume 


e See. 1 


N 0 ene 7 the indiſpeſition of tle 


As ſpring reanimated veget 


I ET on the Recovery of a beautifil 


1 fill to Velber Mr ** Walk. 15 


Joyouſly ſportive ſæim'ſt along: 
Whole revellings Jaxuriant lit 


ure 
charms, 


ation 
7 Warms, 


meads among, 
To every tint of Iris giv'ſt {ref birth, 


illume 


move 


breaſt, 
With ev'n th? inuſon ha Mil 
loves. | 1. 1 


Young Lapy 7 om a Fit f Lincs 


GAIN with health's enchant 
roſeate hue 


ſoften'd form 
rapture warm 
true 


ſoul, 5: Tow 


pure controul | | 
80 have . ſeen, 3 
through the grove 
Wherenaturefrolicksinherriche{ vein, 
A lovely lily, cruſh'd by the rude gale 
Intenſe, uprear its beauteous head 
again, spring, 


. 


gentleman who ſuperintens; { 
muſical department, «we are oblige 
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THE TRIFLE R, rank with ſome of the profoundeſt 


_ reſearches of modern times. 


LINE. 22, -* | entitled © Every man his own Ply= 
Thurſday October 8, 1789. | fician,” and with ſome propriety 
CEO, 1 might à work on Str Dent ts 


| INDEPENDEXCE——=WHAT CONST1- | his own Deceiver.” So common is 
TUTES AN INDEPENDENT CHARAC- | ſelf-deceit, that we know infinitely 
TER—CONTENTMENT, &. | more, and diſcover infinitely more of 


* a certain very old book, with | own; not that our difcoveries are al- 
1 which I preſume many of my | ways perfect and true, for they fre- 
readers are acquainted, and ſome per- quently fall very ſhort of truth and 


hath made man npright, but they prompts to attempt them, 2 conceit 
| have found out many inventions.” | of our own infallibility. This doc- 
| Of thoſe many inventions I know of | trine of infallibility, now univerſally 


vention of e deceiving themſelves,” | George would ſay, “the whore of 
| and ſo contrary to the original up- her — nakedneſs,“ I ſay this doctrine, 
ghtneſs” above mentioned, that it | denied to the Pope, has ſomehow or 
it to the ſource, and diſcover who | and operates in producing that Self- 
bobs the original inventor; an in- | Deluſion or Deceit which per verts 
quiry, indeed, which would perhaps | the mind in ſome of the molt impor- 


likewiſe into falſe notions of certain 


"ec, however, I think it might 


1 virtues, which we think we poſſeſs, 
| | | Fl +" when 


ren 


LITERARY CHRONICLE, H w. 


Numses XLVII. I remember to have ſeen a book 


| Ox SetLy-Decerr—InraLliimitiTyY— | compoſed, and called © Every man 
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| our neighbours? hearts than of our 


taps intimate, it is ſaid that od juſtice, from the very cauſe which 


| none which men apply ſo frequently | denied to the Pope, for he poor man | 
| tobuſineſs, as the very remarkable in- | has very little left, and as Lord 


an invention ſo very extraordinary, | Babylon has ſcarcely a rag to cover 


would be a curious reſearch to trace | other become dear to individuals, 


e more curious than uſeful; in that | tant actions of life. It betrays us 


— = 


ON 


when in reality we are totally deſtitute | 
of them. „„ 
For the ſubject of this day's paper, 
] ſhall ſelect only one word, fo common 
and hacknied in our language, that it 
is a thouſand times pronounced where 
it is once underſtood, and which, 
| Jhould a diſſolution of parliament take 


Place ſoon, will be as uſual on ſuch | 


occaſions, ſtrongly perverted, I mean 
the word InverenDEnNCE, _ 


to this word, I have no buſineſs at 
preſent, and ſhall therefore confine 


myſelf to a few remarks, in which | 


will be found ſuch charaQeriſtics as 

I ſuppoſe in the true, literal and mo- 
ral ſenſe, conſtitute an independent 
man. = 355 N 
In the firſt place, the ſource of all 
independence is VIRTUE, and that 
effect of virtue, (for it can be the 


If we allow ourſelves to ſuppoſe that 
a. man is independent becauſe he is 


zich, we ſhall be betrayed by that | 


dities; for nothing is ſo difficult as to 
determine the exact point on the ſcale 


conſtituted independence, we ſhould 


expect that virtue, where ſurely none 
but a fool would ſeek it, among men 


of immenſe wealth, rank and title. 


But as I cannot conceive that any | 


Perſon has deliberately adopted this 
Alea, | proceed with remarking, that 
contentment with our lot, whatever 
it may be, is the only ſource, and 
the only preſerver of independence; 
and where that contentment is to be 


found, unleſs in religion and virtue, I 


.am yet to learn. „„ 
The Independent Man, taking him 
"pon this principle, will always re- 
fuſe the offer of the Courtier, and 
will with equal contempt reject the ap- 
parently leſs criminal perſuaſions of 
dim who would extort from him his ſup- 
Port, as the reward dve to patriotiim 
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think for himſelf; and thinking for 
„ Fx f 
himſelf will of courſe take that fide, g. 


| . {| know that the word conſcience come; 
With the political meaning given | 


| lated for old faſhioned kind of people, 


_ down, an Independent Man can be 
of no party; he muſt ſcorn to be called 
a Pittite, or a Foxite, or any ite that 

marks the partial attachments of ma 
to their favourite ſtateſmen. If he 
effect of nothing elſe) conTENTMENT. | hears of a meaſure propoſed, which 

appears to him good and proper, he 
will ſupport it, without conſidering 
whence it comes, or from what motive 
opinion into many errors and abſur- | it is propoſed. I have often ſmiled 
| to think what confuſion would be oc- 


caſioned among violent party- men, 
of ſortune, arriving at which a man 


may be ſaid to be rich. If riches | and of public ſpeeches, careful) 


concealed from the public. A truly 
independent man, however, conliers 
them exactly in this light, and being 
under no private and perſonal obliga- 
tions (the exiſtence of which deliroy 
every idea of independence) his mind 


be found applauding the conduct a 
a miniſter, and the next day con- 
demning bim; one day acceding with 
| Oppoſition, and next day differing 
from them. 
| liament to be compoſed of ſuch— 


| readers will forgive me if I deſiſt to 


| ever, once in an age, a ſuperior Wi 


| 85 | ypec⸗ 
| I have CFE: but muſt not be 7 


ſtruggling againſt power. Upon au 


ſubjects, the Independent May wi v9 
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pouſe that intereſt,” without {qlicity. 
tion, which he conceives to be the 
intereſt of his country, and will rege 
even the thanks he may receive t 
doing what he could not conſiſtently 
with his conſcience have avoided-[ 


inalittle aukwardly on this ſubject, hu 
let it be remembered that the ſenti 
ments of this paper are intended 9 
be a little old faſhioned, and caleu- 


Agreeable io the principles lid 


were the authors of public meaſures, 


is open to the perſuaſion of truth and 
argument. Hence he will one day 


of 


Such men, were a par- 
but the idea is ſo abſurd, that mf 
dwell upon it. Here and there, how 


may appear anſwering, the deſcription 


ted oftener. J once thought the late 
vir George Saville one of thoſe, 
at leaſt I was told he approached 
very near to the character. „ 
So many are the charms of in- 


vice and vicious courles, however, 


and diltrels, Zhere is a mind open to 
E that corruption which deltroys inde- 


| much of © liberal and free inqui- 
ry,“ that our wonder increales, 
when we conſider that the chains of 
ubile in all matters that concern re— 


fed.“ I am ſometimes tempted to 
| infer from this but the interence is 


| fectation, and ſell-deceit. This at 


being emancipated fromthe trammels 
of religion, is often a flave to abſurd 


| Querable paſſions, and that many 
| vho call themſelves independent are 
Iwayed by partial affection, and pur- 


hogs” ft ds 


that ſyſtem of ſelf-deceit may be, 
uhich is created by a relaxation of 


the words morality and religion may 


| As their ect; without the power of 

thinking for himſelf, which no man 
can enjoy who is aſſailable by preju- 
dice, and vincible by corruption, there 


any man; and that which commonly 


dependence, that as mankind are 
| viven to promote their own eate aud 
E wellare, it has often altonilhed me 
that it is not more cultivated, When | 


ligion and morality, our minds are 
allowed to rove free and uncon- | 


| To conclude ; however prevalent 


morals and a neglect of religion; and 
however contemptible in ſome e yes, 


can exiſt no real independence in 


paſſes for ſuch, is only one of theſe 


Life of Ali Bey. 


3 hate reduced the wealthy to debt 


fpendence. The age too boaſts fo | 


party prejudice are binding faſter, | 


not a very pleafant one—that much | 
of our boaſted free enquiry and in- | 
dependence of thinking, is mere af- | 


| lealt is certain, that he who boaſts of | 


be, where coupled with independence 


| place when © 
night.“ 


b K K K K K 


Having 


livered into the hands of juſtice. 
this manner, the principal citizens 
looked after the public ſafety; and, 
for the firſt time ſince the commence- 
ment of the Turkiſh empire, the tra- 
veller and merchant could paſs 


N 6-08 
man inventions“ which took. 


5871 
Man ceaſed to be up- 


Life of ALL BEY. 
(Concluded from page 601). 


Upreme chief of the republic, he 
adopted every meaſure to render 
his powers durable: not content with 
increaling his Mamalukes to fix thou- 
land, he took into pay ten thouſand 


Mograbi: he cauſed his troops to 


obſerve the molt rigid diſcipline, and, 


by continual exerciſe, made them 
good ſoldiers. He attached the 
young men of his houſehold to him, 
by the paternal attention he paid to 
their education, and above all by 
| beftowing favours and rewards on 
| thoſe who were the moſt worthy. 
His party became ſo powerful, that: 


ſuch of his colleagues as were not his 
ſriends dreaded his power, nor dared 
to thwart his projects. 


over the deſarts, and on the frontiers 


of Egypt, committed ravages not to 
| be luppreſſed by a fluctuating govern- 
| ment: he declared war, and ſent a- 
| chaleable by the means of corrup- | 


gainſt them bodies of cavalry, which 
beat them every where, and drove 


them back into the depth of their 
ſolitudes. Egypt began to reſpire, 
and agriculture, encouraged, flouriſh- 
ed once more in that rich country. 
rendered the chief of each! 
village reſponſible for the crimes of _ 
the inhabitants, be puniſhed them un- 


til the authors of the offence were de- 
In 


through the whole extent of the king- 


4M 2 
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Believing his 
authority eſtabliſhed on a ſolid baſis, 
| he turned his attention to the welfare 
of his people: the Arabs, diſperſed 
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dom without the apprehetifion of an | 


inſult. 


The ſcheik elbalad unfortunately 


accumulated favours on Mahomed 
Abou Dahab, a traitor, who ſecretly 
aſpired to the ſovereign power. The 


ſangiaks bribed him to put the ſcheik 


out of the way; but fearing for his | 
own lite, he deferred it, and kept the 


gold: to increaſe the confidence of 
his friend, he diſcovered the contÞF 
rac y. 


In 1768, the RuM ans declared war 


againſt the Porte: tbe ſcheik ſent 


twelve thouſand men to ſerve in the 


Turkiſh army. Even this circum- 


\ Nance of duty was made uſe of to his 


_ diſadvantage: and it was repreſented 


at Conſtantinople, that theſe troops 


were deſigned to ſerve in the Ruſſian 
array : 


ſent to take off his head. Ali had 


the calumny was credited, 
and a capigi, with four attendants, | ' 


intelligence by his friends, and dif- 


patched a confidant, with twelve 
Mamalukes, who ſeized the capigi 


and his attendants, took from them 


The whole will ſhew us by how pre- 
carious a tenure life is held in the 
Ottoman empire. The ſcheik, poſſeſſ. 


ed of this order, aſſembled the chiefs, 
and laid before them the deſpotifin cf | 
This had the | and his friend. 
command of the army, in order to 


the Ottoman court. 
_ defired effect; ſixteen of the beys ex- 


claimed, that war ought to be declar- | 


ed againſt the Grand Signior. The 


"Turkiſh pacha was ordered to quit 


Egypt: and the ſcheik ſecured the 


aſſiſtance of the prince of Acre, 


gave the command to his friend 


Abou Dahab, to attack Arabia Felix, 


and the interior provinces; the other, 
to Iſmael, 


towns : he alſo equipped a good fleet 


for the Red Sea. 
mained at home, attentive to the in- 
ternal police of the kingdom. He 
reſormed the cuſtom- houſe, granted 
immunities to the Fux"pean n mer- 


Mean time, he re 


| 
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| teted the caravans, and the inland 
merchants. 


Venice, promiſing to ailiſt ! 


| take her poſſeſſions from the "Turks 
their order, and put them to. death. 


| | tered Epypt. 
Ali levied two armies ; of one he 


| manifeſt, he 
to attack the maritime 


| Mecca, and ſubſtituted in his place 
| emir Abdalla, who, to pay his court 


ſelf maſter of all the towns on the 


Count Orlow, 
then at Leghorn, making him large 


- iſhed him ſucceſs, and mide him 


enterprize. 


rebellion, 


| wards Cairo. 


[ collected an army, which he entruſted 


chants, encouraged commerce, pro. 


He was not long be. 
fore he reaped the fruits of his wil 
adminiſtration ; Egypt was relieved, 
the public ſalety eſtabliſhed, and apri. 
culture encouraged. _ 

_ Mean time, Abou Dahab conquer. 
ed Yemen, depoſed the ſcheriſf gt 


to Ali, gratified him with the title of 
Sultan of Egypt. Iſmael mide him. 


eaſtern ſhore of the Arabian gulf. 

In 1971, Ali feat Abou Dahab 
with forty thouſand men to uteinpt 
the conqueſt of Syria, and wrote t9 
the Rufſian admiral, 


offers to form an alliance with bim. 
he Count in return thanked him, 


great promiſes, which were never 
realized. He alſo negcciated with. 
10 fe- 


but the Republic Aeli ed this bold 


Abou Dahab tock Go towns of 
Sy ria, and drove the Ottomans be. 
fore him. This wretch had long 
me ditated the ruin of Ali, bis patron 
He had accepted the 


gain it to his intereſt, Having lecur- 
ed them, he erected the Qandard of 
withdrew the garritogs 
from the conquered places, and re- en 
Not daring to attack 
the capital, he kept along the Red 
Sea, croſſed the Deſerts, oy 22 
Upper Egypt. His revolt was no 
ha " gained the beys who 
commanded there, and marched to- 


Ali repented his placing the com 
mand in the hands of a traitor. 45 


to Iſmael Bey, who likewiſe betrayed 
him and * Abou * I 


tecmined to retire to St. John ot 
lere. He wrote to Count Orlow for 
Endance ;z and in the middle of the 
bioht, accompanied by the beys his 
friends, and 7000 troops, he lett 
Faro, and fled acroſs the Deſerts. 
He reached Gaza, but from agita- 


Ulis ſituation: the venerable ſcheik 


; Maher came to viſit him, conloled 
a that bis ſituation was not deſpe- 
ee, and that the Ruſſian ſquadron 
0 as at hand. With this conſolation, 


and the aſſiſtance of a Ruſſian phyſician, 
In a few weeks he recovered. 
A Ruſlan ſquadron appearing be- 


umbaſſador to 


; Mah, i772, All took Jaffa and 
„ ama. Theſe ſucceſſes inſpired him 
nich the hope of returning to Cairo. 


he chiefs of the Janiſaries in that 


berefore collecting the gar riſons of 
the conquered towns, he began his 


dorch with 2250 Mamalukes, 3400 
ograbi, and 650 horſe, . 
of Abou Dahab met him with 12,000 
ee en, and was defeated. Abou, by 
9 inſtilling into the minds of the Maho- 
'n edans, that Ali deſigned to aboliſh 

he beir religion, and introduce Chriſtia- | 
0 nity, procured an army of 20, 000 
1 men. The Janiſaries, however, re- 

of aaled to join him. OY 


- be abandoned himſelf to deſpair, and 
k bel dangerouſly ill, His friends ad- 25 
r led him to retire to St. John of Acre, 


but he declared he would ſooner periſh 
lan retreat an inc 


armies 
nſeriority of Ali's troops, they had 


@ firſt the advantage; but the Mog- 
7, corrupted by the promiſes of 


Kane of th 


ton of mind, was taken very il: in 


fore Acre, he wrote again to Count 
Orlow for aſſiſtance; and ſent alſo an 
the Empreſs. In 


- —— __ 


u Dahab, deſerted, and the for- 


Tragical Relation of a Voyage from the  Tridies, 
Ali, by the advice of his friends, of Al's friends fell round him; the 


| Ali was unprepared for this event, 


On the 13th of April, 1773, the | 
mies met. Both parties charged 
With fury, and notwithſtanding the 


— 


& day was changed. Mott | 


{urvivors preſſed him to retire, but he. 
replied, that his hour was come. 


| The Mamalukes bravely periſhed 
Ali 
ſlew two ſoldiers who attempted to 


with their arms in their hands. 


ſeize him; and the lieutenant of Abou 


Dahab advancing, Ali, though wound- 
ed with two balls, {hot him with a 
piſtol. He tought like a lion; but 
| being beat down by the back ſtroke 


of a ſabre, was ſeized and carried 


to the tent of the conqueror, where 
| he died of his wounds eight days 


Fo ob» 
Ali was of the middle ſize, his car- 
riage noble, and lus character open 
and generous : he poſſeſſed an intur- 
mountable courage, and a lofty ge- 
nius. 
placed friendthip. Had Ruſſia avail- 


He died the victim of an ill- 


ed herſelf of his offers, ſne might have 


ſecured to herſelf the commerce of 
| Arabia, He was only 45 years of 
bpital alſo invited him to do to. | 


age when he died. The Egyptians 


long mourned his loſs; and ſa them 
| ſelves again plunged into all the 
miſeries trom which he had delivered 
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A wonderful and tragical Relation of 
2 Voyage from the Indies. In a 
Letter to Mr D. B. of London, 


Merchant. Quarto, containing eight 

pages; printed at London for J. 
Conyers, at the Black Raven 7n 
Duck Lane, 1684. | Þ 


A CCORDING to promiſe in my 


; laſt, I have enquired into the 


' particulars of that fo tragical a rela- 
tion therein mentioned, the which, 
| without any prologue, I ſhall lay 


down in its naked truth, as I had 


the ſame from the mouth of the ſur- 
vivors who are now at my houſe, 
which, if you pleaſe, take as follow: 5 
—A gentleman called the Heer dar 
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Bell, native of the Low Countries, 


| having had the education of a merch- 
ant at home, was reſolved to improve 
his patrimony in ſome foreign parts. 


To which end, being therennto the 
more encouraged by the promiſe of 


a ſtrict correſpondence with ſeveral 


of his countrymen, he undertook a 


voyage to the Indies, whither he ar- 
rived about the 


year 1670; and, 
by the induſtrious management of 
his affairs, increaſed his eſtate ſo con- 


fiderably, that few men in thoſe parts 


lived in greater ſplendour; being 


thus ſettled about ſeven years, af- 
_ terwards he came acquainted with 
the danghter of a Dutch merchant 
of great ſortune, a gentlewoman of 
many worthy accompliiluments, and 


excecding beantiful. Our 
ant, being much taken with her port 
and beauty, made his addreſſes to 


her, and reſolving to change his 


condition, found her not altogether 


obtained her for his wife, with whom 


he lived very happily for ſeveral 


years, till he had increaſed his eſtate 
to ſuch a portion, as made bim think 
ro return to his own country, where 


he firſt drew breath, and had left his 
relations; communicating which de- 
ſign to his lady, ſhe readily aſſented 
to the voyage, and accordingly he 
made preparation to gather his eſtate 
into a bottom, and take leave of the 
Indies, which in a ſhort time he ef- 
fected; and being ſupplied with a2 
veſſel that had diſcharged herſelf at 
the ſaid port, he hired the ſame for 
Rotterdam, and therein imbarked 
- himſelf, his wife, two children, and 
one ſervant, with all his eſtate, which 


amounted to a very conſiderable car- 
go, and, in Auguſt laſt, took ſhip- 


ping. The flattering ſea, which too 


often beguiles us to our undoing, 
promiſed him for the firſt two months 
a very happy voyage, and filled his 


heart with hopes of touching the | 


— 


Tragical Relation of a Voyage from the Indies. 


| 


| buoyed up with the expe&acion of a 


they could not make land, where 
| they might revictual, but were for 
| | ced to keep on their voyage. The 
averſe to his happineſs; which, by | 
degrees, he raiſed to conſent, and 
| hardihips as others, both died, 0 


| ſeamen and maſter that was on board 
| by a diſeaſe that increaſed among 
them, ſeveral died, and, by degrees 
their proviſion growing ſhort, ther 


care, they might have enough u 
ferve them through their voyage, and 
| | | abs 40 

made the belt 


nd | the Jail of what they had ſpent, and 
merch- | 


tears and intreaties ot the merchant 


| preſent they had not the lealt pv 


therwiſe, to deltroy ſome one of the 
number to fave the reſt; which ur 
willingly they were at length it 


having no fight nor hope of al 
| ſhore, that they mult either all ol 


ened them, or contrive tome other 


board, they ſhould number 10 uy 
lots, and on whom number One fe 


| ſhould be his executioner. Put 


_ant's wife, whoſe two children 0 


ſhore, the long abſence of his friend 
rendered very deſireable to him, and 


happineſs cruel fate had deſigned tg 
deprive him of, was on a ſudden h. 
calmed; in which time, of the {;xte 


were forced to deal the ſame mor 
ſparingly about, hoping, by tber 


way they could tg 
their deſired port; yet, ſuch wx 
their misfortune, that they tailed af 
their expectation, and came to fee 


for four days lived without any ful. 
tenance; and, the wind being croſs 


extremity was ſuch, that the two 
children, not to well able to bear the 


whole bodies, notwithſtanding the 


and his wife, they were forced to 
feed; which being in a ſhort tink 


conſumed, it came to be conlidered 


them ſubmit to the fate that threat 


duped Shs — Ny" 


method to ſave themſelves, which a 


ſpect of, unleſs, in the common c 
lamity, they b conlented by lot, or 0 


— © ©, — — 


forced to, and jointly agreed, that 
according to the number then 0 


— 
SG 


he thould be ſlain, and number *f 


a diſpute aroſe, whether the merch 


ber great grief been already eat- 
o, in favour to ber ſex, ſhould not 


were of opinion ſhe ought, and par- 


Rout Engliſh ſeaman, uſed his en- 


Enable as life on the other, he could 
Pot effect his deſign; ſo that, the ma- 


rot ettect h 5 : 
1 Wority having over-ruled his argu- 

i nents, they drew in common, and | 
och was their misfortune, that the 


& 1 * 2 . 

es erable was the lamentation of the 
i {and and wife, that ſo fatal A 
1, niſchance ſhould for ever part them; 


Pon was leſt, though the merchant's 
ervant and Carpinger ſtood reſo— 


wiſhes, with a ſettled countenance, 
i oke to them to the following pur- 


Tragical Relation of a 


de exempted from the fatal lot; ſome 


$:icularly one George Carpinger, a 


Hunger, on the one hand, or fo eſti · 


Fet tears and intreaties were inef 
en ectual, ſo that nothing but ſubmiſ- 


5 geavours to work the company to 
0 aſſent thereunto; but as nothing is 
. Wo voracious or cruel as the jaws of | 


Wot ell on the woman for death, and | 
pn her huſband for executioner. Mi- 


ume ort: © Honeſt friends, for ſuch you 


fate; and, ſince it is drove to this 
ren. point, I am reſolved never to be 
the ber executioner, who has been fo 
a loving and juſt a wife to me; but 
in her ſtead am reſolved myſelf to 
CA be the ſacrifice ; and therefore 
hat I have to ſay to you is, that 
e You ſtand her friends when I am 
u Lead; what is in this veſſel does, 
h If 


you know, belong to me; ſpare 


e be loſt, you ſhall be plentifully 
rewarded,” Which after he had 


MF about to anſwer. him, he drew 


pilol from his pocket, which he 


aid, and they with tears had heard, | 


| 


vant and Carpinger, to effect ſo cruel 
a purpoſe; their eyes never left her, 
and their cares were more for her 
| reſo- | preſervation than their own ; but in 
two MWutely againſt the reſt, and reſolved 
o ſpare them; which the merchant 
Wl zerceiving, and knowing their force 
vas too little to accompliſh their | ſafficient to deſtroy a greater ſtrength 
| than grief had left her; for no in- 
| treaties could perſuade her to feed 
| on that dear corpſe ſhe had ſo often 
have approved yourſelves to me, 
jou have ſeen the hardſhip of my 


— 


| nothing of it to ſerve her, and with | 
t tle notes, if ever that you arrive 
at Rotterdam, tho? all in this ear - 


Voyage from the Indies. 
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ſo unexpectedly diſcharged, that 


they had no time to prevent it, and 


{hot himſelf in the head, of which 
wound he immediately died. - . + 


The cry they made at his fall, and 


the noiſe of the piſtol, were quickly 
heard by the reſt of the ſhip's crew, 
which ſoon called them thither ; nor 


was his wife long abſent, who, poor 


lady, had been preparing herſelf for 


her end, which, by this leſs pleaſing 


diſaſter ſheſaw prevented. The tears 


| ſhe ſhed, and extravagancies ſhe acted. 
at ſo diſmal a tragedy, were but 

| needleſs to recount, fince none are 
ſo hard-hearted but may in ſome 
meaſure judge; ſhe ſwooned and al- 
moſt died with grief, and begged to 
be her own executioner, but ſhe was 


too narrowly watched by her ſer- 


vain was all their watchfulneſs againſt 


| the enemy from without, when ſhe 


harboured in her own breaſt a foe 


cheriſhed, but what ſhare thereof the 


hardſhip of her fate allowed her for 
her food, ſhe embalmed with her 
tears, and by renewed vows promiſed 
to ſhare fortunes with it, and be bu- 
ried in the ſame unwonted grave in 
which that Fleſh was diſtributed, ſhe 


once ſo much admired ; which ſhe 


had never accompliſhed, having had 


no food in that time but two rats, 


which were fortunately taken, and 
preſented to her by Carpinger, at 
ſuch time as the fatal lot was to take 


its ſecond round, in which {ſhe was 
reſolved to ſhare, notwithſtanding: 


all the intreaties of Carpinger and 


her ſervant; and, in ſhort, ſhe had 


her wiſh, and drew again a ſecond _ 
time her own ſentence, which ſhe 


welcomed more than a bridal day; 
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throat to the executioner's knife, ſhe 
had certainly fell, had not Carpin- 


er, with two more, whom he hired, 
Bepped in, and reſolutely withſtood 


the execution; upon which quarrel 


they drew their faulchions, and four 
perſons were ſlain, amongſt whom the 
Faithful ſervant was one. This was 
a ſufficient morſel for the preſent, 
and ſtaid the bloody hunger of the 
ſurvivors, who were now reduced to 


ite or ſix perſons beſides the lady; 
With the bodies of the ſlain they were 


then fed more plenteouſly than for 


was the rigour of their fate, that by 


the unuſual diet, moſt of their men | 


were dead, juſt as they got fight of 
the Land's end of England ; and ha- 


ing but very few hands to work 


their veſſel, they found that, from 


the dangers they had been ſo long 

in, a ſecond threatned them from 
the ſeverity of the late ſeaſon, for the 

ice being there in very great flakes, 


they found themſelves drove amidſt 
the ſame towards the ſhore, from 


whence they could not diſengage | 
the ſhip; in which time, Carpinger, 
being a perſon of a voluble tongue, 


and formerly well bred at Stepney 
near London, where his father, Cap- 
tain Carpinger, had long lived, uſed 
all the conſolation he could by words 
or device, to comfort the deſpaiting 


luady, till at length ſke was prevailed 


to hearken to him, and give her pro- 


miſe to ſpare all violence on herſelf, 


and wait her better fortune; in this 


| caſe they lay for ſix days, till all but 


two perſons beſides themſelves were 


dead, and theſe ſo miſerably weak | 
| they could not leave their cabbins, | 


Jo that being froze in they could not 


ſtir. Carpinger with the lady re- a 
of the reſpect which the Indians, the 
forward towards the ſhore ; which 
The the rather undertook, for that 
the hoped thereby to find a grave in | 
| thoſe waves on which ſhe had loſt. 


ſolved to venture on the ice, and ſet 


| On the Danper of haſty Interment: 
and being juſt ready to yield her | what ſhe loved above het owy jy, 
ſervation; with this refolntion Care 
pinger, taking charge of the lady, H 


doubtedly make him happy in her 


opportunity only of ſaving a caſts 
of jewels which he brought off with 
health; and conſidering the care and 


much to favour him, and when the 


tobe eee eee 


Reflections on the C uſtlom of Buryin 
the Dead, and the Danger »f pre 


than the living. Plato, in his Re. 
public, does not forget, amongſt 6 
| ther parts of juſtice, that which cov 
cerns the dead. Cicero eſtabliſh 
three kinds of juſtice; the firſt re 


| the Academy of Dijon. 


got a plank and a long pole in ki Miri 
hand, and with theſe left the ſki * 
and with great danger and diffeuſi 
in fix hours got ſafe to ſhore, having 


him, where at my own houſe the ſa 
parties now remain in reaſonable 


kindneſs of Carpinger, the lady ſens 
time of mourning is over, will yp 


embraces. | 
This relation is juſtified for truth, 

by us; ˖ | 
Fohn Croſs, 

William Atkins, \ Searmen 


pitate Interment*,—By Mr Du. 
range. 5 


A RisrorLzE pretended thitk 


was more juſt to aſſiſt the dead 


ſpects the gods, the ſecond the mant, 
or the dead, and the third men, 
'Theſe principles ſeem to be dran 
from nature, and they appear, 4 
leaſt, to be neceſſary for the ſuppo 
of ſociety, ſince at all times civilize 
nations have taken care to bury ther 
dead, and to pay their laſt relps% 
te hens ts 5 IR 
We find in hiſtory ſeveral trace 


Egyptians, and the Syrians = 


; OI 


"* ExteaRted from the Memos 


taind 


nained for the dead. The Syrians 
Jembalmed their bodies with myrrh, 
does, honey, ſalt, wax, bitumen, and 
reſinous gums; they dried them alſo 
with the ſmoke of the fir and the 


with aromatic ſpices, and with ſalt. 
Theſe people often keep ſuch mnm- 
mies, or at leaſt their effigies in their 


ud 7 
ble WW houſes, and at grand entertainments 
n{ they were introduced, that by recit | 


ms 
the WWtors, they might be better excited to 
in irtue. How different is this reſpect 


or the dead ſrom that practiſed at 
preſent? Fo N 
The Greeks, at firſt, had probab- 


dead as the Egyptians, Empedocles, 
therefore, in the eighty-fourth Olym- 
Epiad, reſtored to life Ponthia, a wo- 


lor the protection of the dead. 

At Athens the law required that 
o perſon ſhould be interred before 
Ihe third day; and in the greater 


Re. oer of the cities of Greece a fune- 
„did not take place till the ſixth 
ol er ſeventh. When a man appeared 
u have breathed his laſt, his body 


Pith wine. They afterwards anoint- 


„ eels, commonly made of fine linen, 
pon cording to the cuſtom of the Egyp- 
ined ans. This dreſs was white at Meſ. 
eres, Athens, and in the greater part 


If the cities of Greece, where the 


at Sparta it was of a purple color 
| Ot a purple colour, 
ud the body was ſurrounded with 


| x Diogenes Laertius, de Vita et 
ns Philoſophorum, lib. 8. 


ing the great actions of their anceſ- 


as generally waſhed by his neareſt 
Fclations, with warm water mixed 


Ed it with oil, and covered it with a 


Plive leaves. The body was after- 


On: the Danger of haſly Idterment.. 


pine tree. The Egyptians preſerved 
[theirs with the reſin of the cedar, 


ly not the ſame veneration for the 


man of Agrigentum, who was about | 
to be interred “. But this people, 
in proportion as they grew civilized, | 
becoming more enlightened, percei- 
Fed the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing la ws 


lead body was crowned with flowers, | 


try of the houſe, where it remained 
till the time of the funeral. At the 
magnificent obſequies with which 
Alexander honoured Epheſtion, the 
body was not burned until the tenth 
day. 8 „ 
The Romans, in the infancy of 
their empire, paid as little attention 
to their dead as the Greeks. Acilius 
Aviola haying fallen into a lethargic 
fic, was ſuppoſed to be dead; he was 
therefore carried to the funeral pile; 
the fire was lighted up, and thongh 


he periſhed for want of ſpeedy aſſiſt- 
ance. The Prætor Lamia met with 
the ſame fate. Tubero, who had 
been Prætor, was alſo ſaved from the 
funeral pile. Aſclepiades a phyſici- 
an, who lived in the time of Pompey 
the Great, about one hundred and 
twenty years before the Chriſtian 


houſe, obſerved near the walls of 


Rome a grand convoy and a crowd 


of people, who were in mourning, aſ- 
ſting at a funeral, and ſhewing eve- 
ry exterior ſign of the deepelt grief. 
Having aſked what was the occaſion 


— 


of this concaurſe, no one made any 
reply. 
pretended dead body, and imagming 

that he perceived ſigns of life in it, 


way the flambeaux, to extinguiſh the 
fire, and to pull down the funeral 
pile. A kind of murmur on this a- 
roſe throughout the whole company. 
Some {aid that they ought to believe 
the phyſician, while others turned 
both him and his profeſſion into ri- 
dicule. The relations, however, 
yielded at length to the remonſtran- 
ces of Aſclepiades; they conſented 
to defer the obſequies for a little, 
and the conſequence was the reſtora- 
tion of the pretended dead perſon to 
life. It appears that theſe examples, 


and ſeveral others of the like nature, 


i induced the Romans to delay func- 


J 


wards laid upon a couch in the en- 


he cried out that he was ſtill alive, 


Kra, returning from his country- 


He therefore approached the 


he ordered the by:tanders to take a- 
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rals longer, and to enact laws to pre- 
vent precipitate interments. 

At Rome, after allowing a ſuffi. 
cient time for mourning, the neareſt 
relation generally cloſed the eyes. of 
the deceaſed; and the body was bath- | 
ed with warm water, either to render 
it fitter for being anointed with oy], 
or to reanimate the principle of life, 
which might remain ſuſpended, with- 


' 


out manifeſting itſelf. Proofs were | 


afterwards made, to difcover whether 
the perſon was really dead, which 
were often repeated during the time 
that the body remained expoſed; for 
there were perſons appointed to vi- 
ſit the dead, and to prove their ſitu- 
ation. This cuſtom is preſerved only 
for the Popes. On the ſecond day, 
after the body had been waſhed a ſe- 
cond time, it was anointed with oyl 
and balm. Luxury increaſed to ſuch 
A pitch in the choice of foreign per- 
fumes for this purpoſe, that under 
the conſulſnip of Licinius Craſſus 
and Julius Czlar, the ſenate forbade 
any perfumes to be uſed, except ſuch 
as were the production of Italy. On 
the third day the body was clothed 
according to its dignity and condi- 
tion. 


rors, who had merited triumphal ho- 
nours, this robe was of gold tiſſue. 
For other Romans it was white, and 
black for the lower claſſes of the peo- 
ple. Theſe dreſſes were often pre- 


pared at a diſtance, by the mothers | 


and wives of perſons ſtill in life“. 


— —_— 


We read in Homer, that An- 
eromache caufed a dreſs to be made 
jor the obſequies of Hector, who 
was then alive. The mother of 
Furyaius complains in the ninth 
bock of the Æneid, that ſhe was not 
able to attend the body ot her ſon to 
the grave; that ſhe had not cloſed 
his eyes or waſhed his wounds, and 


* 


| 
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| funerals, ſat near the deceaſed, with 


The robe called the pretexta | 
was put upon magiltrates, and a pur- | 


ple robe upon conſuls; for conque- | Produ 


On the fourth day the body vas 
placed on a couch, and expoſed in 
the veſtibule of the houſe, with the 
viſage turned towards the entrance, 
and the feet near the door; in this 
Atuation it remained till the end gf 
the week. Near the couch were 
lighted wax tapers, a ſmall box in 
which perfumes were burnt, and q 
veſſel full of water, for purification, 
with which thoſe who approached 
the body beſprinkled themſelves. 
An old man belonging to thoſe who 
furniſhed every thing neceffary for 


ſome domeſtics clothed in black, 
Ort the eighth day the funeral rites 
were performed; but to prevent the 
body from corrupting before that 
time, fait, wax, the reſinous gum of 
| the cedar, myrrh, honey, balm, gyp- 
ſum, lime, aſphaltes, or bitumen of 
Judea, and ſeveral other ſubſtances, 
were employed. The body was cat. 
ried to the pile with the face unco- 


funeral with thoſe dreſſes, at which 
ſhe had been labouring day and 
night, a work which ſerved to com- 
fort her in her old age. 


_ er te tua {ured 
—_— 4 
xt, preſive oculos, aut vulnera 
„ 5 1 
Veſte tegens, tibi quem noctes feſiing 
| Urgebam, et tela curas 


folabar ani. 


In comparing theſe cuſtoms vith 
ours, we are tempted to conſider them 
as barbarous, but when, at the ſame 
time, we reflect upon the inſtances 0: 
humanity which the Greeks and Ro 
mans exhibited, and upon thefrequett 
ſacrifice which they made of their ou 
lives, to preſerve thoſe of their pa 
rents or friends, we may believe that 
theſe people conſidered death only #8 
the boundary of life, and that they 
had learned both how to live andi 


_ that ſhe had not dreſſed him for his | 


— 


ö 


. 5 verec, 


vered, unleſs wounds, or the nature 


ſome and diſguſting. In ſuch a cafe 


ſome of the ancient authors. 
was the laſt method of concealment 


cauſed Germanicus to be poiſoned; 
| for- the effect of, the poiſon had be- 
come very ſenſible by livid ſpots and 
the blackneſs of the body; but a 
ſhower of rain happening to fall, it 
| waſhed the plaiſter entirely away, and 
thus the horrid crime of 
was diſcovered. . 


accuſtomed to walh the bodies of 


ot vs part of the body eſcapes the at- 
5, WW tention of thoſe , who aſſiſt at ſuch 
u. melancholy ceremonies, they can 
:0- WW eaſily perceive whether one be real- | 


mong other methods of proof, whe- 
of contraction. If this muſcle re- 
body, and endeavour to recal it to 


It with water and ſoap, they wipe it 
with linen cloths, waſh it again with 


cover it with a rich dreſs, put upon 


entrance of the houſe. 


5 0f body, and anointed it with aromatic | 
Ro- WWlidltances of a more or leſs agree- 
rent able odour, according to the rank and 

on rches of the deceaſed, bind it round 
pa. aterwards with bandages of linen, | 
that and cover the 


head with a handker- 
chief. 5 e 


Pete waſhed, and then anointed; the 


Or the Danger of haſly Interment. 


of the diſeaſe had rendered it loath- 


x maſk was uſed, made of a kind of 
plailter, which has given rile to the | 
expreſſion of furera larvata, uſed in 
This 
filaſtics. 


which Nero made uſe of, after having 


rally, or by violence. 
as well as Genoa, it 1s uſual not to 
bury the dead till three days have 
expired. 


fratricide | 


The Turks bave, ar all times, been 


Icheir dead before interment; and as 
their ablutions are complete, and as 


ly dead or alive, by examining, a- 
ther the ſphincter has loſt its power 
mains {till contracted, they warm the 


life; otherwiſe, after having waſhed 


r 


role. water and aromatic ſubſtances, 


Wits head a cap ornamented with flow- 
_ and extend it upon a carpet, 
Placed in the veſtibule, or hall, at the 

ſe. | whether it bears any traces of vio- 
The Jews, after having waſhed the LE 


ln the primitive church the dead | 
not to have been 


s wrapped up in linen, or 


clothed in a dreſs of more or leſs 


value, according to circumſtances, 


and it was not interred until after be- 
ing expoſed, and kept two or three 
days in the houſe. The cuftom of 
clothing the dead is preſerved in 
France only for princes and eccle- 


In other countries, more or leſs 
care is taken to prevent ſudden in- 
terments. At Geneva, there are 
people appointed to inſpect all dead 
bodies. Their duty conh{ts in ex- 
amining whether the per{on be real- 
ly dead, and whether one died natu- 
In the north, 


In Holland people carry 
their precautions much farther, and 
delay the tunerals longer. In Spain, 


the dead are generally clothed in the 
dreſſes of the religious. In Germany, 


they are dreſſed in clothes more or 
leſs ſplendid, with their faces unco- 
vered, and are generally laid in that 


| apartment which is neareſt the door. 


I have ſeen them expoſed ſeveral 
times in this manner. 
In England the pooreſt people keep 


their dead four, five, and ſometimes 


fix days, and the neareſt relations 
are invited to fee them expoſed. If 
they happen to be buried ſooner, 


this precipitation excites ſuſpicions 
among the neighbours, who never 
fail to addreſs themſelves to the ma- 


giſtrates, and to take the body from 
the grave, that they may examine 


gene „ > 
It is not only in Europe that pre- 
cautions are taken againſt precipitate 
burials. In Aſia, when an inhabitant 


— SAST * : 


* We have taken the liberty to 


| omit ſome of the author's obſerva- 


tions reſpecting the manner of treat- 
ing the dead in England, as he ſeems 
exactly inſormed 


upon the ſubje x. 
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jt is wrapped up. 
the breaſt and arms round with a 
bandage, and make another paſs 

round the lower part of the belly; 
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of the -kingdom of Boutan dies, the 
body is kept in the houſe three days, 


all of which are ſpent in finging and e 


prayers. | 


If we, inſtead of following the ex- 


ten that reſpect which the ancients 


imbibed in infancy. 


body is abandoned to a ſet of mer- 
cenary people, who begin by drag- 


ging it from a warm bed to place it 


on {ome cold ſtraw. 


been taken before their arrival. 
cotton 1s placed there to prevent the 
body from ſtaining the linen in which 


thelatter comprehends the arms from 


the elbows, and ſerves alſo to incloſe 
the feet: after this, the undertakers 
wrap up the whole body in a ſheet, 
which they fix at both the extremi- | 


ties, and either ſew or faſten it with 


pins, obſerving always to contine tlie 
body as cloſely as they can. It is 
thus that a man is prepared for his 
coffin; but it would be difficult to 
purſue a more pernicious method, 


even if one had an intention of ac- 
celerating deatb, or of rendering it 


1 25 for a perſon to return to : 


+ 


ample of thoſe people, have torgot- 


Soon after, de- 
votion, or the deſire of gain, draws 
together the undertakers, who firſt 
cover the head and face with a kind 
of cap, in ſhape of a bag. Some- 
times they put cotton into the mouth, 
the ears, and even into the funda 
Ment, if the laſt precantion has not | 
This | 


They then bind 


( o be concluded in our next.) | irritability: His ſenſes A 


Account of a remarkable Sleep-walker. 
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5 3 HE diſpoſition to fleep walk 
entertained for the dead, it is owing | 

to the prejudices of our education 
In that early 
age nurſes and ignorant fervants in- 
ſtil into children, thoſe abſurdities 

which they themſelves have adopt- 
ed, and ſuch prejudices are the moſt _ 
diflicult to be overcome. Scarcely | 
bas one ceaſed to live, when he be- 
comes an object of horror, The 


ring fleep. Under the influence of 


ſents to him the objects that flruck 
bim while awake, with as much force 
as if they really affected his ſenſes; hut 


| ſenſes, except in ſo far as they ar 
| connected with the dreams which 
engroſs him at the time. If, during e. 
this ſtate, the imagination has no ds 
termined purpoſe, he receives the 
impreſſion of objects as if he were » ic 
wake; only, however, when the ima 
| gination is excited to bend its at- Wir: 
tention towards them. The percep- 
tions obtained in this Rate are very 


— 


ſionally with as much force s if eye 
were again acquired by means of the 


ſuppoſe, that the impreſſions recti 
ved during this ſtate of the {colts 
_ diſappear entirely when the perion 


return of the fame dilpoſition in the 
nervous ſyſtern. Td 


and a half old, who lives in the town 
of Vevey, and who is ſubject to that 
| ſingular affection or diſeaſe, calle 
\ Somnambuliſm, or Bleep + walking 
This lad poſſeſſes a ſtrong and ro- 
buſt conſtitution, but his nervous fil 


Account of a remarkakle Sleep. allet 
From a Report made ts the Plyfcal 
Society of Lauſaune, by a Committe 
of Gentlemen appointed to exam 
in. e = 


ing ſeems, in the opinion of 
this committee, to depend on a par. 
ticular affection of the nerves, which 
both ſeizes and quits the patient dy. 


this affection, the imagin tion repre 


does not make him perceive any of 
thoſe that are actually preſented tohis 


accurate, and, when once receivec, 
the imagination renews them occt- 


ſenſes. Laſtly, theſe academicians 


awakes, and do not return till the 


Pw wc —— 


Their remarks were made on the 
Sieur Devaud, a lad thirteen years 


— 


tem appears to be organized . 
peculiar delicacy, and to disco 
marks of the greateſt ſenſibility 40 


any 


\ 


eſte, and touch, are exquiſite ; he is 
ſubjecl to fits of immoderate and in- 
voluntary laughter, and he ſometimes 
Ukewiſe weeps without any apparent 
V N 


ſometimes paſs without any appear 


ch ciccaſe generally two nights ſucceſ- 
u. a vely, one fit laſting for ſeveral hours. 
ne longeſt are from three to four 
te. bours, and they commonly begin a- 
E. 


This young man does not walk in 
this lep every night; ſeveral weeks 


[bout three or four o'clock in the 
N Is and brought to himielf, when he re- 
collected very well the having been 


Account of @ remarkable Sleep-walker. 


Lance of a fit. He is ſubject to the | 


ce morning. o VVL 
but The fit may be prolonged, by 
at gently paſſing the finger or a feather | 
kis over his upper lip, and this flight ir- 


ritation likewife accelerates is. 


ich ring once fallen afleep upon a ſtair- | 
ing eaſe, his upper lip was thus irritated | 
de. vith a feather, when he immediate- 


ly ran down the ſteps with great pre- 


repeated ſeveral times. 


obſerved, that, ON the | evenings pre- 


rec, ious to a fit, he is ſenſible of a cer- | 
cu un heavineſs in his head, but eſpe- 
bey cially of a great weight in his eye- 
7), RE ORE To OnLy 
ian His fleep is at all times unquiet, | 
Cel 


| motions are obſervable in every part 
$0 his body, with ſtarting and pal- 


ears Pins to pronounce words more 
own Wiiltintly, he riſes abruptly, and 
that es as he is inſtigated by the dream 
lied What then poſſeſſes him. He is ſome- | 


ad involuntary motions. © 


10 The departure of the fit 1 3 
I Preceded by itwo-or three es - bf 


4 


cipitation, and refumed all his accuſ- 
tomed activity. This experiment was | 
Mitneſſes, he was affected with vo- 


| The young Devaud thinks he has | mitings; but he is always ſoon re- 


mes, in ſleep, ſubject to continued 


Ha- 


but particularly when the fits are a- 
Tut to ſeize him, During his ſleep 


FPitations ; he utters broken words, 
ſometimes fits up in his bed, and af- 
terwards lies down again. He then 


[calm lleep, during which he ſnores. | 
. en awakes rubbing his eyes | 
e aperſon who has ſlept quietly. Y 


684 


It is dangerous to awaken him 
during the fit, eſpecially if it is done 
ſuddenly; for then he ſometimes 
falls into convulſions. Having riſen 


| one night with the intention of go- 


ing to eat grapes, he left the houſe, 


paſſed through the town, and went 
to a vineyard where he expected 


good cheer. He was followed by 
leveral perſons, who kept at ſome 
diſtance from him, one of whom fired 
a piſtol, the noiſe of which inſtantly 


without ſenſe. He was carried home 


awakened in the vineyard; but no- 


found there alone, which had made 


him ſwoon. ©; 


degree of laſſitude; ſometimes, tho? 
rarely, of indiſpoſition. 


gentlemen of the committe were 


„ TIA OM 
When he is awaked, he never for 


jects, that relate to the few ideas, 


furniſned; ſuch as his leſſons, tlie 


church, the bells, and eſpecially 


tales of ghoſts. It is ſufficient to 


ſtrike his imagination the evening 
before a fit, with ſome tale, to direct 


his ſomnambuliſm towards the ob- 


a robber; he imagined the very next 


moment that he ſaw robbers in the 
room. However, as he is much diſ- 
poſed to dream that he is ſurround- 
ed with them, it cannot be affirmed 
that this was an effect of the read- 


awakened him, and he fell down 


thing more, except the fright at being 


After the fits, he generally feels a 


At the end 
of one of thoſe fits of which the 


the molt part recollects any of the 
actions he has been doing during 
The ſubje& of his dreams is cir- 
cumſcribed in a ſmall circle of ob- 


with which, at his age, his mind is 


ject of it. There was read to him, 
while in this ſituation, the ſtory of 


ing. It is | obſerved, that "vu | 
2 „ 
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| ſtrange objects, and 
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his ſupper has been more plentiful 


than uſual, his dreams are more diſ- 


mal. | | | 
In their report, the gentlemen of 


' the committee dwell much on the 


tate of this young man's ſenſes, on 
the impreſſion made upon them by 
on the uſe they 


are of to him. 


A bit of ſtrong ſmelling wood pro- 


— — 


duced in him a degree of reſtleſſneſs; 


the fingers had the ſame effect, whe- 


ther from their ſmell or their tran- 


ſpiration. 


his table. Metals make no impreſſion 
on him. 5 i 
Having been preſented with a lit- 


| tle common wine while he was in a 
Rate of apathy, and all his motions 


were performed with languor, he 
drunk of it willingly; but the irrita- 


to make involuntary grimaces. 
Once he was obſerved dreſſing 
himſelf in perfect darkneſs, His 


clothes were on a large table, mixed 
with thoſe of ſome other perſons ; he 


immediately perceived this, and com- 


light was brought, and then he dreſſ- 


ed himſelf with ſufficient preciſion. 
If he is teaſed. or gently pinched, he | 
is always ſenſible of it, except he is 
at the time ſtrongly engroſſed with | 
ſome other thing, and wiſhes to ſtrike 
the offender; bowever, he never at- 
| tacks the perſon who has done the 
ill, but an ideal being whom his i- 
magination preſents to him, and 


whom he purſues through the cham- 


ber without running againſt the fur- 
niture, nor can the perſons whom he 
meets in his way divert him from his | 
_ Purſuit. |» oe” - 


He knew wine in which 
there was wormwood by the ſmell, 
and ſaid, that it was not wine for 


tion which it occaſioned produced 
2 deal of vivacity in all his words, 
motions, and actions, and cauſed him 


plained of it much; at laſt a ſmall | | 5 
tion, if it is not intereſted in them; 
and that he is ſometimes informed ot 


While his imagination was em- 


ployed on various ſubjects, he heard 


Account of a remarkable Sirch. walter. 


| 


he makes an effort to lift his ere. 


he has taken what was offered tg 
and from many others relative to the 
different ſenſes, that their function; 
cord with the objects about which 


the impreſſion is once made it fe- 
mains; that objects may ſtrike bis 


ſeeing or touching them. 


à clock ſtrike, which repeated at eve- ing held 
> ee 5 xeſpiration. 


impreſſions, when his imagination 
has no other object at the time; that 


and paper from the drawer of mis 
table and begin to write, white his 
maſter dictated. As he was writing 


that ſomething was 0 
| him, which apparent] y proceeded iro 
the obſtruction which the paper, be. 


ry ſtroke the note of the cuckog 
— There are cuckoos here, {iq hey 
and, upon being defired, he imitated 
the ſong of that bird immediately, 

When he wiſhes to ſee an objed, 


lids; but they are fo little under 
his command, that he can harg! 
raiſe them a line or two, while he 
draws up his eye-brows; the iris x 
that time appears fixed, and his eye 
dim. When any thing is preſcnted 
to him and he is told of it, he always 
half- opens his eyes with a degree of 
difficulty, and then fhuts them after 


Ihe report infers from theſe fads, 


are not ſuſpended as to what the 
Sleep walker wiſhes to ſee, that is 
as to all thoſe perceptions which de. 


his imagination is occupied ; that he 
may alſo be diipoſed to receive thoſe 


in order to ſee, he is obliged to open 
his eyes as much as he can, but when 


ſight without ltriking his imagine: 


the preſence of objects without either 


Having engaged him to writes 
theme, ſay the committee, We ſax 
him light a candle, take pen, ins, 


we put a thick paper before bis eyes 
notwithſtanding which, be continued 
to write and to form his leiters ver 
diſtinctly; ſhewing ſigns, hower 


incommoding 


ing held too near his aolcy gave te 8 
Upon 


Upon another occaſion, the young 
\mnambuliſt aroſe at live o' clock in 
be morning, and took the neceſſary 
terials for writing, with his copy- 


t book.” He meant to have begun at 

e cop of a page; but, finding it al · 
u eady written on, he came to the 
enk part of the leaf, and wrote 


| Wnt ignari pigritia ; ils deviennent ig- | 
en, par la pareſe ; and, what is re- 
A ekable, after ſeveral lines he per- 
„ed he had forgot the - mn the 

of Word ignorant, and had put errone- 


Eve over writing, to add thes he 


i; own accord, a piece of Writing, 


1s order as he ſaid, to pleaſehis maſter. : 
is, Wt conſiſted of three kinds of writing, 
de. Feit, half text, and ſmall writ ; each 
ich mem performed with the proper 
be en. He drew, in the corner of the 
ol Wn: paper, the figure of a hat; he 
ion ben aſked for a pen-knife to take 
har out a blot of ink, which he had made | 
pen etween two letters, and he eraſed. 
den r without injuring them. Laſtly, he 
rc ade ſome arithmetical calculations 


ich great accuracy. 


Flablich two general obſer vations, 
ich reſult from what they have 


Tad with reſpect to the ſenſes and 
ae dreams of this ſleep-walker. 
in, . That he is obliged to open his 
his es in order to recognize objects 
bis uch he wiſhes to ſee; but the im . 
ing, reſſion once made, although rapid- 
13 is vivid enough to ſuperſede the 
we 


view the ſame objects a-new ; that 


My the ſame objects are afterwards 
ding Preſented to his imagination with as | 
rom 


Naually ſaw them. z 
[+ Thas tis imagination, 


Account of a remarkable Sleep avalter: 


me time from the following words, 


ont; 
BI forgot, and to eraſe the ſuperfſu- 


E Another time he had made, of 


Nereſſity of his opening them again, 


nuch force and preciſion as if he 


685 
warmed, repreſents to him 6bjeds,' 
and ſuch as he figures to himſelf, 
with as much vivacity as if he really 
{aw them; and, laſtly, that all his 
ſenſes, being ſubordinate to his ima- 
gination, ſeem concentrated in the 
object with which it is occupied, and 
have, at that time, no perception 
of any thing but what relates to that 
- Object. 15 . | 
Theſe two canſes united ſeem to 
them ſufficient tor explaining one 
of the moſt ſingular facts that occur- 
red to their obſervation, to wit, 
how the. young Devaud can write, 
although he has his eyes ſhut, and an 
obſtacle before them. His paper is 
imprinted on his imagination, and 
every letter which he means to 
write is alſo painted there at the 


place in which it ought to ſtand on 


the paper, and without being con- 
founded with the other letters; now 
it is clear that his hand, which is o- 


bedient to the will of his imagi- 


nation, will trace them on the real 
paper, in the ſame order in which 
they are repreſented on that which 
is pictured in his head. It is thus 
that he is able to write ſeveral let- 
ters, ſeveral ſentences, and entire 


| pieces of writing; and what ſeems 
In order to explain ſome of the | 

Nds obſerved by the academicians 
Phich we have here mentioned, they 


to confirm the idea, that the young 
Devand writes according to the pa- 
per painted on his imagination, is, 
| that a certain fleep-walker, who is 
| deſcribed in the Encyclopedia, (ar- 
ticle Somnambuliſm) having written 


| ſomething on a paper, another piece 


of paper of the ſame ſize was ſubſti- 
tuted in its ſtead, which he took for 
his own, and made upon this blank 
paper the corrections he meant to 
have made on the other which had 
been taken away, preciſely in the 
places where they would have been. 
It appears fromthe recital of ano- 
ther fact, that Devaud, intending to 
write at the top of the firſt leaf ofa 
white paper book, Vevey, le —ſtopt 


thus 


a moment as if to recollect the day 


of 
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then proceeded to December 1787 
after which he aſked for an Alma- 
nack : a little book, ſuch as is given 


to children for a new year's gift, was 


offered to bim; he took it, opened 
it, brought it near his eyes, then 
threw it down on the table. An 


Almanack which he knew was then 


preſented to him; this was in Ger- 


then ſaid, * What is this they have 


man Almanack.“ At laſt they gave 


him the Almanack of Berne: hetook 


this likewiſe, and went to examine 


man, and of a form ſimilar to the Al- 
manack of Vevey: he took it, and 
{ ſee why that date preſented itſelf u 
given me; here, there is your Ger- 1 
taſk, becauſe he imagined the dar h 
be the Monday which had ſo long 
| engroifed him. It is not lurpriſing 


it at the bottom of an alcove that 


was perfectly dark. He was heard 
turning over the leaves, and ſaying 


24, then a moment afterwards 34. 
Returning to his place, with the Al- 
manack open at the month of De- 
cember, he laid it on the table and 
wrote in the ſpace which had left 
blank, the 24th. This ſcene hap- 
pened on the 23d; but as he imagi- 
ned it to be the 24th, he did not miſ- 
take, The following is the explica- 
it in the dark by a mere mechani 
cal operation. Man never ſcems to 
| be a machine ſo much as in the ſte 
of ſomnambuliſm; it is then that 
habit comes to ſupply thoſe of the 


tion given of this fact by the au- 


thors of the report. | 


The dates 23d, 24th, and 25th of 


the month of December had long 
occupied the mind of the young De- 


vand. The 23d and 25th were ho- 


lidays which he expected with the 


the church, which had been deſcri- 


bed to him in a manner that quite 


tranſported him, The 24th was a 


day of labour, which came very diſ- 
agreeably between the two happy 
days. It may eaſily be conceived, 
bow an imagination fo irritable as | 


| 


that of the young Devaud, would be 


5 cuek with thoſe pleaſing epochs, 


impatience natural to perſons of his 
age, for the arrival of thoſe moments 
when their little daily labours are 
to be ſuſpended. The 25th, eſpe- 
__ cially, was the object of his hopes; 
there was to be an illumination in 


FR 
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Account of u rentarkable Step«walker.". 


of the month, left a blank ſpace, and 


ſurpriſing, that he ſhould have open, 
| ed the Almanack at the month af 
December; the cuſtom of perviing 


| the behaviour of young Devauc 
with reſpe& to the date and the 
| month that he was in queſt of; and 
the reader, who has entered into cf 


| at his knowing the German Alas. 
| nack; the touch alone was ſuthcient 
to point it out to him; andthe prod 
of this is the ſhortneſs of the uns 


vey. He calculated the days 


he ſhewed to his friends and 1c. 
| quaintance the dates of thoſe days 
which he expected with ſo much im. 
patience; every time he took up th 


the Almanack in the dark, he mipht 
| have thought he ſaw this date which 
he was ſeeking, and that his imagr 
nation might have repreſented it u 


that it makes the perſon act with a 


Accordingly, from the beginning gf 
the month, he had been perpetual 
turning over the Almanack of e 
the hours that were to elapſe hs 
the arrival of his wiſhed-for holidays; 


Almanack, it was only to confi 
the month of December. We noy 


his mind. He was performing 


that it ſhould have occurred to his 
imagination, and that on opening 


him, in as lively a manner as if he 
had actually ſeen it. Neither is it 


this month muſt have made him fin 


ſenſes that cannot be ſerviceable, and 


much preciſion as if all his ſenſe 
were in the utmoſt activity. Thele 
circumltances deſtroy the idea d 
there being any thing miraculous n 


explanations, will not be ſurprized 


that it remained in his hands. 
An experiment was made 
| ads 05 5522 | chang: 


ranging the place of the ink-[tand- 
y during the time that Devaud was 
Ve. writing. He had a light beſide him, | 
and ga had certified himſelf of the place 
Ore here his ink-holder was ſtanding, 
LS; by means of ſight. | From that time 
ac e continued to take ink with pre- 
lays ; lion, without being obliged to o- 
im, en his eyes again: but rhe ink- ſtand- 
the in being removed, he returned as 
(il; ual to the place where he thought 
don was. It muſt be obſerved, that 


ine motion of his hand was rapid till 


gi reached the height of the ſtandiſh, 
10 Wand then he moved it ſlowly, till the 
ons pen gently touched the table as he 
107, ras ſeeking for the ink: he then | 


ung Wn him, and complained of it; he | 
t went in ſearch of his ink-ſtandiſh, | 
acl end put it in its place. This expe- | 
ag iment was ſeveral times repeated, 

. 10 id always attended with the ſame | 
f be Eircumitances. Does not what we | 


8 It 


pen. f andiſh, the paper, the table, &c. are 

j of Painted on his imagination in as live- 

* Ya manner as if he really ſaw them, 
i 


be ſought the real ſtandiſh in the 
all | 
5 to 
ſate 
that 
the 
and 
h 25 
-nles 


| ought to have been? Does it not 
Bdions of this ſleep walker? And 


Wake his impreſſions as lively as du- 


ny My 1 e 

, : The committee, upon the whole, 

1 ſecommend to ſuch as wiſh to repeat | 
| 


Th e ſame experiments, 1. To make 


and 
Our 
ied 
ma. 
vient 
root 
time 


own to them, in perfect darkneſs. 
Io obſerve whether they can tell 
4 82 on a watch in the dark. 
A 0 remove when they. write, the 

"Kandith from its place, to ſee 


by Patther they will return to the ſame 


ang” 


Ps 


Vol. 11 


Have here ſtated Prove, that the 


Prove, that the ſame lively imagina- 
Pon is the cauſe of the moſt ſingular 


1 (ly, Does It not prove, that a mere 
Pance of his eye is ſufficient to | 


per obſervations on different ſleep- 
5 alkers, 2. To examine often whe- 
er they can read books that are un- 


Pacein order ic take. ink. 3, Andy. 


perceived that a trick had been put 


lace where his imagination told him | 
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| 


| 


* * 


walk with the ſame confidence in à 
dark and unknown place, as in one 


with which they are acquainted. 
They likewiſe recommend to ſuch 


as would confirm or invalidate the 
above obſervations, to make all their 
experiments in the dark; becauſe it 
has been hitherto ſuppoſed, that the' 


them. | | | 


Some particulars reſpecting the dreadful 
Storm, which ravaged certain Parts 
{Extraded from tauo memoirs, aurit- 


tien by Mr. Buiſſart, member of the' 
academy of Arras. 5 | 


I HE ſtorm of July 13th, 1788, 


has become a memorable event, 


| on account of the diſaſters which it 


occaſioned, and the immenſe extent 


| of country which it traverſed. Fa-_ 


ther Cotte, in an article inſerted in 


the extraordinary hail which fell, du- 
ring this ſtarm, began in England on 
the 12th, and extended in the after- 


morning, till nine, in Poitou, la 
Tourrain, la Beauce, le Pays Char- 


ten, and into Artois and Flanders 


Holland about two in the afternoon. 


Somme, before it arrived at the pro- 
vince of Artois, divided itfelf into 


to the abbey of Saint-Vaaſt. This 
vod, ſituated upon an eminence, is 
three leagues diſtant from the city of 
Perſonne. One part proceeded to- 


: wards Cambray, and fell in hail upon: 
) ©. 


laſtly, to take notice whether they 


eyes of ſleep-walkers are of no uſe to) 


of France on Fuly the 13th, 1188, 


the Journal de F. rance,informs us, that 


noon to Normandy; that the next 
| day, the 13th, being driven back by 
| the ſea, it ſpread from eight in the 


train, and the iſle of France; that it 
| paſſed afterwards into Picardy about 


about half after eleven, and from 
thence carried its devaſtation into 


This ſtorm, in croſſing the river 


two parts, above a wood belonging. 
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Bouchaveſne, le Maiſnil, Bus, Bertin- 


court, le Cateau-Cambreſis, &c. The 


other part ravaged in Artois, Cau- 


court, Mori, Saint. Leger, Croiſille, 


Boiri. Notre-Dame, Etain, Vitry and | 
Brebières. Theſe were the places 
which ſuffered moſt by the hail. At 


— 


Boileux, Boury Becquerelle, Wan- 


court, Monchi-le Preux, and ſome 


other villages, the devaſtation was 


much Jeſs. All theſe villages are ſi- 


tuated either along the banks of the 


Cojeuil and the Scarpe, or nearly ſo.“ 
The damage ſuſtained in them has 
been valued at 1,835,000 livres; 


(about 70,0001 flerling) and the 


Rates of Artois granted them, by way 
of indemnification, the ſum of 400, ooo 
livres, (about 17,0001. ſterling.) 
which will be diſtributed in each vil- | 
lage, according to the ravage occa- | 


ſioned by the hail. 


| 


{ 


Iines eight-tenths, and the hygrometer 


at thirteen degrees ſeven-tenths. 


The clouds came from the ſouth, 


and went againſt the wind, which was 
from the North. About nine the 
number of the clouds increaſed, ſo 


that at eleven there was ſeen between 


tbe ſouth and eaſt, and particularly 


towards the ſouth, a very thick and 


large drops of rain, and afterwards 
an abundant ſhower, mixed with hail 


_ almoſt black zone of elouds, below 
which there appeared ſeveral of a 
whitiſh colour. All theſe clonds, in- 
ſtead of going as before, from the | 
ſouth towards the north, changed | 
their direction, and proceeded from 
_ weſt to eaſt. At half after eleven 
tbey were above the city of Arras, 
where they produced, at firſt, a few 


diſſolved. During this time a very 
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of many people at thoſe places, and 


On the morning of the 13th, when |. 
this ſtorm happened, the ſky was 
pretty free from clouds, but the heat 
was much greater than it had been | 
for ſome days preceding. At five 
in the morning Reaumur's thermome- 
ter ſtood at ſixteen degrees; the ba- 
rometer at twenty-ſeven inches nine 


of candles. 
| de Fline appeared to ſweep the ground, 


thoſe the diſtant rumbling noiſe of 


eight in the morning, notwithſtang. 
ing there were few clouds then above 
e 

On the ſame day the ſky appeared 


near that city, under a miTe dread- 


a third white, and the fourth yellow, 


flame. The hail then began, and 
the abundance of rain which fell en- 


was exceedingly great in molt of the 
places over which the ſtorm paſſed, 


paces were ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable 
| Some nuns, who were on their knees 
at prayers, in the nave of the church, 
| appeared to be motionleſs, and 103 
kind of ſtupor; they paid no atten 


| common than the firſt. 


great obſcurity prevailed, and two 
or three whirlwinds were felt, hy 
not very impetuous. To {cg 
flaſhes of lightning ſucceeded fome 
claps of thunder, more violent than 


which had been diſtinaly heard from 


at Douay and the Abbey de Fine, 
ful aſpe&, according to the teſtimony 


of ſeveral clergymen who reſide he- 
tween Douay and Arras. Abc 
half an hour after eleven the heavens 
were entirely covered, and their 
colour reſembled the greeniſh blackat 
the bottom of abottle. There appear: 
ed afterwards four bands of different 
colours, one black, another green, 


or almoſt ſo. Theſe tour colours ſoon 
diſappeared, and the clouds became 
red, and as it were of the colour of 


creaſed the obſcurity. The darkneſs 


and even to ſuch a degree, that the 
inhabitants were obliged to make uſe 
The clouds at the abbey 


and objects at the diſtance of len 


tion to the water which was ruſhing 
in upon them from all quarters. 

I be ſize of the hail which fell cure 
ing this ſtorm, was not every where 
the ſame. Its form alſo was very dF 
ferent; fince ſome of the balls wete 
angular, and others round, or elliptr 
a the laſt, however, Wele more 


| | The | 


The apgular balls were of more or 
leſs fize in different territories. 1 


ral WW }ave been told that ſome were obſerv- 
me ed falling, which approached nearly 
an to the ſize of one's fiſt. The inhabi- 
of rants of the village of Brebieres, near 
om the city of Douay, maintain that the 
Ge bailltones which fell in their territo- 
ve nes were in part flat, and as large as 
the bottom of a common bottle®*. 

red The round or elliptical balls, were 
1 W 2lſo various in their ſize. In ſome 
11 


places they were like nuts, or pigeon's 


and meſtic fowls. Beſides this difference 
Gut * Mr. Buiilart, in a note to a 


heir WT where he tells us, that he was aſſured 
kat by ſome of the inhabitants of the vil- 
eat. lage of Fontaine, that they found 
rent i hail-ſtones which weighed four or five 


een, pounds, and that they were ſo claſtic 
ow, (acircumſtance which he does not be- 
oon lere) that they rebounded four or five 
ame WW times after their fall, ſays, * I can | 


* me by a very reſpectable ecclefi- 


| en- 6 altic, who reſides at Artois, and 
nels “ was in the neighbourhood of Paris 
ine “ during the ſtorm of July 13th, | 
id, 1788. He declared, that among 
the “ the hail-ſtones, he ſaw fall around 
e uſe WW” him, ſeveral blocks of ice two or | 
bbef “ three inches in thickneſs, and 
und, “ eighteen or twenty ſquare. If 
len * this phenomenon be real, how can 
able. we explain it from the received 
nes “ principles of natural philoſophy? | 
nch , To me it appears difficult, unleſs | 
104 we have recourſe to different whirl- 


11 . . 8 
their alcenſional force, might have 


2 | Raiſed up ſeveral of thoſe blocks of 
| 41 . e into the upper regions of the 
5 y ar before their pravity could act. 


his conjc 

ri conjecture is well founded; 
" Currents of air 
* whirlwind 
N inds, leave 


4 doubt of It? us 20 room on 


eggs, and in others like thoſe of do- 


former memoir upon the ſame ſubject, 


4 hardly give faith to what was told 


x Finds which prevailed then in the | 
| atmoſphere. 74 Theſe winds, by " t! 5 
din, Lens, Bethune, &c. and inter- 


wonderful effects produced by 
which are only 


— 
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by ſudden whirlwinds. 
ſome places where theſe whirlwinds 


in their ſize, they were remarkable 
for a number of points, which made 


their whole circumterence appear as 


if covered with briſtles. | | 

The fall of theſe different kinds of 
hail happened at intervals, but they 
were generally preceded or announced 
There were 


occalioned more deſtruction than the 
hail. The latter cut the corn, and 


broke windows, {lates and tiles, while 


the former deſtroyed roofs, carried 
them entirely away, and broke large 


trees, or tore them up by the roots. 


A field near Sailly, a village not 
far from the abbey of Arrouaiſe, was 
found covered with a layer of hail 


| two or three feet deep. This extra- 
| ordinary phenomenon excited the cu- 


rioſity of a great number of the 


neighbouring farmers, many of whom 


I 


went thither to examine it. 


This unequal diſtribution of the 


hail was obſerved allo in ſeveral other 


places, over which the ſtorm paſſed, 
and for this reaſon, thoſe which felt 


its effects have been more or leſs ra- 


vaged. Sallad and other kinds of 
garden {tuff were entirely deſtroyed. 
A great number of birds, pigeons,. 


| partridges, and even hares,, were 
| found dead in the fields, and this hal 


might nave been deſtructive to man, 
had the ſtorm of the 13th happened 
upon any other day thana Sunday. 
Several villages, however, ſituated 


upon the line which it deſcribed did 
not ſuffer from the hail | 


Whirlwinds were felt in the above 
province, during the ſtorm, at a great 
diſtance from the places where it pas 
ſed. For example, at St. Pol, Heſ- 


mediate villages. 


At Campounx, a village two leagues 
from Arras towards Douay, very lit- 
tle bail fell, and the wind only tore 
up two or three trees At St. Nazare, 
as well as in the neighbourhood. of 


< 


| Lens, between 


eleven and twelve in 
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phenomena of electricity. 1 
After ſome remarks upon the ſitua- 
tion of the corn and other fruits of 
the earth, which had been affected by 
this dreadful ſtorm, Mr. Buiſſart tells 


— 5 I 2 <4 + £ Se 
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the forenoon of the 13th, there was 
an abundant rain, and ſeveral claps of 
thunder were heard. The ſtorm here 
was accompanied with ſeveral violent 


whirlwinds. _ 5 | 
Theſe whirlwinds overturned and | 


tore up by the roots ſeveral large trees 


zn the neighbourhood of the village of 
They 


Croiſille, and in other places. 
alſo carried away ſeveral ſtraw rooſs, 


damage done to the Abbey de Fline, 


both with regard to tearing up trees 
and deſtroying roofs, was very confi. 


derable. Plates of lead were torn 
from the church of that abbey, and 
the ſame effects were obſerved in che 
city of Douay, on ſeveral large build- 


Theſe whirlwinds perpendicular to 


Juge of hail, and had a great referm-. 


- — Aqnyww 


| 


and deſtroyed honſes, mills, &. The 


c 


(c 


the ſtorm, were, as I have already re- 
marked, generally preceded by a de- 


blance to hurricanes. At the abbey 


de Fline they carried away or over- 
turned five large walnut trees, plant- | 


ed at a ſmall diſtance one from the 
other, without touching a large elm 


which ſtood, as one may lay, in the 


middle, and of which the roots had 


been cut the evening before, in order 
that it might be pulled down. This 


reſpect paid to an old elm, which 


adhered to the earth only by a few 


feeble roots, appeared to ſeveral peo- 


| ple very ſingular, and- eſpecially to 8 


thoſe who were little veried in the 


us, that he cannot conclude his me- 


moir without relating the adventure 


- one aged fix, and the other nine years. 


She was accompanied by a gentle- 


man, whowas Comptroller General of | 
he Poſts, a young lady, and a ſer- 
vant maid. In a letter, which ſhe | 


3191 


of a lady of his acquaintance, who | * 
Was travelling with her two daughters, 
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[ 


wrote to her niece, ſhe gave the fol. 
lowing account ot her diſaſter. 


cc 
| 6c 


cc 


i% 


«6 


C6 


17 


60 


cc 


cc 
cc 


10 


ks 


cc 


ge 


* 
60 
(c 
40 
40 
40 
40 


5 


(46 
(c 


660 
cc 


46 


cc 


60 


(t 


40 


from wounding her head; 
my female companion and Felt 


for the fury of the wind 


« On the 13th we ſet cut frog 
Arras, ina carriage drewn by thre 


horſes, As the weather was then 
fine, we were tar from luſpeding 

Ip = 5 
That misſortunes were about 10 
(c 


overtake us. When we arrived 
Bapaume it threatened a fim: 


ve had even beard the nie of the 
thunder, but at a preat Giltance, 


Continuing our route, we ha 
ſcarcely advanced a quarter gf 


a mile when one of the {prings of 
our ccach pave way, which ahiged 


us to alight in order to mend it 
having every thing with us necel 
ſary tor that purpoſe. Whillt ve 
were employed in this buimneh;, tle 
ſtorm gathered over our beach, 
and a deluge of hail fell around 


us, the imalleſt balls of which 


were as large as à walnut: we 


even obſerved fone which were 


half as large as one's filt, and 
which were covered Vith ſha 


points. Ihe Horſes being dread: 


fully pelted by it, took triglit; 6 
that it was not in our puver d 
ſecure ourſelves in the carriage: 
we therefore threw oulcives 00 


« the ground, near the high roadj] 
Where, for near halt an hour, ve 
were expoſed to that dreadful bai 


without the leaſt ſhelter, as there 


were neither trees nor ſaruds 


growing near Us. 


« Your little couſins ſent forth 


cries ſufficient to have pierced 4 


heart of ſtone. I ipread myſel 


over the body of Aline, to pre 
vent the enormous þail-ltones 
| head; and 


cite did the fame to Fanny, Who 
nevertheleſs received a blow up 


her lip, which made it ſwell pi 


digionſly. The gentleman who 


was with us ſupported me as mie 


as the ſtorm vould permit bim; 
was 10 


$6 great 


there 
ubs 


forth 
ed 4 
1yſelt 
pre. 
tones 

and 
Fell- 
who 
upon 
| pr 0» 
who 
much 
him; 
as 10 
great 


bad pulled up my peticoats to 
« fave Aline from the hail, and on 


« reins, which were ſcarcely co- 


« yered with any thing but my ſhift: 


« ] was therefore dreadfully mauled. 
« Beſides all this, the cruel water 


4 poured in apon us from all quar- 
ters; but, at length, after half an 
„ hour, the hail ceaſed. N 
„ We then endeavoured to get 
% upon our legs; but our clothes 
% and bodies were as wet as if we 
$« had been dragged thro? a river; 
% and the cold wind, which blew 
„ with great violence, had almoſt 
4 froze us to death. The dreadful ter- 
„ ror under which we were, brought 


% upon us all a general fit of trem- 


than deſtruction. 


“which had entered my lungs, de- 
© prived me almoſt of the power of 
ſuredly ſaved my lite. 


* tance of a quarter of a league, to 


if | : | 
mend our carriage, and to ſend us 


6 cold; while the thunder, which 
ill continued to be heard every 


now and then, added conſiderably 


ee - 
| <0 My uneaſineſs. We, however, 


0 arrived at length at the poſt, hav- 


0 


* beings. The miſtreſs of the 
bouſe lent me a dry ſhift and pet- 


« this account 1 received it upon my 


$ another. This took up an hour 
a and a half, which appeared to me 
a age, being wet, and dreadfully | 


« great that it almoſt ſtifled us. 1 


„% bling. I was dragged to the car- 
„ riage, the horſes of which had 
„ been ſtopped by a peaſant who | 
« had ſhared our. misfortune, and I 
got up, with my two children, | 
“ more dead than alive, none of us 
“ having expected any thing elſe | 
Fear, and ap- 
[© parently the large quantity of wing RT” | N 
FC 
breathing; but T luckily ſwallowed | Comparative View of the Government 
% little eau de Cologne, which aſ- | 


I! | BE | | | Ns 
procure aſſiſtance to enable us to 


3 


ing ſcarcely the appearance of hu- 


Uſeclng Inflatce of the Efcht of Love 


| * My two companions, as being | 
J. ſtronger, had the courage to go to 
the poſt-houſe, which was at the 


1 
ticoats, and made us a large fire: 
ſhe procured clothes alſo for my 


«© two children, and gave them ſome 
excellent ſoup; but we were oblig- 


66 
«6c 


| © ed to remain with the ſame ſhoes 
„ and ſtockings until we arrived at 


| Was 
„ Courcillette, a circumſtance which 


« was very difagreeable and incon- 
« venient. | 


„ I greatly apprehended that both 


J and my children ſhould have felt 
«© ſome very bad effects from our be- 


« ing expoſe d to this cruel ſtorm; 
«© but no ill conſequences enſued 
« from it except a pain in my reins, 
«© which abates every day. Your 
& little couſins appear to be in good 
“ health, but they have ſcabs on their 
“ noſe and lips, which have appeared 


| © fHnce their adventure. Theſe poor 


„ children had a near view of death. 
4 l am told that the hail has deſtroy- 

ed glaſs at Bapaume to the amount 
« of a thouſand crowns. The 
« villages where this ſcourge has fal- 
“ Jen will reap little or nothing from 
ce their harvelt. More than twenty 


are ſaid to be laid waſte, &c.“ 


and Character of the French and 
Spaniards, from Letters fron 
Barbary, France, Portugal, Sc. y 
an Englith officer. | 1 9 


A inhabitants of France and 


14 thoſe of Spain, ſo oppoſite in 


diſpoſition, probably require differ- _ 
ent kinds of government; but they 
are now nearly of the ſame kind; _ 
and hence we may conclude one of 


them to be wrong, which 1s pro- 
bably that of Spain. The French 


inconſtancy, heat, impetuoſity, and 
the Spaniſh ſteady patience, natural 
pride and indolence, muſt require 


different treatment. Different ſoils 


and ſituations muſt have different 
culture to make them productive. 
„„ Theſe 


690 View of the Chariffer of the French an Spuniard.. 


Theſe two nations can never find 
much to borrow from, or to like in 


each other. They ſeem originally 


intended to be enemies ; and, if left 
to themſelves, - the leading principles 


of their governments would proba- 


| bly be as oppoſite as their taſte and 

charaRer... e 
The character of the French, | : 
changes in their government have hat 
a a contrary courſe and tendency, 


their peculiar humours, fire, and 


caprice, perhaps render them unfit 


to be truſted with that degree of li- 


berty which, to other nations, ſeems: 
neceſſary. Unable to judge of op- 
preſſion or injuſtice bur from fancy 


or faſhion, they muſt, perhaps, be 
guided and reſtrained by a deſpotic 
hand. And ſo long as that can be 


conſidered as the hand of a father, 


and deſpotiſm can conceal its cha-. 


radler under the cloak of amiable 
and liberal manners and ſentiments : 


while an open and amicable inter- 


_ courſe is kept up between ſovereign 
and people by proper media; it may 
Hong go on ſmoothly, and even ſome 
times with a degree of proſperity far 
beyond what could have been ex- 
pected; but we have now probably | 
ſeen its limits, or maximum of {uc- 
ceis, and may propheſy that it can- | 
not go much farther. Though the 


prince acknowledged himſelf tied 


by no conſtitutional bonds, theſe are 
_ partly, though precariouſſy, ſup- 
plied by his attention to the nation». 


al prejudices and public opinion, to 


the advices and remonſtrances of his | 
own tribunals, which though origi- | | 
licy, and of defpotiſm, ſoon began to 
appear. The nation, as it became, bf 


nally inſtituted to enlarge his autho- 


rity, have gradually aſſumed a kind | 
of right to control his edicts, and al. | 
moſt to repreſent the nation, or at 


leaſt to deceive it. 5 
But the Spaniſh character ſeems 
to require and deſerve a government | 
| | ces, Its operations abroad became 
more languid, while at home the ur 
tional character degenerated ; £4 1 


of freedom and ſecurity, as a neceſ- 


ſary incitement to the good, and a 
Proper remedy for its bad qualities. 


It would be requiſite for the exerciſe 


of their natural good ſenſe, of their | | 


rational and meditative turn of ming 
and their other powerful and qigjn, 
guiſhing qualities, as pride, honour 

} 


firmneſs, magnanimity, which yy 


know they poſſeſs, when excited b 


ſufficient motives. It would lixes 
wiſe ſerve as a cure to their indo. 


| lence, to their falſe notions of honow 


and religion. But all the modem 


By purſuing their hiſtory you wil 


trace ſome of the cauſes, ind the pro 


greſs of their grandeur and of their 
decline. The union of ſeveral king: 
doms underone wiſe head (Ferdinand 
ſuddenly formed a great power, invi 


gorated by the ferment ot liberty, and 


the natural operations of their they free, 
though complicated and imperſect (yk 
tems of government. Their internal 


and Moorith wars; their diſcovery df 
the new world; their acceſſion to Auf. 


ria; produced great objects of nations 
al exertion. Diſtant wars, conquel, 
defence, diſcovery, commerce, all con. 


ſpired to call forth the moſt powerlul, 
public, and individual efforts, and to 


make them really great. But nation 


greatneſs knows no bounds, It ge. 


nerally at laſt overſhoots them all, and 


exhauſts itſelf. - Then the invaſion of 
their rights by Charles the Fifth, aud 
| the final deſtruction of their | conltÞ 


tution by his ſucceſſors, became more 


than ſufſicientto overbalance and beat 
down all the advantages of their dt, 


quiſitions ; and the baneful eſfeds of 
over- ſtrained efforts, of miſtaken po- 


the loſs of its liberties, leſs able io 


bear additional weights, was, as uſua 


ly happens, more heavily loaded, and 


| ſoon exhaulted, by the ambitious, and 


then uncontrolable, purſuits oi its prit 


the help of other unfavourable 10 


dents, it ſunk at laſt into a ie 


nee on that very power with whom it 
ormerly contended with ſucceſs. 


noſe a king and government of its 
in on the death of Charles the Se- 


1. ad, the Spaniards are obliged to 
our pmit to be governed by the arbitrary 
- ems of Bourbon politics, in which 
ba e intereſt of the country does not 


Em even a part. They have already 


only by the wars into which it bas 
gd them, in which they had no real 


trecoverably debilitated. Howdiffer- 


i. 
and nt their fituation from that of former 
tee, eriods, when they could make all | 


ient to their own views; and when 
the council of Vienna was well known 
J be only the 
Madrid! 


ge. Por has the increaſe of forms, councils, | 
and r ſubdiviſions, tended to facilitate, | 
n of Wit rather to embarraſs and retard | 
and We public buſineſs, and to compoſe a 
nit. emplex ſyſtem of tyranny, which 


emoves almoſt every object that could 


Rat could raiſe ſuch minds to great 
Ir noble actions. 3 ond 
From theſe facts, and their nu- 


„/d corruption of people in public of. 
: : ee; the impoſſibility of redreſs for 
ſua 

and reſs; and the want of legal or conſti- 
and Rational intercourſe between the ſove- 
ori eiu and the people; we cannot ex- 
406 IV © 


. entinued efforts of public ſpirit to 
11 by em the torrent of national corruption. 
inci⸗ 


Fheir government naturally produces 


View of the Character of the French and Spaniards. 


| claſſes of people. 
As the nation had neither ſpi - 
+ force, nor wiſdom enough left to 


bid ſeverely for that connexion, were | 


tereſt, and for which they were to- 
ally unfit and unequal, after being ſo 


their foreign connections act ſubſer- 


| © Whatever apparent or pretended | 
improvements have been introduced | 
dy the Bourbon government, have 
4 ertainly not been in favour of free 
om, nor of the ancient conſtitution; 


pucite great talents or induſtry, or 


merous conſequences—the negligence 


ny perſon they may chooſe to op- 


ect to find in this nation any great or 
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cially in the lower and moſt important 
In ſhort, their new. 
government ſeems only intent on con · 
verting them entirely into Frenchmen, 


which they never will be, and on ſub- 


duing the remaining magnanimity, and 
other virtues left in their character; 
in which it may ſucceed by time, infi- 
dious policy, and artificial ſyſtems ot 
oppreſſion. Seeing them now be- 
come llaves to ſuperſtition and arbi- 
trary power; their former character 
and ſpirit enervated and ſubdued; 
the poverty and deſolation of the 
country; and comparing former pe- 


of its abolition; we need not heſitate 


to conclude that their native temper 
and genius are incompatible with a 


| deſpotic authority, and cannot ap- 


1] | pear while under ſuch oppreſſion. 
miniſter of that of 


Nothing leſs than civil and religious 
liberty can reſtore their character, 
and repeople their now naked and 
arid plains,” e 


eee. 


An alfecting Inſtance of the Efetts of 
%% 


: 8 1 N. „ 


F Set out in the ſpring on a tour in- 


| ſummer in the delightful and hoſpita- 
ble counties of Somerſet and Devon, 


| I am ſafely returned to my winter 
| quarters again near Charing croſs. 


This piece of intelligence, you may 
poſſibly ſay, is of ſmall, or rather 


of no conſequence to you or to the 


Public; but though I am an old man, 
and of courſe inclined both to garrulity 
and egotiſm,'I ſhould not trouble you 
with ic, if I had not another more 
intereſting to counterbalance the 
inſignificance of this. | ES. 
Mell then, Sir, I have in my late 
travels ſeen a Phenix! or ſomething 


| dſpondency in all, and more eſpe- almoſt as rare; a being as often 


riods with the preſent: the effects of 
their ancient conſtitution, with thoſe 


to the Weſt, and having paſſed the - 


Ahecting Inſtance of the Effect of. Love. 


mentioned by the Poetsas the Arabian | 
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bird, and almoſt as ſeldom to be found 


amongſt the haunts of men ! I have 
you admit this fact, which I aver 
from my own perſonal knowledge, I 
think you will not beat a loſs in what 
rank of life to place this rara avis. 


His plumage was not of the ſcarlet 


dye, no gorget glittered on his gen- 
tle breaſt, nor golden epaulet adorned 


his ſhoulder—of courſe he was not of 


the military race. The peacock's 
gaudy tints were none of his; no 


| ſpangledveſt or gay embroidered coat 
had marked him of the anomalous 


breed ycleped Macaronies. 
The linnet's ruſſet brown was all the 


colour that ever decked his form; yet 
manly grace and natural elegance ap- 


_ peared in every motion of his limbs; 


dis ſun-burnt check gave luſtre to his 


dark blue eyes, while they ſpoke all 


the language of his heart, and beamed 
forth ſenſibility. Such was the figure 
of our farmer's ſon, the gentle Rich- 
I - for her, but live to be a comfort to 

| her aged mother. She ſhall be 
few fields from his father's houſe, there | 
| muſt follow you.” 


ard Wilſon. 


In a. cottage, ſeparated only by a 


_ dwelt a maid of a ſtill lower rank than 


even the humble hero of my tale; 
her mother was a widow, left with 
three children, and without ſupport, | 
but what ſhe could procure from her 


own induſtry. Richard's humanity 


— 


tention; and while deprived by q 
of every good within her power y 
ſeen a youth who died for love!—Hf | 


| of the ſmall-pox,thattyrant to beau, 


ver had this foul diforder himſelf, n 


_ disfigured, bis Eliza lay.— She ft 


and graſping Richard's hand in ber, 


him lead her drooping mother to El: 


height; Eliza was the ſubjec of gy, Iv 


give, the other laviſhly poured fo or 


her ſtore to deck the bloom 3 
_ maid. 1 N l ; 1 
I think it is hardly neceſſary to , 17 
that Eliza's heart ſoon became * | ian 
{ible of Richard's worth, and ig — 
their love was mutual. — The day, H . 
hour was fixed to make them ode, WL: 
their names had twice been called ty ES... 
_ gether in the church, no enviou RE 0 
tongue forbidding, when, O fad ſt: BA. 
of ſublunary bliſs! Eliza felt th nn, 
pangs of ſickneſs ſeize on all he 
frame, and the moſt fatal ſympton; 


ſoon appeared. Though he had ne 


power could force her faithful Rich. 
ard from the bed-fide, wherechanged, 


the King of Terrors near approach 


implored that he would ceaſe to prize 


mine, my mother, (he replied) but! 
Eliza's ſpotleſs. ſoul was fled, er 
Richard's ſpeech was ended,—l {ay 


za's grave, and all the village youtts 
and damſels mourn her loſs, and her 


— 


Vp 
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cold clay laid decentin the earth, 

Each. morn and eve was Richard 
found near his Eliza's grave; 0 
could time's: lenient power abate li 


at firſt attached him to this helpleſs 
family; he uſed to till their little gar- 
den, and furniſh them with every 
{ſmall aſſiſtance which his not affluent 


| A 
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RN means afforded. —But as the elder grief; his cheek grew wan, his 6 
5 daughter of this lowly hut, the fair | were dimmed withtears, and he ſcatt: 
\ Eliza, grew towards womanhood, her | ſeemed the ſhadow of himſelf. _ 

= opening charms made deep impreſſi - Compaſſion prompted me to ſeek 


— 


the youth, and try to reaſon down hö 
fruitleſs grief. I told him if he pet 
I ſiſted in indulging it, it would deſtrof 
his life, and fruſtrate the promiſe he 
had made to her he loved.—F* 


ons upon Richard's heart, and quickly 
taught him that e 


« Pity is allied to Love. 
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Nature and fortune often are at — 
ſtrife, and rarely do we find their | calmly anſwered in the following 
giſts united in a ſingle object. Their | words : „ 
qudarrel now ſeemed riſen to the Lou are miſtaken, Sir, 1 os 
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. tt have fulfilled my promiſe ; him engaged, at his ſtage of life. 


Winger here. —I thank you for your 
ES irdoe{s, but my fate is fixed.“ | 
EZ [did not comprehend the meaning 
or theſe words; but thought his mind 
ESitarbed by conſtant grief, which I. 
Powever, had no doubt but time would 


Vent into Devonſhire. 8 

3 5 On my return to Somerſet{hire laſt 
Auguſt, I enquired what was become 
of Richard. My friend, at whoſe 
ßbouſe I then was, told me, that he 
bad purſued exactly the ſame courſe 
el daily viſiting Eliza's grave, till he 


> 


grief and faſting. 


On the Mond of Auguſt Richard 


1 
1 
13 


dreſſed in his beſt attire to the next 


WE town, where he, in all due form, be- 
WE queathed his worldly wealth, his fa- 


7 
. then returned to theſad ſpot where all his 
& treaſure lay, bedewed it with his tears, 
and within a few days after expired. 
If I had a talent for poetry, I 
ſhould think theſe lovers, particularly 
the young man, as proper a ſubje for 
an elegant epitaph, as thoſe leſs un- 
happy ones, whom Mr. Pope has im- 
mortaliſed from their being killed to- 
gether by lightning; but as J am not 
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bleſſed with ſuch talents as his, I ſhall | 
We content mytelf with fincerely regret- 
Ug the hapleſs fate of this amiable _ 
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pair, and haſten to ſubſcribe mylelt, 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 1 


re of a SUPERANN UATED 
85 . 

Carre t'other morning on a 
ua; Very ancient gentleman, who 
8 to take a great deal of notice of 
lie when I was a child, I found 
um ſurron nded by a ſet of people, 


3 

=. 

1 

„ h 1 

3 7 7 7 tn 
8 ; 
= ; 

be : | 

* 


7 


vas become quite emaciated with 


became of age, and went that day 


it when that happy hour thall come, "There was a ſmart French hair-dreſ- 
Wo power on earth ſhall force me to 


his hand, with high-wrought clocks 


— — 


the unfeeling ſon of Criſpin ſwore at 


ther being dead, to Eliza's mother; he 


Peres Tarr. 
ere encedls 5 


ſer waiting with all the implements of 


almoſt laſt lock of hair which, like fa- 


frock, and abuff wailkcoatandbreeches, 
tumbaured with all the colours of 
Iris's variegated bow. A neat hoſierd 


which ſo execrably pinched him, that 


perfectly eaſy, and that he never 
finiſhed a neater piece of work in all 
his life, as they had not a ſingle 


the old gentleman's colour rife, on 
his being thus unexpectedly caught 


| think he well knew to be a truly ridi- 
culous one. £ 
Laſt to take off his new pumps, and 


” 


fed the reſt of his levee, even his Fri- 


moment's warning. So prodigioufly | 
indeed are they engaged, fo many 
| capital engagements have they upon 
their hands, that a lady has been 
known to wait ſeveral hours before 
| ſhe could have her head fit to be ſeen 


* 


my poor old man: He was really 


ir bm I Hale expeaed io fes | 


alhamed of his folly, though he was 


his profeſſion, ready to ſeize on the 
ther Times, my old friend had left on 


his forehead; while a faſhionable taylor 
was going to try on a jeurne olive fly- 


held a pair of white ſilk ſtockings in 


up to the mid-leg, ready for him to 
pull on; while a ſhoemaker was upon 


his knees, ſqueezing the old fellow's 


toes into a pair of narrow ſoled pumps, 
he roared out luſtily with the anguiſh; 


the ſame time, that the pumps were 


wrinkle, but fat as ſmooth and as 
tight as bis own ſkin. I perceived 
in a ſituation, which 1 could not but 
Ordering therefore Mr. 
to call the next day; he then diſmiſ- 


ſeur, though it was uncertain when he 


could fix him again, as people of his 
very uſeful and moſt neceſſary oeeu- 


pation are not always to be had at a 


in public; and has been even obliged 


to ſtay at home merely for want of 


nay all 
her bair-dreſſer's powerful aintance 


to enable her to ſhew her face at a 


rout, or bal parete. But to return to 
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unwilling to own it: Pitying him, | 


therefore, exceedingly, and being ap- 
prehenſive that I might not, perhaps, 
prove able to convince him of the ex- 
treme impropriety of his conduct, by 
making an oppoſition to his proceed- 
ings, till 1 was fully acquainted with 
the motives by which he was ſtimu: 
lated to act in fo prepoſterous a man- 
ner; 1 began with telling him, that 
I ſaw he employed a ſet of very clever 
people about his toilet; and aſked 


going to make that required ſo much 
preciſion in his dreſs. Oh! (replied 
he) my prepar tions are not for oh 
vifit, but for ſeveral; and if you will 
not laugh at me I will tell you. I 
am going to be married at laſt, I hope, 
to one of the fineſt girls in town. 


Lou will ſurely allow, therefore, that I 


 ovght to make a ſuitable appearance, 
A vaſt deal, you muſt be ſenfible, 


| 


bim, what ceremonious viſit he was 
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faſhion.” „ Oh! (replied T) von 
{hall be ſet right in a moment. Th 


waiſtcoat ſhould not have any buttons. 


before, they are quite out; it muſt he 
faſtened entirely behind, and have 
only a taſſel on the breaſt: and ther 
the garters of your breeches {114 


| have been brode's au tambour, like 


your wailtcoat. Beſides, the colour 


ot your coat, though faſhionable e. 


nough for a man who makes no pte. 
tenſions to dreſs, is not fo proper for 
a lover; he ſhould be diſti agu ſhed by 
a ſmothered figb. * My dear box, 
(exclaimed the old fimpleton, pre. 
ſing me to his boſom, as if he fancied 
he had his girl in his arms) thou vil 
be a lucky rogue to me, indeed. But 
is there really ſuch a colour as a 


ſmothered figh? and don't you play 


— n-_ 


depends upon the firſt interview; if 1 
can but /irize her at once, you know, 


my buſineſs is done.” A burſt of 


laughter, which I could not ſuppreſs, 
at this delivery of the curious ſpeech, 
almoſt ſtaggered my friend; and 1 


believe he did not know whether my 


fincerity, or that of his miſtreſs, was 
the moſt queſtionable. 


told him, that I thought I was quite 


lucky in calling upon him, as I might 


Reſuming, 


| however, my former ſeriouſneſs, I 


| Have it in my power, having been 
once in the ſame predicament myſelf, 


to give him ſome uſeful hints, 


Taken in, fairly hummed by this ſpeech, | 


| He actually began to conſult me about 


5 bruſhing up his old battered Carcaſe— 


A man, you know, {ſaid be) 


Himſelf upon ſuch an occaſion.” 
* Certainly (replied I, taking up his 
wWaiſtcoat and breeches which the 


taylor had left on a chair); but this 


fellow has mifled pou, I ſee, already.“ 
„ Aye, (cried be) how? how? 
But to be ſure it is very poſſible; I 
have neglected my perſon fo long, 


that I ſcarcely know what is the 


— — 


upon me now?” „ Not 1, indeed; 
I was never more in earneſt in my 


life: it is a new colour juſt imported | 


from Paris, and, like a ſigh cannot 
be deſcribed, —Your taylor can get 
it for you in a minute.“ „Aye, 
and fo he ſhall (cried he, attempting 


to cut a caper upon his crippled feet). 


But do ſtay, and fee it I have all my 
things right. I expect adentilt every 
moment to put me in four new teeth; 
and Mr. Chaconne the dancing: maſter 


is to teach me the pas grave, and to 


give me a few attitudes.” No ſooner 
had he uttered theſe words, than 
Chaconne entered the room. After 
having made the proper bow to 
as a ſtranger, and ſaid that he hoped 
he did not interrupt us, my old man 
replied, „No, no, this gentleman 
is my particular friend, and knows 


all. I am quite ready to take my 


would chuſe to make the very beſt of | 


here laſt,” 


ſo much pains, that I dare 


leſſon.—I think I had not got farther 
than the approach, when you Was 
« That's but a ſmall ad- 
vance as a lover,” ſaid IJ. O, Sir, 
(anſwered Chaconne) Mr. — takes 
ſay he will 
be able to dance an Allemande with 
the lady in leſs than a fortnight- 


But, Sir, (continued he, taking ey 
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old boy by the arm to teach him the | appear in the moſt ridiculous light to 
pas graze) your fingers are not quite the girl, for whom he had converted 
the thing; an operator ſor the nails | himſelf into ſo complete a fool. He 
will be abſolutely neceſſary, before | now rung for his chariot; and aſked 
ou venture to take the lady by theme if he ſhould ſet me down. IT aſe 
hand.” I expect him every mo- | ſented. While the horſes were put- 
ment,” replied the grey-bearded cox- | ting to, my poor old man made a 
comb. As ſoon as the dancing-maſ- | thouſand grimaces; firſt lifting up 
ter had finiſhed his inſtructions, the | one leg, and then the other, like a 
dentiſt made his appearance, aſſuring bear learning to ſoot it upon a heated 
his new cuſtomer, that he had brought | iron. I really felt ſome compaſſion 
him four of the whiteſt teeth that | for him; and obſerving that he did 
ever came out of a human jaw. | not ſeem to be in ſpirits, I told him, 
« Two of the molt pearly ones, (con- I was afraid his finery did not fit 
tinued he) I purchaſed of a ſervant | well upon him; adding that I thought 
girl, who bought a ſecond-hand {ilk | he had better have gone a wobing in 
gown with the money; and the other | his old cloaths.” „ Aye, (cried he} 
two were warm this morning in the | there's no doubt of that; but do not 
mouth of a healthy young dog of a | you think the girl would have me in 
chimney-ſweeper, who never having | the?” “e [hall anſwer your queſtion 
been able to get at ſo great a dainty | (replied 1) with another—Do you 
as a piece of /{-/h, was happily pre- think you ſhall be contented to dreſs 
ſerved from the ſcurvy.” My old | in this manner for the remainder of 
friend made a wry face at this infor- | your days?” Oh no, no, (replied he 
mation; however, he ſubmitted to | eagerly} no, no—When once I have 
the operation in queſtion; though I | my miſtreſs ſure, I will throw off all 
plainly perceived, that he felt as if | this frippery and dreſs, and live as 1 
his face was fixed in a frame. In | did before,” * But will you not 
ſhort, when the little gray hair he had | (faid I) by ſo doing pee upon the 
upon his pate was twiſted in a queue, | lady, by appearing after your mar- 
lomewhat reſembling a pig's tail; | riage with her a very difterent man? 
when his pumps were dragged on | You cannot, aſter ſuch a palpable de- 
viththe greateſt difficulty, and endur- | ception, expect her to be conſtant to 
ed with the greateſt pain; and when you; you will not be the ſame man; 
his coat was hooked ſo tight over his | and ſane may, availing herſelf of the 
boſom, that he could ſcarcely fetch | daphcity of your appearance, plead, - 
his breath, he began to feel ſo un- that having loved two different men 
bappy on having been ſo entirely put | in one, the may be at liberty to love 
out of his way, that I am almoſt ſure | two hundred upon the ſame principle.“ 
nothing but the dread of hearing a | © Deteſtable principle! (exclaimed 
ſecond burſt of laughter from me pre- | the old Genius with a revival of his 
vented him from parting with all the | former ſpirit}—No, no; when once 
faſhionable decorations of his perſon : | I have made her my wife, let me alone 
and even with his miſtreſs alſo, and | to keep ber conſtant Never fear 
I his teeth into the bargain, in order to | that,” The chariot now came to the 
| 7ecover eaſe in his old clothes, and to | door, our dialogue was conſequently 
reſt himſelf in his night - cap, night- interrupted : 22 ſoperannuated lover 
Sohn, and ſlippers, in his armed | went off with as much courage—to 
chair. Dreading, however, to be | take a young wife, and as firm a reſo- 
the jeſt of his friend, it never entered | lution—to manage her, as ever troops 
RO his head, that he would certainly | went to conquer an enemy. _ 
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The BRAES of YARROW, 
A new SCOTCH SONG, = 


7 Mr. FOHN RANNIE. 
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E and think nae mair on gloomy Yarrow. 


7 11. 
How can Xx bulk 4 Bride? 


5 When he is toſs'd on Ocean wide, 

Wha has my waefu' heart in keeping? 

: 0 lang, lang maun I view, wi' pain, 

The ſtream made bitter wi' my ſorrow; 

And, for his coming, lang, in vain, | 

Look frac the flow'ry braes o Yarrow! 
5 III. 

Bur 8 me ill, a weeping maid, 

Buy Yarrow's lonely waves to languiſh 3 

For ſooner than conſent to wed, 

I.)he grave ſhall bury a? my anguiſh, 
Tho? apprehenſion” s ſhadows gloom 
Dark o'r the night of deep ning ſorrow, 
Vet true to love Þ'll preſs the tomb, 7. 
And him that won my heart on Yarrow! 


1 


'Þ O E C R N. 


Venus above; 


In e wy friend, Grandiſon o'er, 


|: have en _ 
oy fr e end. | before ; 


— -. þ 
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Ah! how can I refrain frae weeping, 0 | . 


| eee. S eee ods , 


y The centre of Matrimony: 1 Who ſeem'd to be faſhion'd like 

1 I Hare had four wives, and believe She was tall and genteel, had read 

that my troubles will never And wrote ſuch a hand as I ne er ſaw | 
I cjpous'd was a ein of love, Could dance like an Opera girl, and 
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698 
On the ſpinnet, and rival the nightin- 
gale's lay; 


She could flouriſh, and work the tam- 


bour to a hair, 


No Nun for mock flowers with her if 


could compare 
| But all kitchen buſineſs was let run 
| to ruin, 


| She minded not wafhing, nor - baking, 


nor brewing, 
She dreſs'd for g company—then 
for her hair, 
It advanc'd in the van, it fell back i in 
e Re Fear, 
It yaried like all other things in this 
| world, | 


It was ſmooth, it was fritz d, it was | 


_ twiſted, *twas curl'd, 
Now with pins it was tight, now it 
wav'd with the wind, 
It was padded before, it was cuſhion'd 
| behind. 


: What my father by thrift, and by in· | 


duſtry ſav'd, 
She ſpent—and would whimper as oft 
as] rav'd. 


One night at a ball, where her utmoſt | 


ſhe tried, 


She caught a great cold, had a fever 


and died. 
She had not the ſtrength of a chicken 


to bear, 


The heat of the room and the chill of 7 


the air. 


Assa ſoon as one year had run out, I 


forgot 


This delicate wife; and to bete my 


lot, 
1 married NT OT more grave, and 
more ſteady, 


| Who jellies and ſauce at a pinch could 


get ready, 


But ſhe, with a taſte SI a paſion for 


jaunting, _ 
For ever to Bath or to Tunbridge 
| was flaunting; 
Was fond of a chair, took a coach for 
the play, 
And ſwoon'd if the horſes were not 
daapple grey. _ 
At laſt for a ſhe had n a 
. dotion, 


Sh 


Original and Select Poetry. 


She gave to all beggars, 
with devotion ; _ 
And miſconſtruing the Bile, which 
hetter would teach her, 
She ſav' dall ſhe could for a methodiſ 
preacher. 


who bega 


| When Chriſtmas cams fön and 


the bills were brought in, 


| 1 found myſelf ruin'd, and learce 


worth a pin. 


: By ſipping the creature a dropſy ſhe 


got, 
She died, and was buried, and then 


was forgot. 


Before : all my mourning wax'd old, I 


look'd round, 
And ſoon an old maid to my Tancy] 
found ; | 


One who always ech agaiok 


fig'ring away, 


Yet powder'd her hair, as it rather 


rew grey; 
ln cheſts {he had hodrded much clothe 
and ſome plate, 


(Tho the plate was obſcur'd, and 


the clothesout of date.) 


Her boxes contain'd ſome defirable | 


things, 


Old buttons, old ſeals, old watches 


old rings; 


3 too ſhe had ſav'd, by withhold 


ing good cheer, 


But hadinjur'd her ſtomach by drink 


ing ſmall beer. 


Thank fortune, I cry d, here's a wile 


to my mind, 


Who is pr udent, and chaſte, ſetimer 


tal, and kind. 


To recover the world 1 ſhall now foo 


be able, 


5 I never ſhall ſee ſuch. profuſcaes a at 


table: 


But mark how the devil oppos'd al 


my ſchemes! 
She was troubl'd with vapours, 
haunted with dreams, - 


wh 


| She always had wind in ber tlomacty 


and took _ 
Such drugs as ihe ſaw in a coke! 
„ 
A Doctor was. always aucadcg . 
doom, 1 


17 bed ſmelt of ointment, my draws 
ers of perfume : 


came, 


monkey was lame. 


q advis d, 
advertis'd; 
remedies fill'd her 


3 they ſoon kill'd hex: 5 
rin 1 married again, fooliſh 1 had no 


reſt, 
Weſt: 
in the field, 


| old ſhield, I 
© But time, which all things kw below 
= will decay, 


away, 


with my ſation. 
2 had kept under, 

E Broke out, and ſhe rattled like hail: 
Y or like thunder. 


told, 


controul'd ? 


7 When [ 


4 
. f 
* 
7.8 


at quadrille: _ 
things, 

I pery my rings, 

Ew. ſuperfluous was ſtock'd, 
Jewellers flock'd. 


Fic order an m furni i be: 
urniture 8 be 
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In dozens the vials, and gallipots 
Now the lap dogs were ſick, now the x 
7 y er'ry old woman | ſhe would be 

And ſent for each medcine he ſaw 
| n the Quacks with their nowerfal 


| 85 much, that, tho' tough as a thong, | 


Þ Sol went to 2 Lady, who liv'd in this 
: E Whoſe Anceltors _ figur'd much 


| © As appear'd by an helmet, and ruſty 


Had fritter'd her rag of a fortune D 


And, weary offerving a fickle relation; 
be married but hardly could brook I 


ww pride, which her poverty long 5 


u family failings . and | 
| bod a woman of pedigree Cer be | 
N de al d meaſerub, and took! it quite 
chi ber for loſing large ſums | : 
A general rummage ſhe made of my * 
oy | What rhink oof Chrift? Matth.: ii. 47. 
3 be plate was old faikion, old trum- F 1 8 


b e my houſe with ſome things as 642 


ta bargains the Jews, and the 1 


* 


My chairs were too dump, the bed s 
were too old; 

Such whimſies ſurpri d me, till once 
to her face, 


A friend gave a hint 'twas a family 


caſe; 
That her mother for madneſs Monro 
„ id long tried, 
That ſhe languith' d ſome years, that 
in Bedlam ſhe died. 


| Three years in diſtraction I hurried 7 


about 


1 ſwallow'd my ſpittle, and dar'd not | 


ſpeak out, 
Some chapters! in Job 1 perus'd o'er 
and o'er, 


I ſmil'd when ſhefrown'd, and look'd 


kind when fhe ſwore, 


One morning I found, with a cord 


from the ſhelf, 


She ventur'd to make a long I of her- 


ä 
1 feat for a Doctor, who lie at 2 
PIE diſtance, | 
To come to my wiſe, and 5 give all his 
.- athſtance; 
He came—but too late, i in a moment 
| he told 
That her blood was congeal'd a as her 
body was cold. 
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To the PRINTER 
of the ABERDEEN MAGAZINE. 


81 R. 


By inſe "ting the Alias beautiful 
Hymn in your uſeful Magazine, you 
will much oblige a Conſtant Reader. 


"HAT think you of Chriſt ? is 
the teſt [ſcheme 


To try both your ſlate, and your | 


You cannot be right in the reſt, 


_ Unleſs you think rightly of him. — 


As Jeſus appears in vour view, | 
As he is beloved or not; e 
80 
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80 God is diſpoſed to you, 


And mercy or wrath is your lot. 

1 . 
Some take him a creature to be, 
A man, or an Angel at moſt: 
Sure theſe have not feelings like me, 
Nor know themſelves wretched and 
| loſt : 
So guilty, ſo helpleſs am I, 
I durſt not confide in his blood, 
Nor on his protection rely, 
Unleſs I were ſure he is God. 

os 

Some call him a Saviour, in word, 
But mix their own works with his plan; 
And hope he his help will afford, 
When they have done all that they 
can: 


If doings prove rather too light, 


(A little they own they may fail.) 
They purpoſe to make up full iht 


By caſting his name in the ſcale, 
WE 


| price, 
And ſav he's the fountain of joys; 0 
Vet feed upon folly and vice, 
And cleave to the world and its toys: 
Like Judas the Saviour they kiſs, * 
And while they ſalute him, betray, 
Ahl what will profeſſion like this 
| Avail in his terrible day ? 


V. ä 


5 If alk d what of Jeſas I think? N 
Tho' ſtil my beſt thoughts are but 
. ee, 2 

I ſay, he's my meat and my drink, | 
My life, and my ſtrength, and my 
„ Rore;::- 
s My Shepherd, my huſband "ne dend, 

My Saviour from fin and from thrall, 
My hope from beginning to end, 
f My e my Lord, and my all. 


ODE 


W ritten at Wotton in Lincoln hires 
1763, in grateful eee ene of 
Refrefhment afforded to a Traveller, 


4 


Here will I waſte the grateful! 
Pouring out wine, and catt 


Original and ſelect Poetry. 


lege, and reſting on the Bang, , 
clear Pool in thit V tape. 
2 RICHARD GOUGE ; Eh 
OUNTAIN af Wotton 
las, 
What traveller ſhall a dare to pa; 
Thy ſtream unnotic'd by! 


43 clean 4 


II Hutz, 


teig 


flowers, 
While on thy banks I li 
When I return, a ſportive id, 


| Whofe budding horns defiance bid 


To all the rival herd, 
Tho? now he wantons o'er the plain, 


Thy cooling ſream with blood mut 


©. Was 
In ſacrifice Pieter d. 


What tho? no trickling murnursſound, 


Tolull thy villagers Around, 
No art confines thy ſtreams; 


Hh TY Thy ſtreams were form'd for real uf 
5 Some file him the pearl of great And not deſign'd to give a looſe. 


Jo poets idle dreams. 


| Far from the din of arms and arts, 


Fix'd 1 in the unfrequented | parts 
Of Lincoln's drier land; 

Alike the Humber and the Sea 

For uſefulneſs muſt yield to thee, 
Tho” thou haſt leſs command. 


Thee the fierce dog-ſtar raging lip 
In flaming heat ſhall never dry; 
To thee the weary bull. -: 
Tir'd with long turning of the fol, 
Soon as he leaves the plough (hare 
toll, 


Retires histhirſt to cool. 


To thee the fleecy ſtraggles cromd, 
Their gratitude in bleatings loud 
Thy kind relief proclaim : 


And pilgrim I, who went aſtray 


| Till Wotton” 0 reſtor d my 72h 


Immortaliſe thy name. 


| Around thy brink the peaſ. arts find 
A length'ning life and peace of mind 


And fear nor death nor grie!- 
For ever flourith, gentle flood, 


| To future pelgrims prove as $90% 
wearied i in ore of Thornton Col.. 


And yield them like reliel. 
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15 flatter myſelf that my enquiries 
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No. XLVIII.] Thurſday November 5, 1789. | Price zd. 8 
Wl | 

STHE TRIF EE ER; | have been ſucceſsful on this ſubject, 1 

JJ JI mall confine myſelf in this letter to 3» 

j NumBes XLVIKL | a few 100{2 remarks on the mutabilits  WiYb 
5 5 „ of extremes, if L may uſe the phraſe.. 
Thurſday November 5, 1789. The ine was, = in this ey 1 

© J fit was thought a crime to dreſs, and 1 

O ExrREMES—A LETTER TO THE |. ws 2 8 208 

Tairres—wirn HIS REMARKS enges rn 3 x 1:84 

ee, | ſauperfuous was prohibited dy common 1 

VVT I conſent. At that time men were "0 

ball it any duty to dedicate this day to | ſuppoſed to cultivate their minds ra- 188 

Je following correſpondent. ther than adorn their bodies, _ in 1 

. 5 „„ their writings the excellence of the . 
7. the Aur FIR of- be Talerka. maler was always a conſideration ſu- welt 
8 R. 1 I ͤperior to the elegance of the manner. 1 

CV ( But by degrees, as refinement advan- I 

3 A the propenſity of man- ced, this wore away. We began to | 4M if 

1 kind to go into ExTREMEsS has | dreſs with elegance, and to write in bs 

not eſcaped the notice of philoſophers | all the beauty of tyle; dreſs appeared 1 

and periodical writers, yet I do not | with a thouſand captivations; and 1 

| Tecollet that any of them have en- ſhle preſented charms which ſuperfi- 1 

deavoured to account for it. Per- cial (that is che bulk of) readers could k 

, haps they found it was one of thoſe | not find in matter, And when the bj 

| inexplicables, which will always puzzle ſtudy of les petites morales, as the Mi 

| the ſagacity of man, and that there- | French call them, /zJer morals, or 1 1 
lore they performed the full of their politeneſs, came to be recommended AR 
duty when they guarded their readers | from ſuch pens as thoſe of Addiſon and #1 * 
aganlt extremes, without explaining | Steele, the gravity of our manners 1 
to them how and in what manner | was reduced; the folidity of thinking Hl 
they became diſpoſed to paſs from | yielded to the charms of converſa- 1 
one extreme to another. As I can- | tion, and he who formerly was ſa- 15 

tisfied with an approving conlcience, 
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became uneaſy if he had not allure- 
ments in his exterior to pleaſe his 
companions. Thus by flow degrees 
(it would be tedions to mark each gra- 
dation) it came to he a moſt impor- 


tant ſtudy with mankind to pleaſe one 


another; a ſtudy which is now eager- 


Ip purſued, and has been ſtrongly fe. 


commended by many writers as a 


duty incumbent on men who live in 
ſociety, and are bound, in return for 
the protection which ſociety affords, 
to add to its comforts. i 
Thus far in theory all is right. 


— 4 


It 


1s undeniable that we are bound to 


increaſe the harmleſs pleaſures of life, 
and that man muſt be a brute who 


does any thing to render his perſon 
or his manners obnoxious, or who 
does not remove from him every thing 


that he knows to be offenſive to de- 
But 1 


cency and good manners. 


am afraid, Sir, that in doing this, we 
have unfortunately exhibited a proof 


of that propenſity to go into extremes, 
which I propoſed ſor the ſubject of my | 
letter, and that in our eager deſire 


to render ourſelves agreeable to the 
world, we have neglected to ſecure 


the ſatisfactions of approving reflec- 


tion, and have often ſacrificed an 


individual duty to the pleaſure of 
others, II is to be regreted that the 


 Jandable defire of being agreeable 


ithouldthus have degenerated into that 
Pride of fame which has alienated us 


from attention to internal worth, and 


| has fixed our attention on thoſe ex- 
terior qualities which recommend to 
the eye, or that ſuperficiat knowledge 
of pretty nothings which pleaſes the 
ear; or in other words, that a po- 
lite man ſhould in moſt caſes be a very 
ignorant one, and that a man of the 
world ſhould in general be a notori- 
_ ous |: oftipate. I have often wiſhed, 
Sir, that you would take this ſubject 


into conſideration, and endeavour to 
Point out that exact middle point 
here the extreme may be ſaid to 


cemmence, or as the poet has it, 


The Trifler, No. XLVII. 


« Where ends the virtue and begins 
the vie. 


Many, I am convinced, are loft ſy 
want of knowing preciſely hoy 75 
they are to go in ſollowing the min. 
ners of the age. I have thereſore 


troubled you with theſe lines, in 


hopes you will beſtow ſome attentign 


on the ſubject, and oblige, 2Mong 


other readers, my 
PR Your humble ſerrt. 


-EUCIUS, 


Much of what my correſpondent 


obſerves will, I am afraid, be foundto 
agree with truth and experience, A 


certain degree of adoption of the man. 
ners of the times is no doubt neceſſyy, 
and wholly to avoid them proceed; 
only from affectation, which is z 
ſpecies of pride. But what this ce. 
tain degree is, has not been fully de. 


termined. Much will depend on tle 


rank in life; a nobleman ought un 
doubtedly to dreſs more gaily, and 


change his dreſs more frequently 


than a ſhop-keeper, becauſe 1, He 
can afford to do it. 2. It beſpeaks hi 
rank, and 3. He thereby provides 
employment for the induſtrious poor, 
Much alſo will depend on proteiuon, 
An opulent Squire may exhibit gay 
dreſſes, which would be highly un- 


becoming on a clergyman—But mol 


of all depends on our circumſtances 
The duty of men in the affair of drelb 
is to wear nothing unbecoming their 


| fortunes ; but it is from want of at 


tention to this that we every day fer 


ſo many abſurdities in dreſs, and 
| houſehold equipage. It would be 
ridiculous to ſee ſilver· plate 10 the 
bouſe of a ſhopkeeper not wort” per. 
| baps 3ool. a year, and with a large 
family; and a man of ſenſe of this 


profeſſion would avoid wearing 


diamond buckles, even if they - 
him nothing, nor would his vile, 7 
a woman of ſenſe, appear in wy 
lace worth ten pounds 5e Jude 
; ” | DG? 1 " though 


F though ſhe had received it in a pre- 
4 1 to what Lecius hints of the 
I negleck of more ſolid attainments, it 
E -chibits a proof of our readineſs to 
fall into extremes. It is certain that 
an extraordinary care both of the 12. 
Z ſide and the out/ide of the head is a 


bon, and perhaps incompatible. I 
E hate a ſloven, as a man who deſpiſes 
E what is pleaſing to the eye and necel:-. 
E ary to health; but on the other hand 


3 if not of virtue. I have more than once 
E obſerved very white teeth where 1 had 
much reaſon to be apprehenſive there 
was not wit, and I have now and 
then admired the embroidered waiſt- 
coat of one who I firmly believe 


3 I do not pretend to be ſo acute in my 
phbyſiognomical ſenſation as the ce- 


covers all powers intellectual and mo- 
ral in the features of the face and 


dhe curls of the hair, which have a- 
armed me for the integrity of the 
Vearer. I have alſo not unſrequent- 


verſation to let him eſcape as a fool, 
when ſomething in the tye of his 
| neckeloth has informed me that his 
Vrinciplet were not very ſound and 
ſometimes where I have at firſt ſu p- 
© poſed a well-dreſt beau to have de- 


I bens of captivatin g the ladies, it has 


atterwards appeared from certain 


| [ymptoms at the ends of his ſhirt- | 


q leeres, and about his breaſt, that 
L tlere was no perſon in the world ſo 
| Pollefſed of his tendereſt affection, as 
| —binſelf, Ciao 5 
| If theſe opinions be thought rather 
doo preciſe, and if it be thought that 


A broad cloth, white mullin, nor | 


very rare occurrence in the fame per 


3 a beau who ſeems to exiſt merely to 
E dreſs himſelf, is an animal always to 
be ſuſpected of want of underſtanding, | 


E would not have ſcrupled to tell a lie. 
| Hiffory of, and Obſervations on Mo- 


© lebrated Lavater, who thinks he diſ- | _ From the European Magazine.] 


N iy been diſpoſed from a perſon's con- | 


Manoir, of Mr Welty. 703 


delicate cambric have powers of 


ſpeech to inform me of all I have 


{aid, let it be obſerved, that there is 


more language in dumb agents than 


molt people are aware of—nay, if my 
readers will attend to certain trite 


obſervations which they may hear 


every day, they will be convinced of 
this. How often have we judged of 
a man merely by ſeeing his houſe, 
his library, his dreſs, his companions? 
Theſe all ſhow the man, and we are 


very liable to profit by that kind of 
information in caſes where perhaps 


it may not be eaſy to acquire any o- 
ther But enough ior the preſent. 


We will reſume this ſubject in our next. 


ü — % Os ; Te . | 5 3 F bs; %. cod ; 3 
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| Memcirs of JOHN WESLEY, A. A. 


INCLUDING AN 


thodijm. 


q ( (Conclded from page 628). 
de ſhape of the head; but I have | _ pos 7 
olten diſcovered ſymptoms in a par | 
E of buckles, the cut of a coat, or in | C Y Whitefield and Weſley, each of 
| e a- | them ſent forth a number of lay 
preachers to propagate the doctrines 
of their reſpective principles, But 
ſuch diſorderly proceedings cauſed. 

great diſturbances, ſo that many, and 
ſometimes very ſevere, were the riots 


H the breach between Meſſ. 


againſt the itinerant apoſtles; ſome 


of whom were preſſed by juſtices, who 
had not the fear of Methodiſm before 


their eyes, and ſent to fight for their 


King and country in the fleet aud 
ei,, | 


Ihe pulpits of the eftabliſked church 


' vented bitter anathemas againſt the 
new ſchiſmatics and their tollowers 
and even the whining poſterity of the 
good old ſaints in Noll's days liſted 
up their rams horns, and ſent forth 
terrible blaſts againſt thoſe Jebuſites. 


Books and pamphlets alſo in abun- 
| 4Q3::: dance 
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dance were publiſhed againſt Metho- 
diſm, and it mutt be allowed that all 
this oppolition tended but the more to 
its advancement. | | 
e Jobn Weſley, however, del: br 
ed in the contention; the war ofthe pul- 

pit and of the preſs was always his]. Hy, 
and many of his adverſaries have felt 
the weight both of his tongue and of 
this arm. 

One of his eailieſl and moſt conſi— 
derable antagoniſts was the late Dr. 
George Lavington, Bi hop of Exeter, 
whoſe book entitled“ The Enthuſi- 
_ aſfmoſthe Methodifts and Papills com- 


pared, had a moſt furprizing run. 


It was a ſhrewd, lively, and learned 
performance; and Mr. W elley, to 
whom the third part was entirely 
appropriated, felt the blow as though 
it were the ſhock of an electrified jur : 


be rephed with bitter heat and many | 


words; but the Biſhop's readers, who 
were innumerable, {hill continued to 
laugh, while Mr. Weſley's only 
groaned. 


Toenumerate Al bieter rary engage · 


ments would be an endleſs and tedi- 
us taſk; we ſhall therefore only point 
at a few 'of the moſt conſiderable. 
On the publication of Mr. Hervey's 
Dialogues, in which, for the firſt 
time, Caiviniſm appeared in an agree» 


able dreſs, our polemic attacked it ina 


very warm but very lilly manner, heap- 
ing up a quantity of objections unfup- 
Ported by any proof. One of 1 
objections was kanst enough; 

was made againſt che lively and . 
humoured manner in which the Au— 


| thor of the Dialopues bad mentioned 


_ elegant dreſs, furniture and food. — 
Mr. Hervey, on thoſe points, had | 
fhewn himſelf the rational chriſtian ;— 


Mr. Weſley thewed himſelf to be the 
preciſe old Puritan. Mr, Hervey drew 
up a reply to Mr, Welley, which was 


Publiſhed after the author's death; 


and Mr. Weiley, in return, fired his 
cannon into Mr, Hervey's grave. 


Tue late learned Biſkop Warburton, 


1 


tic 


— 


Memoirs of Mr Weltey. 


in his “ Scripture Doctrine o Crave, 
honoured Mr. John Weſley with his 
notice; but he probably, would bare 

th ought that compliment better omit. 
ted. His Lordſhipwas farſrom beng 
the politeſt of polemical writers; ung 
it may be thought that he handled gur 
hero with a little too much roughnel. 


Mr. W cley, how ever, drew 10 th his” 
WAS 4 40 £07 8 guilt, and protanel: 1 1 N 


his ink, once more, upon Jain ley: 
yea, he even dared to treat the Riph 


Reverend Father in God with 35 


little reſpect as bis Lordſhip lad 


treated him. Put the Biſhop had ng 
inclination to continue ſolowacomel; 
his character was certainly above t, 
and perhaps he did not do dt any 
credit when he tirit en ered the lilts, 

We may rank Mr. 'Fopladvy as the 
next of Mr. Weſlev's antagonilte, 


That gentleman, in the vear 1. 100 


pub zuüfhed a tranflation of the Calriti 
Zanchius upon Pre: 
The treatiſe was claſe, logical and 
n alive. As Mr. Wo elicy therelcre 
feared its ſucceſs among his toflowery, 


lt) mat don. 


he juſtiy copſidered chat a cemutation 


was neceſſary not only to pie len ve 
them, but to deiendhis 00 p? xinciples 


But this was not ſo calily done 5 38 
abilities were not of that depck 10 


manage in ch a conteſt upon 


yar 
8 FE gt" 6 argument Jas? e the! etcre 
b 


the Tall. 


| endeavoured to tpring a mine, and to 
| blew the Cbnoxious book entirely up 


__ 
without riſking his own liter Ty cha 


rater. I bis he attemptedby publiſh 
ing a Conciſe abridgement of the 


bock, carefully ſuppreiſ ing every ſub- 
born paſſage, and inſerting others that 
were not in the original. 


Such ana 


of deceit rouled the Tran lator, andas 
he had logic and rhetoric at his com- 


mand, the poor Abridger came off in 


a worſe condition than it he had 
acted upon fair terms. 


This controverſy laſted, n 


different ſhapes, during the remainder 


of Mr. Toplady's life; and it mult 


the 
| ſtand ing 
be allowed, not th "warm 


11 
warmth 0: that g l N 
olten hurried him into low expreſhons 


that gentleman's temper 


and perſonal ſatire, that his tracts 


1 polleſs more merit in point of {ound 
learning, ph | * 
nraument, and elegant language, than 
nr Calviniſlic productions of this 
en 
At the time, viz. in 17 
thoſe intolerant Affociations called 


-oteſtant were formed in order to 
i a repeal of the act paſſed in 
E 1avour of the Englifh Catholics, Mr. 


procure 


metaphylical keenneſs, ſolid 


ohn Weſley concurred heart in hand 


L with thoſe aſſemblies of faction. He 
Þ publiſhed a letter in the papers, of the 
E moſt pernicious and periecuting ten- 
E dency, and having it printed ſeparately, 
E cauſed copies to be ſtuck up at the 


corners of ſtreets, not only in the me- 
© tropolis, but in Briſtol, Bath, and o- 
In it be 
particularly charged the Catholics 


E ther conſiderable places. 
with holding, as a chief article of 


E © tobe kept with heretics,“ lu 
ported the charge by a filly ſtory 
fabricated for the purpole. This 
jaltly rouſed the ſpirit of that reſpec- 
E table body, and the Rev. Arthur 
O'Leary, a Franciſcan Prieſt at Cork, 


dicatedhis community from the above 
charge, but laſhed the accuſer with 
becoming ſeverity for his malevolence. 
. One ſhould have imagined that the 
3 infamous riots which ſucceeded thoſe 


J and in his 19th Journal, now before 
ef Indictment that was preſented a- 
| Grand Jury of Middleſex. | 

| The worthy Prieſt above mentioned 


m bis remarks on Mr. Weſley's letter 


that 6 when Mr. Welley felt the firſt- 


| wrote a reply to Mr. Wefley's letter, 
in which he not only completely vin- 


de, condemns in high terms the Bill 


Je wittily and ſhrewdly obſerved, 


gainſt that infatuated perſonage by the 


in 1780, when 


Memoirs of Mr Weſley. 


—— 


W their creed, © that there is no faith | 
and ſup- 


——  — 


Aſlociations would have tempered |_ 
| Mr, Weſley's ſpirit into philanthropy, 
but this was not the caſe ; he viſited 
Lord George Gordon in the Tower; 
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"OY 


* 


Father's performance was, yet Mr. 
Welley aimed at ſomewhat of a vin- 
dlication of himſelf and of his princi- 
ples: but the writer he had to deal 


wer See an Abridgement of Mr. 
Wefley's Journal, where he ſays. 
that in preaching one day at Kinſale 
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fruits and illapſe of the Spirit; 


when his zeal, too extenſive to be 
confined within the majeſtic temples 
ot the Church of England, or the 
ediiying ꝛneeting-houfes of the o. 
ther Chriſtians, prompted hirn to 
travel moſt parts of Europe and 
America to eltabliſh a religion and 
houſes of worſhip of his own, what 
oppoſition has he not met with 
from the civil magiſtrates? with 
what inſults from the rabble, bro- 
ken benches, dead cats, and pools 
of water bear witneſs! Was he 
then the trumpeter ot perſecution 2 
_ Was his pulpit changed into Hudi. 
bras's drum ecciehaitic? Did he 
abet baniſhment and proſcription 
on the ſcore of conſcience? Now 
that Vr 7 abernacle is eltablithed in 
peace, atter the clouds have borne 
| teſtimony to his mitiion®, he com- 
plains 1n his ſecond letter, wherein 
he promiſes to continue the fire 
which he has already kindled in 
England, that people of exalted. 
ranks in Church and State have re- 
fuſed entering into a mean confe- 
deracy againſt the laws of nature, 
and the rights of mankind. In his 
| lirlt letter he diſclaims perſecution 
on the {core of religion, and in the 
ſame breath tirikes out a creed of 
of his own for the Roman Catholics, 
and ſays, that they ſhould not 
be tolerated even amongſt the 
Turks.“ Thus the Satyr in the 
table breathes hot and cold in the 
ſame blaſt, and a lamb of peace is 
turned Inquiſitor,” 
Unanſwerable, however, as the 
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him; and Mr. Weſley came off with 
greater diſgrace from this conteſt, 
than from any theological one he had 
before been engaged in. His former 
diſputes turned moſtly upon ſpecula- 
tive points which were but of little or 
no moment ; but this was upon the 
moſt ſacred of all human rights, the 


rights of conſcience; every one, there- 


fore, who had a regard for them 
muſt have rejoiced in the defeat of 
that man who endeavoured to injure 


hope that it has produced in him a 


more chaitable and candid ſpirit, 
_ which, at leaſt, becomes his years and 
profeſſion. Among his diſputes, how- 


ever, we had almoſt forgot to mention 
that he was warmly engaged on the 
ſide of Government during our late 


unhappy conteſt with America; but, 


perhaps, it had been better if we had 
entirely forgot it, ſince that part of 


his conduct was ſhamefully inconſiſt 


ent; he having, before, been a very 
warm advocate for the Coloniſts. — 


Some perſons made no ſcruple of 


aſſerting that he was bribed by Ad- 


minſtration to change his co: urs; but 
whether this were ſo or not, it is cer- 
tain, that he was fairly conſuted, and 


that he loſt a coſiderable ſhare of his 
pupularity. „ 


Beſides his controverſial pieces he 


books and pamphlets on a variety of 


ſubjects — Hiſtory— Philoſophy Me- 
dicine - Poetry, &c.—but his Hiſtory 
is never read, his Philoſophy is filly 
and judiciouſly compiled, and his 


picces indeed are pretty, and would 


the vein of myſticiſm which runs 
thro' them. All his writings have 
been charged with plagiariſm, and we 
have never ſeen the charge refuted. 
Mr. Weſley is a widower, having 


been married in 1750; the bonds of 


hath alſo publiſhed a large number of 


— 


„ 


-— 


| 


| 


* 


and not by Cupid 


| well be queſtioned. I 
be ſometimes elegant, were it not for | © 
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Prieſt, was more than a match for 


which union were cemented by Plutus 
þ « A : the conſequence 
of which in a little time was à muy 
divorce. The lady died in 1 


"$1; 
and the /ang froid with which he — 


men- 


tions her death in his Journal, is 


worthy of obſervation. ' 
On Mr. Whitefield's death, in! 770 


Mr. Weſley preached his funeral ter. 
mon; but there were ſome things init 


highly diſpleaſing to the followers gt 
that gentleman, the preacher having 


: UTE given, in his ſermon, a brief recital of | 
them! - We believe this was the laſt 
of Mr. Weſley's controverſies, and we 


the differences between him and the 


| deceaſed, and which the Whiteficldiang 


thought tended more to keep the 


breach open than to cloſe it. 


Mr. Welley has travelled repeated. 
ly over every part of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and is, of courſe, a yay 
entertaining and informing compa- 


nion. Notwithſtanding his great age 
he is ſtill lively, preaches otten, and 


with great fluency. He holds as 
powertul a ſway over his numerous 


followers, as evenhis Holinets himſell 


He has a conſiderable number of lays 


preachers officiating under him in 


every part of the kingdom; but in 


general they are extremely illiterate", 


being moltly ſelected from the very 
dregs of the people, and tend rather 


to diſgrace than to adorn the caule 
J 8 


Tnat great good has been done by 


i their means among the tinners in 
Cornwall, the colliers in Kingtwood 


near Briſtol, the miners in Derbyltire, 


| &c. cannot be denied; but whether al 
this is not counterbalanced by dhe 


contempt in which theſe preachers 


| | teach their people to hold the Elta- 
recipes often dangerous. His poetic | 


blihed Church and its Miniſters, May 


* A curious ſpecimen of this was lately 
given by one of his preachers, who ſeemed 
deſigned by nature to do his country good 
ſervice at the ſide of a brewer's cart. Speaking 
of the memoirs of Mr W. which did not 


| ſeem ſo favourable to his apoſtle as be could 


have wiſhed, * 'I'hey are tull of Srurridariy- 
tull of Scurrilarity ““ 8 
f . Letters 


Review. 
5 Portugal, & Ce By an Officer®. 2 
| vols. 8V0. 
 rTTHESE Letters were written in 
3 the year 1771, and contain 
many comprehenſive reflections and 


E topics. This Author appears to have 


acquired an extenſive knowledge of 1 
. | quainted with ſuch enemies, and ſhe 


© human nature, and of many ſubjects 
© ſpecies is intimately connected: on 
E ſome of which, indeed, he ſometimes 
E touches but flightly, but even his 
an air of originality in their compo- 
E ſimplicity of his manner, the Reader 


E extenſive plans, ſagacious hints, un- 


E dices, to which mankind are attached 


rot of his own country only, but of 


I ments, and correcting the errors of 


| the great object of his labours, and 
E ſpeculations. —From a work fo re- 


tormation, our Readers will not be 
| diſatisfied with a few Extracts. 


makes the following obſervations: 


found the ſecret. of making either war 
peace with them to any advantage 


ſcienee and diſcipline. It is amazing, 


E ſlighteſt ſketches ſeem to be thoſe of 
an uncommon hand, and have always | 


© ſition. In the ſingular conciſeneſs and 
is often ſurpriſed with ſuggeſtions of 
ſettered ſyſtems, and the boldeſt cen - 


© ſures of thoſe defective eſtabliſhments, 
E narrow politics, and national preju- 


E plete with new ideas and genuine in- 


* NO modern nation has yet 


oblervations on a variety of different n. f. 
] -| how totreat theſe piratical fates; for 


E with which the happineſs of our 


q the condition of the human race, by 
I reforming their reſpective govern- | 


* 


Proportioned to the difference of | 


and enſlaved. The improvement, 
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their various cuſtoms, appears to be 


| * Major Jardine, of the Artillery. 
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I believe even to themſelves, to ſee 
the nations of Europe, with all their 
ſuperiorities, become ſo ſubmiſſive 
and tributary to them. We ſeem to 
keep each other in countenance, and 


ſhare the diſgrace amongſt us. 


If Ruſſia ever ſucceeds in her en- 
terpriſes, and can get once fairly in- 
to the Mediterranean, ſhemay ſhew us 


ſhe has the only troops ſufficiently ac- 


will probably be wiſe enoughto keep up 
that knowledge by frequent wars. Any 


other power, who may have occaſion 


to attack them, would perhaps do 
well to borrow a Ruſſian General, 
and ſome other of their officers. _ 

To be conquered by a civilized 
and generous nation would be a 


happy event. for theſe poor Africans. 


They have latterly been ſaved from 


1t—we can hardly tell how, or why, 
when we confider the enterpriſing 
ſpirit of modern Europe. | 


It has 


probably been owing to our exhauſt. 


ing wars with each other, and to 


thoſe apparently greater objects of the 


Weſtern and Eaſtern worlds, in 


ſearch of gold, But it may juſtly be 
doubted, if thoſe objects be greater. 
Theſe northern parts of Africa are 
capable of all ſorts of uſeful produc- 
tions, of more value than gold, and 


nearer home. 


It is not improbable that France 
| may be approaching to a late of po- 
I | pulationand enterpriſe that may make 
| opeaking of the piratical States of 
| Barbary, with ſome of which (par- 
| ticularly Morocco) this Author had 
a opportunity of becoming perſonally | 
| acquainted, by a temporary reſidence | 
| among them on public buſineſs, he 


ſuch colonization and conqueſt occur 
and become neceſſary to her, or at 


leaſt to join in ſuch a ſcheme, if it 
ſhould once become the faſhion. And 
if her government can ever be ſteady 


enough, in any ſyſtem; or if ſhe ſhould. 


ever recover her conſtitution, which 


ſome of their ſpeculative men think _ 


poſſible, and which I do not think 


improbable; ſhe would then be too 
powerful, and give law to Europe. 


Egypt ought, perhaps, to be the firſt 
country in Africa to be conquered 


and 
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and colonized from Europe, on ac- 
count of its ſingular ſituation. 
rounded by deſerts, it would be eaſily 
defended againſt all its neigbbours. 
Wealthy, ſcientific, and diſciplined 
nations, are not in theſe days to be 
conquered by crowds of barbarians : 
the modern expenſive ſciences of 


fortification, and war in general, 


form their ſecurity. Then the reſt of 


the northern African coaſt might be 


gradually ſubdued and civilized into 


{mall colonies and good government. 


But it would require fume of our 
Penns and Franklins to eſtabliſh, or 
improve upon the Engliſh conſtituti— 


on here: only they muſt be warriors; 
that would be indiſpenſable in this 


| ſituation, and is generally ſo in every 
great character. Neither the govern- 
ment nor character of the French will 


_ anſwer for colonization. I believe 
the legiſlator for theſe countries 
ſhould be born in England, or in 


Engliſh America ; and yet he muſt 


likewiſe be well acquainted with the 
European, the Aſiatic, and African | 
nations, of which his ſubjects would 


here conliſt; and he mult be a great 
ſoldier—ignorant of nothing. Theſe 
and other requiſites ſeem to me indiſ- 


penſable in the character of a great 
lawgiver, and muſt render it the rareſt 


character upon earth. 


Portugal, in the times of her ſpirit, 
wiſdom, and glory, during the reigns 


of her Johns, and Emanuels, attempt- 
ed conquelt and colonization here 
too; and with great ſucceſs, con- 


colony in this country. Now, it is, 
perhaps, only to be accompliſned by 
the united force of different ſtates, as 
it has been prevented by their mutual 
jealouſies. l 5 


Perpetual war is probably the true 


ſpirit of Mahomediſm ; and When | 


Sur- 
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| they ceaſe to be conquerors, + 


ſatisfy France and Prullia, and 


| ſeas may regain their former impon 


arts, and industry. The practicabiiiſ 


— 


| ſequences, they may probably do 0 


it may be brought about withoy 


the lead in thoſe conqueſts. When 


world. 


future probability, of more impor: 
tance to this part of the world, and 


perceived from the hiſtory of Carthaze 
of Rome, and of Portugal. Thek 


proved nations. 


along this fine African coaſt, and it 
ſidering the times and circumſtances. | 
Ry a little more wiſdom, ſteadineſs, 
and diſcipline; —with lefs jealouſy, | 
and more aflitance from Ferdinand 
of Arragon, ſhe might have fixed a 


ed thoſe events, by giving Minord 
to Ruſſia, and thereby, per» 


bd 2 2 Ney Are 
nothing, their government being ank 
C) 


tor the arts of peace. It is only wy 
or ſome ſuch powerful motive of 10 
ceſſity that can induce them to mow 
with any order or exertion, Sg that 
whenever the European nations en 
agree about the meaſures and c. 
| hat 
they pleaſe with both the Europesg 
and African Muſſulmans. Perhap 


France, or a leait without her tak 


Auſtria and Ruſſia can agree, angean 
| vet 
.. J , 00 

get fairly to the Nediterranem, 
then Greece and others, both ney 
and old countries, may flouriſh: tho? 


tance, and theſe fertile African coaſt 
become again the granaries of the 
There is no apparent re 
volution ariſing in the horizon of 


to the improvement of mankind, than 
that of their commerce, population, 


and utility of ſuch meaſures may he 


countries have always received colo. 
nies, and have been improved by 
them; it is of conſequence, that 
they ſhonld come from the molt im. 
Mahomedan cot- 
queſt from Aſia having ſpread itfel 


being left there ſo long to degens 
rate, and then to infeſt and plagt 
the reſt of the world, is a great ſham? 
to poliſhed Europe. But ſhe mo 
probably, in time, recover and alt 
her natural ſuperiority here t00, ® 
the Mahomedan power declines 
Lf we had been better and more Ihe 
ral politicians, we might have haſtete 


more efteQually ſecuring to uten, 
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a hare of the beneficial conſequences. 
| When governments {hall have 
learned to act on great and liberal 
| principles, and ſhall have taught 
| mankind to tolerate and enrich each 
other, Mahomedans wonld make 
better ſabje&s when ſabordinate 
wan when in power. Thoſe wio. 
q were left in Spain and Portugal were, 
q and would probably have continued, | 
very good ſubjects, if thoſe govern- 
ments had known how to treat them. 
Here the natives, the people in gene 
ral, might be brought to join againſt 


© their preſent rulers, notwithitanding [- 


W their religion. 

E Theſe political ſpeculations I think 
J of importance, and you muit have 
E them as they occur. This ſtate of 
barbariſm (as we may affect to ſtyle 
it), and their wilful ignorance of 
our arts and fancied improvements, 
may not be ſo improper for poor and 
E mountainous count: ies, in ſome parts 
of the world: but it is ſurely a pity, 
that ſuch rich and improveable plains 
ſo near to us, ſhould remain in a con- 
dition ſo depopulated, and in fuch 
poor cultivation, loſt, as it were, to 
E mankind, The Romans thought ſo 
of theſe countries, and ated from that 
VVVVVVVVV 

. You know the women are jealouſ- 


) ly guarded, and are ſeldom ſeen here, | 
except ſome of the loweſt, the domeſtic | 


and aged; but all of them are then 
covered up to the eyes with woolen, 

aud over the ſame ſome dirty rag, 
E marked and ſullied with the breath, 
| and only the eyes to be ſeen in ghaſt- 
I ly tare, They are generally inclin- | 
Jed to be fat and ſhort, and have an 
1 odd, and to us a moſt ungraceful, 


bearance; round, ſhapeleſs woolen | 


bundles, moving along; certainly 
ever very cleanly nor deſirable, at 
bealt according to our taſte, 
Where women are to be conſidered 


only as domeſtic ſlaves, and marriage 


a kind of purchaſe, they can have no 


curious. 


Voglt or influence. in ſociety, which | 


therefore can hardly be poliſhed or 


improved. By this excluſion of the 
ſex, there will not remain ſufficient 


motive, means, nor uſes for intro- 


ducing the agreeable arts; and we 
know that the agreeable and the uſe - 


fu] arts are mutually connected, and 

muſt aſſiſt and produce each other. 
Nations halt or ſtop at different 

ſtages of civilization. In the Eaſt, ſo- 


ciety has been ſtopped and fixed al- 


ways at too early a ſtage of its pro- 
greſs, viz. during the periods while 


women were yet conſidered as a kind 
of private property, or plunder; and 


ſo it threatens long to remain over a 


great part of the earth—an eternal 


diſgrace to human nature.” 

Ihe principles laid down through- 
out this work are on ſuch a ſuperior 
ſcale of benevolence and public ſpirit 
as cannot fail to intereſt every read - 
er. 


are capable of conceiving and feeling 


SS 


| Remarks 2 France, Se. by ITajor 


Fardine. 


s Author's obſervations and 
remarks on the government, 


people, and literature of France, are 
When theſe letters were 
written, the preſent revolution in that 


kingdom was little apprehended. Major 


ardine thus introduces his remarks : 


OF the different countries I viſit, 
I have neither time nor intention to 
trouble you with much of the preſent 
faſhionable ſtyle of inν⁰u in natural 


hiſtory or antiquities, nor to give you 
an itinerary catalogue of all the 
ſizhes to be ſeen, Without ſome ob- 


: ject Or principle in view, the daily ac- 


cumulation of little facts and parti- 
culars tends only to increaſe the per- 
plexity and contuſion, or to enlarge the 

JJ & Vos 


There is a pleaſure attending a 
liberal cultivation of the noble ſenti- 
ments of humanity, of which all who 


Sx SS _ 
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continue to ſucceed each other, and to 
perplex mankind before they arrive 
at the truth of importance. I like beſt 
the theory or ſyſtem which is formed 
on the ſpot, with the knowledge of the 


facts; thoſe framed in our cloſets 


are generally wrong. Of the two 
claſſes of objects in this world, men 


and things, I think the latter occu- 


pres too much the attention of travel. 
lers, to the neglect of the former, 
which is certainly the moſt im- 
portant. OS | 


We have only to lock round us in a 


few different countries to ſee, that on 


government and legiſlation depends 


the greateſt part of the happineſs of 
mankind ; and yet theſe important 
objects ſeem now the leaſt attended 


to. by our modern travellers ; nay, | 
they ate in ſome danger of being en- 
tirely excluded, under the now dil- | 


graceful name of politics, from our 


catalogue of ſubjects of enquiry. The 
ſages of antiquity—an Herodotus, a 
Pythagoras, a Lycurgus—-thought 
 Otherwile ; to obſerve the Jaws, conſti- 


zutions, and manners, of other coun 


ohject of attention, and other things in 


cucugh tor yaur notice and mine—lfe 


being too ſhort to form voluminous 


—— . 


| 


{ce proportion to their connection 
with him : not that T intend to at- 
_ tempt any thing like a complete ac- 
count of any nation or people: a few | 
hort ſketches and reflections on the 
men or things, as they may chance to 
ſtrike me where J travel or reſide, I 
mean to continue: and with as much 
caution as praQticable againſt natural | 
. er habitual prejudices, mean to at- 
_ terpt at once to give you ſuch truths 
as may ſeem to me of importance 


| 
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| hoards preparing for ſuture and un- 
certain theories, which may yet long 


ſhall not think my labour loft. 


hardly begun to learn wiſdom ofezch 


| may be built a large and neceflary 
tries, in order to improve their own, | 
were then thought to be motives of 
travel worthy of the wiſeſt and greateſt 
men. . OR 1 85 
In ſhort, T am habitually inclined reading will give but imperfect ideas, 
to conſider man as always the firſt | 


you only a few remarks en Fa, 


| known to vou than you to them. 


two races of people, 


on. If I can ſometimes ſuccced in 
pointing out the right road or Proper 


for obſervation are yet nearly exhaut. 
| ed: you future travellers may comfon 
' yourſelves that much real information 


travel and mingle with each other; 


ing too much; they may direct you | 
to uſeful and real knowledge, but can 


collections of little facts, and wait for 
the concluſions of philoſophers there. 


object to be purſued in travelling, [ 


We need not fear that the ſubjeas 


is yet to be gathered even in the mo} 
beaten paths of your predeceſſors, and 
you may know that nat'ons have 


other, and that none of them are ve 
{ſufficiently acquainted, mixed, and 
connected, to be much benefited by 
their reſpective improvements; but 
as they mix and become more intimate 
ly united, the better it will be for the 
whole; ſo that we are every way 
encouraged and invited by nature to 


and this is much better than reading 
about one another in books from 
which I wiſh you to beware ot expet- 


ſeldom ſupply its place; on them 


part of the ſtructure of education, but 
not the whole, as ſome of our learned, 
fear, are too apt to imagine: to know, 
we muſt ſee at leaſt : in many things 


and particularly in objects of fight. 
Of the French nation I ſhall give 


Stationary in the centre of the civiliſed 
world, their character, biſtory, and 
their influence, are too generally 
known and felt to require much more 
iNoftration—they are as yet better 


Small as the diſtance is that ſeparates 
the two nations, in the firſt boat you 
may obſerve upon their coaſt, may 5 
ſeen the great difference between lle 
and that differ 
ence appears, eſpecially at firſt, to be 
much in ſayour of our countt iet, 
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The Engliſh ſailors who navigate our 
| veſſels are ſtrong, ſilent, laborious, 
| methodica! ; thoſe on board the French 
| veſſels and boats are a poor, weak, 
and ragged race, wrangling and buſtl- 
ia, rather than working, with great 
bpoiſe but little ſkill, the effects not 
l correiponding to their apparent exer- 

tions. On examining the workman- 

© ſhip and materials of every thing 
about them—of their veſſels, utenſils, 
| clotling—we may already draw con- 

E clufions of the inferior ſtate of the | 

E uſeful arts and induſtry of France. | 
Nor do we find reaſon to change our 

opinion on going aſhore—whether we 

inſpect the town or country, the ſhops, | 

E houſes, offices, the fields, fences, 

| carriages, cattle, or their different 

E tradeſmen at work; the Engliſh fu 

periority is every where manifeſt in 

all kinds of workmanſhip, and more 
particularly where ſtrength is required 
either in the work or workmen. _ 
| Generally bad mechanics, they can 
ſeldom make any thing ſtrong with- 
cout making it clumſy, nor contrive 
any machine to anſwer different pur- | 
| poſes without making it too compli- 
cared. And it ſeems as if all the bad 
materials of Europe came to the | 

French market, as iron, timber, lea- 

ther, tools, and various matters for 
different trades and manufactures. 


engroſſes the beſt of the produce in 
many things throughout the commer- 
cial world 
friend B's books the difference he 
makes in the price of inſurance between 
a French and an Enliſh ſhip. 
4 lee neither truth nor wiſdom in 
preaching the doctrine that one ſome 
uwes hears maintained of late by 
ome young men, that their ſeamen 
aecvery way equal to ours. | 
In ſome caſes we may ſtill think 
our prejudice not ill founded, of one 
aglinman being equal to two 


— L already know ſeveral 


You may ſee in our | 
| {ant. 


in which the work commonly | 


done is at leaſt in that proportion. I 
think they are evidently a more feeble 
race, and do not probably exert the 


ltrength they have, equal to our works 
men. But they have far more vivacity, 


cheerfulneſs, and good humour, a 


reltleſs activity, and may ſeldomer be 


inclined toidleneſs than Engliſh work- 


men, though their labour is leſs pro- 
ductive. 


have done. 
more hands then we do to the ſame 


kind of work. You know the exam 


ple of three men to fix a horſe-ſhoe, 
which with us is done by one. 

With theſe prepoſſeſſions, fo readi- 
ly ſuggeſted by firſt appearances, and 


| perhaps a little out of humour with 
ſome unexpected troubles and difficul- 


ties in getting What we want, which 


is not uncommon here, we may re- 


quire ſome time to become ſufficient- 


ly cool and impartial to perceive _ 
what is really good or worthy of imi- 


tation. You may not, for example, 
at firſt attend to their excellent police, 
to their ſpacious and ſuperior man- 
ner of building, though badly finiſh- 
ed, to their polite and agrez.vle 


manner, to their eaſy and ſimple 
ways of contriving in ſome o the 


conveniences and common modes of 


| life, and to the habits of economy 
Indeed the London market, I believe, | 


which cur children may learn. The 


{mall expence and trouble attending 


their drels, ſocieties, balls, theatres, 
we find very comtortable and plea- 


. think we can already perceive 


that, notwithſtanding their poverty 
and weaknels, they may be a happier 
| people than we. They fortunately | 


think they have every thing comme il 


faut, while we, ſullenly wite and 
profound, are diſcontented with much 


of our own, and with ſtill more of 
theirs. We pretend to find among 
them many things deteſtable, much 


below, and very little above medio- 


crity, except their own conceit of 
| 4 R 2 them- 
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They ſeem not ſo much en- 
groſfed by their work, as in haſte to 
They generally employ 
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the 


themſelves, wich perhaps happily | with ornaments, and withcut ſult. 


for them, paſſes all ordinary bounds.“ 
The obſervations on Spain forma 
curious and entertaining part of this 
work: from the account of Portugal 
we ſhall extract ſome part of this Au- 


thor's remarks on the renovation of 


the city of Liſbon, fince its deſtruc- 


tion by the great and memorable 
earthquake, about go years ago: 


« Liſbon. — Here, even more than 
in other great towns, the benevolent 
mind is wounded in viewing the Mix- 
ture of luxury and miſery, the di- 
treſſing extremes of poverty and af 
fluence, in a thouſand ways. 
melancholy hiſtory of its deſtruction 
by the carthquake in 1755 is well 


known. It is ſtill rebuilding on a 


plan of the Marquis de Pombal's, 
which, though noble and magni- 


ficent, is rather gigantic, and barba 


. rouſly great, tho* a Liſpagnole. This 


town was always remarkable, I be- 
Heve, for being at once ſumptuous 
and naſty, and will probably be ſo 


Kill. Phe ſmell of the tide at low 


water is very diſagreeable in all the 
lower parts, as well as that of every 


houſe you enter. Common ſewers, 


cleanlineſs, internal conveniencies, 
have all been too much ſacrificed to 
external appearance, which, aſter all, 
is in a bad ſtyle of architecture; im- 
menſe ranges of building without 
Ps oY 2 . 2 . 

Parts, ill proportioned and divided: 


it is obvious, that nothing but the out- 
ſide drawings of the elevations have 

been previouſly conſidered, and that | 

the art and artiſt have been controlled 

bythe ignorance of power. We may 


form opinions of a nation from their 
taſte in the arts, and ſtyle of their pub- 


lic buildings. Sacrificing too muchto 
_ appearances, to graces 
ments, may be the vice of the age. 


and orna- 


Wiſdom ſaid, Let the uſeſul be orna- 


mented; but Folly reverſed the or- 


der of the ſentence, and ſubſtituted 
acceſſory for the principal. 
Where you fee trivial things crowded 


Defence of Mr Moorhouſe. 


him. This noble fituation certain 
deſerved the beſt plan poflible. Na 


ſite, and this city, for the capi. 
SPE. 2 . 4 
tal of the peninſula; and if the Fils 


F- olleffion of the whole.” 


147 * while 
cient ſpaces of relief or repoſe jor nde M reae 
eye, from the extremes of coniukon, Kd 
or of uniformity; from the lotty in! 
domes or ranges of columns, wh; o 
nothing of importance is either tv be M ccol 
covered or ſupported; you May de- proc 
duce the imbecility of the artilt, d e! 
partly of the nation where he could gene 
be employed in preference. Ie Nie 
miniſter had certainly great merit in Funde 
getting the city rebuilt at allz and odd 

chere is a grandeur and fubinuty, tea 
thou gh a want of talte and icicnce, n im 
| his idea; but we ſhould have expected een 
The | a real great man to have encuurzved Peer, f 
the artitts, foreign and native, by pro. Het ni 
moting a competition tor the bet Hand 
plan, inſtead of entorcing his own, agi 
| We find bim, like many other great iithe 
men, not exempt from the weakneſ divic 
of fancying te knew every thing del. 1 
ter than any body elie; he had the 1 


misfortune of being beyond controk 
No man choſe to preſume to under 
liand even his own trade equaliy wil 


ture ſecms to have marked out this 


had moved their Court thither, wel 
poſterity might now have beci m 


; i E Ire] 
ES © 
The Defence of Mr. Michael Mir et! 
_ houſe, Svo. Pp. 128. Price 18. bl. 1 1 
XNA R. Michakl Moon ho lit K. 
his handicraft employment(# 178 

toon as he was converted) 10 rn WW: 
methodiſt preacher ; avd according , earl 
to his own account, has ſuffered der of þ 
much from the petty intrigues of Mr, 1 8 
Weſley's confidential friends and fas 1 ) be 
vourites, who ejected him from the = 
© connexion,” for ſpeaking bold cruths Wn 270 
lmproper perſons were admitted into | 3 
the 5 connexion,” and ſuppored "7. zelt) 


Ihe Mr. Moorhouſe was left to 
reach and ſtarve on buttermilk 
Did potatoes.” We cannot help 
inking that he has ſuffered un) ultly, 
Although this ſtrange, rhaptodical, | 
E:coherent pamphlet will perhaps 
Procure him ſew friends, it any readers. 
Pt his dear wife,“ he ſays, Her 
eoeralway of living, notwithſtanding 
Ihe affliction and ſickneſs the laboured 
under, being with child, was for the 
moſt part of the time as follows: 
Pread and milk for breakfaſt, ſung a 
Wymn and went to prayer; boiled a | 
few potatoes for dinner, read a chap- 
ier, fung a hymn, and went to prayer; 
Wat night ſupped on bread and milk, 
Band cloſed the day with reading, 
ſinging, and prayer.*—How many of 
the wives of the beneficed clergy thus | 
divide their time between prayer and 
Feria EY.” EE es 


ET He late Earl of Abercorn was 
born in the year 1712, and ſuc- 
ceeded his father in 1744. He was 
the only nobleman in the kingdom 
act of the Blood Royal) who united 
un his own perſon the honours of the 


3 
37 
85 
= 
7 

"4 


E lreland. 


I His Lordſhip died unmarried; he | 
Vas ſummoned by writ to the Houſe | 
of Peers in Ireland in 1736, ſucceed- 
1 ed his father as Earl of Abercorn Jan. 
3, 1744, and was created Viſcount 
on the Sth of Auguſt | | 

Eon 0,5... mentor St. Germain s. His Lord- 
ſhip has died poſſeſſed of an immenſe 
property. Beſides his landed eſtates 


Hamilton 


„„ 
His Lordſhip was remarkable in 
| early life for the Riffneſs and auſterity 
1 of his manners, When the preſent | 
| Queen landed from Germany, Lord | 
1 Abercorn had the honour of receiving 
at his houſe, where the and her 
F lute ſlept. 
Vent to St 


| jelty thanke 


| Peerage of England, Scotland, and 


Anecdotes of the Zarl of Abercorn, 


So after his Lordſhip 
. James's, when his Ma 


trouble: 


713 
the Queen, ſaying, he was afraid her 
viſit had given him a good deal of 
66 A 
replied his Lordthip. _ 

His brother, who is a Church - 
man, once ſolicited him to apply for 


ſwer was equally laconic and ſub- 


_ Gantial:—*© 1 never alk any favours 
 —]Jncloſed' is a deed of annuity for 


ioool. a year. Your's, Aztrcorx.” 


He 


burgh once a year, where he remain=- 


ed five or fix weeks; but, contrary to 
the maxims of Scots hoſpitality, he 


was highly offended if any perſon pre- 


mality of a card of invitation. Dr, 


| Robertſon, the celebrated hiſtorian, 
| not aware of this, went to pay his re- 


| 444444444444 + | 


© Anecdotes of the late Earl of Abercorn. | 
are gs | withing to pay a compliment to the 


ſpects to the noble Earl, and found 
him walking in a {hrubbery which had 
been lately planted. The Doctor, 


ſoil, obſerved, the ſhrubs had grown 


conſiderably ſince his Lordſhip's laſt 
viſit. They have nothing elle to 


do,“ replied his Lordlhip; and, im- 
mediately turning on his heel, left 


| the Doctor, without uttering another 
"ward: | | 8 


Iheſe were the peculiarities of his 
character, and they were ſuch as 
made him very unpopular in his na- 
tive Sountt 7: TT 


He is ſucceeded in his honours and 
| eſtates by his nephew, the Hon. John 


James Hamilton, Member of Parlia- 


which are very extenfive, he has left 
upwards of 200,000l. in money, the 


The property of Lord Abercorn 
is very well conditioned 16,000. a 


d him for his attention to | 


year; he had long managed it him» 


good deal indeed,” 


| a living, which was vacant, and in 
the gift of the Crown. 
| near-1000l. a year. Lord A.'s an- 


It was worth 


generally viſited his ſeat at 
Duddingſtone in the vicinity of Edin- 


ſumed to vilit him without the for- 
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mortgage. — 
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neſs to all around him. 
phew, Mr. Hamilton, the Member, 
he had given 4000l. a- year. 


Gr IDDODDOCCODLIOHCDYS the 


To the Editor. 


As [ "find it is a favourite part of your 


Plan to inſert Original Letters of ſuch 


Perſons as have been remarkable in 


their day, I have here ſent you an 
Ortcinat LETTER, of the late rev. 
_ prous and learned Mr. James Hervey. | 


It ſhews the worthy Author in a truly 
amiable light; and though many may not 
much admire the peculiar religious ſen- 


 timents it contains, yet every one whoſe 
Heart is warmed with the ſpirit of | 
Pbilantbropy will peruſe it with pleaſure. | 


Des Jam, c. 
Dran Ma. W— | 


Weſlon, Feb. 21, 1 746. 


7T BELIEVE I muſt anſwer your 


1 favour and Mrs. W 5 8 both 


under one; or rather, anſwer your's 


and acknowledge her's: ſo that this 


ticket may ſerve as a note under m 


band, whereby T own the obligation, 


| and make myfelf reſponſible. 


| s Your ſpouſe informed me, that you 
Ws concerned that the little money | 
left in your hands has not been remitted 


to me. But, dear Sir, I am glad on this 


account; if it may be a means of cheriſſi- 


ing one of the leaſt of our Redeemer's 
Brethren, or the meaneſt of his Mem- 


bers, I rejoice that it has not been re- 


turned. | 


Vou did right in delivering a guinea 
to Mis. V for the benefit o®poor 


= 
F . 


_ widow C 


Or 


— If Molly L. 


Betty P— are in want, by all means 


let them be relieved. Tell them I pre 


| Original Letter of the late Mr Hervey. 
Felf, and with fingular ſucceſs, It 
ſhould at the ſame time be ſaid, he 
was as ſucceſsful] in the uſe of it, for 
he had been magnificent in his kind- 
To his ne- 


| tain of love, the adorable Friend of fin 


| little better than cruelty, if compard 


the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 


| faith in his all-prevailing mediation, Of 


— 


the tendereſt mercics of the moſt be. 


*. 


ſent them each with a crown, and b. 
pleaſed to give it them in my name; af, 
ſuring them that I give it with the m. 
moſt readineſs. es 
And bid them think, if a poor mor. 
tal, a wretched ſinner, is ſo ready 90 
help them according to his ability, hoy 
much more ready is the infinitely com. 
pathonate Saviour ofthe World to pity 
all their miſeries, and comfort them in 
all their troables. If poor dult a0 
aſhes has a heart to pity them, hoy 
inconceivably more willing 's the Foun. 


ners, to hear their prayers, and fulſi al 
their deſires! O! let them know, tha 


neficent among the children of men ar 


with the marvellous loving-kindnels of 
Was it in my power, I woald willing 
ly do more for them. But let them re 
member, that the power of the bleſſel 
Jeſus knows no limits. What canndt 
He do for their ſouls ? He is able to 
c fulfil all their wants according to tis 
riches in glory.” He is able to do er- 
ceeding abundantly, even above all that 
they can alk or think. They canndt 
labour under ſo much guilt, as He ta 
of atoning merit; they cannot compan 
of ſo much indigence, as He has ot jul 
tifying righteounels ; and be their cate 
ruptions ever ſo ſtrong, they are nothing 
nothing te the effectual working 6 1 
mighty ſpirit. O! it is impoſivie w 
imagine, how rich our divine Mattef 
in goodneſs, and how mighty in po dt. 
Therefore, if they want a more lively 


a more ardent love of his unſpc:ladl 
goodneſs ; if they want more abundall 
communications of his ſanctifying 1 
or of all ſpiritual bleſſings ; let them 90 
cheriſh unworthy donbts concern 
their gracious Redeemer. Vo * 
believe me, when I make profeſſions 
kindneſs; and ſhall they not much F 
ther believe the faithful and true * 
neſs —when He ſays, 1 F 


Pidture of a Faſhionable Female. 


mouth wide, and I will bil it;“ when | 


| He ſays, / Whatſoever ye ſhall aſk the 


Father in my name, I will give it.” We 


ire not ſtraitened in the tenderneſs of 
Chriſt's bowels, or in the power of his 


hand; O! let us not be ſtraitened in 


ſcanty expectations and feeble faith. 


. Perhaps my poor friends my feel N 
| themſelves a little inclined to love the | 
@ giver of ſuch a mite. If they ſhould 


tel themſelves ſo diſpoſed, O ! let them 


E conſider, what reaſon, what moſt abun- 


dant reaſon they have to adore and love 


E their moſt merciful Redeemer. - Ther Fo - e 
| {From Diſcourſes by the rev. Richard 
Polwhele, 2 vol. 7s. Ko 
wem; but Jeſus who reigns in glory, 55 | 
did both for their ſake.— Had their | 


© friend never ſhed his blood for them ; 
E their friend never laid down his life for 


friend been poſſeſſed of a thouſand lives, 


4 to rely more chearfully on his all- ſuffi- 
cieney -and of ſtirring them up to love 


tin more unfeignedly ? And if fo, it 
Vill be a gift indeed. © 
| The remainder of the money be 


| 

WE for the uſe of the poor widow. C—, 
5 My heart yearns over her, becauſe ſhe 
known what it is to live in affluent 
ccumſtances, and therefore muſt be 
{ 


f poverty. She is alſo at a diſtance from 
! ber kindred and father's houſe, and on 
{ Pat account malt feel more heavineſs in 
þ Per heart, and cannot expect ſo much 
amiſeration as if ſue was among her | 
a kuons. My humble ſervice to vour | 


ended with theſe conſiderations, may be 
Ja means of ſhewing the tender compaſ- 


pleased to depoſit with Mrs. W 


more ſenſibly pinched with her preſent 


acquaintance your late brother's widow. 


and had he ſurrendered them all to do | 


— — 


E them good; then, with what gratitude | 
and love would they have thought upon 
his name. But the life of the bleſſed 
E Jeſus was of more worth then the lives 
of all mortals ; yet this was freely reſign- 
ech, this was given to tortures and death | 
bor them. How then ſhould they be 
© {oft in admiration of ſuch goodneſs! how 
& ſnould their hearts glow with gratitude 
for ſuch amazing loving-kindneſs! 
Pho knows but this little gift, if at- No huſband, in her ſociety, can ex- 
pect any rational enjoyment. The 
; | feaſt of reaſon is not for characters, 
© tions of their Saviour—of inclining them | 


folly, they look forward, (fince they 
bave generally a regard for matri- 


as performing thoſe duties of a wife, 
which her diſſipated habits muſt lead 
| her to violate in every inſtance, _ 
would be abſurd and prepoſterous, 


real intereſtts—her inattention to his 


extravagance—her contempt of æco- 


ſpouſe and father, the Captain and his 
wife, and with the reſt of my Bideford 


Pray recommend me in the kindeſt man- 


ner to Mr. A.- 
all your other neighbours that remember 


their once unworthy Paſtor, and their 
conſtantly affectionate friend, | 


J. HERVEY. 


debe D LOSS 


_ The Faſhionable T. emale. 


(2 HOULD a character, like this, 
J diſgrace the marriage-ſtate, we 
| can hardly imagine her connected 
with a man of principle or prudence. 
© Few men, indeed, though diſ- 


domeſtic endearments. Notwith- 
ſtanding their youthful days have 
been marked by intemperance or 


mony, whatever they profeſs) to the 
ſtill pleaſures of conjugal affection. 


who know no luxury than mere ani- 
mal indulgence. To repreſent her 


Her indifference to her huſband's 


withes—her oppoſition to every lau- 
dable meaſure that might interrupt 


nomical principles—her averſion, in 


| ſhort, from every thing that may 
wear the appearance of duty, mult. 


extifgpiſh each ſpark of connubial 
ſatisfaction, and finally involve the 
moſt affluent, in difficulties and diſtreſs. 


If ſhe bear children, the will | 
2 „„ look 


and his ſpouſe, and 


ſolute as herſelf, regard lightly the 
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cation. To conſult their real advan- 


| Z 716 


abandoned to 
tions and purſuits, will be a ſure pre- 


don. Woe 8 


look on them as ſo many incum- 


brances, or clogs on her enjoyment; 


and, conſequently, neglect their edu- 


tage, ſhe is totally unqualified; 
though, for exterior accompliſh- 
ments, ſhe may poſſibly provide her 
daughters with domeſtic inſtructors; 


or place them in ſome public ſemi- 


nary, where affectation, and vanity, 
and vice are early nurſed and cheriſh- 
ed. In ſhort, as her offspring may 
probably reſemble herſelf, to bear 


children will be to injure ſociety by 
the multiplication of her own image 


into greater varieties of evil. 
The corruption of her ſervants, 
their own inclina- 


Jude to the more general, though 


| lefs viſible influence of her contagious 
example. Tis not in her own houſe 
only, that the unprincipled female 
adminiſters the poiſon. Every wo- 
man of faſhion hath a portentous in- 
fluence on the public manners. And 
its extent is, indeed, truly alarming, 


when even the miniſters of our holy 


religion have unbluſhingly ſacrificed 
the, decorum of order, and the ap- 


— 


pearances of decency, to a falſe and 


a frivolous politeneſs. 


But, ſurely, we cannot long con- 
template her character as unfiniſhed 
by the touch of looſer gallantries, at 
a ſeaſon when matrimonial fidelity 
is ſo generally diſcountenanced and 


degraded. The violation of the 


marriage bed is ſo familiar in the fa- | act 
| how can ſhe ſupport the thoughts of 


{hionable world, that the moſt no- 


torious proſtitution hath been chari- 
tably termed, innocent intrigue? 


and all its horrors ſoothed away by 


the illuſion of a few ſoft epithets. 
An adulterous connection, therefore, 


too commonly fills up the meaſure of 


Her ſins, and cloſes the diſſipation of 


the. miſerable wanderer. It is this 


hnrrizs her to infamy and deftruc- 


* 
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completes the ſcene of depravity, and 


| 1 . - | c » , h 1 : Fe 
Roger Experienced the ſlichteſt ſatis. 
faction, can be no mortihcation to her 


may poſſibly endeavour t. turn her 


gion? Through her whole life, ſhe 
| hath violated every duty towards 


in her heart, © that there was nd 
| God.” 
time in folly and fin, and trembling 


conſcious of having provoked the 
| wrath of Him, to whom ſhe mult ac 


' contaminated—loathſome, through 


4 


To be divorced from the conjws 
gal and maternal ſcene, where the 


inſenſible heart. 
But, if we keep her fil] before 
our eyes, we ſhall quickly ſe he 
wrinkled by every ſpecies of diſtreſ 
and grown gray in laſciviouſneſz 
with the inclination to vice withou 
the power of ſinning. oe 
In this diſcopſolate ſituation, fy 


thoughts to repentance. But, alas 
it is too late: ſhe had ſo long love 
the world, that ſhe could not diſen . 
gage herſelf from it, while any ſparks 
of paſſion remained to be kindled ins 
toa flame. Every incentive is now 
extinguiſhed, The ties of the world 
are broken; becauſe ſhe is become in- 
capable of any attachment. How, in 
this condition, can ſhe think of rel. 


man. Of God ſhe hath: never 
thought—or, if ſhe have, ſhe hath ſaid 


She may utter, perhaps, at 
this juncture, a few faint ſupplict 
tions“ but words without thoughts 
never. to Heaven go? 

Conſcious of having waſted all her 
over the grave where her body ſhal 
ſhall ſhortly be the prey of repliles- 


count for all her words and actions, 


judgment? She now, for the ft 
time, views her ſoul, the exiſtence 
of which ſhe ſcarce had felt before 


maſs of ſin, yet deſtined to appear be» 
fore God, in the fight of men an 
Angels! and death is faſt approach. 
ing. Let us draw a veil 2 
agonies—they are too dreadful wt 
contemplation !? LY 


MarGHERITA. 


bare already given ſome plealing ex- 
tracts, we find the profligate hero of 


E himſelſparticularly to ſignora Sporza, 


enjoyed a temporary protection — 
On taking his leave, one day, of 


E the other. 


received him with more frankneſs 


2 
* 


E td the benign influence of the ſauff- 


withdrew. 


| TN the progreſs of that excellent | 
Fork Zeluco, from which we 


it ſmitten with the beauty of a young 
© 1ady at the opera-houſe in Naples. 
E This induced him (Zeluco) to attach 


at whoſe houſe Laura, the young lady, 
aod her mother, madam Zeidlitz, 


ſignora Sporza, he happened to let | 
china ſauff box he had taken off the 

© table, fall on the hearth, where it 
E inſtantly ſhivered in pieces. After 
making becoming apologies, he took | 
bis leave, and the ſame day ſent a 
gold ſnuff-box, enriched with dia- 
monds, with a letter to ſignora Sporza, 
intreating her to accept of the one as 
an atonement for having deſtroyed 


| Some few days after this, Zeluco | 
again waited on ſignora Sporza. She 


than at his laſt viſit; he imputed this 


They talked for a while on the 
common incidents of the place; of a 

new finger that was expected; of a 
Violent exploſion which had happened 
che preceding night from Mount Ve- 
ſuvius: of the queen's having ſeemed 
out of humour at the laſt gala; of a 
man who had ſtabbed his rival in the 

| firect at mid-day, and then had taken 
1 refuge in a church; of a religious | 
Proceſſion that was to take place next 
morning, and of a ball in the even- 


| Ztluco endeavoured to turn the 
| Converſation from thoſe topics, fo as 
ang 3 might ſeem to fall undeſignedly 
ö N K : 28 was the object of his 


| The affecting Story of CamiLLo and 
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their appearane. 1 
his is your benefactor, Camillo,“ 
| ſaid ſignora Sporza, addreſſing her- 
ſelf to the man, the generous per- 
ſon who enabled me to free you from 


| viſit. Signora Sporza obſcrving this 


expect two people immediately, to 
whom you have rendered a moſt eſ- 


| ſential ſervice; and you muſt permit 
them to thank you in the firſt place.“ 
He could not poſſibly comprehend 


her meaning: but ſoon after the maid 


introduced a very handſome young 
woman, plainly dreſſed, with a child 


in her arms, ſollowed by A genteel- 
looking man, who ſeemed to be a 


tr deſman, and a few years older 


than the woman. _ | 


Zeluco was greatly ſurpriſed at 


-peelon.... - 
ſignor,” ſaid the man, in a moſt re- 
ſpeaful yet manly manner; and 


although I do not abſolutely deſpair 
of being one day enabled to repay _ 
what you have ſo humanely advanced 


— 


to liberate me, yet I ſhall never be 
free from the ſtrong ſenſe of obliga- 


| tion I feel toward you.” 
box: as ſoon as he was ſeated ſhe | 
E Wiipered her maid, who inſtantly | 


Ah, ſignor!” cried the woman, 


deed you have done; you have pre- 
ſerved my ſweet infants from death; 
you have ranſomed my beloved huſ- 


my poor brain from madneſs. O, 
ſignor! had you but feen—— Here 


collection of her huſband's condition 
when in priſon, with the keen ſenſa- 
tions of gratitude, ſuppreſſed her 
voice; — ſhe was ready to faint;:— 
ber huſband ſnatched the child from 


down on a chair, which ſignora Sporza 


ſuddenly placed to receive her. 
e 4 8 


* 


ſaid, © I will give you the hiſtory of 
the ladies by and by, ſignor; but 1 
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I am greatly indebted to you, 


unable to contain herſelf, you do 
not know what a worthy and noble 
hearted man you have relieved; you 
do not know the extent of the bleſſed 


band from priſon, and you have faved 


the tears obſcured her fight; the re- 


her arms, and the poor woman ſunk 


Ca- 
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718 Ahecting Story of Camillo and Margherita. 
Camillo, with his child in one arm, 
ſupported his wife with the other; 
while ſignora Sporza chafed her tem- 
ples with aromatic ſpirits.— Mar- 
gherita will be well immediately, Ca- 
millo,” ſaid fignora Spor za; * ſee, 
the recovers already. Thank hea- 
ven,” cried Camillo with fervour ; he 
then begged leave to conduct his wife | 
| Home. Signora Sporza attended her 
with Camillo and the children into 
another room, ordered them ſome re- 
freſhment, and defired they might 
not leave the houſe till ſhe came 
back. HE. | „ 
All this was as great a myſtery to 
Zeluco as it is to the reader.—“ If | 
had fuſpected,“ ſaid ſignora Spot za 
to him, as ſhe returned to the room 
in which he had remained, that this 
poor woman would have been ſo much 
aàffected, I ſhould have ſpared you the 
 ſTeene, which I will now endeavour 
to explain:>I have known the 
young woman from her childhood; | remedy than marriage; and notvith: 
ſhe was always the moſt cheerful | ſtanding the numbers who have found 
Tweet-tempered creature I ever knew. | it a radical cure for love, to this cou- 
By my recommendation, on the death | ple it has hitherto proved incfleQua}; 
of her mother, ſhe was taken into the | in the opinion of the poor people 
fervice of, the Marcheſa de B 3 | themſelves, the diſeaſe rather gains 
and ina ſhort time ſhe became her | ground, although they have now been 
Tavourite maid. The marcheſa is li- married two complete years, and 
beral, and the girl was as happy as a | have two child ten. 
maid could be whoſe miſtreſs has the Be fo huſband, who was at fir 
misſortune of being put out of hu- employed in the coarſe preparatolſ 
mour every day as ſoon as ſhe riſes: | work for ſculptors, had himſelf be. 
the cauſe of ber ill humour was with- come a tolerable artiſt ; he redoubled 
out remedy, and grew daily more in- | his induſtry as his family increaſed 
veterate; it proceeded from her ob- | ard ſaved a litttle money, —Mat 
ſerving more grey hairs on her head, gherita on her part cheered him un- 
and more wrinkles on her face every | der his labour, by the moſt active a 
morning than ſhe had ſeen the day 


reſt of. the day. Meanwhile, 1, 
man who has juſt left us fell in loye 
with her, and the fell in love with 
bim; and from that moment the girls 
mind was more occupied with her 
lover than her miſtreſs; whoſe head, 
after this incident, was neither ſo ex. 
peditiouſly nor ſo neatly dreſſed ag 
formerly. When the marcheſa found 
out the cauſe of this alteration, ſhe 
was very much out of humour indeed, 
and told Margherita, that ſhe mut 
either give upall communication with 
the lover or with her:“ ſo you vil 
conſider the difference between me 
and him,“ continued ſhe, and then 
decide.“ Margherita accordingly did 
\ conſider the difference; and decided 
in favour of the man.—Aſter leaving 
the marcheſa, ſhe paſſed more of her 
time than ever with her lover; and 
their mutual love increaſed to a very 
alarming height. Neither of them, 
{ however, ever thought of any other 


_— —___w- 
—__ 


. — — 


| | | tention to family economy, by." 
before; but although her peeviſhnets | laſting good-humour, and undim. 


was diurnal, it did not laſt long at a 


time, for Margherita powdered her 
Hair with wonderful expedition; and. | 


us ſoon as her face was varniſhed, 


and her toilet finiſhed, ſhe contem- 


plated herſelf in the mirror with com- 
"p:acency, recovered her cheerfulneſs, 


and Margherita was happy for the 


niſhed affection. The bloom and 
growing vigour of their children 1 
a ſource of joyful foreboding to botl. 
| —It was delightful to contemplate 
the happineſs of this little family. 

_ often called on Margherita, pure 
to enjoy that happineſs; health, * 
tent, and mutual love reſided 0 0 


heir humble roof: obtaining with 


| difficulty the ſuperfluities, or even 
beceſſaries of life, they taſted plea- 
EF fare with a reliſh unknown to thoſe 
| who have the overflowing cup of en- 
| joyment conſtantly preſſed to their | 
3 lips. The gloom oh their poverty 
Was cheered by ſome of the brighteſt 
lars of pleaſure, and by the hope of 


permanent ſun-ſhine. Bur all this 


rience of it, you muſt know to be the 


redeemed his effects, but alſo makes 


informed the joytul couple that I 


im a little richer than he was belore 
is unfortunate attempt in commerce. | 


whe received the money from you, 
| Ach in effect I did; they know no 
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q fair and ſerene proſpect was ſuddenly | 
E obſcured by a terrible ſtorm. The 
E imprudent huſband, impatient to be- 
come rapidly rich, was perſuaded to 
E raiſe all the little money which he had 
E ſaved, to accept of a larger ſum on 
credit, and to riſk the whole in a 
commercial adventure:—the whole 
vas loſt;—and the obdurate credito1 
immediately ſcized on all the furni- 
ture and effects of this little family, 
and threw Camillo into jail.— Mar- 
gherita, half. diſtracted, came and 
told me her ſtory. It happened by a 
ſuperabundance of ill luck that I was 
very low in caſh mylelf, and had 
| overdrawnmy credit with my banker; 
| I gave her what I had, but it was 
not ſufficient to procure her huſband's 
liberty, which happened to be what 
poor Margherita was moſt ſolicitous 
| about, I begged of her to call on 
me the following morning, deter- 
mining then to go in ſearch of the 
neceſſary ſum; but before I ſet out, 
| the ſnuff-box, of which you deſired 
m acceptance, arrived: inſtead of | 
| 820g to borrow money, ſignor, 
E Vhich, if you ever had the expe- 


| he re- aſſumed his compoſure. 


| 
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more of the matter: and now that 
you have heard the whole, and have 
ſeen the family whom your bounty 
has ſaved, I am convinced you will 
approve of what has been done.“ 
A.eluco expreſſed great admiration 
of the benevolence of ſignora Sporza, 
but 1ofiſted on redeeming the ſnuff. 
box, and reſtoring it to her. This 
ſhe abſolutely refuſed, ſaying, that 
the circumſtances which ſhe had re- 
lated formed the only conſideration 
which could have prevailed on her to 
accept of a preſent of that value; 
but ſhe was willing to receive from 
him a ſnuſf-box of the ſame kind 
with that he had fo fortunately broken, 
which ſhe would wear as a memorial 
of that happy event. Zeluco, find- 


ing her obſtinate, was obliged to 
agree to this compromiſe of the mat · 


A e | 85 . e 
But although ſignora Sporza had 
informed him of all ſhe knew, Ze- 


relative to this ſame affair, that he 
did not think proper to mention to 
ſignora Sporza: but which it is now 
neceſſary to impart to the reader. 

It was already obſerved, that Ze- 
luco was greatly ſurpriſed when Mar- 
gherita was preſented to him: he 


| had, however, frequently ſeen her 


before; and this was one reaſon of 


on 1ccolleding, that although he 
knew her, yet the did not know him, 


| In going to church, Margherita 
| molt diſagreeable thing on earth, 1 
| Vent and fold the ſauff-box, and in 
my opinion to very great advantage; 
| for the ſum 1 received has not only 
reed the poor fellow from priſon, and 


uſually had paſſed the windows of 
Zeluco's apartment, and he had often 
remarked her as {ſhe went and re- 
turned to and from mals.  _ 
Being ſomewhat captivated by her 
face and perſon, he employed an 
agent to find out where ſhe lived, and 
what ſhe was; and afterward com- 
miſſioned the fame perſon to engage 
her to meet a very honourable gen- 


| tleman, who was greatly captivated | 
£ CE 


luco himſelf knew certain particulars 


his being a little confounded at her 
appearance at ſignora Sporza's; but 


mo. 


with 15 beauty, at a houſe appro- 


Priated for a rendezvous of this na- 


ture. Margherita rejected the offers 
of. the agent, baffled the arts em- 


ployed to ſeduce her, and would have 


nothing to do with the very honour- 


able gentleman. 


This unexpected reſiſtance increaſed 


Zeluco s ardour. His valet was ac- 
quainted with the man who had lent 


Camillo the money which the impru- | 


dent fellow bad ſunk in the ill- judged 
commetcial adventure, This man, 
v ho thought his money in little or no 
danger when he firſt advanced it, 
was now exceedingly unealy, and 
had already begun to preſs Camillo 
for payment, 


The valet acquainted 


Zeluco with thoſe circumſtances, who | 


inſtructed the valet to convince the 


creditor, that it was in vain for him 
to expect that ever Camillo could pay 


the money; and that as long as he 


Vas left at large, none of his iriends 
would think of advancing it for him; 
but that if he were thrown into pri- 


ſon for the debt, ſome of his or his 
wife's ſriends would then certainly 


lep forth ſor his relief. The man 
 {crvpled to uſe fo violent an expe- 


dient; but having mentioned it to 
bis wife, by whom Margberita was 


envied on account of her unblemiſhed 


character, ſhe preſſed her buſband to 
adopt this barſh expedient, as the 


only means of recovering his money, 
The creditor, however, {till helitated, 
till the valet aſſured him, under the 
obligation of an oath of ſecrecy, that 


he knew a perſon who would advance 


— —. 


a ſum ſufficient to pay all Canullo? 8 
| debts, rather than allow him to re- 


main long in priſon; and he became 
Banne himſelf to do this, if Camillo 


was not releaſed by the other within a 


| month. 
Zeluco, who 3 care not to ap- 


ear in all this infamous tranſaction, 


imagined, that when Margherita was 
onee ſeparated from her huſband, and 
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| young lady at the opera. 


ſelf to the country, that he miphe 


ſignora Sporza's, and found that the 


means of relieving a family brought 
| to the brink of ruin by his inſidious 
„ e | 


| Schoonhoven. 


regard to veracity, and an heroic in- 


inſtances in 
| Greece and Rome. 


known by the names ot the Hach. 
and Cabilliaur, the former, after 4 


humbled by diſtreſs, ſhe would then | 


liſten to the ſecret propoſals he in. 
tended to renew through his former 
agent, 

The creditor having given orden 
to his attorney to proceed 10 ex. 
tremities againſt Camillo, went bim. 


avoid a ſcheme which his heart was nat 
hard enough to ſupport. But his gr. 
ders were executed very | pundval 
on the very day in which Zeluco was 
ſo much ſtruck with the beauty of the 
Sbe had 
engroſſed his mind ſo entirely, that 
ſrem that moment he never once 
thonght of M argherita, till he faw 
her introduced with her huſband at 


preſent he had ſent to that lady with 
à very different view, had been the 


SESSOESGDEEGSSI 
Anecdotes of the Dutch Republie. 


N an account of the United Pro 
vinces of the Netherlands, pub» 
liſhed laſt year by the Rev. Mr, 
Martinet of Zutphen, we find re- 
lated three anecdotes of a ſcrupulous 


trepidity not ſurpaſſed by the nobleſ 
the annals of ancient 


In the 15th century, during the 
civil wars between two factions, "then 


long ſiege, captured the city of 
a atme by the ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance of Albert Heilig, 
the governor, they condemned him 
to be buried alive. Albert ſolicited 
the delay of a month, in order bo 
he might ſettle his affairs. He 0 
tained it ; and, upon giving his = 
of honour to return, was liberate 


term exe 
from Rriſon. When the ie 


pied, be returned, and ſubmitted to 


his ſentence. 
gome time after this, 


tants of Amersfort, who were attached 
geged the other party in a ſmall town 


| felzar, and nineteen of his comparny- 
| ons, perſiſted in defending the church, 


off, At laſt, the inutility of their 


bad precipitated their commander 
ſtom the tower. Fired with in- 
benauion, at this propoſal, the he- 
| roic band reſolved rather to periſh, 
| than to be diſhonoured by ſuch an 
| atrocious action; but John van Schat- 


ned of the people of Amersfort, vo 
| Juntarily aſcended the tower: 


and I will not be the cauſe of your 
deſtruction.— He inſtantly threw him- 


| comrades, 


© conquered the iſland of Formoſa in 
| 1625, and loſt it in 1662. 
called Zealand, held out the laſt. 


E the miniſter Hambroeck, to perſuade 


Þ repreſented to his companions, thar 


Dad 


eountrymen then ſolicited him to re- 


the iuhabi⸗ | 


to the party of the Cabilliaux, be · 


called Barneweldt. John van Schaf 


| wh had been afligned to them as a 


3 ons reduced theſe brave men to the 
Þ necellity of demanding a capitulation. 
| The beſiegers anſwered, that they 
1 expect no quarter, till they 


aaa, who knew the implacable ha- 


| {lf down: his enemies received him 
on the points of their lances, diſ- 
| rice him, and gave quarter to his 


The fort, 
| the prince; and I might have pre- 
E Impatient at the length of the ſiege, | 
© Coxinga, the Chineſe general, deter- 
mined to ſend one of his priſoners, 


© the garriſonto ſurrender. Hambroeck 
bad no other alternative than to un- 
E dertake this commiſſion, or to die; E 
and they made him ſolemnly promiſe | 
00 return. Arrived at the fort, he 


8 ought by no means to deſpair of | 
receiving ſuccours from Batavia; 
he perſuaded them not to liſten | 
E to any ſummons of ſurrender. His 
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| braced his knees, and conjured him 


« My | 
þ friends, ſaid he, I muſt die once, 1 


expoſing them to deſtruftion, 
| word of honour is engaged: I will 
I ſhall thiok myſelf happy 


1 "_ them. Two of his e | 


72 


ters threw themſelves at his Font; em- 


not to forſake them. He anſwered 
them, © Your mother, the reſt of our 
family, and many of my countrymen, 
are priſoners with me. God. forbid 
that I ſhould ſave my own life, by 


keep it. 
to be devoted for my brethren.%— 

He returned to the Chineſe camp. 
The expected ſuccours not arriving, 


the fort demanded and obtained an 
honourable capitulation; but 500 of 
Coxinga' s priſoners, ſuſpected of hav- 
ing conſpired againſt him, were cruel- 
ly put to death; and this heroic mi- 
niſter was among the number of the 


enfortunate victims. 


William Coddæus, profeſſor of Ori- : 
ental literature in the univerſity of 
Leyden, gave, in 1629, a noble ex · 
Be- 
ing unable to conform to the religi- 
ous creed of the Stadtholder, prince 
Maurice, at that time preſcribed to 
all the Dutch divines by the ſynod of 
Dort, he was firſt ſuſpended, 1 3 
terwards deprived of his 
| might have yielded,” ſaid he, * to 
The Dutch Eaſt India Company | 


ample of tirmneſs and courage, 


oy ae 


place. 
circumſtances; I inight have become 
a flatterer as well as others; 1 might 
have rendered myſelf as agreeable to 


ſerved my place; but if I ſhould hap- 


pen to die to-morrow, what account 
ſhould I give of my conduct to the e 
Supreme F103 

This noble example of conſcientious 


firmneſs has had many imitators in 


the late political revolution. Among 


others who refuſed to take the new 


_ oaths preſcribed by the triumphant. 
party, and who, of courſe, were 
obliged to quit their emolumeats and 


became exiles from their country, 
M. Martinet enumerates many, whoſe 


writings have done honour to the 


literature of the United Provinces. 7 bo 
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722 Anecdotes of Cardinal Duboi.— Characters. 


Tu Curious Anecdotes of the Cardinal | not refuſe this favour to his Britanni 
Dou gois, Prime Miniſter of France, | majeſty.* The regent conſented *. 
in the Minority of Lewis XV. | folemnly promiſed to nominate 2 
3 I | abbe. He wrote the next day, a 
FN UBOIS, both when a fimple | copy of the letter the king of Er 
abbe, and when elevated to | land was to write, and ſent it 2 
the higheſt dignities of the church, | Deſtouches, deſiring him to conve 
was one of the molt profligate of men | it through the channel of Mr. Stan 
Avaricious and inſatiable, he was ever | hope: that miniſter warmly interef. 
intent upon prefer ment. The car- | ing himſelf, the king ſigned the let. 
dinal de la Tremouille, archbiſhop | ter, and the regent read it publicly 
of Cambray, died the 1ſt of January, | to his courtierrs. 
1720; the information was received | The regent had never had much 
by the abbe Dubois at midnight, | refpe& for the abbe Dubois, and it 
with ſome other diſpatches. He read | was not increaſed when he became 
them in bed, then roſe with precipi- | archbiſhop Having diſpleaſed him 
tation, and hurried to his royal high- | one day, his ſerene highneſs was in 1 
neſs. The regent had retired to bed, | paſſion, and kicked him found, 
andgiven orders not to Jet any one | Dubois repreſented to him, while he 
enter his apartment, except a lady | was ſqueezing himſelf into the wal, 
with whom he relaxed his mind. | that he was a prieſt and archbiſhop, 
The abbe aſked to ſee him, but the | and that conſequently he ought notto 
valet mentioned the prohibition and | be ſo injurioufly treated: upon which 
the reaſon. The miniſter inſiſted on | the regent redoubled his blows, ſay: 
entering, ſaying the orders did not | ing, that is for the prieſt, and that is 
extend to him, and advanced to open | again for the archbiſhop. It is true, 
the door. The valet taking him by | this prelate had neither reformed his 
the collar to prevent him, ſcratched conduct nor converſation, for he often 
him in many places; but all his ef | went out without his croſs, and de. 
forts were unavailing, he kept his | ſcended by a back ſtaircaſe into the 
ground, and at laſt reached the re- by-allies of the opera, where a ſeday 
gent, to whom he announced the va- | chair was always waiting, to car} 
cancy of the archbiſhopric of Cam- | him to the houles of his old iriends, 
_ Tay, and his defire of attaining -that | nn ninoit GS 
dignity, The regent replied, © Art | #4 4p 3% e to} 
thou mad? thou an archbiſhop! thou R „„ 
art a knave, and who would make a | Characters By a Lady, _ 
wen of thee?” * Your Brit almaner, font eee 
my lord.“ * True,” replied his high- | [From Andrews's Anecdotes, Ke. 
but all the world wil rere 8 
me.“ Do not let that diſturb you, 3 poſſeſſes a mind, fi 
my lord,“ returned the abbe, a perior to the ſenſation of poſſe. 
thought juſt occurs to me, write to | fing uncommon talents; ſhe would 
Deſtouches, to ſolicit a letter from | be famed for her wit, her knowleugh 
the king of Great Britain to your | her accompliſhments, were it not id 
royal highneſs, in which he may aſk { her philanthropy. She is ſo much 
this archbiſhopric for me, in confi- | with the wretched, that ſhe 1 fore 
deration of the ſervices 1 have ren- | gotten by the learned, and unknom 
bered him in the triple alliance. | to the celebrated. In ſhort, ſhe 1 
Thus you will be ſcreened from all | content with being approved, when 
cenfure, by ſaying, that you could | every faculty ſhe has, entitles her l 


a 


 Charaders: By a Lady. 


| admiration» 
we muſt know you tO believe 8 ex- 
cellence exilts! | 

Araminta, you miſtake your faſti- 


| Xouſneſs of humour, for delicacy of 
| taſte, your extreme poſitiveneſs for. 
| ſteady principle, and your irritable | 


| temper for exquiſite ſenſibility. 


| excellence. of the deſerving—not the 


| own importance. You tell me no 


ö e why? Not for any merits they 
| poſſeſs, but becauſe' you think them 
E fenſible of your's 5 at the fame time 
E they applaud your wit, and fly at 


and contribute to your eaſe. Talk 
n, virtue, and benevolence; it 
le tenderneſs of an unſound heart. 
I truth, every thing excellent, except- 


ſqualities, | 


She is a very vixen for what 3 is 
eood—bas neither love nor patience 


Atl. 


Ejuliice i in zeal for reformation. 


ot to virtue! 


1 Penerous chan profuſe, he rather 
ive. 
. Wange if he remembered an injury, 


e than a noble mind, and of- 


Pier forgets than forgives his ene- 
mies. 


3 her than ſupathiles, 


And what i is it vou feel? Not the | 
| ciltreſſes of the wretched—not the | 


þ ficcls of the eminent but your 


our command, gratify your vanity, | 


E not of ſenſibility, diſtin& from well 


uke ſelfiſhneſs of a feeble mind, it is 


Eugenio never l a good ; 
Pans becauſe it was right; for him 
Ii was enough to feel it natural. Leſs 
Way be nd to fling away, than to | 
8 it is not probable he would | 


els placable more from 2 careleſs. 


one regards their friends more ten- | 


Aſpaſia has generoſity, "SEE if 


Charitable, not fo much 3 phi- 
e as intereſt, he relieves, ra- 


Amiable Euphemia 


1 that you may call him ſo. | 
Doricourt—* Ta recte vivis, ſi curas | 


ing that diſpoſition of mind, which“ 
bears with Props © deſtitute of theſe 


ala! this violence of will helangs 1 


723 
humoured without affection, you love 


ture. 


Doricourt poſſeſſes. that addreſs 
| which is acquired in the beſt compa- 
ny only, and that kind of knowledge 


to + 


taſte; paſſes with all but critics as a 


ing as a ſcholar. 
To a diſcerning eye, indeed, it is 


| very evident, that his talents are as 
ſuperficial, as his mind is vain, and 


his heart intereſted: that he is polite, 


and engaging, but that he attends to 
you, not becauſe he prizes your judg- 
ment, but loves your admiration 


that he extols your virtues, to give you 


an opinion of h 9wn ; is good - natur- 


OO" : 


ed, to be popular, and liberal, 


elle quod audis.“ 


excellent and the wiſe, rather than 


the amiable and aceompliſned. 
She has more underſtanding than 


| wit, learning than taſte, principle 


or the unworthy—loſes her charity | than ſentiment ; and though by no 


in the cauſe of benevolence, and her 


means deficient in tenderneſs of heart, 


foul. 


ſpent her whole life in endeavouring 
to reclaim him from his vices, and to 
* conceal them from the world. : 

While other women are ſinking 


and boaſting of their ſuperior ſenſibi- 
of honour, the niceſt diſcrimination 


of right and wrong 
jured, neither Ae en of the bit · 


earthly proſpects, nor the Rare of bes 


Kind: without ſenGbility, good- 


bim, not for his merits, but his na- 


which . eee one 


He ſpeaxs W on ſubjeQsof | 


connoiſſeur, with all but men of learn- 


Elvira may be claſſed among ch 


is better dillinguilhed by greatneſs of 
Her fare required all hea fornirades d 


"antes to a man without mind, withe 
out merit, without morals, ſhe has 


a their petty diſappointments, 
lity, Elvira, with the higheſt ſenſe 
neglected, in- 
terneſs of exiſtence, the fallacy of 


man things. : 1 = 
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5 Miſantliropes! ſentimentaliſts! this 
ſketch is as deſerving your attention, 


as the Venus de Medicis 


is A vir 
tuo s... 15 


Flavia is a widow of large eſtate, 


and renowned for generoſity and 


good- nature; by her generoſity, her 
tenants are made drunk, and her ſer- 
vants waſteful ; and her good: nature, 


gives to ſloth and vice what might re- 
Heve diſtreſs, reward merit, and pro- 


Priſcilla, her ſiſter, is a very! dif- 


| ferent character; ſhrewd, acrimoni- 
ous, vigilant, fearing her bounty | 


 $8808888888583969 


ſhould be ill beſtowed, ſhe has not 


yet ventured to beſtow it; and as it 
requires a life to know the real worth | 
of an indigent object, ſhe reſerves li- 
berality to the laſt day of her's, and 
in her will, has left a conſiderable 


Meliſſa is one of thoſe women who 


are diſtinguiſhed by what they have 


not, rather than what they poſſeſs. 

Her features are not devoid of re- 
gularity, but lovelineſs; her ſhape is 
not without proportion, but grace; 


her voice net diſcordant, but unme 


lodious. 


_ *© She may be called, in the moſt 


extenſive ſenſe of the word, accom- 


pliſned; but the ſame low tone of | 
colour which characteriſes herſelf, is 


evident in all ſne does. Her draw- 


ings, exact and delicately finiſhed, 
want effect; her tranſlations, faith- 
ful, and not zu- elegant, fpirit ; her 
_ remarks, formed as they are by 
company and books, intereſt. _ 


good 


. With every prudent, every pleaſing 


wo _ 
What lacks the fair Meliſſa?:— All 
e bart? 1 CAE 


Antonio is the moſt credulous man 


in the world; if indeed, you relate 


to him a noble action, a tale of ſor- 
row, the ill-treatment you may have 


— 


. 


legacy to ſome poor old women now | 


Hiſtory of the Revolution in France. 
no degree of it too groſs for his be- 


lief. 


his heart his prerſe hs intro? 


| be finally eſtabliſhed ; if the deliberz 


of the politician, or deſtroyed by th! 
| ſword of faction, the reſult will be 4 


| the bloody executions in the capita 


objects that will ſatisfy our reaſon. 
Jvrv 23. The report of the tie 


the populace, occaſioned, on theo 
ing of the Aﬀembly, an addreſs trol 


we live in, he is as likely as 


him of his virtues, (and no perſon 
poſſeſſes fewer) extol his condug, 


5; (Continued from page 647.) 


is perfectly. unparalelled through. 


rate account of this moſt important a 


however the noiſy events of the di 


met with, or the humanity of the age 


„ Wrp as any one 
to doubt it; but there is no king of 
flattery when addreſſed to himſelf. 
ton contemptible for his acceptance, 

5 \ . U 


Admire his underſtanding (end 
never was a more confuſed one) tel 


(and it has always been irregular and 
culpable) and, you are certain of 


— No; his ear. | 
REVOLUTION m FRANCE, 


FT HE political phznomenon eri. 
bited by France, at this moment, 


out the annals of univerſal hiſtory, I 
the conſtitution now forming, under 
circumſtances ſo peculiarly favourable, 


tions and wiſdom of the philoſopher 
be not circumſcribed by the intrigues 


chef d'æuvre of Government. 
We ſhall make it our bulineſsto 
give our readers 3 regular and acct: 


ſabje&s, being firmly perſuaded, tha 


the turbulent movements of the pop 
lace, the inſurrections in the provinces 


areadapted to alarm the 1mMaginatinh 
the decrees of the Senate, and the 
progreſs of thoſe decrees, are the oul 


ſhocking executions made yeſterdaſ® 
p 


Monſ. De Lally Tollendal. _ he 
The Count Mirabeau addreſſed 1 


Hiſtory of the Revolution in France. 


Andy on the ſame ſubject. He 
| propoſed to ſend to each Diſtrict of 
Paris (WO Deputies of the National 


Aſſembly, in order to concert with 
te ſeveral Diſtricts on the propoſition 


E of a municipal juriſdiction compoſed 


ol Deputies of each Diſtrict. This 
municipal government | M. Mirabeau 
alſo propoſed as the only reſource left 
to reſtrain the popnlace, by an authority 


E which muſt poſſeſs their eſteem and 
© attach their confidence. 


E ariſing out of theſe diſtinct motions, 
and amendments made to each. 
The ſeveral motions and amend- 


© definitive determination. 
b 


Þ commenced, and if they had been 


ments might have taken place; 


in the preſent poſture of affairs. 


, BE toning Declaration ;— 


its formation, it has adopted no reſo- 


& fidence of the people; 


Creſt; 


| Jyects; 


r he has removed every ſub- 
i W public mind; 


28 kreſense or 1 had 


Different propoſitions were made, 


I ments were ſent back for the diſcuflion - 
* the difſerent Courts, and at ſeven in 
E the evening they again met for 3 


At their return, the diſcuſſions re- 


tion but what entitles it to the con- 

* That it has already eſtabliſhed 
che firſt foundations on which the | 
public liberty and ar ſhould 


hat the King hw recently. 40 
Equired a ſtronger claim than ever to 


ect of difidence capable of en 


* That bebas removed the troops, ; 


| 


— 


— 


— 
— 


“ That he 1 not + only himſelf ir in- | 
ted them to demand their liberty and 
lens, but that at the deſire of tbe 


726 
ſpread terror thro' the capital“; 
That he has diſmiſſed from about 


his perſon the Counſellors who were 


objects of uneaſineſs to the nation; 
Tbat he has recalled thoſe whoſe 
return was fo anxiovtly deſired ; 
That he has appeared in the Na- 
tional Aſſembly with the unreſerved 


confidence of a father amid{t his chil- 
dren, torequeſt them to aid him in 


ſeving the State 
6: That, guided by the ſame ſenti- 


ments, he has repaired to the capital, 
| to affociate himſelf with his people, 
| and by his preſence to diſpel every 


remaining apprehenſion ; 13 
That in this ſtate of perfect bar- 
mony between the Chief and the Re- 
preſentatives of the Nation ; and af- 
ter the complete union of all the Or- 
ders, the Aſſembly is now occupied, 


F | and will never ceafe to occupy itſelf 
N | beard with moderation, new amend- [ 


bat 
E the general ſenſe was, that a munici- 
ba eltabliſhment could not take place 


= The following Letter n "i 
ain ſtronger proof of the Monarch's 


| conceding temper—perhaps even to 


en the e of Majeſty. 
The Aſſembly afterwards iſſued the | 


July 21, 1789. 


| I To als Marquis. DE LA FarETrE, 
60 The National Aſfembly, eonſi- | 


| tering that from the firſt moment of | 


Colonel General of the Pariſian Army. 


I am informed, Sir, that a con- 
] fiderable number of ſoldiers of ſeveral 
of my regiments have quitted their 
colours to join the troops of Paris. I 
authorize you to keep all thoſe wo 
ſhall have come to you prior to the 
receipt of this letter only, unleſs they 
prefer returning to their reſpective 
corps, with a ticket from you, which 


| will relieve them from the apprehen- 
© the confidence of his faithful ſub- * 


ſion of any improper treatment. 
As for the French guards, Lau- 


thorize them to enter into the City 


Militia of my capital, and their pay 


and maintenance ſhall be continued 


until my city of Paris has taken the 


neceſſary arrangements relative to 

The four companies 

who are here for my guard ſhall con- 
tinue their ſervice, and I thall take 


their ſubſiſtence. 
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e e 
* 


in the great object of the e 
Lion; 
„ That any difidence tending to 


_ diſturb the ineſtimable harmony of 
the preſent moment, would impede 


the labours of the Aſſembly, prove an 
obſtacle to the intentions of the King, 
and give, at the ſame time, a fatal 
blow to the general interelts of the 


Nation, and the private intereſts of 


Its omponent Members; 
That not a Citizen, in fine, but 


= ſhould ſhudder at the very idea 
of troubles, which in their deplorable 


conſequences would produce the dil- 


perſion of families, the interruption | 


of commerce, the privation of ſuc- 


cour fot the poor, a ceſſation of la- 
bour for workmen and citizens, and 
for all ranks a total overthrow of ſo- 
cial order; 


« The National Aſſembly therefore 


invite all the French to peace, to the 

maintenance of public order and 
tranquility, to the confidence they 
owe their King and their Repreſen - 
tatives, and to that reſpect for the 


laws, without which there exiſts no 


real liberty. 


„The Aſſembly further declares, | 
with reſpect to the Agents of Power, 
who ſhall have cauſed, or by their 
crimes may cauſe the misfortunes of | 
the people, that they ought to be ac- 
cuſed, convicted, and puniſhed ; but 


that only by the law, which ſhould 
hold them under its ſafeguard, until it 


has decided on their fate; hat the 


-- »Beoſecution of all Crimes of LESER Na- 


TION appertains. to the Repreſentatives 1 
of the Nation; that the Aſſembly, i in 


the Conſtitution which it is inceſſantly 


proſecuted, that he may be Judged 
according to the laws, and in conſe- 
quence of a publie trial. 


. *© Reſolved, That the BER "IN 


<laration be printed, and tranſmitted | 


— 


— 


Occupied in forming, will point out 
the tribunal before which every per- 
Jon accuſed of ſuch crimes ſhall be 


2 


+ 


| 


n 


moment to arm againli France 
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by all the Deputies to thei eir relpeAire 
Conſtituents. 
Done in the National Ale bly 
this 290 of July 1 
(Signed) 
The Duc de Liancourt, Pręſdent. 
Staniſlaus de Clermont Tounerre, 


Le Chapelier, 


Mounier, | 
'The Abbe Gregoire, . 
The Abbe Sieyes, 


The Compte de Lally Tolle ndal, 


Secretari et. 


Tory 24. The Demi of the c. 
ty of Rouen came to preſent 10 the 
National Aſſembly the homage < 
approbation, reſpect and grauituce, 
which ſo many cities have rendered to 
it by their addreſſes. N 

Jury 25. The Judge and Cen. 
cil of Paris came to- day to render to 
the National Aſſembly that homage 
which the Sovereign Courts and al 
France are impatient to pay to 


The President, in his anſwer, aſſur- 
ed the Judge and Council, that tie 
National Aſſembly would attend to 
the intereſt of commerce, which they 
conſidered as inſeparably conneded 
with that of the nation, and that they 
would uſe every poſſible means 0: 
preventing thoſe frequent bankrupt 


cies, which drew a cenſure both on 


the credit and the conduct of 4 
country... 

Jury 27. The Preſident readto 
the Aﬀembly a letter from the Dub 
of Dorſet, addreſſed to the Comte de 
Montmorin, arid tranſmitted by bin 
to the Duke de- Liancourt, of which 
the following is a copy 

« SIR, Paris, July 26, 17% 

<< have "Bis informed from {eve 
ral quarters, that attempts are made 
to inſinuate that my Court had con. 
tributed to ſoment the troubles bie 
have for ſome time afflicted the capt 


tal; that it was availing itſelf of * 


even 


| oven that a feet was on the coaſt, for 
| the purpoſe of holtilely co-operating 


| gith a party ofthe mal-contents (che 


E Aritocracy }- 
foundation all tlleſe rumours are, 
J 85 ſeem to me to have obtained 
credit in the National Aſſembly; and 
he National Courier, in giving an ac- 
count of the ſittings of the 23d and 
4 24th of this month leaves ſuſpicions 
Þ which give me the more pain, as you 
E know, Sir, how very far my Court | 1s 
2 from mer iting them. 


However deſtitute of. 


« Your Excellency will recolle 


ſereral converſations I had with vou 


in the beginning of the laſt month; 
E the dreadful plot which had been pro 

E poſe: to me relative to the port of 
1 Bret: the anxiety I-ſhewed in putting 


E the King and his Miniſters on their 


guard; the anſwer of my Court, 


E which ſo decidedly correſponded with 


1 my ſentiments, and rejected with hor- 


E ror the propoſals that was made to it; 


and the afſurances of attachment 


E which it repeated to the King and to 


the nation. 


ſenſibility on the occaſion. 
As my Court has it greatly at 


- heart to maintain the good harmony | 
E which ſubſiſts between the two nations, | 


and to diſpel every contrary ſuſpicion, 


| | entreat you, Sir, to impart this letter 
| without delay, to the Preſident ot the 
You cannot but 
feel how efſential it is for me, that 
| Juitice ſhould be rendered to my con- 
duct, and to the couduct of my Court; 
and that the effect of the inſidious | 


4 National Aſſembly. 


inſinuations ſo induſtriouſly propa- 
gated, ſhould be . and 


done away. 


“ Itisof infinite 1 import, rhat che 
National Aſſembly ſhould be made 
aequainted with my ſentiments ; 


that it ſhould do Juſtice to the ſaad- | 
| month of June, of a plot AGAINST 
conduct it has conſtantly »bſerved to- 


ments of my nation, aud to the open 


wards France, fince I have had the 
honour to be its delegate. fs 


| You communicated to 
me, at the ſame time, his Majelty” 8 


yg 
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« I have it the more at heart tha* 
you ſhould not loſe a moment in tak” 
ing theſe meaſures, as I owe it to my 
perſonal character, to my country, 
and to the Engliſh who are here, in 
order to free them from all diſgrace- 
ful refſections to which they might 
Scherr iſe be ſubject. | 

6 | have the honour to bes 
Very fincerely, &c. 
- DORSET.” 

T he foregoing Letter of the Dukes 


| of Dorſet was occafionedby one from 
his Excellency to the Count d' Artois, 


found on the Baron de Caſtelnau, the 


French Reſident at Geneva, who had 


been ſtopped by the populace. The 
finding the Letterhad occaſioned very 


warm debates in the Aſſembly whe- 


ther it ſhould be read. The Biſhop 


of Langres, i in imitation of the con- 
duct of Cæſar, who after the civil wars 
burnt all letters that might tend to 


revive the memory of thoſe ſad o- 
currences, was for returning the 


- Duke's Letter without examination. 


_ A Mr. Robert Pierre maintained the 


contrary. The Comte de Clermont . 


| Tonnerre put an end to the debate, 
| by aſſuring the Aſſembly that he had 
read the letter in queſtion at the Hotel 


de Ville, and that it did not centain 


a ſyllable injurious to the French na- 
tion, nothing but mere compliments to 
the Count on his fafety, &c. 
Duke, however, finding the people 


The 


fill diſſatisfied, in his own juſtification, 
and for that of the Engliſh nation, 


wrote the above, which he requeſted _ 
the Count de Montmorin to com- 

municate to the Preſident of the 
| National Aſſembly. 
his Letter to the Preſident, which ac- 
| companied his Grace of Dorſet's, 
ſays, that © the Ambaſſador of Eng- 
land did actually give a verbal com- 


The Count, in 


munication, at the beginning of the 


THE PoxT or BR EST.“ The perſons 


who meditated this treachery deman- 
| ded Succours for the Expedition, and 
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urge the Count de la Luzerne, to 
give ſpecial orders to the Comman- 
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an Aßlum in England. But the 
Ambaſſador aſſured him the authors 
of the project were totally unknown 
to him; and all the reſearches he (the 
Comte de Montmorin) had been 
able to make bad proved unſucceſstal, 


which obliged him at the time only to 


dant of Breſt to ule every poſſible 
precaution, and to obſerve the ſirict- 
eſt diſcipline. | 55 
The Duke of Dorſe''s Letter was 
received by the National Aſſembly 
with an affection and enthuſiaſm dif- 


 ficult to deſcribe, and was followed by 


many ſpecches of the moſt flattering 
Nature to the brave people of. England. | 
One of the Members cloſed an elo- 


quent ſpeech in the following terms: 


A And who (faid he) can take up- 
on them to oppoſe jo fine an energy 0 


Vou it cannot be, you free and brave 


people, who have ſhed ſeas of blood 


for Liberty. Oh, gallant Englith- 


men! forgive the error for a moment, 


that made us preſume it poſſible. 


But all our doubts are now at an 


end; and the knowledge of poſſeſſing 
your eſteem and approbation will 
double our ardour. Your worthy 


Repreſentative convinced us yeſterday 


that the braveſt nation is the mof gene- 
170 : | Ee . 
HAnfwer of the Dux de Liancovar, 
Preſident of the National Aſembly, 
Zo the ComTE de MoxTmorin, 
8 Perſailles, July 27. 
I have received the letter your 


of writing to me, as alſo that of the 


Ambaſſador of England, which was 
annexed to it, and immediately com- 


municated both one and the other to 
the National A ſſembly. OT 


The Aſſembly order me to have 


the honour of informing you, that 
They heard them read with the great- 
eſt ſatisfaction; to thank you ſor hav- 
ing tranſmitted them; and to requeſt 
Jou to be io good as to expreſs to his 
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| With the moſt perfect attachment, &, 


—  _— 


— 


| lows 2— 


| able to preſerve ſome conrage.” 


triumphal entry into Paris, efcorted 
| by a large body of armed Citizens dn 
| horſeback, and the ſtreets lined vw 


| | 2 the Militia, amidſl an immenſe cor. 
Excellency has done me the honour 


Excellency the Duke of Dorſet the: 
thanks for the anxiety he expreſſes, 
in quality of Ambaſſador, to have 
his fentiments, and thoſe of his pa. 
tion, declared to the Naticnal Af. 
ſembly. Vn 
The Aﬀembly bave reſolved, 
that this letter ſhall be ſent inſtanthy 
to Paris, and made public throvohs 
out the kingdom, by impreffion. 
eͤAeI have the honour to be, 


The DUKE DE LIANCOURT2? 
Jui 28. This day Monteur 
Necker arrived at Paris, and was 16. 
ceived by the King with great cord. 
ality and affection. 7 = ns 
The next day (the 29th) at two 
o'clock, he waited on the National 
Aſſembly, where he was received 
with ſuch applauſes, as conſlitntethe 
moſt glorious recompence this world 
is able to beſtew on virtue; andto 
whom he addreſſed bimſeif as fob 


„I embrace the earlie!! moment 
to expreſs to this auguſt Aſfembiy my 
reſpectful gratitude for the marks > 
concern and goodneſs with which it 
has been pleaſed to honour me, It 
has impoſed on me preat cuties; 
but it is by profiting by its ſentiments 
and enliphtened knowledge that 1am 


On the zoth M. Necker made bis 


conſe of people, though his intended 
viſit was not announced till ten inte 
morning. In his paſſage be was lr 

juted with the cries of Long boy 
Necker, the honefl Man, our Pater 
On reaching the Hotel de Ville, the 
ſpot was pointed out to him on which 
the late victims to popular vengeance 
had fallen a ſacrifice: he was Jo deep: 
ly affected as to be ſcarcely _—_ 
mount the ſteps. He firſt repalre 
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1 of 12 reſents 
to the Aſſembly of 120 Rep 5 
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Iies of the Paris Diſtricts, and then 


Jo the Chambers of Electors. 
F (tobe continued.) 


| cepting a few inſtances of the falſe 
| /ub/e, is one of the beſt poems in 


the Engliſh language. It contains 


| ajuſt and accurate deſcription of that 


beautiful variety, which renders the 


NS AAA 
ber tic Aptaneen Macazine. 


ErcrLECTIONS on the SEASONS. 


ſeaſons ſo pleaſing and agreeable; 
and of thoſe numerous ſcenes, which 
are naturally connected with them. 
Spring is, of all the ſenſons, pecu- 
liarly pleaſant and ſalutary. The re- 
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ErT HE conſideration of the cauſes 
II and appearances of the ſeaſons, 
Eforms an agreeable and inſtructive 
Efabjet for the philoſophers; and the 


Eanalogy, that ſubſiſts between their 


Etcrials for moral reflection. | 


important as the inclination of the 


and its inhabitants. This is one in- 
ſtance of that incomprehenſible wiſ- 
dom, which is ſo illuſtriouſſy diſ- 
played throughout the whole uni- 


Equainted with nature, appears the 
more conſpicuous, and affords the 


Eoratitude,— 


o various, and their gradual ſucceſ- 


fort to man and the other inhabitants 
rably fit for promoting certain pur- 


I poles, which more immediately be- 


= pleaſure, or comfort him under 
dhe diſagreeable circumſtances, which 


Eyiciſitudes and the different periods 
of human life, furniſhes ample ma- 


| extremely plealing,- g 
| Theſe circumſtances emphatically 
Eearth's axis to the plane of its orbit, 


bas produced theſe viciſſitudes, ſo 
Elalutary and uſeful to the earth itſelf 


Verſe; which, the more we become ac- 


Egreater reaſon for admiration and 
The appearances of the ſeaſons are 


bons fo agreeable, that they afford 
vo imall ſource of happineſs and com- 


{0 the earth. Each ſeaſon is admi- | 


ng to it; or inſpiring thoſe ſenti- 
ments, which enable man to reliſh | 


— 


neceſſarily accompany it. Theſe to- 
Ples form the ſubject of Thomſon's 
ay upon che ſeaſons; which, ex- 


animation of nature, formerly defaced 
by the melancholy ravage of winter; 
the gradual increaſe of the day; the 
verdure of the renewed landſcape; 
the ſoftly blowing vernal zephyrs; 
the firſt warblings of the early ſong- 


Ii ſters; and the ideas of health, viva- 
When we attend to the courſes of 
Ethe changes of the ſeaſons, we have | ſociating with the contemplation of 
great reaſon to admire the firnplicity | 
Wot nature, or rather the infinite wiſ- 
dom of the Author of nature, who, 
Eby a circumſtance ſeemingly ſo un- 


city and chearfulneſs, neceſſarily aſ- 


the joytul appearance of univerſal na- 
ture: conſpire to render this ſeaſon 
repreſent the ſprightlineſs and vivaci- 
ty of infancy, and the gradual dila- 
tion, or expanſion, of the mental 
powers and faculties, | 
Summer may be conſidered as a 
- continuation of Spring, in which the 
beauty and pleaſure of the latter are 
brought to perfection. Nature, re- 
animated in ſpring, in ſummer be- 
comes completely beautiful; the land- 
ſcape exchanges its former verdure 


| ſor the gay covering of Flora; the 


cooling gale, heated by the genial 
| ſun, ſucceeds the zephyr; the warb- 
lings of a few ſongſters give place to 
a general concert; and the ideas of 


| vivacity and chearfulneſs' accom. 


panying ſpring become thoſe amorous 
and fond ſentiments in ſummer, 


| which are ſo pleaſing to man. 


Ihe activity and fanciful imagina- 
tion of youth, and the ſtill farther ex · 
panſion of the mental faculties, bear 
a ſtriking analogy to the ſcenes of 
Sayonara 
In Autumn, nature is in one reſpect 
on the decline, and in another in the 
Excateſt perfection. The W 
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of che fields and gardens, abounding 
with various fruits, preſents to the 
mind the pleaſing ideas of plenty and 
fertility. While, on the other hand, 
the decay of the vegetable world, 


the deſoliation of the trees, the de- 
clining appearance of the year, and 


the fading aſpect of things, are apt 


to inſpire a pleaſing melancholy. 
The autumnal moon is not one of the | 


leaſt beautiful phenomena of this ſeaſon 


and furniſhes another inſtance of the 


wiſdom and goodneſs of the Deity. 
Autumn repreſents manhood, or 
that period of human life, in which 


the faculties are enlarged to their 


greatelt extent, and man is, in gene- 
ral, arrived at his maximum, 
with reſpect to body and mind. But 


the conſideration, that, after this pe- | 
riod, he mult ſucceſſively decreaſe; 


that his faculties mult fail, and his 
body become infirm; naturally begets 


: melancholy thoughts in the mind of 


man. 


The foblime and awful Kenes of | 


winter affect the mind with a peculiar 
Jort of pleaſure. 


a comfortable habitation; 
when humanity inſinuates, that in 


all probability ſome of one's ſellow | 


creatures are expoſed to it. 


Winter emphatically reſembles old | 
age and death. The faculties are 
the body becomes weak, 


impaired, 
the ſenſes languiſh, and mortal man, 


like a ſhort-lived fading flower, 
drops into the duſt, But, in one re- 


ſpe, the analogy between winter 
and old age fails. 

effects of winter ſhall be perceived no 
more; ſoon ſhall ſpring renew de- 
cCayed nature, and cauſe it to ſmile. 


e mouldering urn, 


KO when ſhall it dawn on the night 125 


of the grave! 


The good man may derive many 


both 


It is not diſagree- 
able to hear the noiſe of the tempeſt 1- 

without, if one is ſheltered from it in 
except 


In a lictle, the Purſued by mankind ! in their waking 
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comfortable reflections from the anz. 
logy that ſubſiſts between human 


life and the ſeaſons, ſuperior to thoſe 


already mentioned. Conſciouſneſs 
INNOCENCE, and the approbation cf 
one's conſcience, afford comfort, 
which no viciſſitudes can extinguiſh 


nor length of time efface. Chriſtiniy 


teaches, that, tho? the priſoners of 

the grave may long fleen in lleney 

yet even with regard to man's frai 

am mortal] life, 

The (ſtorms of wiz ry Lime wil 
quickly pals, 

« And one unbounded ſprirg el. 
rich us all.” 


02. 14th, 1769. 1 
er eee nerd 
Poetry, 
For the AnERDEEX Macau, 
The Non Contents. 


| OW isit, Carli: we ſo often fad 
The meaneſt trifies dilconcet 
mankind: | 
That man who has with TH bezn 
endow'd, 


And as the belt of nature's works | 


been view'd, 


T hat he for trilles owl his tempet 


loſe, _ | { prot e. 

Excites my ſatire hes in mad” ning 

Wiſe was that merry minced lag 

of old, | 

The ſam'd Democritus in Sar told 

Who conſtant laugh'd at all the dif 
_— Prent whims, 


oo nn. > 
O had he lived but in our modem 
me, 


1 | 5 4 3 ay” Our 
4 But when ſhall ſpring viſit the | And view'd with ſcanning eye 


Britiſh clime, 
What had he not to raiſe u laughter 
EE found, 1 
Ere he had Paxch's the fertile 1 


round, Fre 


The dæmon Diſcontent exerts her 
per, [ mind 
1 T <1, ugly hag, by turns ſubdues the 
| 0! mighty Czfar or the lab'ring hind, 
80 few the boſoms but ſhe fills with 
1 care, | (ſpare. 
vor even wiſe philoſophers ſhe'Il 
Jgee on yon hill the pariſh manſe 
I appears, Crears, 
Þ And o'er the cot its ſecond ſtory 
hpleſt is the owner with a lovely wife, 
14 cheartul offspring and a fund for 


2 e.. 

ben who'd not think, the holy dome 

to view, 

© But that the owner ſweet content- 
1 ment knew; 

Truſt not appearances, they oft de- 
3 ceive, 
3 Elſe why does Martext Rl unhappy 
1 live? 
1 of derling pounds Its - rent 15 juſt 
| fourſcore, 
Bu: neighbo! ur Lale polſeſſe twenty 
3 more. [days, | 


Old /xty rails at theſe Jegenerate 
Frets at their manners and their evil 
© ways, 

And oh! he cries, ** can J forget the 
1 „ 

3 en which [ lived, unknowing of 
4 ſuch crimes; 


0 foreign bribe, 


Men. amonglt friends diſſe lention 
| *ne'er was ſown, © 

* Nor wa a monſter as a cuckold | 
; «© known, :--. | 
Turn where you will, you” re e ſure 
| © deceit will meet . 


Otadbeite.“ [page, 

Pa, ſnarler, hold, view the hiſtoric 

And ſoon you'll know there's rogues: 
in ev'ry age. 

{hey ne'er ſeverely modern manners 
blame, | 

For human nature . in the "RT 


. Ualike our modern mercenary tribe: _þ 


1 For gold bas baniſh'd truth to + 
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| Where gilt we ſee, in ev'ry idle hour, | 


| 


But that obta! n'd, no tortures then 


{3% 


Retains the ſtrictneſs of che learned | 


ſchools, _ 
And foremoſt ſtill of all the pedant 
throng, 


Frets at my rhyme becauſe? tis pointed 


Wrong. 


What cares beſet the lover tribe 


around, 


And aki how little does their boli 


wound ? 


Poor whining fools, from pain they 
ne'er are free, 


| For Damon dies, if Celia ſmiles, on me; 
| Who would not laugh, when we ſo 


many find, 


Pine at the caprice of a ſemale- cnt 


To day ſhell hear you—ſhe'll to- mor- 

row ſcorn— [lorn? 
Bnt what ſo dreadful as a ſwain for- 
True in that caſe he's ſtranger to all 


DE [kiſs; 
Unleſs his Chloe gives a fille or 


moleſt, 
And baubles thus for children s cares 
to reſt. {[frown, 
Nor yet is woman, tho- ſhe pow'rful 
To cares unmeaning utterly un- 


know. [Rood, 
- Firſt in the dance the gay Roſina 


Il Fair ſhone her face, tho” in a hanghty 


mood, [ play, 


| [A fav'rite tune the band ſhe oft made 
| | 6 When patriot ſtateſmen from's 2+ 


But fickle Phillis now the band obey, 
Roling eyed her with a mad ning 
glance, 


And raging cry'd, 1 will not join 


the dance,” 


Her trembling part'ner ran to. her 


| grief. 
And bought an orange to We her 


Why frowns fair Flavia on the gore 


relief, 


ing throng, 


And ſhakes her treſſes as the- moves 
| FRA? -- 
Why does her lovely bodo heave the 
Celia, good fir, has finer lace than I, 

« Vet this I'd bear, tho? very bard 


along, 


| But Captain Flaſh gallants my ri- 
Linge (nacious of che grammar: rules, | 


yal now. 


Thus, 
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4 793 | 8 
; Thus, Carlos, all degrees of either 


{ex, | 


Themſelves for things of no impor- | 
tance vex, _ | 


Unknowing for what cauſe they 
rail at fate, 


is envy often ſtimulates their hate. 


But you, my friend, ſuperior to the 
| crows; =. 
For trifling croſſes ne'er complain | 
Indignant always ceaſeleſs growlers | 
: view, „ | 
And old Democritus's ſcheme purſue; 
While reaſon guides you, let this be 
ff! = 
You'll be the wiſeſt and the happielt | 
Aberdeen Od. 1789. : 5s OS 
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O OCIETY ! gregarious dame 
Who knovs thy favour'd haunts 
7 to name? 25 

Whether at Paris you prepare 
The ſupper and the chat to ſhare, 

While fix*d in artificial row, | 

Laughter diſplays its teeth of ſhow : 
Grimace with raillery rejoices, 

And ſong of many mingled voices, 
Till young Coquetry's artful wile | 
Some foreign novice ſhall beguile, 


By 


CGE. | 
Light, ſlippant, French Society. 

Or whether, with your zone unbound, 
Vou ramble gaudy Venice round, 
Reſolv'd th' inviting ſweets to prove, 

Ol friendſhip warm, and willing love; 
Where ſoftly roll th' obedient ſeas, 

Sacred to luxury and eaſel, _ 
In coffee-houſe or caſino gay, 
Till the too quick return of day, 

Th' enchanted votary who fighs 
For ſentiments without diſguiſe, £ 
Clear, unaffected, fond and iree, | 
In Venice finds Society. 
Or if to wiler Britain led, 
Your vagrant feet defire to tread _ 
_ Withmeaſur'd ſtep and anxious care, 
e precinQs pure of Portman. ſquare; 


Caloud, 


Original and ſelect Poetry. 


man. 


| 
From rough St Julian's rugged brow; 


Hear the loud torrents ſwift deſcend: 


View letter'd Piſa's pendant tower; 
Who home return'd, (till prates of | 


| While Flatt'ry ever at thy fide, | 
With Slander can thy {miles divide: 


Your foibles with to-morrow's pep, 
1 


Where Science ſelf might fear to 


| Or mark the beauteous rainbox 
Till Heavenzegains its favourite hug 
Ather divine! celetiial blue 


A motley group which yet agree 


Oh! thou ſtill fought by Wealth and 


And bliſs eternal bound our view: , 


Thy beſt-lov'd ſweets—- Socrtys 


11 r Gs | 
While wit with elegance combing, 
And poliſt'd manners there you'll 
| find; | 
The taſte correct and fertile mind 
Remember Vigilance lu ks near, 
And Silence with unnotic'd ſneet, 
Who watches but to tell again 
Till titt'ring malice ſmiles to ſee 
Your wonder — grave Society. 
Far from your buſy crowded court, 
Tranquility makes her report; 

X 9 p \1.3-Q De, 1 : | 
Where*mid cold Staffa's cc umnsrude, 
Refides majeltic Solitude: 
Or where in ſome ſad Brachman's cel 

2 5 | 3 } 

Meek Innocence delights to dwell, 
Weeping with unexperienc'd eye, 
The death of a departed fly: 
Or in Hetruria's heights ſublime, _ 


ends 1 
But that ſhe ſecks a ſmile from the, 
And wooes thy praiſe, Society, 

Thence let me view the plains below, 


ing, 


_ bending, 


Then boſom'd high in myrtle bower, 


The ſea's wide ſcene, the port's bout 
A 
Of rude and gentle, right and wrong; 


To call themſelves Society. Fame, 


Diſpenſer of applauſe and blame: 


Far from thy haunts, oh! let me {ira} 
But grant one friend to cheer my iſs 
Whoſe converſe bland, whole mulic? 
JJV 
May cheer my ſoul, and heal my be 
Let ſoft Content our ſteps purſue, 


Pow'r I'll refign, and pomp and git 
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SHE T-KI1 FLER, | m common life, I did not like the 
VV - | appearance of the man,” is a com- 
3 NuMBER XLIX. - | mon expreſſion, and ninety nine caſes _ 
| Thurſday November 19, 1789. | out of an hundred, this diſlike did not 
Lor ene enter rens ariſe from any thing obſerved in his 
ee eee, ee, | features, but from his whole outward 
p OO THE LAST Ark. appearance, of which dreſs conſtitutes 
ETN my laſt, I offered a few remarks | the principal, becauſe the moſt ob- 
n ſupport of the opinions of a | vious part. Bring an Indian who has 
Every ſenſible and intelligent correſ- | never ſeen much of Engliſh dreſs, 
Epondent, who thought that in many | and let him determine betwixt a 
pnltances, modern manners in dreſs, | Biſhop and a Beau; he will be EP 
Ke. were a proof of the propenſity of | ſtand, utterly at a loſs to determing 
pmankind to leap from one extreme | which poſſeſſes moſt mental faculties, 
io another. I concluded with ob- | moſt talents, moſt learning. It is 
perving, that we are juſtly entitled to | cuſtom therefore which inclines us to 
Wile of a man's diſpoſition ſrom | judge from outward appearances. 
Many external circumſtances and ap- The piece of cloth in the draper's ſhop 
Frances. Now, although I have in | ſpeaks nothing; it is its ſhape when 
lome raeaſure proved this, I muſt own | worn that we derive ſome knowledge 
Wt this method of judging is 1. Arti- from. We know that certain deſcrip- 
Feial; and 2. In many caſes uncertain. | tions of men wear certain faſhions 
1. It is artificial, that is, it is not | of cloaths. Wherever therefore we 
Watural to judge of man thus, nor | find the cloaths we judge of the wear- 
Perhaps, ſome will ſay, is it candid | ers. When I ſee a man whoſe pulſe 
de judge of any man from external | is 120; whoſe tongue is furred, his 
Ppearances, But, the truth is, we | {kin dry, whoſe ſtomach is diſordered, 
re ſo much the creatures of habit and] and who complains of heat and 
1s, that wherever we diſcover cer- | thirſt, I know certainly this man has 
in Lecks we can trace them to cer- | a feyer upon him. In whatever per- 
þin caſes. We are uſed to do this | fog I find thoſe complaints, I judge 
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tall Symptomatology. And where: 
ver I find a young man dreſt in the 


extreme of the faſhion, every part of | 


his dreſs extravagant and oute, admir- 
ing himſelf in a glaſs, at great pains 
to diſplay a diamond ring, a gold 


muff box, &c. I pronounce, there is a 


Beau! I judge from ſymptoms obvious 


becauſe he ſhews me nothing internal. 


2. This mode of judging is in ſome 
caſes uncertain. I ſay in /e caſes, | 


and for the ſake of thoſe ſome, though 


they are but few, I would have peo- 


ple cautious of raſhly expreſſing the 
judgments they may have formed. 
But what has rendered our judg- 
ment in ſome reſpects fallacious, is, 
the affectation of many perſons to ap- 


pear quite contrary to what they are, 


and of a few to appear contrary to 


tremes ſo natural to man. A. has 


obſerved that people who devote a 
great deal of time to dreſs, are gene 
rally not accounted the wiſeſl of 
mankind. He reſolves therefore to 
dreſs in the other extreme, that he 
may avoid the impuration of folly; | 
but J can whiſper in his ear, that he 
thereby incurs the imputation of 
pride, ſingularity and affectation, 


being ſpecies of that paſſion. And 


as the Beau would by his dreſs be ac- 
counted lovely and weil-pleafing to 


to the eye. Ijudge of nothing within, 


the ladies, whether men may think 


him a fool or not, (for that he little 
regards) which is a degree of vanity, 
ſo the ſloven who dreſſes clumſily, and 
avoids acting like other men, in order 


The Trifler, No. XLIX. 
the ſame, This is what phyſicians | 


ſtances, and indeed, in ey 
that vanies with the age an: 


than this; To regard our duty as ty. 


| and perhaps hazard his fortune, in 
every other perſon. Here again we 
encounter with the propenſity to ex- 
vain to ſeek for real worth, for in. 
tellectual power, or vigour of mind, 
in one who has forfeited his liberty df 
thinking, and has not energy enough 
to be emancipated from the {lavary 


lowable in a higher degree than in 


of underſtanding to be thus more at 


lowances as are but fair in the pte 
ſent caſe, There are two reaſon) 
| which will go a great way to exculs 


to be preſerved in external circup. 


ery ing 
| | | time, We 
can perhaps attend to no better rule 


perior to our pleaſure; to conſider 
the mind as of infinitely more wont 
than the body; and to remember 
that one ſelt-approving how” 
worth an age of flattet , or fat: 
from men. No man will comm; 
egregious errors in dreſs, who cor. 
ſiders it only as a ſecondary olige 
tion, or, when compared with the 
obligations of religion nd virtue, as 
no duty at all. When, however, 
from weakneſs of underltandiag, and 
falſe conceptions of human duty, 
man conſiders his external appearane: 
as of ſuperior importance, it is na. 
ral to ſuppole he will devote his time, 


purſuing wild extremes, and it is 
natural to ſuppoſe that it would bein 


impoſed by his tailor or his frizeur, 
In women, attention to dreſs is a 


men; but in women it argues no watt 
tentive to dreſs: It is ungeneroust0 
offer the trite remark, that women 


are for ever talking of dreſs,” without 
at the ſame time we make ſuch a- 


ladies on this ſcore. In the firſt place 


to be thought wiſe, is guilty of a | men have taught them to ſtudy dr 
higher degree of vanity and conceit, | men themſelves have raiſed in tli 
in as much as wiſdom is preferable | fair ſex an emulation in this article; 
to gallantry, a name among the { and the ſuperior beauty of the be, 
learned of the age preferable to a] men, though it ſtands not in need 
ſubſcription at an Aﬀembly room, or | ſuperfluous ornament, but when ul. 
the honour of being favoured by a | adornedis adorned the moſt,” yet tis 
_ Muſe, preferable to that of dancing moſt beautiful woman gives to, ifſlete 
with a great roa at a Ball. | ceivesnot from dreſs, a certain ſome: 
With regard to the happy medium f O77. ol 


thing which renders her whole appear- 
ance more beautiful In the ſecond 
place, there is no abſurdity in ladies 
talking frequently of dreſs, becauſe al 
molt all ladies (not of the higheſt 
rank) have been from their infancy 
employed in making, altering, and 
E preparing their own dreſſes. It is 
natural, therefore, to talk of one's 


ladies conferring together on the ſub- 
jet, as they may ſuggeſt improve- 


then give way to the ſhape of a coat; 
Rd in the width of our breeches. 


{uation in life, and know what we 


from one extreme to another. Be- 


| lich no man is or can be free, let 
| he conſideration, that adopting ex- 
| mes is a proof of weaknets of un- 


Pd the profligate may follow; but 
gather, if we wiſh to be ſingular, let 


＋ 4 2 A , x , \ ; 
q £ belingular in aiming at that perfec- 
x | #p which is “ pure and ſpiritual,” 

l 


chexalts our wiſdom, promotes our 
ppineſs, and will be a ſourceof com- 
rt when the opinions of men ſhall ceaſe 
 bevaluable, and the aſſociations of 


- 
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conſtant employment; and I can ſee | 
no abſurdity, far leſs crime, in a few 


ments to each other. If thoſe obſer - 
Nations are not ſufficient to ward off | 
all cenſure from the ladies on account 
Jof their talking of dreſs, I muſt give | 
Fup the cauſe, This, however, 1 am 
pretty certain of, that if men made | 
heir own dreſſes, we thould hear leſs 
political converſation. The molt im- 
Portant act of the legiflature would 


he revolution of France ſeem leſs im- 
Portant than the trimming of a veſt, 
End the troubles in Auſtria be abſorb- 


Lo conclude, if we know exactly 
pur duty, (and it is every man's buſi- 
els to know that) if we feel our ſi- 


Pre to ourſelves and others, we ſhall 
kidom fall into extremes, nor leap 


[ des the obligation on us to practiſe 
Jirtue and piety, an obligation from 


Nerttanding, rouſe a laudable pride, 
Ad prevent us from aiming only at | 
oe diſtinctions in which the fool 


1 and falnion ſhall be diſſolved. 


Neflectiont on the Cuſtont of Burying 
| the Dead, and the Danger of preci- 
piitate Interment -h Mr Du- 
rande. 9 OR: ER 


| (Continued from page 680.) 
| "THE. cold to which a dying man 


is expoſed, that he may notdir- 
ty himſelt, is attended with the great- 
eſt danger, for while the ſphincter re- 
mains in contraction, there exiſts 


[ 


| within us fome remains of irri- 


tability, and conſequently of life, 

"he diſcharge of the inteſtinal mat- 
ter, is the ul*imum vite, Thus whilſt 
a child has not yet voided the me- 


conium, the man-midwife, notwith= _ 


ſtanding the moſt diſmal ſymptoms, 
{till hopes to recall it to life. On the 
contrary, the appearance of this ex- 
crement is conſidered by him as a 
certain ſign of death. The ſtopping; 
of the anus is attended with no leſs 
inconvenience, as it prevents the ac- 


has proved, that digeſtion continues 


reanimate the other organs, the clo- 
fing the anus would neceſſarily be- 


action. The different ſituations gi- 
ven to a body, is ſufficient when it 
| has arrived at the laſt degree of 


take away the pillow from a dying 
| perſon, which is often done, and 
place the body upon a ſtraw matraſs. 


belly, a vapor, which is always ab- 
ſorbed by the veſſels; but if this va- 
por be condenſed by the cold, it 
thickens into drops, as may be ſeen 


by breathing upon g 


tion of the parts in which life ſtill 


for ſome time after a perſon's death. 
If theſe parts could after vards reco» 
ver force and irritability enough to 


come an obſtacle to their ſalutary 


weakneſs, to caufe or to accelerate 
death. Of this, however, people are 
not ſufficiently aware, when they 


| Betides, during lite, there exhales 
continually from the cavities of the 
head, from the breaſt, and from the 


glaſs, and then 
— 
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terrepts the action of the veſſels, and 


oppoſes the return of life. Humanity 


mode of procedure; it tells us that 


RY 


we ought to allow fick people to ex. 


pire in a good warm bed, and to re- 
move all thoſe cauſes which may 
| ſhorten the period of their lives. | 


People are buried ſometimes five 
or fix hours after their apparent 
death, yet how many examples have 
we ſeen of the principles of life ex- 


_ {ting a long time after the motion 
olf the heart and arteries has ceaſed ? 


We know thet the heart generally 


weakens by degrees, that its power 
ends by not being any longer in a 
Londition to force the blood into the 
arteries, that this blood flows to- 
Wards the large veſſels, and that tbe 
Circulation ceaſes; but it the tonic 
motion ſtill ſubſiſts, the circulation 
May be re- eſtabliſhed, and it is above 
all in the exterior part of the body, 
that it may be put in play to act u- 
Von the blood. Being therefore ex 
cited by frictions upon the ſkin, 
and by inſuſſſation into the inteſtines, 
according to the practice of the A- 
cadians, it has often, brought to life 
people taken from the water, who to 
all appearance were dead. But when 
the body is buried, the exterior parts 


are cold and in a ſtate of compreſ- 


ſion; beſides it is not ſufficient that 
this tonic motion ſhould be excited: 
done muſt alſo remove all thoſe ob- 
ſtacles which prevent it from ſpread- 


of the pulſe, and of reſpii ation; but 


the preſſure made upon the breaſt 


and upon the belly, while the mouth 


cotton, becomes an object almoſt in- 


ſurmountable. The. prefſure upon 


the belly is attended with this great 
diſadvantage, that it oppoſes the 
Linking of the diaphragm, thus pre- 
venting reſpiration, and beſides com- 


— 


zs ſhut, and ſometimes ſtuffed with | 


2 On the Danger of haſly Interment. 
an expanſion takes place, which in- 


| from this precipitate cuſtom, either 
proteſts againſt ſuch a deteſtable 


| revives but amidſt the horrors: of the 
WWW | 


| as the other fluids of the body, and 


found impoſſible to recal to life {ome 


| pors, though they appeared els fed. 
ed than others who have 1evived", 
Coldneſs, heavineſs of the body, 1 
leaden livid colour, with a yellos: 
neſs in the viſage, are all very Ut 


| French Academy of Sciences, reſpect 
ing the death of two perſons ſufocat 


a weak lite, and the commencement 


tainty of the ſigns of the latter is ſo 
well eſtabliſhed, both by ancient and 
modern authors, who have turned 
their attention to that important cb. 
ject, that we can ſcarcely ſuppoſe 


to determine, whether this principle 


merited, He was ſhaken, dragged 
about, and turned in the fame mil 


leaſt ſigns of reſiſtance, and yet 4 


nerally the laſt part in which the v. 
tal principle ſubſiſts. It reſults the, 


that the remains of life are ſometimes 
extinguiſled, or that they are g. 
prefſed for a time, ſo that one never 


The difference between the end of 


of death, is fo ſmall, and the uncer. 


undertakers capable of diſlinguilking 
an apparent from a real death, Ani. 
mals which fleep during winter fly 
no ſigns of life; in this caſe, cucu- 
lation is only ſuſpended; but were it 
annihilated, the vital ſpirit, as I be 
ſaid, does not ſo eaſily lote its action 


the principle of life, which Jong 
ſurvives the appearance of death, 
may re- animate a body in which the 
action of all the organs ſeems to 
be at end. But how difficult is it 


may not be revived? It has been 


animals, ſuffocated by mephitic w. 


certain ſigns: Mr Zimmerman ob. 
ſerved them all upon the body of 2 
criminal, who fainted thro! the dread 
of that puniſhment which be had 


ner as dead bodies are, without the 


* Dr Portals Report made to the 


ed by che vapor of coal. 


the end of twenty four hours he Was 
| recalled to life by means of volatile 
alkali. | Tee 10 1 8 
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| 


A Director of the Coach Office at 


vent was ſpread throughout the whole 
city. One of bis friends who was 
when he was about to be buried, ha- 
| ving looked at him for a conſderable 
ume, thought he perceived ſome re- 
mains of ſenſibility in the muſcles of 
| the face, He therefore made an at 


tuous liquors, m which he fucceeded, 


owed to his friend. This remarkable 
my father, was much like thoſe of 


| inſtances would perhaps be more 


pearances*, _ 


— 


chapter of the ſecond book of his 
caſes of apoplexy, epilepſy, lethargy 


tombs, that ſome unfortunate people, 


c * 


dead to be buried 


| Empedocles and Aſclepiades. Theſe 


vho had been attacked by thoſe dif. 
eaſes, had come to life in their graves. | 
Lanciſi, lib. xxii. cap. 46 De 
Subitaneis Mortibus, mentions upon 
| this occaſion, a law which forbade the | 
d immediately, and | 
above all, thoſe who had been carried 

off by a ſudden death. The hiſtories 
way by Fabricius Hildan, century 
| cond; by. Camerarius; by Horſtius; | 
| dy Macrobius in his Somnium Scipi- 


Dijon, named Colinet, was ſuppoſed | 
to be dead, and the news of this e- 


n 


deſirous of ſeeing him at the moment 


| tempt to bring him to life by ſpiri- 


and this Director enjoyed afterwards 
| for a long time that life which he 


| circumſtance, which I was told by | 


frequent, were men of {kill and abi- | 
| lites called in caſes of ſudden death, | 
in which people of ordinary know- 
| ledpe are often deceived by falſe ap- 


* Lemnius, in "the thirty-firſt 


work, De occultis Naturæ Miraculis, 
| adviſes interment to be delayed in 


and hyſteric ſuffocation, becauſe it has | 


g F Plato, in his Republic; by 


= Maximus, and by a great 
| 407 modern authors, leave us no 


— 
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and may remain in that condition 
three and even eight days. People 
in this ſituation have been known to 
come to life when depoſited among 
the dead. When I vas in Germany, 
a boy belonging to the Hoſpital at 
Caſſel, appeared to have breathed his 


laſt: he was carried into the hall, 
| where the dead were expoſed, and 


was wrapped up in a piece of canvas. 


lethargy, he recollected the place in 


was luckily heard by the ccntinel, 


precipitation. Not only the ordinary 


which may proceed trom the ſame 
| cauſe, of putrefaction, which may 


convinced of the uncertainty of all 
"theſe ſigns, propoſes a new one, which 


© mouth will immediately ſhut of it- 
ſelf, becauſe the contraction of the 
muſcles of the jaw will awaken their 
iritability.? 


a KX 


is preſerved along time in the paſſage 


by Dr Fothergill, appears to deſerve 
more attention. * If the air blown 
into the mouth,” ſays this phyſician, 
« paſſes freely through all the alimen- 
+ tary channel, it affords a ſtrong 


the internal ſphincters is deſtroyed, 


© and conſequently that life is at an 
end.“ Theſe ſigus, which deſerve to 


be confirmed by new experiments, are 


_ doubtleſs not known to undertakers. 


Who 


A d man may fall into a ſyncope, 


Some time after, recovering from his 


which he had been depoſited, and 
crawling towards the door, knocked 
| againſt it with his foot. This noiſe 


doubt reſpecting the dangers of ſuch 


ſigus are very uncertain, but we may 
ſay the ſame of the ſtiffneſs of the 
limbs, which may be convulfive, of 
the dilation of the pupil of the eye, 


equally attack ſome parts of a living 
body, and of ſeveral others. Haller, 


. — 
8 — ——— 


y r 
r 
2 4 — *- 


he confiders as infallible. Tf the 
perſon,” ſays he, be till in life, the 


— — 


The jaw, however, 
may be deprived of its irritability, 
though a man may not be dead. Life 


of the inteſtines. The ſign pointed out 


ir 


preſumption that the irritability of 
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Who ſoon perceiving the motion of | ſo much, that it brought on à m8 


2 1 2 


n 
—— 


The 


the canvas called for aſſiſtance. 


youth was immediately conveyed to 


a warm bed; and I ſaw him after- 


_ wards, performing his duty in the 
| hoſpital. 


, Had his body been con- 
fined by cloſe bandages, or ligatures, 
he would not have been able, in all 
probability, to make himſelf be 
heard: his unavailing efforts would 


have made him again fall into a ſyn- 


cope, and he would have been thus 
buried alive. | 
We mult not be aſtoniſhed, that 


the ſervants of an hoſpital ſhould take 


a ſyncope for a real death, fince e- 


ven the moſt enlightened people have 
fallen into errors of the ſame kind. 
Dr John Schmid 
young gitl, ſeven years of age, after 


relates, that a 


being afflicted for ſome weeks with 


a violent cough, was all of a ſudden 
freed from this troubleſome malady, 
and appeared to be in perfect health. 
But ſome days after, while playing 


with her companions, this child fell 


down in an inſtant, as if ſtruck by 


lightning. A death like paleneſs was 
diffuſed over her face and arms; ſhe 
had no apparent pulſe, her temples 


were ſunk, and ſhe ſhewed no figns 


of ſenſation when ſhaken, or pinch- 
ed. A phyſician, who was called, 


and who believed her to be dead, in 
compliance with the repeated and 
preſſing requeſt of her parents, at- 


tempted, though without any hopes, 


to recal her to life, and at length, 
after ſeveral vain efforts, he made 
the ſoals of her feet be ſmartly rub- 
bed with a bruſh, dipped in ſtrong 
pickle. At the end of three quar- 
ters of an hour, ſhe was obſerved to 
ſigh; ſhe was then made to ſwallow 
ſome ſpirituous liquor, and ſhe was 


A 


ſoon after reſtored to life, much to 


the joy of her diſconſolate parents. 
A certain man having undertaken a 
Journey, in order to ſee his brother, 


on his arrival at his houſe, found 


1 
. 


bim dead. This news affected him 


— — 


| ſeveral regulations made on this 


* 


—————— 
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dreadful ſyncope3 and he himſelf was 
ſuppoſed to be in the like ſituation 
After the uſual means had been em. 
ployed to recal him to life, it was a. 


| greed that his body ſhould be diſſed. 


ed, to diſcover the cauſe of fo {ug. 


| den a death; but the ſuppoſed dead 


perſon overhearing this propoſal, o. 
pened his eyes, ſtarted up, and im. 
mediately betook himſelf to his heels, 
Cardinal Eſpinola, prime minilter 19 
Philip IT. was not fo fort 1nate, for 


we read in the memoirs of Amelia 


de la Houſſai, that he put his hand 
to the knife with which he was open- 
ed, in order to be embulmed, In 
hort, almoſt every one knows that 


Veſalius, the father of anatomy, hu 


ving been ſent for to open a woman 


ſubje& to hyſterics, who was ſupp- 


ſed to be dead, he perceived, on 
making the firſt inciſion, by her mo- 
tion, and cries, that the was | a- 


live; that this circumſtance render- 


ed him ſo odious that he was obliged 


do fly, and that he was fo much at- 
fected by it, that he died ſoon after. 


On this occaſion, I cannot forbear 
to add an event more fecent, but 10 
leſs melancholy, The Abbe Pre. 


| voſt, fo well known by his Wr, 


and the ſingularities of his 1c, v4 


| ſeized with a fit of the. apopicxy, i! 


the foreſt of Chantilly, on the 230 0 


October, 1763. His body was car- 


0 EST... | 7 « Ls 
ried to the neareſt village, and ti: 
> 4 . 36 
ofticers of juſtice were proceeuing 
to open it, when a cry. which be 


ſent forth afftightened all the a 


ſiſtants, and convinced the {urgeon 


that the Abbe was not dead; buten 
was too late to ſave him, as he bad 


already received the mortal wound. 
The difficulty of diſtinguiſhing 2 


perſon apparently dead, trom one 
who is really ſo, has in all countries 


where bodies have been interred Bar 
precipitately, rendered it neceny. 


for the law to aflift humanity: 2 


je 


The Contented Cottager. 


ject, 1 ſhall quote only a few of the 


moſt recent; ſuch as thoſe of Arras, 
in 177/23 Of Mantua, in 1774; of the 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany, in 1775 
of the Senechauſſee of Sivrai, in Poi- 
tau, in 1777; and of the Parliament 
ol Metz in the fame year. 


maß uſe every endeavour to recal it 
to life, if poſſible, or to diſcover the 
F canſe of its death; and that they 


| occaſion, the Magiſtrate of Health 


body be not cloſely confined, and 


| He forbids people to be interred ac- 


| croſs-wiſe upon the breaſt. He for- 
bids above all, to preſs the jaws one 


| cloth, until the body is depoſited in its 


| Moir, one may ealily perceive, that 


ed with the moſt dreadful conſe- 


"0 to permit people to be commit- 
td to the earth until a ſufficient 


To give 
| an idea of the reſt, it will be ſuffici- 
| ent to relate only that of Tuſcany. 
| By this edit, the Grand Duke for- 
bids the precipitate interment of per- 
| {ons who die ſuddenly, He orders 
the Magiſtrates of Health to be in- 
| formed, that phy ficians and ſurgeons | 
q may examine the body, that they | 


"_ 


| fall make a report of their proce | 
dure to a certain Tribunal. On this 


| orders the dead not to be covered, 
until the moment they are about to 
be buried, except ſo far as decency | 
requires; obſerving always that the | 


f that nothing way compreſs | the ju- | 
gular veins and the carotid arteries, 


cording to the ancient method, and 
requires that the arms and the hands 
| ſhould be left extended, and that | 
they ſhould not be folded, or placed 


dgainſt the other; or to fill the mouth 
and noſtrils with cotton, or other 
| wffing, Laſtly, he commands not 
to cover the viſage with any kind of | 


precipitate interments may be attend- 


ine had been fk 10 aſcertain thai 


| Quences, and that it would be of the | 
greateſt | importance WR © © BY proſcribe 
theſe remains of Judaiſm, or at leaſt, | 


flect without ſhuddering, that this 


_ 


practice, which is adopted by a ſmall 
number of people, being unknown to 


ſome, and neglected by a great ma- 


ny others, may make a man deſcend 


to the grave before he has uttered 
his laſl ſigh. Sn | 5 


4 FFF 


; | 5 The Cox TENTED CorrackR. 


A DRASTUS, a man of deep 
75 erudition, profound reading, 
and a philoſophical turn of mind, 
choſe principally to reſide in the coun- 


try, chiefly for the uninterrupted 
pleaſures of contemplation. He was a 


man not only of learning and property, 
but of philanthropy, and equally ce- 
lebrated in his neighbourhood for 

wiſdom and generoſity. It happened 
that one of his tenants, although he. 


rented the ſmalleſt farm, and had a 


very large family depending on its cul- 
tivation, was by far the moſt cheer- 
ful, and well diſpoſed. His cottage, 
though ſmall, was dreſſed by the hand 
oi neatneſs; and frugality with ſimpli - 
city were ever the guardians that at- 
tended upon his family All ſitua- 
tions and all ſeaſons, from the begin- 98 


ning of Spring to the end of Win- 


ter, were rendered delightful by 
the happy bias of his conſtitution, 
- which enabled him to turn all events 
to his advantage. In ſorrow he was 
humiliated, and in proſperity he was 

grateful. Ile had lived as tenant of 
J) rn Cr” =: DAT very tarm when the father .. 
After what I have ſaid in this Me- | Adraſius firſt took poſſeſlion of the 
| _ ellate, of which it was a part; nor 
had he ever made a failure in the 
payment of his rent, nor ever had a 
guarrel in the pariſh. His toil was. 
ſweetened and alleviated by the pleaſ- 


ing thoughts of providing for his off- 


ſpring; and this conſtant employ. 

ment not only inſpired him with health, 

but did not allow him leiſure to ins 
3 gelgs 
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real ſituation. One can hardly re- 
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740 e 
dulge the whimſical wants of ima 


gination, at the ſame time that it 
protected him from all improper, 


impertinent, or vicious paſſions. 
He had in his time , put many 


eſtranged hands together—reconciled 
many petty, peeviſh differences 
ſettled many family breaches—ſug 
_ geſted while he was churchwarden 
many a little ſcheme for the benefit 
of the poor—and never felt one emo- 
tion of envy at ſurveying the poſſeſ- 
ſions of the rich. 


Theſe unaſſuming, though ſolid, | 


_ virtues gained him ſuch a reputation 
in the country wherein he reſided, 
that he obtained, as it were prover- 
bially, the appellation of the Con- 


tented Cottager.“ He was in truth | 


-« Paſſing rich with forty pounds a 
BEA, | 
An account of him was tranſmitted 
to Adraſtus, who went to pay him a 
viſit, in order to ſee how true report 


had characterized him; for though | 


Adraſtus lived and did much good 


in the country, yet his abſtracted phi · 


loſophical and ſedentary ' ſituation 


made him perſonally but little ac- 


_ <quainted with even his own tenants, 


who were generally turned over to 
the ſteward for the converſation and 


buſineſs of quarter-day. 


A man of the contented cottager's 


_ diſpoſition, however, was too impor- 
tant an object not to excite the curio- 
ſtity of a philoſopher; and accordingly 
be ſet apart one afternoon, or rather 
evening, on purpoſe for this entertain. 


ment. Adraſtus arrived at the far- 


mer's about half an hour after ſun- 
ſet; when twilight grey had in her 
| ſober livery all things clad.” = 
The farmer, whoſe name was Mat- 
thew Mendland, was ſitting at the 
door of his little cottage, ſmoking 


his pipe, and ſurrounded by his chil- 


dren; his wife was leaning over the 


fire preparing a decent and whole- 


1 - 


ry. 


ſome ſupper.” The farmer knew his 


The Contented Cottages. 


| by me; I can't read or write, and ſo 


{ your notions of ceconomy, induliry, 


| farmer); I am a very illiterate mas, 


| could not afford either time nor of- 
] portunity ſince. Nature and the uſ 


| live reputably to the age of three 


landlord- pe: ſonally, and rofe as to 
his ſuperior, offering him the beſſ ſear 
in his homely cottage. 1 55 
Here your honour finds me 
(ſaid the farmer) in a {mall but hap 
py place. I have been upon your | 
| ground theſe many days; and if you 
| think good to renew my leaſe, which 

expires at Michaelmas, I ſhall mo 
likely end my life in your ſervice. 
If your honour likes me, I like you, 
Your ques are always ready to the 
| hour; and T have no more reaſon to 
complain of my landlord, than he has 
of his tenant. And ſo—.” Adraſſus 
interrupted him, by deſiring to ſee 
the leaſe, and to have a pen and inl, 
for the purpoſe of renewing it upon 
the ſpot. As to pen and ink, Sir, 
(ieplied the farmer) I have no uſe 
for them, and ſo I never keep any by 


| ſuch things are of no ſervice, But 
if your honour wants to write, I can 
{end to the ſhop for paper and in; 
and I can eafily ſend one of my boys 
to the green to pick up a quill; orif 
your honour is on a hurry, Tom 
ſhall borrow a feather from the old 
gander, who is, I ſee, jult waddling 
to his bed.” It don't ſignify at 
preſent, farmer (ſaid Adraſtus); Il 
ſign it another time, But don't you 
really know any thing about books! 
1 actually thought you was a ſcholar; 
that you had employed all your ſpare 
time in ſtudy—that you gathered 


and paternal propriety from hiſtoric 
examples, or traditionary annals.” 
« No, really, Sir, not I (faid the 
and no ſcholar at all. My father 
of my eyes have been my only inf 


tructors; and if I have been able to 


ſcore, and even to rear up my chile 
dren ſoberly, cleanly, and virtuoull 


Lowe it merely to them. ln 


ö 


to ſay the truth, my buſineſs as a 
farmer threw in my way a thouſand 
inſtructive objects. My yard is ſtock- 


duſtrious animals, Who tell me, what 
of a drone: my maxim upon this is, 


honey, ought to eat none, and fo 
this made me indefatigable to earn 
my meal before that I ſet down 


Jam farther inſtructed by the little 
creatures who inhabit the molehill. 
Is it poſſible for a man to ſee the 
poor things hard at work tor the day 
of neceflity, and not take the hint, 
and lay up a modicum for his own 


to chide me, for minding other 
| have an old houſe dog, your 


where are you, Honelty!—Yes, Sir, 
that aged animal has kept my 
clothes by day, and my cottage by 
night, till he has not got a tooth 
in his head; and he does for me, 


he once did me a piece of ſervice 
when it was moſt wanted, and while 
L have breath I ſhall never forget it: 


no nature in him; and an unnatural 


F caule when a perſon does no good to 
1 tus neighbour, he has no buſineſs 
| | 


to i erves to be well remembered for it. 
. With regard to my duty as a huſband, 
il earn that from the. very pigeons 
h mat coo and court around my dove- 

7 


2 


7 Contented Cottaper. 


ed with improvement. At the endof | 
that ſmall flip of a garden, I have a 
bit of a bee-bive, filled with little in 
a ſhame it would be to lead the life 


Sir, That he who don't make ſome 


toit. Nay, in this part of my duty | 


been lawfully married 46 years, and 
I cannot think what our great folks 
are about; I find ſuch a pleaſure in 
my conſtancy, that J am ſure I could 


not receive from inconſtancy; and 


the ſmiles of a good woman are a rich 


| reward, With regard to the love I 
bear to theſe little ones, I am taught 


the duty which, as a father, I owe 
to them, by every living thing a- 


| round me; the wren that builds her 


neſt under my hovel, the very hog 
that litters in my fight, and the mare 
that foals in my paſture, teach me to 


be affectionate to their perſons, and 
anxious for the prefervation of my 


own offspring; and in this manner L 
have learned my leſſon of wiſdom and 


| worſhip, truth and tenderneſs from the 


family? I have reſted upon my ſpade, 
Sir, on purpoſe to look at their la- 
bours; and then I have gone to work 
again leſt they ſhould have the ſenſe 
| people's buſineſs more than my own. | 


honour—Here, Honeſty! Honeſty! 
what I would do for one Thomas | 


he, Sir, who has no gratitude, has 
man is better dead than alive, be- 


here, We are all born to do ſome- 
thing, and he who does a kindneſs de- 


| becauſe you have. no farther uſe for. it. 


bouſe; to this dear old dame I have 
Y Vol. = ag * 8 2 * | | The 


beaſts of my fields, and the birds of 


| the air.“. 


ſome of his beſt harveſt- home beer. 
Adraſtus was aſtoniſhed at his ſim- 
plicity of manners, and at the ſound- 


| nefs of his ſenſe, as well as at the pro- 
* Farmer, 


priety of his remarks. 
| (faid he) you have diſtreſſed me, as 


| well as delighted me. I came pre- 


pared to offer you aſſiſtance, and yon 


| have left me little to beſtow. I have 
nothing that you have not, but a 
| greater proportion of money, and 
Truſty, whom I have loved fince I 
was a brat no higher than my hand: 


ycu are ſo truly contented as you are, 


leaſe and „ © | 


poor alarmed farmer) tear my leaſe 
inſtead of renewing it! Has then my 


| (re- 
plied Adraſtus) I will tear the leaſe, 
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- Here the good man pauſed, and + 
directed his eldeſt daughter to draw. 


that any addition would, perhaps, 
| diſconcert the economy of your plan. 
| You are a happy farmer, and a na- 
| tural philoſopher, without the uſe 
either of large ſyſtematic folios, or 
the toils of a ſedentary life. Give 
me, however, the leaſe, that I may 


„How! your honour, (ſaid the - 


| freedom or my happineſs offended 
you? ““ Yes, Mr. Mendland, 
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The little ſpot of ground you have | 


ſo long enriched by your care, fhall 
henceforth be a patrimony to your 
inheritance; you are the proprietor 
of it from this day. Call on me to- 
morrow morning, and the writings 
of ſurrender ſhall be made out for 


you; for the time to come, I mult | 
be conſidered, not as your landiord, 


but your friend. Let me often ſee 
you at my table, and in my garden, 
In ſhort, as frequently as the buſineſs 
of your family will permit, let me 
get that wiſdom and underitanding, 
which ſurpaſſeth mere mechanical 

ſcience, in the ſociety of the content- 


ed cottager.” The farmer would 


have dropt upon his knee; but Ad- 
raſtus prevented him, ſaying, “ Rite, 
Mr Mendland, the obligation is on 
my fide: J have been obliged. In 


=> | | n 
exchange for a few acres, for which 
I have no occaſion, you have given 


me a ſet of maxims and ſentiments 


that are as the purified thrice- refined 


gold of Ophir, and ſhall never de- 
part from me.” From this moment 
Adraſtus and the farmer were inti - 
mate companions. 
and tenants, Go ye, and do 
weiſe!“ . 


like- 
M. 
e -.-.. 
Rules for the Preſervation of the Sight, 
Duniverſal Magazine. 


[From An Eſſay on Viſion, by 
George Adams, Mathematical 


Inſtrument Maker to his Ma- 


| jeſty, &c. ] . 


W it may be impoſſible to 


prevent the abſolute decay of 


ſight, whether ariſing from age, par- 


tial diſeaſe, or illneſs, yet by pru- 
dence and good management, its 
natural failure may certainly be re- 


tarded, and the general habit of the 


eyes ſtrengthened, which good pur- 


poſes will be promoted by a proper | 


to a blaze of light. 


Oh ye landlords. 


Rules for the Preſervation of the Sight. 


attention to the following maxine, 
1. Never to fit for any length of 
time in abſglute gloom, or expoſed 
Z The reaſons on 
which this rule is founded, prove the 
impropriety of going haſtily from one 
extreme to the other, whether gf 
darkneſs or of light, and theyw ys, 
that a fouthern aſpect is improner for 
thoſe whoſe ſight is weak and tender. 
2. Voavoid reading a ſmall print, | 
3. Not to read in the duſk; nor, 
if the eyes be diſordered, by candle. 
light. Happy thoſe who learn this 
leſſon betimes, and begin to preſerve 
_ their fight, before they are reminded 
by pain, of the neceſſity of {parins 
them ; the frivolous attention 0 : 
quarter of an hour of the evening, 
has coſt numbers the perfect and com- 
tortable uſe of their eyes for many 
years: the miſchief is effected imper. 
ceptibly, the conſequences are ir: 
parable, % ogy 
4. The eye ſhould not be permit- 
ted to dwell on glaring objects, more 


| particularly on füirſt waking in 3 


morning; the ſun ſhou!d not of courſe | 
be ſuſfered to ſhine in the room at 


| that time, and a moderate quantity 
of light only be admitted. It is caly 
to ſee, that for the ſame reaſons, the 
furniture of a bed ſhould be neither 
| altogether of a white or red colour; 


indeed, thoſe whoſe eyes are weak, 


| would find conſiderable advantage ia 


having green for the furniture ct 


the propriety oftheadvice given in tlis 
rule: for the light of the day comes 
on by flow degrees, and green is tu 
univerſal colour ſhe preſents to our 
TT EL 
F. The long-ſighted ſhould ac 
cuſtom themſelves to read with rather 
leſs light, and ſomewhat nearer to 
the eye than what they naturally like; 
while thoſe that are ſhort-ſ{ightc6, 
ſhould rather uſe themſelves to rc:d 
with the book as far off as poſlib. | 


By-this means, both would umprot 
Fo PE Ke ET 


their bed-chamber. Nature confirms WM 
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and firengthen their fight; while 
contrary courſe will increaſe its natu 
ral imperfections. Fo ie ge . 
"There 15 nothing which preſerves 
er, than always uſing, 


both in reading and writing, that 
| moderate degree of light which is 
beſt ſuited to the eye; too little 
ſtrains them, too great a quantity 
dazrles and confounds them. The 
eyes are leſs hurt by the want of light, 
than by the exceſs of it; too little 
light never does any harm, unleſs | 
they are {trained by efforts to ſee ob- 
jects, to which the degree of light is 
inadequate; but too great a quantity 
has, by its own power, deſtroyed the 
ſight. Thus many have brought on 
themſelves a cataract, by frequently 
looking at the ſun, or a fire; others 


« 


the fight long 


have loſt their fight, by being brought | 


too ſuddenly from an extreme of 
darkneſs into the blaze of day. How 


dangerous the looking upon bright | 


luminous objects is to the fight, is 
evident from its effects in thoſe coun- 
tries which are covered the greater 
part of the year with ſnow, where 
blindneſs is exceeding frequent, and 
where the traveller is obliged to co- 


ver his eyes with crape, to prevent | 


tie dangerous, and often ſudden ef- 
fects of too much light: even the un 
tutored ſavage tries to avoid the dan 
ger, by iraming a little wooden caſe 
tor his eyes, with only two narrow 
llt. A momentary gaze at the ſun, 
wil, for a time, unfit the eyes for 


vilion, and render them inſentible to | 


impreſſions of a milder nature. 


The following caſes from a ſmall 


tract on the © Fabric of the Eye, are 
10 applicable to the preſent article, as 
to want no apology for their inſertion 
here; though if any were neceſſary, 
the uſe they will probably be of to. 
thoſe whoſe complaints ariſe from the 
lame or ſimilar cauſes, would, I pre- 
lume bemore than ſufficient. x 
. * Alady from the country, com- 


"$19 relide in St. James's-ſquare, | 


| was afflicted with a pain in her eye, 
She could not 


and a decay of ſight. 
look upon the ſtones, when the ſun 


ſhone upon them, without great pain. 


This, which ſhe thought was one of 


the ſymptoms of her diſorder, was the 
Her eyes, which 
had been accuſtomed to the verdure 
of the country, and the green of the 
paſture grounds before her houſe, 


real cauſe of it. 


could not bear the violent and unna- 


tural glare of light reflected from the 
(tones; ſhe was adviſed to place a 
number of {mall orange trees in the 
windows, ſo that their tops might 
hide the pavement, and be in a line 


with the graſs. She recovered by 


this ſimple change in the light, with» 
out the aſſiſtance of any medicine 
though her eyes were before on tha 
vergeof little leſs than blindneſs. 
\ gentleman of the law had his 
| lodgings in Pall-mall, on the north 
ſide; his front windows were expoſed 
to the fall noon ſun, while the back 
room, having no opening, but into a 
ſmall cloſe yard, furrounded with 
highwalls, was very dark; be wrote 
in the back room, and uſed to come 


from that into the front to breaxtalty 
&. His ſight grew weak, and he had 


a conſtant pain in the balls of his 
eyes; he tried viſual glaſſes, and 
ſpoke with oculiſts, equally in vain. | 
Being ſoon convinced, that the com- 
ing fuddenly ont of his duſky rudy, 
into the jull blaze of ſun-ſhine, and 


that very oſten in the day, had been 
the real caule of his diſorder, he took 


new lodgings, by which, and for- 
bearing to write by candle-light, he 


was very toon cured.“ 


| Blindneſs, or at leaſt miſerable 
weakneſſes of ſight, are often brought 


on by theſe unſuſpected cauſes. Choſe 


who have weak eyes, {hould therefore 
be particularly attentive to ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, ſince prevention is eaſy, 
but the cure may be difficult, and 


ſometimes impracticable. 
I hope I ſhall not be thought to 
— 22.) 
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bave ſtepped improperly out of the line 

of my profeſſion, in recommending 
the following remedy, when a decay 
or weakneſs of ſight comes on earlier 
than might reaſonably be expected, 

and without any diſeaſe, or other ap- 
Parent cauſe; if it does not anſwer 
the purpoſe, no ill will attend the 
uſe of it. Put two ounces of role: 

mary leaves into a bottle, with a pint 
of brandy, ſhake it once or twice a 
day; let this ſtand three days, then 
Nirain it off; mix a_tea ſpoonful of 


the clear tincture with four tea ſpoon - 


fuls of warm water, and waſh the in- 
fide of the eye with it every night, 
Moving about the eye-lids, that ſme 

of it may get perfectly in between the 
lid and the eye. 


and leſs water to the tincture, till at 


length a tea ſpoonful of each may be 


mixed for uſe. 
Whatſoever care, however, be 
taken, and though every precaution 


be attended to with ſcrupulous exact- 


neſs; yet, as we advance in years, 
the powers of our frame gradually 


decay, an effect which is generally 


firſt perceived in the organs of vi- 
Hon. 
Age is, be by vo means an 
abſolute criterion, by which we can 


decide upon the fight, nor will it 


prove the neceſſity of wearing ſpecta- 
cles. 
are many whoſe ſight is preſerved in 
@li its vigour, to an advanced old 
age: while on the other, it may be 


Impaired in youth by a variety of 


cauſes, or be vitiated by internal ma- 
ladies; nor is the defect either the 


lame in different perſons of the ſame 


age, or in the ſeme perſon at different 
ages; in ſome the failure is natural, 
m others it is acquired. 

Trom whatever cauſes this decay 
ariſes, an attentive conſideration of 
the following rules, will enable every 
one to judge tor themſelves, when 


their ſight may be aſſiſted or Ppreſerv- 


ed o 8 ple of ſpectacles, | 


By degrees put leſs 


For, on the one hand, there 


3 


Rules for the ee of the Sight. 


| 


— — 


|| cur, or any of them ſeparatehy take 


feel none of the foregoing inconveni. 


the eye and the object. 


objects. 


by the forts they are compelled to 


ſigh 


delay is dapgerous; 


1. When we are obliged to remove 
{mall objects toa conſiderable diitunce 
from the eye, in order to ſee them 
diſtinctly. | 

2. If we find it neceſary to get 
more light than formerly ; as {or in 
ſtance, to place the candle between 


3. If on looking at, and atten- 
tively confidering a near object, it 
becomes conlulſed, and appears to 
to have a kind of milt before it, 

4 When the letters of a book un 
one into the other, and hence appear 
double and treble, 

If the eyes are ſo fatigued by a 
little exerciſe, that we are "obliged 0 
ſhut them from time to time, and f re- 
lieve them by looking at different 


When all theſe aries con. 


place, it will be veceſlary to ſeek 
aſſiſtance from glaſſes, which will now 
caſe the eyes, "and in ſome degree 
check their tendency to grow fatter; 
whereas if they are not aſſiſted in time, 
the flatneſs will be conſiderably in- 
creaſed, and the eyes be weakened 


exert. 


We are now able to FORT upon 2 
very important queſtion, and ſay bow. 
far ſpectacles may be ſaid to pre: 
ſerve the fight. It is plain they 
can only be recommended as 1uch, 10 
thoſe whoſe eyes are beginning to 
fail; and it would be as abſurd, i ad- 
viſe the uſe of ſpectacles to thoſe who 


ences, as it would be for a man in 
health to uſe crutches to fave lis legs. 
But thoſe who feel thoſe inconvenien- 
ces, ſhould immediately take to ſpear 
cles, which, by enabling them to lee 
objects nearer, and by tacilitating the 
union of the rays of light on there | 
tina, will ſupport and preſerve the 
ES 
When the eye ſenſibly flattens, al 


and the longer 
_ thok 
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thoſe who ſeel the want of aſſiſtance, | 
defer the ule of ſpectacles, the more 
they will increaſe the failure of the 
ere: there are too many who. pro- 
ſcraſtinate the uſe of them, till at laſt 


they are obliged to uſe glaſſes of ten 
er twelve inches focus, inſtead of thoſe 
of 36 or 40, which would otherwiſe 


Have ſuited them; thus preterring a 
real evil to avoid one that is imagi- 


nary. Mr. Thomin mentions ſeveral 
Fceplorable caſes of this kind, partt- 
Ecularly one of a lady, who, through 
alle ſhame, had abſtained from wear- 
ting ſpectacles ſo long a time, that at 
lik it was impoſſible to ſuit her, but 
with thoſe adapted to eyes that have 
theen couched. Whereas the inſtances 
are numerous of thoſe who, by uſing 


tolafſes of a long focus at the firſt ap- 


Iproaches of long ſightedneſs, have 
brought back their eyes to their na- 
Iwral ſight, and been able to lay aſide 
their ſpectacles for years. 8 

Theſe | 
clearly the advantages that may be 
obtained by a proper choice of ſpec- 


tacles on firſt wearing them, and the 


importance of making ſuch a choice; 


2 the eye will endeavour to conform 


tlel{ to any improper focus, and thus 
be brought into a ſtate of extreme 


age, at a much earlier period than 
would have happened, had they been 
ſülted with judgment. There are 
ery few opticians but what muſt have 
ken inſtances of thoſe, who, by ha- 
bituating their eyes to too ſhort a fo- 
cus, or too great a Magnifying power, 
lave ſo injured thoſe tender Organs, 
a8 to deprive them of future aſſiſtance 
nom glaſſes, This frequently hap- 
purchaſe their 
lpeftacles of hawkers and pedlers, 

men equally ignorant of the ſcience 


Pens to thoſe who 


0! optics, and the fabric of the eye. 


et it, therefore, be carefully re- 


membered, that magnifying power is 


10 che point that is moſt to be con- 
dered in the choice of ſpectacles; 


it heir conformity to ourſight, their 


ä ů — — 


— 
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conſiderations point out 


mon diſtance of diſtinct viſion. 


- Le td 


— 


and much of the preſervation 
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enabling us to ſee diſtinctly, and with 


eaſe, at the diſtance we were ac- 


cuſtomed to read or work, before the 
ule of ſpectacles became neceſſary ; 
or in other words, glaſſes ſhould fo 
alter the diſpoſition of the rays, at 


| their entrance into the eyes, as will 


be molt ſuitable to procure diſtin&t 
viſion at a proper diſtance; an end 
of the higheſt import, as in this re- 
ſpe& it places the aged nearly on a 
level with the young, and enables 
him to read a common print with eaſe, 


at a period when, without aſſiſtance, 


he could hardly diſtinguiſh one letter 


from another. 


In proportion as the eye flattens, 
glaſſes of greater convexity are to be 
uſed; but ſtill we ſhould be careful 
not to go too far: for if they magniſy 
too much, they will ſatigue the eye. 


The molt certain criterion of their 


being too old for the actual ſtate of 


the light, is our being obliged to 


bring the objects we look at through | 
them, nearer the eye than the com- 
All 
glaſſes that cauſe us to depart much 
on either {ide from the limits of diſ- 
tinct viſion, may be conſidered as ill 
adapted, and prejudicial to the ſight, _ 


| Thoſe who are careful in following 
a regular gradation, may preſerve 
their eyes to the lateſt period of old 


age, and even then be able to enjoy 
the comforts and pleaſures that ariſe _ 


from diſtin& viſion. Do not, there 


fore, precipitate theſe changes, leſt 
you ſhould abſorb too ſoon the re- 
ſources of art, and not be able to find 

ſpectacles of ſufficient power to relieve _ 
the eye. One precaution more is ne- 
ceſſary; by no means put on any 


ſpectacles, but your own; for taking 


up, and wearing glaſſes different from 
thoſe to which your eye is accommo- 
dated, has the ſame ill effect as try- 


ing a variety at an optician's ſhop; 


this variety fatigues and diſturbs the 
ſight; all irregularity is injurious, 
of the 
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ſight depends upon keeping it uni- 

form, as well with regard to the 
laſſes, as the degrees of light. 


There are many who find the effect 


of candle- light ſo different from the 
purer light of day, that they are 


obliged to uſe ſpectacles by night, 


though they can do very well without 
them in the day. Thefe, when the 
eye has become more flat, will find 
it adviſeable to have two pair of ſpec- 
racles, one to uſe by day, the other, 


magnifying ſomewhat more, appro- 


priated for the night; by this means, 
nearly the ſame quantity of light may 


be brought to act upon the retina at _ 
one time as the other; thus the eyes 


will be leſs fatigued, and longer 
maintain their natural vigour, 
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Life of Mr. JOHN HARRISON. 
1 HE Life of this celebrated me. | 


chanic is of great importance. 


From a conſideration of the impedi- 
ments which he experienced in the 
progreſs of his great purſuit, poverty 


May learn that the efforts of genius : 


will ultimately prevail over every 


difficulty, genius may be taught in- 


duſtry, and induſtry encouraged to 
Perſeverance. „ 

Joux HAxRIsOoN was the fon of 
Henry Harriſon, carpenter and join 


er, and was born the latter end of 
May 1692, at Foulby, in Wragley 
pariſn, in a houſe near the ſeat of 


Sir Rowland Wynne, Bart. called 


Noſtell Abbey, in Yorkſhire, where 
his father was then employed. At 
Sir Rowland's requeſt he removed. 


to another ſeat belonging to him in 
Lincolnfhire, and at laſt ſettled at 


Barrow, near Barton-upon- Humber. 


At this time our mechanic was only 
ſeven years of age; but as ſoon as he 


was able he aſſiſted his father in his 
own buſineſs, in which he continued 


until he was twenty years of age. 


Life of Mr Harriſon. 


wheel machinery; for when he 


for information. He treo ently em. 
ployed all or great part of the night 


„ 


Sunday in his neizhbourhood for 


all the diagram. 


living near a ſea- port town, lie was 


ſubje& to any irregularities occaltons 


machine having anſwered his expert: 


| mentary 1eward. 


of the Members of tie Royal Sos 
ciety, he received a certifcie 
them, that the principles ot i 


| was put on board a man 


Occaſionally, however, he was em. 
ployed in ſurveying land, and mend. 
ing clocks and watches. He waz 
from his childhood attached t any 
| he lay 
lick of the ſmall-pox, about his fin 
year, he had a watch placed open yy, 
on his pillow, that he might amn 
himſelf by contemplating the move. 
ment. Though his opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge were very tex, 
he eagerly improved every incident 


in writing or drawing; and be ak 
ways acknowledged his obligations 
to a clergyman who officiated every 


lending him a MSS. copy oi Efe. 
ſor Saunderſon's Lectures, which be 
carefully and neatly tranſcribed with 


The act of the 14th of Queen 
Anne, offering a large reward tor 
diſcovering the longitude, probably 
excited Mr. Harriſon's notice; and 


induced to conſider how to alter the 
conſtruction of a clock which he bad 
made in 1726, fo as it might not be 


ed by the difference of climates, and 
the motions of a ſhip. Thee dill 
tulties he alſo ſurmounted; and hs 


tations in a trial attended with ver 
bad weather upon the river Humber, 
he was adviſed to carry it to Lone 
don, in order to apply tor the parlia- 
Accordingly be 
arrived with it in London in the 
year 1735, and ſhewing it to ſevera 


{rom 
6 ma- 


chine for meaſuring time promilco 


very great and ſufficient degree d 1 
exactneſs. In conſequence of this 5. 
certificate, the machine, at therecom 'Y 
mendation of Sir Charles Wage alt 


01 war 1 
May 


May 1736, and carried with Mr. 
Harriſon to Liſbon and back again; 
and by its exact meaſure of Fane in 
its return corrected an error of almoſt 
a degree and A half in the computa- 
kions of the reckoning of the ſhip, 
eren though the run was nearly 
on a meridian (when that reckon» 
aud beſt manner), as was certi- 
fed by Mr. Roger Wills, maſter of © 
the (hip. Upon this ſuccels, the 
Commiſſioners of the Longitude in 
173) gave him gool. and recom- 


couraged, he in 1739 finiſhed ano- 
ments being made, it was found to 
be ſufficiently exact to authorize the 
Eventor to claim the reward aſ— 
foned by Parliament. This was 


than the ſecond, and ſuperior in ac- 


ſeconds in a week. 


vour to improve pocket-watches, he 


ume keeper, which is in the form of 
a pocket-watch, about fix inches in 
diameter, and was finiſhed in 1759. 


longitude within the neareſt limits re- 
qured by the Act of Parliament; 


20,000] + 


Ake advantages gained by making 


ing is made in the moſt accurate 


Kollowed by a third machine, pro- 
duced in 174.1, {till leſs complicated 


curacy, as erring only three or four 
This he conceiv- 
ed to be the me plus ultra of his at- 
tempts, and in the year 1749 he re- 
ceived the annual gold medal from | 
the Royal Society; but in an endea- 


found the principles he applied to ſur- 
paſs his expectations ſo much as to 
encourage him to make his fourth 


With this time · keeper his ſon made 
two voyages, the one to Jamaica, 
and the other to Barbadoes; in both 
which experiments it corrected VVV. *** 

e r r . K . K... 
ad the inventor at different times, | AnzcvoTEes of Mr. Par TEN. 
though not without infinite trouble, | | . 3 
ecaved the propoſed reward of ( 


Anecdotes of Mr Patten. 


— 


mended him to proceed. Thus en- 
wer machine; and various experi- of a ten years trial, 1772, in the 
King's private Obſervatory at Rich- 
mond, erred only four ſeconds and 


a half. In 1775 he publiſhed « A 


Theſe four machines were given up | 
© the Board of Longitude. The 
tree former were not of any uſe, as 


767 


| them were comprehended in the laſt, 


They were worthy however of being 


i carefully preſerved as mechanical 


curiolities, to ſhew the gradations of 


ingenuity executed with the moſt de- 


licace workmanſhip. 'The fourth 
machine, which is the time-keeper, 
has been copied by Mr. Kendall, 
and this copy, during a three years 


voyage round theglobe in the Southern 
hemiſphere with Captain Cook, an- 


ſwered as well as the original. The 
latter part of Mr. Harriſon's life was 
employed in making a fifth time- 
keeper, on the ſame principles with 
the preceding one, which at the end 


Deſcription concerning ſuch Mecha- 


niſm as will afford a nice or true 


Menſuration of Time,” 8vo. This 


{mall work alſo includes an account 
of his new Muſical Scale; for he 
had in his youth been the leader of a_ 
diſtinguiſhed band of church fingers, 
and had a very delicate ear for 


muſic. | | 


Mr. Harriſon died at his houſe 
in Red Lion-{quare, London, March 
24, 1776, aged 83. It will as eaſily _ 
be zuppoſed that from his reclute 
manner of living he was no man of 
the world, as that from his unac- 
quaintance with letters he was no 
writer; yet in converting on his pro- 
feſſion he was clear, diſtin, and mo- 


* - I Europ. Mag.] 


lately publiſhed.) 


man, had been Chaplain to a 


man of war, and contracted a kind 


— 


re 
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of marine roughneſs from his voy- 
ages; he was of an athletic make, 
and had a conſiderable ſhare of wit 
and humour, not reſtrained by any 
ſtrict ideas of profeſſional propriety. 
He was, during many years, curate 
of Whitſtable, at a very fmall ſtipend, | 
and uſed, every Sunday, to travel 
ina butcher's cart ro do duty at 
another church. Whitſtable lying 
cloſe to the ſea is very aguiſh; fo 
that, had he been diſmifled, it would 
be very difficult for the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, to whom the living 


Anerdytes of Mr Pattlen. 
| ſabaltern, buſtling chrongh a the 


| who, ſecing he could not avoid lim 
} 


4 ſors, for doing the duty of a living 


——__——. 


_ belonged, to have provided another 
"curate at the ſame low rate: this he 
well knew; and preſuming upon it, 
was a preat plague to every new 
Primate. He kept a miſtreſs pub- 
lickly; and had that eſteem for punch, 
that, when his . Sermons were too 
Tong, ſome one ſhewing him a lemon 
might, at any time, cauſe him to 
bring his diſcourſe to an abrupt con- 
cluſion, that he might be at liberty 
to Adjourn to a public houſe. — 
When Dr. Wake was Archbiſhop, 
{ome tale-bearer informed his Grace, 
that Mr. Patten had given a marriage 
certificate, which he had figned by 
the title of Biſhop of Whitſtable. At 
the next viſitation the Archbiſhop 
ſternly aſked Mr. P. Whether the 
report was true?” To which Patten 
replied, - © I ſhall anſwer your Grace's 
_ queſtion by another. — Are you fool 
enough to take notice of it, if it be 
„„ „ 
When Dr. Secker was enthroned, 
or ſoon after, he gave a charge to his 
clergy; and, among other articles, 
found great fault with the ſcanty al- 
lowance often paid to curates. 
Patten, who was there, (though not 
ſummoned, as his uſual boldneſs at 
theſe meetings occalivned an order 
for him tobe left out of the liſt) aroſe | 
from his ſeat, and bowing to the 
— Archbilhop ſaid, with a loud voice, 
„ thank your Grace“ After the 
Charge was over, this troubleſome 


rejoined the curate. 


in Whitſtable, who had frequently 


widow, a ſecond wife, took poſſeſſion 


the repreſentations of the fon, who 
in vain pleaded his pretenſions to the 
_ partnerſhip at leaſt. Not long after, 


cuniary advantage, put on his gravel 
air, and told the woman, “ that what 
ſhe aſked was no trivial matter; that, 


Mr. | 


* poſt, and waited for the 7 


croud, came up to the Metropolitan 
"yy 


began with the uſual queſtion; V 
are, I apprehend, curafe of Whit. 
table??? © T am fo,” returned Mr, 
Patten, “ and have received the Pak 
„try ſum of thirty pounds per ap. 
© num from your Grace's predecef. 


„ which brings in full three hund. 
t red.“ Don't enlarge, Mr, 
ec Patten,” ſaid the 3 rehbiſhop 
“ No, but I hope your Grace will,” 


It chanced that a ſubſtantial farmer 


promiſed his ſon to take him in 383 
partner in his farm, or to leave it 
him at his death, died without per- 
forming either of his promiſes. His 


of the premiſes, without regarding 


the widow came to Patten with a de- 
plorable tale of a ghoſt which haunt: 
ed her houſe, outhouſes, &c. crag- 
ging chains, and rattling fetters, 
The curate, who, though no believer 
in ſpirits, was yet ſenſible that, at any 
rate, the affair muſt turn to his pe- 


| beſides a conſiderable ſtock of cou -. 
rage, the enterprize demanded deep (i 
learning, as the whole form of exo. | 
ciſm ought to be ſpoken in Latin. he 
That indeed he was fully malter of WW Þ: 
theſe requiſites, bur that he could not a 
give himſelf the trouble of exertng ny 
them under the ſum of one guinea. b 
To this demand the woman confent- | 
ed, after ſome demur, and the bel 22 
parlour was fitted up for the curate 5 þ 
reception, according to his direcion⁰ Wn 
with a large fire, two candles, and a 4 
bowl of punch. He then took his a 


Who, 


wi) unluckily, nat knowing the fort 
thinking to terrify him, as he had 


lations, as uſual, around the pre- 
miſes; but no ſooner did the prielt 
| hear the chain, and the groans,. than 
he allied forth, and without delay 
ſized the poor ghoſt by the collar, 


young farmer, finding himſelf by no 
means a match for his opponent, fell 
on his knees, and owned the whole 
contrivance, conjuring the exorcilt, 


nor to reveal the ſecret to his mother- 


portunity to turn him out of the houſe 
with ſome degree of pretence. His 
intreaties were heard; and he was 


oo. ES eo 
Farly in the morning ſhe ran down, 
preceeding night, when the was in- 
formed by the prieſt, that he had a 


that at length he had laid him at the 
erpenee of much Latin. Poor, 


| give him, although great part of his 


four houſe no more, but to retire to 
bis old quarters, the Red Sa.“ 


| paid the money; took her ſon-in-law 


| ns had the comfort of baving 
. e action, and, at the ſame 
parks. 


55 vol 
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gone others, began by his perambu- 


anxious to know what had paſſed the 


delaboaring him at the ſame time ſe- 
verely with an oaken ſapling. The 


at the ſame time, not to expoſe him, 


—_— 


terrible conflict with the deceaſed, 
who was one of the molt fierce ob- 
ſinate ſpirits he had ever met wich: 


wicked ſoul,” continued he, © I for- 


diſquiet is owing to thirty ſhillings of 
which he defrauded me; but which 
he defired, nay commanded you to 
pay. On this condition only, and 
on your allowing his ſon a ſhare in 

e farm, has he agreed to trouble 


of man he had to deal with, and | 


— 


_—_ 


Anecdotes of Mr Patten. 


{ Once ſtanding ir 
| wig, his old one defying all farther 
diſmiſſed, on a ſolemn promiſe not to 
| diſturb the houſe again: on this con - 
dition hopes were given to him of a 
| comfortable ſettlement with his ſtep- | 


| ſome body elſe in. 
it, you would 


To this the woman aſſented; ſhe | 


y 1 


into the farming buſineſs; and the 


ä 3, 
angels. 


* . - 


brother clergyman, who, having. 


_ thewn him a very numerous collection 


of books, in various languages, Pat- 


ten aſked him whether he underſtood 
them all? The anſwer being affirma- 
tive, he rejoined, © Surely, ſurely, 
| brother, you muſt have had your 


head broken with a brick from the 
tower of Babel.“ bs pa 
In his illneſs, being in extreme 
diſtreſs, Archbiſhop Secker ſent him 
ten guineas by the Archdeacon. The 
dying humouriſt thanked him ſincere- 


ly, and, in the ſtyle of the age of 


James I. Tell the primate,” ſaid 


he, that now I own him to be a 
in-law, who would be glad of the op- | 


man of God, for I have ſeen his 


in need of a new 


aſſiſtance of art, he went over to 


Canterbury, and applied to a barber, 


young in buſineſs, to make him one. 
The tradeſman, who was jult going 
to dinner, begged the honour of his 


new cuſtomer's company at his meal, 


to which Patten moſt readily conſent - 
ed. After dinner a large bowl of 
punch was produced, and the reve- 
rend gueſt, with equal readineſs, 
joined in its demolition. When it 
was out, the barber was proceeding _ 


to bulineſs, and began to handle his 


meaſure, when Mr. Patten defire& 
him to deſiſt, ſaying, he ſhould not 
make his wig. © Why not?“ ex- 
claimed the aſtoniſhed hoſt; “ haye 
I done any thing to offend you, Sir?“ 
Not in the leaſt,” replied the gueſt, 
but I find you are a very honeſt 
good · natured fellow, ſo I will take 
Had you made 
never have been paid 
1 EI 5 oy 
He was fo much averſe to the 
Athanaſian creed that he never would 
read it. Archbiſhop Secker having 


been informed of his recuſancy, ſent 


the Archdeacon to afk him his teaſon. 


— 4 


] da not believe it,” (aid the prieſt. 


He was once at the houſe of a ü 
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950 Intereſling Refletions on the Revolution in France, 
„ But your Metropolitan does,” re- | of managing well, There is room 
plied the Archdeacon. It may be | enough in the world for us both, No 
o, rejoined Mr. Patten, © and he induſtrious people ever were indigent. 
can well afford it. He believes at the 4. If monopolies, excluſive privile. 
rate of SETEN THOUSAND a- year, and 


ges, and all thoſe abſurd reſtrictions 
I only at that of FIFTY,” that deprets the ſpirit, and cramp the 


extent of commerce, {hall be aboliſhed 
in France, we ſhall be obliged 9 
aboliſh them here allo, in Gf dine 
If they become wiſe, we ſhall not he 
able to remain fools. Thus we Kall 
be enlightened by their light, as they 
in return will be by ours. And both 
of us will grow up, and flouriſh toge. 
ther. There is ample ſcope for both 
in the commercial world. How vad 
a field is the market of Agra alone, 
that immenſe continent, if it were, 
what it never yet has been, complete. 
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| Tntercſting Refledtions on the Revolution 


in France.” 


[From the Analytical Review for 
PFs - October. ] 
XV E cannot deny ourſelves the 
Y pleaſure of endeavouring to 
penetrate a little into the dim regions 
of futurity, and to predict ſome of the 
moſt probable conſequences that may | ly opened, the trade freed from ever] 
i em ee Ireſtraint, and protected only, not ir- 


There are ſome who are of opinion, terfered with, by the governments of 
that if the French become a free and | To 


commercial people, it will be much 
-againſttheintereſ} of this country; but 
for our part, we deem this a narrow 
and ill-grounded idea, For, 

1. It is a great miſtake to conſider 


rival nations in commerce, as ſtanding 


in the ſame degree of hoſtility to each 
other, as enemies in war. 


motes the intereſt of both parties, It 
_ excites mutualemulation, gives a new 


ſpur to mutual induſtry, and thus 
ultimately is an advantage to both. 
Such effects we expect from the free- 


dom of France. | „ 2%, 2 
2. We are arrived at ſuch perfecti- 


on in all our capital manufactures, 


that it will be long before they can 
rival us in any foreign market. 
3. Our articles of trade in many 
reſpects are different. There are 
ſome in which we never can rival 
them; and others in which they 
never can equal us. Things will 
naturally find: their own level; and 
it will, probably, be better for both 
parties to be confined to thoſe objects 
which they have the beſt opportunity 


On the | 


aps Li \ 
contrary, their rivalſnip often pro- 


| be better cuſtomers. The wants of 2 


| the increaſe of their opulence. Where: 
| fore Lam always glad to hear of ai 


both kingdoms ? 
5. It the French once become a 
free and commercial people, riches 
will be more generally diffuſed among 
them; and as they become more opu | 
lent, they will want more of our arti 
cles, and be better cuſtomers than 
before. This holds in all fimilar 
oo I 
There are ſome of the Engliſh, 
ſaid Dean Tucker to the writer of 
this article, who are afraid that the 
people of Scotland are getting too 
rich. But I rejoice to hear of it; tor 
if they become rich, they will buy 
more of us then they uſed to do, aud 


people always keep pace at lealt uit 


body getting rich, or thriving; be. 
cauſe I know that it enables others 0 
thrive.” HAST Ft 
6. If the French retain their fre 
dom, and engage in commerce, ! 
vill be leſs diſpoſed to go to war wit 
us; and thus our moſt formidable 
enemy in Europe, will be taken out 


of tho field, The continuance 


peace will be an unſpeakable bleſſing 
to both nations. For what millions 
of money and rivers of blood have we 
not both waſted, in conſequence of 
the abominable idea, that we were 
W %% · 
Theſe are all political arguments, 


tions that ought to influence us, in 
wiſhing ſuccets to the people of France. 
As men, we ought to be intereſted in 
| the happineſs of man; as freemen, 
we ought to rejoice in the extenſion 
of ſreedom ; as citizens of the world, 
we ſhould wiſh well to all its inhabi- 
tants; and as Chriſtians, we are 
bound to conſider all men as our bre- 
thren. Inſtead then of viewing their 
riſing liberty with mean and jealous 
ſuſpicion, we ought to hail the auſpi- 
cious day, when the ſun of freedom 
aroſe to illuminate their land. It 


us to have aſſiſted them, if the late of 
our finances had permitted us. That 
ſtateſman would have deſerved well of 
humanity, who ſhould have wiſhed to 
nterfere on the fide of liberty ; and 
by the authority of a great people, 
given new confidence to the friends 
of patriotiſm, put an end to tumult, 
and the further effuſion of human 


peace to twenty- four millions of people. 


to us to diſcuſs, It is our duty, and 
ve believe alſo our intereſt, to wiſh 
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independent of the moral conſidera- 


would indeed have been glorious in | 1 h | - 
Even in Spain, they are mendivg the 


blood, and reſtored tranquillity and | 


But theſe are topics that belong not 


« 


in ſcience, if our limits allowed us to 


field for ſpeculation. We mnſt how. 


and religion, are every where gaining 


haps in time, the abolition of the ſlave 


lead to the civilization of ſome parts 


new markets for our manufactures. 


ly, then become a great commercial 
people. | | 


is much greater than it uſed to 55. 
public roads all over the kingdom. 


to their deputies, to plan canals for 


executing them. 

The 8 
forth amongſt the nations of the earth; 
every where carrying peace and plen- 
ty and freedom in her train. The 


they are for trade, and therefore there 
will be fewer of them; becauſe all 


them well; and we moſt heartily do ſo. 
| The emancipation of France may 
de followed by a reſtoration of their 
ancient rights to the Auſtrian Nether- 
nds; and in time, by the emancipa- 


Europe, We ſeem to be advancing 


. * great æra in the hiſtory of human 
BUAITS, 


| war is deſtruttive to trade. The firſt 


kings of the earth were tyrants and 
deſpots; then they became heroes 


and traders. The kingdoms of Eu- 


bon of Spain and other countries of rope may be ſaid to have become 


warehouſes; the courts, counting- 


keepers; and the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
clerks and porters. OT TR 


| | There is an old houſe, till exiſting | 


9 The papal power, that 

nere of nations, is declining; and 
le + ume ſeems to be near at hand, | 
ut Fen the Roman. pontiff will be re- | 
ed to his original and fimple title | 


in Croſby-ſquare in London, whote 
ſingular hiſtory occurs juſt now 


e of Rane. The improvements | 


to our recollection. It was origi- 
34 2 naly 


75 
| enter upon them, would open a large 
ever notice, that the diſcoveries in 
chemiſtry are peculiarly intereſting, 
and promiſe to be of ſipgular utility. 
More liberal ideas, both in politics 


ground. The regulation, and per- 


ſocieties for diſcovering Africa, may 


| of that immenſe continent, and open 
The Americans approach talt to a 


ſettled government; and will, probab- 


Tze intercourſe of mankind is eve- 
ry where facilitated, That between 
Britain and all parts of the Continent _ 


The people of France recommend 


internal navigation; and the people 
of this country have planned, and are 


genius of commerce is gone 


old wars were for dominion, now _ 


and warriors; now they aremerchants 


houſes; the prime miniſters, books _ 
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nally a palace for ſome of our 
ancient kings; then it was convert- 
ed into a church; and now it is a 


„ 


merchant's warehouſe, Theſe revo- 
- -Jutions exhibit no bad emblem of the 
, progreſs of human ſociety. In the 
_ earlieſt ages, mankind were governed 
dy kings; then ſucceeded the empire 
of prieſts: in proceſs of time, the great 
body of the people becoming opulent 
and powerful, commerce ſupplanted 
both. Not that the ſpirit of com— 
. merce 1s neceſlarily hoſtile either 10 
kings or prieſts; the merchant reſ- 
pects a king, who governs by juſt laws 
and reigns for the happineſs of his 
people; and he reveres a prieſt whoſe 
conduct is regulated by the pure and 
ſimple principles of the goſpel; but to 
all others, whether civil or ecclefiaſti- 
cal tyrants, he entertains an utter 
antipathy and wreconcileable aver. 
- We muft now conclude with a 
wiſh, in which we hope all our readers 
will heartily join, that freedom may 
every where flouriſh, and liberty and 
Hhappineſs be diffuſed over the whole 
creation of God. 1 


— 
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Defeription of the Country beyond the Delaware. 


| their dwelling-houſes. 


walls are about thirty icet; in the 


3 
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Deſcription of the Country beyond the 


1 


Delaware, and cf the Sect called | 


= Dumplers“. * 
| Lancaſter, in Penhlvania, 1616 De. 
ray s.. 


X FT ER you get over the Dela- 
1 ware, a new country preſents 
felt, extremely well cultivated and 

inhabited; the roads are lined with 
farm houſes, ſome of which are near 
the road, and ſome at a little diſtance, 
aud the ſpace between the road and 

bouſes is taken up with fields and 
meadous; ſome of them are built of 


: N — 2 na. 
Fiom travels through the inte - 


| 


1 


1 


length, which are faſtened croſs vajs 


* 


ſtone two ſtories high, and copere! 
with cedar-Ihingles, but moſt of them 
are wooden, with the crevices ſtog. 
ped with clay; the ovens are cg. 
monly built a little diſtance ftom 
the houſe, and under a roof, to ſechue 
them againſt the weather. © 

The farmers in Peufylvania, and 
in the Jerſeys, pay more attention t 
the conſtruction of their barns than 
The build. 
ipg is nearly as laige as a common 
country church, the rec. very lofty 
and covered with thingles, declining 
on both ſides, but not very licep, the 


fn =w a A. a Dc ov A 


middle is the threſhing- floor, anda. 
bove it a loft for the corn untlneſl. 
ed; on one ſide is a liable, and on 
the other a cow: houſe, and the {mall 
cattle have their particular ſtables 
and ſtyes; and, at the gable-end of 
this building, there are preat gates, 
ſo that a horſe and cart can go ſtrait 
through : thus is the threlhing fler, 
ſtable, bay loft, cow-l:cuſe, coadts 
houſe, & all under one root. 
The Penſylvanians are an indus 
ſtrious and bardy people, they are 
molt of them ſubſtantial, but cannct 
be conſidered as rich, it being rarely 
the caſe with landed people. Hove 
ever, they are well lodged, fed, and 
clad, and the latter at an ealy att, 
as the inſerior people manuiacture 
meſt of their own apparel, boch l. 
nens and woolens, and are more iſs 
duſtrious of themſelves, having but 
few blacks among them. 
They bave a curious method to 
prevent their geeſe from cleepiug 
through broken incloſures, by meals 
of four little ſticks, about a foot 10 
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about their necks. You cannot im. 
gine how extremely aukward they 
appear, though it is diverting enog 


_— 


to ſee them walk with this ornament: 5 
their mode of preventing horſes fm H e 
leaping over their incloſures * 0 . 


io paris of Amerisa. 


5 allen round 
e 28 COPIOUS, they ſallen 9 


the horſe's neck a pizce of wood, at 
the lower end of which is a hook, 
which, catching in the railing, ſtops 


over; ſome indeed, faſten the fore 


| few hives of bees, but in this pro- 
ſeven or eight; it is ſomewhat re- 


| minant here, as all the bees upon the 


| hundred years ago. The bee is not 
natural to America, for the firſt 
| planters never obſerved a ſingle one 


cleared; and what I think ſtands forth 


for a bee, and therefore they call 


Fly. On the high road from Phila- 
delphia to this town are mile ſtones, 
which are the firſt I obſerved put up 
in this country; as to the other parts, 


mortification that we were debarred 
| ſeeing one of the firſt cities of Ame- 

rica (Philadelphia) we paſſed within 
twelve miles of it, and ſeveral of us 
| Made application to the Command- 


ng per miſſion for us to go into the city, 
05 aſuring him we would upon our ho- 
| _ Jour join the troops at night. He 
05 Vas a good natured man, and nearly 
g domplying with our requeſt, but on 


a 8 ſudden faid, he really could not, 


Pleaſed ar it; however, we conſole 
\ | 


F of Going 


t 


and hind foot together, which makes 
them walk flow; both theſe methods | 
are extremely dangerous to the hor- 
ln New England they have a very | 
vince, almoſt every farm houſe has 


markable they ſhould be more predo- 


| Continent were originally brought 
| from England to Boſton about one 


in the immenſe tract of woods they 
a moſt indubitable proof that it is 
| not, the Indians, as they have a word 


in their language for all animals na- 
tives of the country, have no word 


the inhabitants only compute - the 
diſtance at gueſs, It was no little | 


ing Officer who eſcorted us, to grant 


as Conprels would be mightily dif- 


1 durlelves, that on our exchange, we 


{ 


| 
| 
| 


them by the name of the Engli/hman's | 
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the horſe juſt as he is riſing to leap | 


In travelling through 


when 


193 


In the greateſt part of our march 
the inhabitants were making of cy- 
der, for in almoſt every tarm there 
is a preſs, though made in a differ- 
ent manner; fome make uſe of a 
wheel made of a thick oak plank, 
which turns upon a wooden axis, by 


means of a horſe: drawing it, and 
tome have ſtone wheels, bu 


t they are 
moltly of the former. 
Penſylvania, 
you meet with people of almoſt eve- 
ry different perſuaſion of religion 
that exiſts; in ſhort, the diverſity of 


religions, nations, and languages 
here is aſtoniſhing, at the ſame time, 


the harmony they live in is no leſs e- 
difying, notwithſtanding every one, 


who wiſhes well to religion, is hurt 


to ſee the diverſity that prevails, 


and would, by the moſt ſoothing 


means, endeavour to prevent it; yet, 
the misfortune once takes 
place, and there is no longer an u- 


nion of ſentiments, it is nevertheleſ; 


glorious to preſerve an union of at- 
fections, and certainly it muſt be 
highly pleaſing to ſee men live, tho? 
of {o many different perſuaſions, yet, 
to the ſame Chriſtian principles, and 


though not of the ſame religion, ſtill 


to the great end of all, the proſpe - 
rity and welfare of mankind. A- 
mong the numerous ſects of religion 
with which this province abounds, | 
for there are Churchmen, Quakers, 


Calviniſts, Lutherans, Catholics, Me- 


thodiſts, Meniſts, Moravians, Inde- 


| pendents, Anabaptiſts, there is a ſe& _ 
| which, perhaps, you never heard of, 


called the Dumplers; this ſect took 


its origin from a German, who, weary þ 
of the world, retired to a very ſoli- 


rary place, about fifty miles from _ 
Philadelphia, in order to give up his 

whole time to contemplation; ſeve. 
ral of his countrymen came to viſit 
him in his retreat, and by his pious, 
ſimple, and peaceable manners, many - 
were induced to ſettle near him, and, | 
ina ſhort time adopting — 


754 
they formed a little colony, which 


they named Euphrates, in allufion to 
that river upon Whoſe borders the 
accuſtomed to ſing; 


Hebrews were 
pfalms. 


Their little city is built in the form 


of a triangle, and bordered with mul- 
berry and apple-trees, very regularly 
planted. 


orchard and the ranges of trees that 
are planted round the borders, are 


In the center of the town 
is a large orchard, and between the 


their houſes, which are built of wood, 


and three ſtories high; in theſe every 
 Pumpler is left to enjoy his medita- 
tions without diſturbance; theſe 
-contemplative men, in the whole, do 
not amount to more than five hund- 
red; their territory is nearly three 


Hundred acres in extent, on one fide | 
is a river, on another a piece of ſtag- 
nated water, and on the other two 


are mountains covered with trees. 


They have women of their com- 


munity, who live ſeparate from the 
men; they ſeldom ſee each other 
but at places of worſhip, and never 
Have meetings of any kind but for 
public buſineſs; their whole life is 


Tpent in labour, prayer, and ſleep; 


twice every day and night they are 


ſummoned from their cells to attend 


divine ſervice: as to their religion, 


in ſome meaſure, it reſembles the 


| Quakers, for every individual, if he | loo 
upon thoſe grounds they ſubſil only 


thinks himſelf inſpired, has a right 
to preach. The ſudjects they chiefly 


_ diſcourſe upon are humility, tempe- 


rance, charity, and other Chriſtian 


virtues; never violating that day held 
ſacred amongſt all perſuaſions; they 
admit of a Hell and a Paradiſe, but 
deny the eternity of future ' puniſh- 


ments. As to the doctrine of origi- 


nal ſin, they hold it as impious blaſ- 
phemy, together with every tenet 


5 that is ſevere to man, deeming it in- 


jurious to divinity.— As they allow 


no merit to any but voluntary works, 
papuſm is only adminiſtered to the 


_ 


* 


— 


| 


nuſfactures, ſufficient to ſupport 
little ſociety, but ſuperfluities #97 
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adult; nevertheleſs, they think it ( 
eſſentially neceſſary to ſalvation, as 
to imagine the ſouls of Chriſtians 
are employed in the other world, in 
the converſion of thoſe who have not 
died under the light of the Goſpel, 
Religion among the Dumyler, 
has the ſame effe& philoſophy had 
upon the Stoics, rendering them in. 
ſenſible to every kind of inſult; they 
are more paſſive and diſintereſted than 
the Quakers, for they will ſuffer 


themſelves to be cheated, robbed, 


and abuſed, without the leaſt idea of 


| retaliation, or even of complaint. 


Their dreſs is very ſimple and 
plain, conſiſting of a long white 
gown, from thence hangs a hood to 


ſerve the purpoſes of a hat, a coarſe 


ſhirt, thick ſhoes, and very wide 
breeches, ſomething reſembling thoſe 
the Turks wear. The men wear 
their beards to a 'great length, ſome 
I faw were down to their waiſt; at 


the firſt ſight of them, I could not 


help comparing them to our af 
cient bards, the Druids, from their 
reverential appearance; the women 
are dreſſed ſimilar to the men, ex- 


cepting the breeches. 


Their life is very abſtemious, and 
eating no meats, not that they deem 


it unlawful, but more conformable 
to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, which they 


argue has an averſion to blood, and 


on vegetables, and the produce oftbe 


earth. | 


They follow with great chearful- 


neſs their various branches of buli 
neſs, in ſome one of which ever 
individual partakes, and the pte 


duce of their labour is depoſited in 
one common ſtock, to ſupply the ne- 


ceſſities of every individual, and by 


this union of induſtry, they have not 


only eſtabliſhed agriculture and 2 


for the 


purpoſes of exchange for Europe 


commodities. Though 


Account of the Rantipole. 


Though the two ſexes live ſepa- | 
rate, they do not renounce matri- 
mony ; but thoſe who are diſpoſed to 
it, leave the city and ſettle in the 
country on a tract of land which the 
Pumplers have purchaſed for that 
purpoſe 3 the couple are ſupported at 
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following account of the Rantipole, a 
creature not deſcribed, as I appre- 


lumes. SF. 3 
* The term Rantipole is, by the in- 
genious Bochart, ſuppoſed to be de- 


the public expences, which they re- 


pay by the produce of their labour, 
and their children are ſent to Ger- 
many for education. Without this 
wiſe policy, the Dumplers would be 
little better than Monks, and in pro- 
| ceſs of time annihilated. 30 
Although there are ſo many ſects 
and ſuch a difference of religious o- 
pinions in this province, it is ſurpri- 
| zing the harmony which ſubſiſts a- 
mong them; they conſider them- 


and live like brethren, becauſe they 
men; to this pleaſing harmony, in a 


great meaſure, is to be attributed the 


Would to Heaven that harmony was 
equally as prevalent all over the 
globe; if it was, I think you'll ac- 
quiefce with me in opinion, that it 


mankind, 
$9988885568888388 


4 Letter to the Natural Hiſtorians, 
containing ſome account of the Ranti- 


— 


Lady. 
Gentlemen, BO ye X 


A* ir is long ſince I have had an 


zou with the deſcription of any thing 

that was curious, and worthy your 
lage conſideration, I am the more re- 
dolced that fortune has now put it in 


c 
« 
ſelves as children of the ſame father, | © 
0 
have the liberty of thinking like“ 
1 
. 
rapid and flouriſhing tate of Penſyl- | © 
vania, above all the other provinces. | © 
c 


| would be for the general welfare cf | 


opportunity of complimenting | 


K M K - 


R 


K 


8 


Ungantula. So far theſe learned 


of Rantan rich, and Pollo! good for 
VU 
This ſpecies of animals is entirely 


tipole that country knew, and ſhe was 


con, and Pliny che elder. 


and inveſtigate the true nature and 


| ſpecific qualities of the Rantipoles of 


the preſent age. | 


high birth, or conſiderable fortune, or 


title her to do that which others are 


N power to communicate to you the 


reverſe 


bend, in any of your elaborate vo- 


rived from the Hebrew root Ranna, 
from whence the noun Mirnon, uſe- 
leſs, talkative, vain, inſignificant, vo- 
luptuous But che great Arabic in- 
terpreter, Hedge Magas Celi Bagſha, 
uſes great argument and ingenuityto 
prove, that it owes its etymology to 
Kantipolis, a creature in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, one part human, and 
| © one of the reptile kind, anda third 
not unlike the little bird of prey, 


orientals. But the great Dr Harman 
Schultzer, profeſſor of the modern 
languages in the Univerſity of Mag- 
deburg, has ſettled this important 
point beyond the reachof controver- 
1y, affirming that the word is abſo- 
lutely Flemiſh, and is compounded 
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of the feminine gender, and, by what 
appears from the hieroglyphics on the 
Pyramids, and other venerable piles 
in Egypt, Cleopatra was the firſt Ran- 


thought ſo great a curioſity, that the 
epithet Junta was added to her name, 
to expreſs her ſpecific quality, as max 
be ſeen in Diodorus Siculus, Catopſi- 
pole, a ſpecies of animals not deſ- | 85 
cribed in any of their learned labourte | 
with a method of training aud breed- | 
ing them up to maturity, By a | 


So much for antiquity. - And now, 

father Time may pack up his rains 
and his rubbiſh, and march on, while 
we come home to our own purpoſe, 


Your modern Rantipole then is of 
great beauty, either of which may en 


aſhamed of; who bare not , tn” 
perb qualifications; and enable her to 


Fra! 


— SA A - 
— — — 


$ power. *Twasacuſtomwith Mrg——, 
who, in her time, bred up more good 
women and good wives than any lady 


number of years, and then marries 


N the aid of Sign 
ſitill fond of folly, bridles upher head, 
and apes the tricks of the young | 


8 method of training up theſe animals 
by thoſe who have brought them to 
the greateſt degree of perfection, (for 


„ be lick'd into almoſt any form you 


Mie Upſiart, out of curioſity call. 
gad lady Betty Upftart“, is the off. 


_ - the commiſſion of any fault, thereby 
intimating, that the title of nobility 


778 
reverſe the true eſtimation of things, 
and value herſelf upon being good for 

A young Rantipole, as ſoon as let 
out of the cage, moſt commonly en- 
tersthe order, and opens her firſt ſcene 
of life with the choice of a gallant, 
whom ſhe teizes egregiouſly for a 


and torments him without mercy. 
An old Rantipole is one who, ha- 
ving out-lived her beauty, not her 
vuanity, caſt her teeth and her hair, 
and trifled away her time till age has 
cCurled her countenance, repairs the 
defects, which were but too viſible, by 
ior Vermillion; and, 


ones. „ . 
_ "The Rantipoles were the firſt in- 
ventors of routs, drums, and hurri- 
" canes, a ſort of entertainment over 
which they preſide. DOR 
As I write for future ages, and pu 
blic utility, and don't intend to have 
my lucubrations buried in a bog, the 
common fate of moſt periodical pieces, 

1 ſhall point out, to my readers, the 


your Rantipole, like a young cub, may 


pleaſe), and this, I think, will be beſt 
done by giving you the biſtory of a 
Joung one now in in hand. 


ES » A good uſe might have been 
made of this title, had not my lady 
delegated to the governeſs ſo much 


of her profeſſion, to ſuſpend a title on 


was founded on virtue and merit, and 


* 
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ſor every thing ſhe ought not to have, | 
And, if a fault was committed (for 


be naughty) one of the maids was beat 


{ gain, either by the governeſs or chil- 


boys; and have no ſort of pre. emin. 


dourhood, ſent his ſon in compalſ 


— 


—_ 


A 


| - B 3 could not ſubſiſt without them. 80 | righteouſueſs and decency. 


for the governeſs, ſhe addreſſed her in 


that, lady Lucy one day was plain 


belp applauding their method of edi. 
| cating the ſons of noblemen, and pev- 


with ſtrict orders for the maſter not cb 


ſpriog of a'worthy father, and a fin, 
indulgent mother. When very young 
ſhe was cloiſtered in a particular part 
of the houſe called the Nurſery, wich 
three or four to wait on her, who had 
ſtrict orders to indulge her ſufficient. 
ly, and to let her have every thing the 
cried for, which was done; and the 
child, on her part, never failed to ay 


children ſo indulged will ſometimes 


tor herr. Under this wile govern. 
ment, ſhe improved ſo amazingly, that 
the ſoon grew too many for all her ſer. 
vants, and indeed her mama, whenmy 
lady thought proper to remove her to 
a boarding-ſchool, and, having ſent 


Miſs Lucy the next, if ſhe happened 
to commit a fault, or miſbehaved; and 
this title was not beſtowed on her a: 


dren, *till ſhe had done ſomething 
meritorious to deſerve it.—I am not 
fond of French cuſtoms, but cannot 


ple of ſortune : they, at their {chook 
are obliged to wear the ſame dreſs 
and eat of the ſame food with other 


ence or favour ſhewn them, but what 
is in conſequence of their virtues 0! 
—_ 7 EeEoEILES 

- + This is no uncommon thing. A 
gentleman of fortune, in my neigh: 


with a farmer's boy to ſchool, but 


beat him; and, as crimes at {cho 
muſt not go unpuniſhed, whenever be 
committed a fault, the farmer's {on 
was whipt for it. And this method 
of puniſhing boys by proxy, 1s obe 
reaſon perhaps why ſo many of Gr 
gentleman of fortune behave withſuc 


"this 


3 manner: Look ye, Mrs -—— 
] have a mind to put lady Betty un- 
t der your care, but the child is ten- 
der and ſhe muſt be indulged. Ves, 
my lady. — And ſhe has not been 


| « rradit her, for my child can't bear 
„that No my lady.— Let her do 
© what ſhe pleaſes, and go out and 
| «© come in when ſhe will, that I miſt 
upon — Ves, my lady. — And d'ye 
| © hear, don't give her needle work to 


| © her eyes. No, my lady“. 
| Theſe preliminaries, and ſome few 


{ ſo as to occaſion the following letter: 


| To the 


1 
8 


me, by putting lady Betty under my 


repreſent, that lady Betty is a little 


| therefore, I beg your ladyſhip would 
do me the honour to ſend ſomebody 


ladyſhip to compoſe herſelf yeſterday, 
and not be in a paſſion, and ſhe hit me 
| My other young ladies, and hurt my 


| 7 Madam, : | 4 


1 0 


A 1 Dr ——— thought this dignity 
do eſſential, that, when King Charles 
| the Second went to ſee his ſchool, he 
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ludeed he waited on the King out of 
1 ſhe ſchool, and then, with a low bow, 


« ſed to be contradicted; never con- 


poke over, nor let her read to ſpoil 


others of equal importance being ſet- 
tled, lady Betty was removed to the 
governeſs's houſe, where ſhe behaved 


THE great honour you have done 


to talk to her; for I only begged her 


a ſlap in the face, which I ſhould not 
regard to oblige your ladyſhip ; but | 
it will let me down in the opinion of 


Kivolf, I have the honour to be, 


| talked to his Majeſty with his hat on. 


Your Ladyſhip's, &c. | — III — AL— 
3 ———ſœfT!— dbegged his Majeſty's pardon for talk - 
ing to him covered, but told him that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary; for that, 
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7057 Honourable the Counteſs | 


| care, requires my grateful acknowledg- | 
ments, and it is with infinite pleaſure 
that I have obeyed all your ladyſhip's 
commands. But I muſt beg leave to 


untoward, poſitive, and unruly, and 


— 


* 


if bis boys thought there was a greats, 


& 


er man in the world than himtelt, it 
would be impoſſible for bim LO keep, ; 


them all in order. 


+ & "gover 


* — — £ 
I. 


* 
war 
— — 
I, ae — 
> 
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| „ 1 
My lady read this epiſtle with ſome 
little concern, till ſhe arrived at that 137 
part about ſlapping the governeſs”s 1 
face, and then ſhe burſt out into loud il 
| laughter, admiring, as the faid, the {2 
| ſpirit of the child. She wrote, how- 10 
ever, a comforting letter to the gover- | 
| neſs, and promiſed to call and en- 
deavour to perſuade her daughter ts MU 
{ behave otherwiſe; but, at the end, de- 1 
ſired that ſhe would take no notice f ü 
it, nor ſay any thing to the child to WM 
break her ſpirit. —-Some time aſter this 1 
my lady was ſo kind as to call on the * 
governeſs, and her daughter being in- * 
troduced to her, Well, lady Betty, +01 
* ſays ſhe, after ſome endearing careſ= Wall 
* ſes, I hear you don't behavewell to i 
the young ladies at ſchool; why, my 1 
| © dear, tho” they are eſquires ſiſters, Wi 
© merchants daughters, and ereatures 
] © beneath you, yet you ought to be RM 
civil to them; and then, my dear. 
* how came you to flap your mi- 
* treſs's face? (Here her ladyſhip 1 
burſt into a fit of laughing; and the 1 
governeſs, who ſtood by, is ſaid to "Ly 
have been ſomewhat mortified). i780 
| Why, lady Betty, you ſhould nor iu 
| ſtrike your governeſs; indeed, my dear, Ml 
you ſhowan't, killing her. Thechile, Ju 
however, was ſo dull and diſconcert- 484 
| ed, that her mama was obliged to give . 58g 
her a good deal of money, and ſome 
trinkets of value, before ſhe could 18 
bring her into any tolerable temper; _ 1 
and, when this was effected, ſhe de- 
fired her to make it up with her go-k Wil 
verneſs, but that was too great a con- 
deſcenſion; however, on my lady's. Wo 
| promiſing her a fine gold watch, ſhe 
did conſent to kiſs and be friends. My | * 
lady now took her leave, and told the i 
T7 . Ta 
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to her coach, that ſhe did not doubt: 
but lady Betty her daughter would 
be a great deal the better for her talk- 
ing to her, and, concluded by hoping, 
that ſhe would be kind to the child. 
This ſort of compromile, or treaty, 
was forced on both ſides, and there 


fore, like thoſe made in greater life, 


not likely to ſubſiſt any longer than 
the contracting parties could with con- 
veniency break it, - which ſoon hap- 
pened on the part of the young lady; 


for her governeſs, the next day being 


gone out of the ſchool, ſhe fairly lock- 


ed tbe door, and put her under a 
neceſſity of ſending for a ſmithtobreak 
it open. As this made ſome noiſe in 
the neighbourhood, and was likely to 
hurt the ſchool, Mrs. 


thought it 


prudent to ſend the young lady home 


to her mama. 


My lady tried her child at ſeveral 


other places of female education, but 


with no better ſucceſs, which induced 
her ladyſhip to remark, that thoſe crea- 
tures had no ſort of patience; and as 
learning to ſpeak French was thought 


| the molt eſſential part of a polite edu- | 


cation, ſhe hired a French gentlewo- 
man into her houſe, who ſerved both 

ſor teacher and toadeater*, and under 
whoſe care we ſhall leave the young 
lady, *till time, by maturing her tem- 


per, has brought forth the bleſſed fruit 


af this hopeful education, and perfect- 

ed another Rantipole for the benefit 
W 
VN. B. The offended female reader 
Weill have need of the uſual ſoitneſs 
and humanity of her ſex to pardon 
an trratum of too material importauce 


pole is aſſerted, by the ingenious au- 


* A perſon generally kept to ſay 
vhite is black, or black is white, ac- 
cording as the weather-cock of her 
lady's inclination may happen to 
change or turn about. OWE od 


8 


„ 


———— 


— 


| declares poſitively, that he {aw a male 
| Rantipole at Calabar, upon the beau. 


— mn — 


Ve Symthes and Hammirmen fall fyad 


| Our Lady, Saint Bride, Saint Ihore, 


: | | - © yal may. 
not to be rectified. That the Ranti-] 


thor, to be only female, muſt be a mi | 
5 Ve Wobſters and Walkars fall fynd 


dern languages, but hardly ever with 
fo much ſuccels as to be perfectly un-. 


eee 


of our Lady, at Candilmas, yir per- 
ſones underwritten, that is to ſay.— 


Le Emprour, and twa Doctosercg 


42 of the Guild Court 1442. 


governeſs, who waited on her ladyſhip | ſtake ariſing either from INeXperiencs 


or want of proper information; or u. 
ther we believe it to be an error gf the 
preſs, which is very common in »4. 
tural hiſtory, Don Alyerez de Ea 
gonenda, one of the miffionarics of 
Ferdinand the Peaceable, to Mexico, 


tiſul river Socamboa; that the eres. 
ture had a human form, with a&iogs 
greatly reſembling thoſe of the Mar. 
mozet, or little, little, little, hitte 
Monkey ; with narrow back, legs a 
mazingly ſlender, was profuſe in js 
imitations of laughter, and had an ex. 
treme propenſity to utter divers mo- 


deritood. 


AQ and Ordinance of the Guild Ct 
of Aberdeen, Michaelmas 1442. 


| IR Craftes undirwritten (all 
fynd zeirlie, in tae offerrand 


Ve Litſtairs fall fynd | 


and alſmony honeſt Squaires as ai 
may. 5 1 


Ve three Kings of Culane, and alſmo- 
ny honeſt Squaires as yal may. 
Fe Tailzours fall fynd 


Joſeph, and alſmony Squaires as 


Ve Skynaris fall fynd 
Twa Biſhops, four Angels, and alf 


. 2 
mony honeſt Squaires as yal Mayz 


Symon, and his Deſciples, and alim0- 
ny Squaires as yai may 
Ve Cordonairs ſall fynd 
Ye Meſſyngear, and Moyles, and all 
mon honeſt Squaires as a " 


Ve. Fleſneours ſall fynd | 


honeſt Squaires as yai may. _ 


Ye Brether of ye Gild ſall ſynd 


Ye Knychtes in Harnaice, and 


Squaires, honeſtlie arayit, &c. 
The Baxtaris fall fynd 


Squares as. Ji max. 
Aberdeen, September 1789. 

V. B. About the ſame period, re- 

| have been in faſhion here. There is 


| ſtating an application by the Black- 
| friars, for ſome pecuniary aſſiſtance to 


be repreſented in a field belonging to 


| Hoſpital now are). And the Coun- 
| cil, as they had no money in hand 
| belonging to the Community, mort— 


| compoſition, or entrymoney, of the 
| firſt Burgeſs who ſhould be made. 
| This happened at the ſame time with 
the above. oO Ee 


| Hiſtoire du Naufrage, c. History of 
e Shipwreck of M. Briſſon ou the 
VVV 
P EHls is a ſimple but affecting 
tended with all its uſual horrors, and 


ol a moſt diſtreſsful captivity in con- 


babitants of Africa. Thoſe who 
[Pave read the narrative of the late 


— _ 


| thoſe of M. de Briſſon. Indeed the 
| ur-breadth eſcapes of the latter are 
« 3 and to extraordinary, 
»M notwithſtanding the evident 

iti of the account, we can hardly 
eruade ourſelves that we are not 


| ligious dramas, or interludes, ſeem to 


them, (where the gardens of Gordon's 


| gaged and aſſigned to the Friars the 


The Minſtralis, and alſmony honeſt 


an Ordinanceof the Councilon record, 


them, in preparing av exhibition of the 
| Sacred Myſtery of the Holy Blood, to 


1 


-*<quence of it, among the ſavage in- 


| Ad mira] Byron, will find a great ſi- 
milarity between his ſufferings and 


| 
Twa, or four Wodmen, and alſmony | 


* 


ſays, had already been productive of 


board paſſed between theſe iſles and 


country. 


Mertin Narrative of M. de Briffn. 750 


reading a tale of fictitious diſtreſs. 
_ His voyages to Africa, the author 
many hardſhips and much loſs to 


him, when he received an order in 
the month of June 1785, to embark 


for the iſland of St Louis at Sene- 
gal. When he arrived at the Cana- 


ries, the veſſel on which he was a- 


that of Palma; but the captain ha- 


| ving refuſed to take M. de Briſſon's 
advice, the ſhip was ſoon after caſt 
away. Aſter this ſthipwre:k, horrid. 

in its circumſtances, he alked the 
| captain at what diſtance they might 


be from Senegal? The anſwer he 


received not proving ſatisfactory, he 
told his companons in misfortune, _ 
that he could not flatter himſelf with 
the hopes of conducting them to any 
| village of the tribe of Trargea, where 
he might perhaps have been known 
by ſome Arab, who had relations at 


the iſland of St Louis. In ſuch a 


caſe, ſaid he,“ our captivity would 
| * have been ſhorter, and lefs rigo- 


© rous.? I am afraid,“ added he, 


| © of meeting with ſome hordes of 
We OE 4 the tribe of the Ouadehms, add 
CEC fe fete hoe Go fete te | © 
| FOES ie who live like real favages; Who al- 
Ways wander through the deſerts, 
© and who feed on the milk of their 
© camels.” M. de Briſſon's conjectures. 
were too well founded, and it was 
not without much difficulty, and ſuf- 
account of a ſhipwreck, at 


* the Labdeſſzba; a ferocious people, 


fering every kind of diſtreſs imagin- 
able, among thoſe barbarous Arabs, 
that he was at length reſtored to his 


* 


We cannot follow the author thro? 


all the circumſtances of his captivi- 
ly, but we ſhall extract ſome of thoſe 
parts which appeared to us to be moſt 


curious or uſeful. Having fallen in- 
to the hands of the Labdeſſeba, theſe. 
barbarians, after plundering the thip, _ 
ſtripped him and his companions, 
and then crowded them into a ſmall 
hut, covered with moſs, which was 
9 | 5 A'S A 
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above a league diſtant from the ſea. 
As M. de Briſſon's maſter was a 101. 
'be, tor ſo the ſavages name their 
Priefts, he thought he ſhould pro- 
cure ſome alleviation of his misfor - 
tunes by giving. him whatever few 
Jewels he had; two watches with 
their chains, a ring ſet with dia- 
monds, and two hundred livres in 
ipecie. The falle indeed made him 
great promiſes, but he turned out to 
be equally deceitſul as barbarous. 
To avoid another tribe, ill more | 
ſavage, the Arabs made their priſon- | 
ers proceed by forced marches, to 
the intericr parts of the country; 
during which, they were {o much 
eppreiſed by thirſt, that they could | 
ſcarcely move their tongues, In this 
lituation, they obliged them to climb 
mountains of a prodigious height, 
and covered with fharp fiiats, by 
which their feet were dreadfully cut 
and mangled. Their maſters made 
a kind of paſle of bariey meal, which | 
they mixed with water in the hollow 
of tier hands, and ſwallowed with 
out chewing it. „ 
As for us ſlaves, ſays M. de Briſ. 
fon, we had nothing to eat but the 
jume kind of paſte. The Arabs 
threw it lo us upon a kind of carpet, 
which cur patron generally ſpread 
below his feet, when he repeated his 
Prayers, and which he employed as a 
mattreſs during the night; after ha- 
ving kneaded this leaven a long time, 
Fe gave it to me, that I might di- 
vide it among my companions. One 
can hardly conceive how diſagree- 
able this leaven was to the taſte. The 


been procured upon the ſea ſhore, and 
"Had been preſerved afterwards in the 
ſb in of a goat newly killed. To pre- 
vent (it from corrupting, they had 
- Hiixed a kind of pitch with it, which 
 1endered the fmell of it doubly noxi- 


cus. The ſame water was given | 


us to drink, and bad as it was, | 


Afeting Narrative of M. de Brifos. 


| rious March over a plain, upon ih 


mixed with briars and thorns. When 


until it was compleatly baked; ang 


with incredible voracity. Aſter ha- 


| flaves, biddihg them cat quickly, 


| and ſcratching them with their nails 
water with which it was mixed had | 


pafture, and the ſheep and goats Its 


ty: 


cur allowance of it was extremely | 


tion was diminifhed ; * 


Next morning, after a moſt 1:1. 
a Pla ich 
the rays of the ſun fell in a perpen- 
dicular direction, the priſoners were 
employed in unloading the carl, 
and in pulling up roots; a labour 
which was exceedingly paintul, ag in 
the country the roots and herbs are 


the ſand was well heated by the fit, 
the Arabs covered a goat with it; 


immediately, without giving them. 
ſelves time to free it trum the fand 
which adhered to it, devoured it 


ving thoroughly gnawed the bone, 
they made ute of their nails to ſcrape 
off the remaining fleſh; after which 
they threw them to their miſerable 


and make hafte to reload the ca- 
n.eis, that their journey might nct 
be retarded. At length, after 2 
march of ſixteen days, during which 
they were expoied to the greateſ 
bardſhips and fatigue, they arrived 
in a molt deplor able and extenuated 
condition, at the habitation of their 
maſters. The reception xhich they 
met with from the women was moi 
tilying in the utmoſt degice. When 
they had ſatisfied the fit emotions 
of their curioſity by looking at them 
for ſome time, they beitoned the 
moſt abuſive language upon chem, tl 
in their faces, and even pelted tem 
with ftones. The children cops 
their example, amuſed 1hemic!ves bf 
pinching them, pulling their ball 


The heat was ſo exceſlve, that lt 
flocks, half-Rarved, could find 10 


turned with their dugs almolt en, 
and yet it was their milk ard 
that of the camels, which was te 
ſupply food for a numerous famill 
One way judge after this, 1 


M. de Briſſon, how much our pot 


a cle 
3 we Veit 


78 Chih 


© Chriſtians, the dogs even fared bet- 
( ter, and it was in baſons deſtined 
« for their uſe that we receive our 
allowance!“ 
| came every day more wretched, The 


end of October was approaching, and 


2 fingle drop of rain had not fallen 
| ſor three years. 


nothing remained for the nouriſh- 
| ment of the cattle. The deſolation 


| inform them, that refreſhing ſhowers 
bad covered thoſe parts 
| relided with abundance of vegeta- 
tion. Joy then ſucceeded to fear 


tent, and all ſet out together. This 
| wasthe thirtieth time they bad chan- 


| fatigues had been renewed, for theſe 
hordes never remain above twelve 
or fifteen days in the fame encamp- 


| that the leaſt preſſure of the body 


have thought themſelves very happy, 


made of oſier twigs to repoſe upon, 


rabs, none but thoſe who are rich 
ule ſuch pieces of furniture. To 


tion of food was encreaſed, but only 
they had nothing to eat but water 


ed them to ſuch a degree as can 
hardly be conceived. Wild plants 
and raw ſnails, were then almoſt the 
| Vhole of their aliment. 


lon's maſter, however, had promiſed 


\ iſh him with the means of procu- 
| Ting his liberty; but he ſoon put an 
end to his diffimvlation, and this un- 
rtunate man loſt every hope. He 


 AfeBing Narrative of M. de Brifſn. 


Their ſituation be- 


The plains and 
| valleys were entirely burnt vp, and 


| was univerſal, when an Arab from a 
| diſtant part of the country came to 


where he 
and diſtreſs. Every one ſtruck his 


ged their habitation, and that their | 


ment. At length they arrived at 
the wiſhed-for ſpot, where the ſand 
was ſo impregnated with moiſture, 


made the water ſpout up in great a 
bundance. Here the priſoners would 


could they have procured a hurdle. 
| and a coarſe napped carpet of woo | 
to cover them; but amongſt the A- 
add to their misfortunes, their por- 
Vith water, ſo that in a little time 


uhitened with meal, which weaken- 


M. de Briſ- 


to ſend him to Mogador, and to fur- 


no longer met in the fields his miſe- 
rable companions; and he regretted 
above all the loſs of .the captain. 


— ___—_ 


out on the fand, and in ſuch a con- 
dition, that he ſcarcely knew him 


which his extreme weakneſs pre- 
vented him from devouring, Hun- 


diſguſting. 
ſecond captain, exhauſted by wani, 
fell down under a tree, where he re- 
mained expoſed to the attacks of a 


crows frightened the venomous rep- 


— 


— 


ſcene of horror. 


in ſucceſſion, and no one was left to 


| They preſerved with the 


| account of ſome. preſents which he 


One evening he found him ſtretched 


but by the colour of his body. In 
his mouth he held one of his hands, 


ger had ſo much changed his figure 
that his appearance was horrid and 
A ſew days after, the 


monſtrous ſerpent. Some hungry 


| tile by their cries, and perching up- 
on the dying man, began to tear him 
to pieces; While four ſavage mon- 
| ſters, ſtill more cruel than the furi- 
| ous ſnake, beheld this ſcene, and ſuf- 
fer2d the unhappy wretch to make 
vain efforts without deigning to lend 
him the leaſt aſſiſtance. M. de Briſ- 
ſon endeavoured to ſave him if poſ- 
ſible, but he was prevented by the 
Arabs, who ill uſed and inſulted 
him. Not knowing which way to 
bend his ſteps, he haſtened from this 
Almoſt all the pri- 
ſoners ſunk under their misfortunes 


comfort him under his ſufferings; 

| he became frantic through exceſs of 
| thirſt, and even the Arabs them 
ſelves died from the ſame cauſe. 
prefer ved 1e greateſt 
care, the water which they found in 
the ſtomachs of their camels, and 
boiled their fleſh in it. At length 
his maſter's brother-in-law purcha- _ 
] ſed him for five camels, and this 
man having occaſion to go to the 
court of the emperor of Morocco 
upon buſineſs, he carried M. de Briſ- 
ſon along with him. The French 

{ Conſul at that time was luckily, in 
great favour with the emperor, on 
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bad made him; far this reaſon the 
emperor ſet all the priſoners at li- 

berty, and amongſt the reſt M. de 
Briſſon. * » . . . 3 . . 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Poetry. 
For the ABERDEEN Macazine. 
An old Simile. 


vo Damon from a a verdant 
bow'r 
One morning pluck'd a Roſe, 
He gaz'd delighted on the Flow'r, _ 
His fancy thus had choſe. — 


Such is the dye on Chloe's face,” 
He fondly thus did cry, 
66 That blooms with ſuch dee | 
prace;:: 
And captivates the eye.” 


But ere bright ſol the South did range 

The flow'ret's ſweets decay, 

Indignant Damon view'd the change, | 
And threw it quick away. 


Attend, attend each beauteous Maid, 
And profit by the tale; | 


E'en as the flowr's Jour ſweets will | 


EE: Ss 
And no more glad the Jul 


As Damon with the lovely Roſe, 


With you your ſwains will do, | 
Unleſs your mind with virtue glows, | 


That yet will keep them true, | 


Ah what avails the crimſon dye, 
Prais'd by the flatt'rers tongue; 

In age it cannot pleaſe the eye, 
But virtue keeps you young. 


Aberdeen, 
Oct. 1 789. 1. L. 
$>0000000000000000 | 


THE MILK MAID. 


For vanity is not confin'd 


OW many faucy airs we ſee 


In people of a low degree? 


To any rank of human kind, 


A Country wench who trudg' dalong A 

Muſing upon ſome pretty long, | 
Deſcriptive of a lovely maid, | (; 
With her full milk pail on her head; 
Her fancy thus began to rove, ' 
While ſhe was Venus in the prove, 
The money for this milk obtain'd, Ati 

For money is the trueſt friend, 2 
Will my ſmall ſtock of eggs increaſe; / 

To be three hundred, more or leſs, The 
Theſe eggs, tho? addle ome may 1 
prove, I / 

Vea, one muſt take cheir 1 in : Cle 
love, = 

Tho? ſome by vermin may be lol | ; 

| Twothundred chickens I will boatt- : Ay 

At Chriſtmas chickens will be rare, B 
Then poultry gives a ready fair. 
By May day money will be won, Fo 
Tobuy me a new handſome gown; 7 

Green. -let me ſce, green ſuits my tale, 6 
And anſwers my complection bell, E 

| Green it ſhall be, for men admire, _ | | 

| Whatever brightens Bcauty's fire: W. 
In this ſweet dreſs will Lappear, 

As Queen of love at May day fair, 4 
My looks and air thall be ſublime, ö 
And on the whole almoſt divine. Ar 
The girls with jealous eyes advance, 
The young men aſk me all to dice, Et 
I feel ſweetradmiration's heat, 5 

| And briſk my dancing pulſes beat, Pu 

| While 1 with ſmiles of high diſcain | 

! Toſs my head from ſuch a train. Bm 
With this triumphant thought elate | 

| She ſhook her head with mighty itate, Ar 

| Down came the milk pail, and hit | 

| dream | 

| Expired in a milky ſtream. 1 Te 

| Such is our fate, when we exceed | 

png in thought or deed; 4 
| Vain follies at a diflance keep, | | I 
Mind for the preſent what 15 feet, | 
| By building caſtles in the air 
No maiden ever yet grew fair. 
Nov. 4894. © ReGuLvs 1 


. FT: Poor 


b 0 O R 1 ACK! 
A 8E Sox6—By Ma DiBpix. 
| 2% patter to lubbers and ſwabs, 


'ye ſee, 


like; 

Atight· water boat, and good bea. room 
ö give me, 

And it e'n't to a [little PI firike i ; 


EF Tho! the tempeſt top- -gallant malt | 


ſmack-ſmooth ſhould ſmite, 


And ſhiver each ſplinter of wood 
| Clear the wreck, ſtow the yards, and | 


bowſe ev'ry thing tight, | 
And under reef*d forefail we?l] ſcud-- 


ü Avalt! nor don't think me a milk. ſop, 


ſo ſoft, 
| To be taken for trifles a back, 
For they ſays, there's a — — — 
| ſits up aloft 


| They ſays, Sc. 


| Poor Jack. 
i Why, L heard the good chaplain pala- 


ver one day 


ſuch ;. -- 


coil and belay— 


Dutch. 


Buthe laid, how a ſparrow. can't foun- 
| Jer, d'ye ſee, 


below; 


clearly to me 
That Providence takes us in tow. 
| Tor ſays he, d'ye mind me, let ſtorms i 
eber ſo oft | | 
abe the top- hits of fallors a-back, 
ere's a ſweet little cher ub fits— 
perch'd up aloft 


E Poor Jack. | 
[| (aid to our Poll—{for you ee ſhe 


would cry 


ſea, 


Original and fled? Poetry. 


'Bout danger, and fear, and the 


To keep watch for—the life «| 


About fouls—heaven--mercy—and | 5 
And, my timbers! what lingo he d 


Why 'twas juſt all as one as High | | 


Without orders that comes down | 


[And many fine Sides, that prove | 


To keep watch for—the life of | 


763 


1 ce What arguſies ſaiv'ling and piping 


your eye? 
be! 


there's room for us all, 


aſhore; 5 


dear Poll, 


Why you never will bear of me 
more! 


don't be ſo ſoft 


For, d'ye fee, there's a cherub fits 
_ ſmiling aloft 


Poor Jack. 


| D'ye mind me, a ſailor ſhould be ev ry 


inch 
All as one as a piece of the ſhip, 
And with her brave the world, with 
out oflf'ring to flinch, 


From the moment the anchor's a. trip. 


As to me, in all weathers, all times, 
ſides, and ends, 


ſprings— 


my friend's; 
lieve me ſo ſoft 


aloft - 


Willlook out a good birth for Poor 
Jack. 


SE R E N A D E. 
Witten! in n by Mr Monte: 


Wild Winter threw 
Hue, 


ben laſt we weigh'd anchor for | 


Why, what a damn'd fool you muſt 
Can” t you ſee the works wide! and | 
Both for ſeamen and lubbers | 


And if to old Davy I ſhould 80. my 


What then !—alPs a _hazard—come, | 


Perhaps I may laughing comeback: 


To keep watch for—the life of 


 Nought's a trouble from duty that - 


Mv heart is ny Polls and my rhing - 


And as for my ſiſe— tis my King? TY 
| E cn when my time comes, ne'er bay | 


As with grief to be taken a- back — 
Thar { ſame little cherub chat fits up. 


$$>000000 eee i | 


HEN o'er he Paſran plain : 
His Midnight Mantle, of a Sable 


Where 
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| 12 no other joy have - 


ä 
Where far fam'd Florence rears her | 


marble pride, 
And aged Arno's varying waters 


glide; 


Beneath the terace of his much ws 
fair, 


With locks diſhevell'd, 


boſom bare, 


 Afond Italian thus expreſe'd his pain, 
vtruck the ſoft lyre, and pout'd the | 


vocal ſtrain ; 


If ſhe J love be now repos'd 
In folded arms of downy ſleep, 
I'm well content to watch and 


My eyes are never clos'd ! 


For I adore that angel face, 
I love her beauty to deſpair! 
Her azure eye, and auburn hair, 
Fer boſom's matchleſs grace! 


t near this Wingow's glmm'ring 
Fs | 
To breathe in vain the artleſs lay 
Of genuine miſery ! 


round, 
And nought ſhall trouble her repoſe, | 
Save the ſharp wind that . radely 
blows a 


With melancholy ſound. 
But not the feeble note J raiſe 


Shall Cer diſturb her ſlumb'ring ear, 


Nor could I wiſh my fair to hear, 
Becauſe I ſing her praiſe ! 


For all the treaſures of the Eaſt, 


Forev'ry monarchs glitt'ring crown — 


T would not have my uſcleſs moan 


q Invade her roſy relt. 


And, O! may paſſion never {hens 


That breaſt; the fond abode of joy! 
Love would her happineſs deſtroy, 
| And teach her how to grieve. 


| Sh: then would feel the rending | 
| ligh, | | 
Would mourns perhaps, the live- long 
8 e | : 


_ Original and 2 Poety. 


| 


and with 5 


1 $$4494-4+444 
weep— . 


T 


In folded arms cf downy ſleep, 
{ Pm well content to watch and weep, 


The wretch who counts each mo. 


* Till Liberty his priſon gate uncloſe; 
| As thedull ſnail, whoſe motion mocks 


| Like his, thy tardy j journeyings berg 
Now dreary darkneſs reigns — 


| The ſapling thy tall ſtreamer wavescn 
| Whila thy deep wounds pry mar 


5 


Like wrinkles, furrow'd round tl 


: 


| Now ſinks in fragments proſtrate to 


Vet not for this rude triumpb {wells 


| Unknown to peace or calm del 
As fad, as loſt as J. 


Blow! blow, ye winds! deſcend, 
ye rains! 
| 1 ſcorn the torrent and the blaſt; 
Ills ſuch as theſe are quickly path 
Eternal are My pains, 


giit, 


But ſince my fair one isrepog 


My eyes are never clos'd, 


8 O N N E I. 1 

70 TIME. . | _ 
HOU hoary traveller! flow pa 

ſing by H 


ment of his woes, 


the eye, 


The ſpoiler; yon moſs mantled 


tower, be 
Whoſe giant bulk did once eride thy | 
power, pet 


thy ſway, 
igh. 
fiſſure ſhows, 


own grey brows: 


my ligh, but 
But that thy handwil wither Beauty' rats 
roſe, of t 
And ſteal the fire that lights the hs 
- ng eye. 
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the Shipwreck of M. Briſſon on the 
Coaſt of Africa, c. e 


(Concluded from page 759). 


at Morocco, which had formerly 


lt is the beſt houſe which the em- 
peror has to diſpoſe of, It is a long 
care, hollowed out of the ground, 
with two ranges of pillars ſupport- 
ng the roof. You deſcend into it 
[by a ſloping path, and you have no 
other air to breathe there but what 
We eomes through ſome ſmall apertures, 
made in the roof, 
Peeps here his tents and implements 


als 


but bare walls, cobwebs, bats and 


1 0! the fineſl gardens of his majeſty, 


our high walls that ſurround it 
would almoſt make thoſe who walk 


A of ſlate. When the emperor al- 
zus this houſe for the accom- 


Dodation of ambaſſador pe] 
Vol. II. baſſadors, or the re- 


Hiſtoire du Naufrage, c. Hiſtory of | 


HE author thus deſcribes the | 
_ reſidence of the French conſul 


been that of the Spaniſh ambaſſador. 


The emperor | 
Sew Nothing elſe is to be ſeen | 
mats, This edifice is fituated in one 
adorned with olive trees, nee, 


Pmegranates, and apple trees. The 


there imagine that they were priſon- 


——_ 


Thurſday December 3, 789. [Price 3d. 


* 


preſentatives of foreign powers, he 


ry, bread, and water. 


| fiſts of fix vaſt courts ſurrounded 
with walls. 


granary. I do not know if the in- 


and bones of the animals they kill, 


day. The ſun, ſtriking on thefe 


of the people are ill built, and re- 
ſemble the ſtyes in which we keep 
our ſwine. They never know the be- 


does not beſtow with it a ſingle ar- 
| ticle of furniture. He contents him- 
| ſelf with diſtributing to them a cer- 
_ tain quantity of beef, mutton, poult- 


The emperor's own palace con- 


The outward appear- 
_ ance of the ſeraglio reſembles a 


| ſide be elegant, but the external fi- 
gure preſents nothing agreeable, 
Tbe city is ſeparated from the pa- 
lace by maſſes of dirt. The garbage 


collected into an heap, ſerve as it 
were for the walls of the capital. 
| Theſe pyramids of filth are to be 
found in the very heart of the town. 
They riſe higher than the houſes, and 

almoſt deprive them of the light of 


mountains of ordure, promotes the... 
| proceſs of putrefaction. The houſes 


nefit of freſh air; the ſtreets are nar- 

row, and partly covered with ſtraw.? 
| Having given a ſhort ſketch of 
— DG. 2 Prioer 
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Ni. de Briſſon's adventures, we ſhall | 


extract a few particulars reſpecting 


the country which he traverſed. He 
gives the following account of the 
city of Gouadnum. „ 
Ibis city, ſays he, is a place of re- 
fuge for the moſt deſpęrate rebels of 
all the different tribes. It is divided 
into parts, the Upper and the Lower; 
and almoſt all the houſes are built af- 
ter the ſame manner. Four large 
walls incloſe an immenſe ſpace of 
ground, and they receive no light 
dul from the door and the upper 
part, which is left open. The walls 
are very high, and there is only one 
door in all the circumference; it is 
guarded by large dogs. Each indi- 
vidual has alſo a dog for his own 
ſafety. Without this precaution, 


though ſhnt up within theſe walls, | 


he, would run the hazard of being 
robbed by ſome of his neighbours, 
more enterpriſing or more dexterous 
than himſelf. I could not reconcile 
this diſtruſt with the trade carried 
on in this city, which is pretty con- 
ſiderable. I ſaw two markets in it, 


which certainly were not inferior, in 
any thing, to the largeſt fairs in the 


provinces of France. Though ſpe- 
Cie of different kinds circulates here, 
T am inclined to think that their 
trade is principally carried on by 
barter. Fine wool may be found here 
in great abundance; and, above all, 


woollen ſtuffs, half white and half 


crimſon, which are uſed by the inha- 
bitants for their dreſſes. The merch- 


ants, who purchaſe them in order to 


{ell them in the interior parts of the 
country, give camels in exchange. 
Their ordinary profit is ſour hun- 
dred per cent. and on theſe articles 
they gain much leſs than on wheat, 
barley, dates, horſes, ſheep, goats, 
oxen, ſhe aſſes, tobacco, gunpowder ; | 
combs, ſmall mirrors, and other toys 
which are not carried to a great diſ- 
tance. They are conſumed in cer- 
_ tain ſmall towns of the country, in 


- N 


Aßecting Narrative of M. de Briſon. 


however, expoſed to the moſt Hun. 


the bread from the hand of an Tirat. 


of the conſuls, M. de Briffon ſays- 


bow extraordinary it is, that a prince, 
| ſo little to be dreaded as the empe- 
| ror of Morocco, ſhould oblige the 


what envoy would preſent himſelt 


their reſpective ſovereigns, that ts 


reſources. 


nons; and he was equally in want © 


each of which a market is held on 
fixed days. What is very ſurprifin 
is, that the Jews are the only people 
who carry on this trade, T hey are, 


—— 


hating inſults. An Arab ſnalches 
ite, enters his houſe, makes him vive 
him a handful of tobacco, often he; 
him, and always behaves to him with 
infolence; and yet the poor Jew mu 
ſuffer with patience. It is true that 
he indemnilies himſelf after his own 
manner; that is to ſay, ly the ad. 
dreſs with which he diſpoſes of hi 
merchandiſe to advantage, and by 
the cunning by which he over reach. 
es an Arab. The latter, in general, 
are exceedingly ſtupid. 

Reſpecting the emperor of Mo. 
rocco, his power, and the conduct 


— =  @ mm &s 6 2K mm oo PA „ . . ay wo.. as 


May I be permitted to obſerve 


different powers of Europe to fend 
ambaſſadors to him, and that he 
ſhould even dictate laws to them, 
There is not a fingle ſovereign who 
dares to ſend a repreſentative to lis 
court without making him at the 
ſame time conſiderable preſents, anc 


| g his hands full? How 
happens it that the confuls have not, 
by common conſent, repreſented io 


without having 


emperor of Morocco becomes ever 
day more and mote powerful by the 
ſupplies which they themſelves fut. 
niſh him? Twenty years ago this 
prince was abſolutely deſtitute or 
He had neither mater. 
als, nor any place for caſting cal. 


wood for building ſhips, of ropes, © 
nails, and even of workmen. It 
France, and other European po" 
that aſſiſt him, elſe the, emperor © 
Morocco would be of little n 


ation. His ſuperb batteries of braſs 


taken on the floating batteries. 
| gador, that part of it which 1s next 
| to Morocco, is built in an advanta- 
eous ſituation. Its batteries are well 
| diſpoſed, and there are cannon at 
| each embraſure; but they are there 


| have no carriages, and are ſupport- 


would become of his commerce, and, 
an princes ceaſe to aflift him, con- 
Would England and Spain unite on- 


beautiful port, would ſoon be ſo far 
| Over their piracies. 
theſe obſervations, and if they have 


lorocco, it is becauſe they are at 
| the head of the commerce which 


conſul bought up almoſt all the corn 


ol with it, according to his conlign- 
ments, The French conſul is the 
only one who does not engage in 
commerce. I can politively aſſert, 


| Aﬀeding Narrative of M. de Bra. 


that theſe repreſentatives, inſtead of 
cannons, twenty - four, thirty-ſix, | 
and forty-eight pounders, were fur- 
niſhed by Holland, Spain, England, 
and France- England has done more 
| than other nations, by ſelling him 
thoſe beautiful cannons which were | 


Mo- 


| poſtible for them to profit much by h 
| only in a manner for ſhew, as they 


| ed only by brick-work. There are | 
no workmen in the country capable 
of mounting them on carriages, nor 
is there wood proper for making 
| them. Did a few veſſels only wait 
| for the ſailing of thoſe ſmall frigates, 
| which are almoſt all unfit for fea, 
| except only two, nothing would be | © 
eaſier than to prevent them from re- 
| turning, and to block up the ports 
| of Mogador, Rabat, and Salee. What 


| above all his marine, did the Chriſt- | 
| trary to the intereſts of humanity? 
ly for a moment, Tangiers, his moſt 


mined, that it could not afford ſhel- | 
| ter to his ſubjects, who, deſtitute of | 
(hips, would ſoon be obliged to give | 
It the conſuls 
of different nations have never made | 
e | they then ſeparate it from its mother; 
never pointed out the means of curb- 
ug the inſolence of the emperor of | en 
| they preſs the udder, from which 
{ they ſometimes draw five pints of 
theſe different powers carry on in 
the part of the world. The - | the earth fruitful. The keeper of 


of the country, and ſhips were ſent. 
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furniſhing their courts with the means 
of diminiſhing the power of the em- 
peror, never ceaſe to add to his 
ſtrength, and to incite him to make 
new pretenſions. How much we 
aſſiſt theſe pirates to hurt the advan- 
tageous trade which we might carry 
on! Their fituation renders them 
very dangerous; but if we leave them 
only their ſituation, it would be im- 


it. Let impartial people pay a viſit 
to that conntry, let them ſpeak with 
the ſame ſincerity as 1 do, and they 
will no doubt be convinced that the 
_ ernperor of Morocco, of all the prin- 
ces of the world, would be the leaſt 
able to do. miſchief, did the ſove- 
| reigns of Europe ceaſe to furniſh him 
With (Uccous;*:.-.- iS 6: 5.0. 7 
The manner in which the Arabs 
of the Deſart milk their flocks. _ 
They begin by the ſhe camels; 
giving them a great many blows _ 
with their feet, until they make them 
' riſe. As ſoon as they are on their 
legs, they take off from their udder 
a kind of covering made of ropes 
worked together, which is intended 
to prevent the young camel from 
ſucking. The young one then runs 
up to its mother, and, by its careſſes, 
prepares her to yield her milk in 
greater abundance. The maſter and 
the keeper of the flock watch the 
moment when the lips of the young 
camel are covered with a white foam: 


9 


and each reſting his head on differ- 
ent ſides, againſt the animal's belly, 


milk, when the rains have rendered 


the flock, after taking a few draughts 
every time he milks, pours the reſt 
into a veſſel deſtined for that pur- 
poſe, and placed cloſe by the ſide of 
his miſtreſs; for he is allowed no o- 
| ther nouriſhment than the milk which 
5 — ber 
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be draws from the laſt of the camels. 
When all the milk is thus collected, 
the miſtreſs puts aſide her part, 


which is never the leaſt; then ſerves 


her huſband and his children; and 
_ lays up the reſt in a goat's ſkin, 
which ſhe leaves expoſed to the ſun 
before the milk be made into butter. 
- 'Fhree or four hours after, the young 

girls bring from the fields the ſheep 
and the goats. The mother, who is 
always preſent at the laſt milking, 
mixes the milk procured by it with 
that of the camels; and when the 
ſun has ſufficiently warmed it, they 
ſeparate the cream from it, in order 
to make butter. 5 


When the butter is made, they put 


it into ſmall ſkins, where it acquires 
a firong ſmell, which, according to 


ie taſte of theſe barbarians, adds to 
its value. The women uſe it for 
greaſing their hair; without this they 


would think ſomething deficient in 
IL 
Theſe Arabs are ſubject to few 
diſeaſes. I have ſeen many old peo- 
ple, of both ſexes, who were oppreſ- 

Ted with no kind of iafirmity. Sore 
eyes, and cholics, are the moſt uſual 
diſorders among them, Children, 
above all, are expoſed to theſe, tho? 
in other reſpects ſtrong and robuſt. 
Jo the morning it is difficult for 
them to open their eye lids. With 
regard to the cholic, I think it is oc- 
cafioned by the verdigriſe which is 
mixed with every thing they eat or 
drink. The reaſon of its not occa- 
foning more ſudden difaſters, is per- 
"haps, the large quantities of milk 
which they uſe. The kettles in 
Which they cook their victuals are 
not tinned: they never waſh them, 


E 
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Conflitution and Agriculture of the Arabs. 


| 


I 


until 1 ſhould clear the vo Gor 


they deprive tbemſelves of that a. 
bundance which is necelf.ry for the 
ſupport of their familes, and cf 


of trees; and that they themlelves 


ed roots of which abſorb all the 
moiſture of the ground, on which 


there indifferently; after which, be 
turns up the earth with a plow drauf 


| makes a furrow of very little deßptl. 


pens to ſecond his labour, each * 
tires with his portion to ſome 706 


| feet, ſheaves of corn, 
which invited the moſt opulent Arad 
to collect them. 
upon another, remained expoſe 


1 


the proprietor found himielt prove 


entirely away; but they abſolute] 
forbade me, telling me that I fhould 
wear their kettle. | 

It fometimes happens that the 
fields of theſe. barbarians are cover. 
ed with plentiful- crops; but, inllead 
of waiting till the prain attains to 
maturity, they cut it down, and diy 
it over hot cinders, without reflect. 
ing that, by purſuing this method, 


ſtraw to feed their cattle, which, for 
the moſt part, are reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of biowzing on dry branches 


are often obliged to cat the taddles 
and girths from the backs of ther 
camels, I could not fee without re. 
gret the little care which theſe bat. 
barians take in preparing the earth; 
they leave the ſeed between heaps of 
ſtones, and among buthes, the parcie 


the waters leave a kind of mud very 
proper for aſſiſting early vegetation, 
The perſon who is employed to till 
the ground repairs to thoſe {pets 
which the rain has principally molit 
ened, and ſcatters the ſeed here and 


by one camel, which conſequent! 


If the moilture of the clouds bap- 


PF | 3 ä 1 
or cavern, I have found, under BY 


the ſull ears of 
Others, heaped ple 
4 to 


£2 i ale 
the injuries of the weather, becauk 


ded with enough to laſt him 5 
the ſeaſon when the vapour —_ 
© ſay among them, I was deſirous of | ed by the mountains greys © : 
„king that charge, and of rubbing in torrents, and inundate the the 


Abe 5 of the Deſart are ſo 
ignorant, that they not only conſider 
themſelves as the firſt people in the 
world, but they have the fooliſh vani- 
| ty to believe that the ſun riſes for 
them only. Several of them faid Lo 
M. de Briſſon 
| Bchold that luminary! which is 
| ooknown in thy country. During 


pe are, by that heavenly body, which 
| regulates our days and our faſts. His 
children * point out to us the hours 
| of prayer. You have neither trees 
| nor camels, ſheep, goats nor dogs. 
| Are your women made like ours? 
| How long didſt thou remain in the 
| belly of thy mother? ſaid another. 
| As long, replied I, as thon in that of 


| and language, which aſtoniſhes me. 


meaning our ſhips. 
| we ſow our fields almoſt in the ſame 
leaſon as you. How! cried out ſeve- 
nal of them, do you inhabit the earth? 


lived on the ſea! 


ter the ee 


8 4 R. 18 
| « 1 LOOK upon itasmy zndiſpen- 

fable duty to give you ſome ac · 
count of my ſituatien; and in the 


feel a very ſenſible ſatisfaction. 

have found little difficulty in 
reconciling myſelf to Portugal. The | 
religion here is the greateſt nuiſance, 


lion, « deteſtabilis tnperſtici,” when 


1 


Thus they name the ſtars., 


| the night, thou art not enlightened as 


| thine, Indeed, replied a third, count- 
| ing my fingers and toes, he is made 
| like us; he differs only in his colour 


Do you ſow barley in your houſes? | 
No, anſwered I, 


d 
1 2 — Letter from Liſbon, ſoon of ; 


| Uſcharge of this duty, if I am not de- 
ficient in gratitude, I ſhall inevitably | 


ad that is indeed abominable. 1 
could not well brook Tacitus's expreſ. 


Account of Liſbon, after. the Earthquake, 


— 


| ſally. 
Webelieved that you were born and : 


2 


ſo great a reſemblance. 


lamitous religion. 
affinity between the languages, that to 
be maſter of one is to under ſtand both. 
The Portugueſe too, as well as the [- 


I ſhould not be diſpleaſed to hear the 
term applied to this particular ſpecies 
of Chrikianity, if it can merit to be 
ſtyled any Chriſtianity at all. In o- 


| ther reſpects Portugal is extremely a- 


greeable. . The country is indiſputa- 


country exactly correſponding with 
the idea I had formed of that on the 
| other ſide of the Alps. I perſuade” 


| myſelf, that no two places in the 


world, ſo diſtant from each other, bear 


Theteraper- 
ature of climate is nearly the ſame in 
both; the likeneſs holds in their ca- 
lamitous earthquakes, and more ca- 


talians, are of a very muſical diſpoſi- 
and excellent voices, almoſt Univer» 
« One particular which Arikes: an 


Engliſhman vpon his coming hither is 


(tance, I luppoſe, Portugal has in com- 
mon with Italy: for Tacitus, I re- 


| member, takes notice that England i is 
| rematkably calm, in compariſon,, I 
ſuppoſe, with his own as well as other 
countries. He endeavours to aſſian 
the cauſe: ©* Credo quod rariores ter- 
ræ monteſque, cauſa ac materia tem- 


peſtatum.“ I need not tell you that» 
whoſe mean- 


« I had afforded ſome attention to 


' poſe. 


L 


arce 


799%. 
uſed for Chriſtianity in general; but 


bly fine, and the climate admirable. 
A man who has never been in Italy 

may be excuſed, I hope, for fancying 
| Portugal reſembles it; for I find this 


There is ſo great 


tion, and have a good taſte for mulic, 


the prodigious violence with which the 
rain comes down; and this circum- 


I have lately read him, and that I 
| find him a writer 


ing L cannot readily either get or lor. 5 


the earthquakes, but to very little pur- _— 
I can indeed promiſe, that! 
know enoughof the matter to prevent 1 
my writing ſuch pamphlets as I have 
288 read upon the . e. L far 
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10 
three of Dr Stukeley's. He ſeems to 


be an old woman, but no witch; and 


his treatiſes are ſo many centos of 
Wretched miſtakes, picked up with 
care, and bound together with a moſt 
obſtinate opiniatrety. | 


To attempt aſſigning the natural 


cauſe of earthquakes is certainly no 
eaſy undertaking. The ſhocks ere 
at different times ſeem ſo very diffe- 
rent, that one would almoſt be inchned 


to think they aroſe from cauſes eſſen- 


tially different, though it is very im- 
probable that ſhould be the caſe. 
Sometimes we have a ſudden ſhock, 
which is at its greateſt violence when 
firſt perceived, and is over inſtantane- 
ouſly. Others come on by degrees, 


and ſeem at firſt to give the buildings | 


a kind of internal vibratory motion, 


not unlike that which is produced 


| ſometimes inbodies by a muſical note; 


this gradually increaſes, till at length 
you hear the timbers labouring and 
cracking, and the ſtones in the walls 
grinding againſt each other: ſomeare 
preceded by ſubterraneous noiſes, and 
others not; and the other concomi- 


tant circumſtances are ſo much diver- 


ſified, that a man of any ingenuity 


may eaſily ſele& great numbers that. 
will make for his own hypotheſis, 


whatſoever that may happen to be. 

„The weather is at preſent, and 
Has been for ſome time, the moſt de- 
lighiful imaginable (tis now Feb. 25). 
But they tell me, this winter has been 


the ſevereſt that has been known for 


many years. We had ice of conſider- 


able thickneſs for a country where it 
is not uſual to have any. This wea- 


ther, as it did not laſt long, ſo it was 


not, I believe, general, even during its 


cortinuance; for in Chriſtmas holidays 
J was at Cintra, which is about twen- 


ty miles from Liſbon, where we found | 


the air wonderfully mild and pleaſant. 
We dined in the open air, and had 
Tome delightful walks about the rock. 
Cintra is deſervedly famous for its tem- 


perature, being no leſs cool in ſummer 


— . 


Aecount of Lifton „ after the E arthquake. 


— 


© 
_— 


than warm in winter. One may in. 
deed almoſt pronounce they have nei. 


ther ſummer not winter there, but ade. 
lightful middle kind of ſeaſon that is 


free from the inconveniences of both, 


and is conſtantly both and neither. 
It is the moſt unaccountable place [ 
ever ſaw or heard of, and ha rdly ſeems 
ſubje& to the laws of Nature; for, be- 
ſides its unſeaſonable pleaſantneſs at 
all times of the year, though it is the 


higheſt ground 1 ever trod, it is con- 


ſtantly overflowed with water, in 


which reſpect, though it may fallin 


with the ſyſtem of Mr. Halley, it ſeems 
to run counter to the common courſe 
of Nature. It is the moſt fertile and the 
moſt barren, the moſt frightful and the 
moſt lovely place i ever beheld. The 
exquilite ſweetneſs of the lower pant 
of the hills is ſtrongly contraſted by 


the craggy appearance of the ſammits, 


where the rain has waſhed away the 
mould from between the rocks, and 
left them piled upon one another in a 


; frightful manner. The toxes and 


wolves, that inhabited the numerous 
clefts and caverns in theſe eminences, 
are in one place diflodged by a ſet ol 
inhabitants, who, when religion is out 


of the queſtion, have the advantageof 


the wild beaſts in point of bumaniiy; I 
mean, a ſet of friars, who have conſe- 


crated the evacuated dens, and taken 


up their abode in them. We dined 
with them, and they treated us ver} 
hoſpitably, juſt without the gate of 
their unbuilt and inviſible convent. 
„They tell me that Cintra is in- 
finitely more pleaſant in the ſummer 
than in the winter ; but it is very dif 
ficult to conceive how that is poſſible 
The graſs affords a verdure in winter, 
which, 1am apt to think, the ſummer 


| heats muſt deſtroy, The bills abound 


with ever- greens, particularly cork 
trees; and the orange- groves, when 


ſaw them, were loaded with fruit, an 
made a fine appearance. 


„ No meaſures have yet been tak- 


en for rebuilding the Cit), and _ 


ſome conſiderable time before any 
thing is attempted. This will not be 


ſond of ſtrange ſights; for it is gener- 
ally allowed, that, from a very indilfer- 


moſt extraordinary 
world. 

| fn of the Secretary to the Admiralty 
Gr Archer Crofts, and his brother. 
ed; but the laſt is irrecoverably gone 
in a conſumption, and given over by 


every one except himſelf. He is an 


| feel for him. 


L inconveniences of my former ſituation: 
of, though my affairs are not abſolutely 
to be wondered at, conſidering the na- 


| IN, 


0 1 am glad of 2N opportunity to 


humble ſervant, 


Day's Tour in Normandy. | 


in the glorious 1692; and this be- 
n muſt not miſlead us to think, that 


& conſiderable note — Froiſſart ſpeaks 
| Of it aS—fort et noble lieu, lequel fonda 


intelligent perſons aſſure me, it willbe | 
4 difagrecable article to ſuch as are 
ent city, Liſbon is become one of the 
ruins in the 
« We have three people here, for 


| the benefit of the air: Mr Cleveland, 


The two firſt are pretty well recover- 


Ido not repent of my coming hi- 
ther. Vou are well apprized of the 


at preſent L have nothing to complain 
tion] belong to, and the country Iam 


acknowledge myſelf your molt obliged 
W. ALLEN,” 


ph $944 $4434 | 


lief is not ſar from a right one; but 


kat Angleterre —whence Froiſſart 


N 


| ſettled and certain, which is the leſs 


4 I. has been generally ſaid that the 
1 French firſt conceived the pro- 
je& of ekabliſhing a harbour at Cher- 

bourg, in conſequence of the de- 

fruction of part of their fleet off that 

Place, aſter the battle of La Hogue, 


erbourg was not beſore that tinie | 


Account of Cherbourg. 


| Fremierement Fules Cæʒÿar quand il cu. 
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derives his authority I know not, but 
none at preſent occurs to me which 


mentions Cæſar's having ever been 


in this part of Gaul, —In 1378 it was 
delivered up to the Engliſh by the 

king of Navarre, and conſidered, as 
a great acquiſition ; the Engliſh, by 


this means, having as eaſy acceſs in- 


to Normandy, as they had into Picar- 


| dy by means of Calais—during the 
time it remained in the hands of the 
indolent and inſignificant Richard II. 
it proved of no benefit to this coun- 


try, and was in a few years after re- 
ſtored to the king of Navarre. 
Henry V. was beſieging it for three 


| or four months before he could ob- 
admirable young fellow, and we all 


tain poſſeſſion of it in 1418; nor can 


this be wondered at, as its ſituation, 


before the uſe of cannon was general, 
muſt have been immenſely ſtrong;— 
Sir Thomas Kiriel landed here in 
1450 with ſuccours for the Duke of 
Somerſet's army, previous to the un- 
fortunate defeat at Fourmigny, the 


loſs of which battle was followed by. 


many ſucceſsful operations on the 


part of the French, and the ſurrender 


of Cherbourg to Charles VII. after 


a conſiderable refiltance, completed 
his re conqueſt of Normandy ; not 


one town aſter this remaining in the 


hands of the Engliſh, _ 


| 1 „„ What was the particular induce- 
Account of Cherbourg, - m a /ix 


ment of Louis XIV. to fortify this 


place, I do not immediately recollect, 


not the reaſon of his ordering it ta 
be diſmantled about the year 1688; 
the fortifications were, however, then 


_ deſtroyed, as likewiſe thoſe which 
had been erected at Valogne, but pot 
ſo entirely as to prevent ſome of the 
firſt · rate {hips which ran into Cher- 


bourg in 1692, from receiving pro- 
tection from the ſtill-exiſting batter- 
ies, under the fire of which they were 
hauled up among the rocks into #faoal 
water, and, on Sir Ralph Delaval's 

coming up with our leventy and fifty 
gun ſhips, the latter, which food 


| in cloſe to the ſhore, were much 


- 
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annoyed by the ſhot, as it is termed, 


though I ſhould rather think they 


muſt have been ſhells, for one of our 


ſhips, in attempting the Soleil Royal, 


was by them ſet on fire; and red hot 
ſhot was not then known. 

After this defeat, the renewal of 
the fortifications, and the incloſing 


of the road, became an object of 


great conſideration with the govern- 
ment of France, and Vauban formed 
a project for this purpoſe, which, 
however, did not take place; it was 


ſimilar to that afterwards adopted, 


and partly carried into execution in 
the late king's time, under the ad- 
miniſtration of Cardinal Fleury: from 
Iſle Pelee a jetty was meant to ſtretch 
away for nearly a mile to the weſt · 
ward; and from Point Hommet, 
another jetty was to project for about 


three furlongs to the eaſtward: the 


entrance of the road was meant to be 
between the ends of theſe two jetties, 
and would have been about a mile in 
width, defended by ſtrong forts at 


the end of each jettee : this plan was 


a good one, and, in my humble opi- 


nion, preferable to the one executing. 


at preſent. 


Faving, in this ſhort preface, put | 


my own recollection to its efforts for 
the refreſument of your's, I will give 


you as ſuccinct and plain an account 


of Cherbourg in its preſent ſtate as 
I can, premiſing that the deſcription 
will proceed from recollection mere- 
ly, for ] did not think it prudent to 
make any memorandums whatſoever 
in writing, while on the ſpot, as it 
might have been attended with dan- 


ger, in theſe turbulent times eſpeci- 


ally. | 
from the mountains above it, the 
rock on either hand had ſprings of 
water almoſt innumerable, though 
none of them very large; they col- 
lect into the river D' Yvette, on the 
left hand fide of the road; and this 
natural effect meets with 'coniogr- 


F 


| 


| tour, which he lays Zives a ver) pt. 


— 


F 


. 


— — 


On deſcending into Cherbourg, 
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able encouragement and aid from are 
in various parts of the deſcent: when 
you attain the more level ground 
you find a fluice of maſonry, which 
is fo contrived as to colle@ the va. 
ter from both ſides of the road, and 


conduct it to a reſervoir, where h 


remains, in readineſs for ſuch ſervice 


as it may be required: the principal, 
if not the only one, is to ſcour the 
outer baſon, and, at neap tides, to 
aſſiſt the exit of veſſels from it; gf 
all places, I ever ſaw, 1 thi 1k Cher. 


bourg one of the very dirtieſt ; an 


opinion, formed on our driving thro? 


its narrow filthy ſtreets, to the hotel 


we had been recommended to by the 
landlord at Valogne, but which he. 
ing filled with the members of aq 
adjudication, who were come to re- 


ceive propoſals for carrying on the 


works, and with thoſe who came to 
attend them: we were glad to be re- 
ceived in a ſecond- rate inn, where 


little except decent cleanlineſs was 


wanting. | 
_ Notwithſtanding our fatigue, we 
walked about the town, 2nd even af- 
cended the mountain la Roule above 
it; the Grande Place was quite fur- 
rounded by a line, partly of the mi- 
litary, and partly of the Bourgeois; 
the greater number of the latter very 
ordinary fellows, and fo deſcending 
to the moſt abſolute refuſe imagine 
able. The news we had heard on 


the road, of a great riot having hap- 


pened on the Tueſday preceding, 


| was very true, many of the wretches, 
concerned in it, were taken up, to 
the number of near two hundred, 
and were trying for their offences, 


which was the reaſon of the place 
being thus ſurrounded. 7 
Our curioſity here was ſoon fatis- 


| fied, and we walked away to tht 


Convent of Notre Dame du Voeuy 
about a mile to the north-welt of dle 


town; W— regretted here that we 


had not with us Mr Wraxall's lat 
deſ⸗ 


geſcription of the place; ſeveral cen- 
tinels (all of military) were mounted 
here, who told us we could not en- 
ter, the reaſon of which, and of ad- 
ditional guards, as We afterwards 


learned, was apprehenſions from the 
and ſaid that we were at liberty to 
| fee every thing going ov upon the 


rioters, and that both the Duc et Du- 
cheſſe de Beuvron were there ill. 


Between this place and the town 


s a very long pile of barracks for 
| the reception of about two thoufand 


men; they are ſtrongly built of ſtone. 
to make any application to ſee them, 


| Greral new and broad ſtreets are 
| building in this part of the town, 

We next went up the mountain, 
which commands a view of the road, 
town, and great part of the works ;— 
the firſt appearance of the Cones did 
not come up to the idea I had con- 
ceived of them; at that diltance they 
booked but like ſo. many tubs on a 


praſs plat, and by no means adequate 


to the valtneſs of the object they were 
meant to effect. Spring tides flows 


ing when we were there, at high- 


water the Cones were but barely vi— 
lible above the water's edge; and 
beautiful and accurate as was our 


view, it was of fo little information 
farther than as a good plan, that we 


dd not continue long on the hill; 


at the very top of which is a little 
place incloſed with a fone wall 


breaſt high, where formerly had been 
a hermitage, and on a ſtone in the 


wall, was a long inſcription relative 


o three or four perſons who had 


Many years reſided there as hermits 
this had ſeveral words ſpelt in the tul | | 
inculcating to his own ſubjects thoſe 


uncouth way, in which L have en- 


Gavoured to give you ſome idea of | 
the pronunciation of the Normans, 
Whoſe French is bad indeed ;—their | 
len: is ſignified by * ha, Donzi— | 


their negative by Nau Mons ; if 


——_—— 


Jon alk if they have ſuch or ſuch a 


ting, and they have it, the reply 
| 3 Wha Monzi, Pen avonss and they 
ule in other 


reſpects as well as this, 


the firſt perſon. plural for the firſt per- 


6a lugylar—The language of many | 


* 
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of the very ordinary people is next to 


On Friday morning we waited on 
Monſ. de la Brettonniere, the com- 
mandant of the marine department. 
He received us with great politeneſs, 


water; that the Cones already ſunk 


were about to be cut down, that the 


forts were not in his department, and 
that he would not recommend to us 


as we ſhould certainly meet with a. 
refuſal; ſpoke of the confuſed ſtate. 
in which things were at preſent; and 

faid very handſomely, that he wiſhed _ 
our arrival had been at a time leſs 
embarrailing to them, as it could cer- 
tainly have been rendered more a- 
grecable to us. As we waited upon 
him without any introduction, and 
merely from a point of reſpect, we 
were well ſatisfied with Our recep- 
tion, and took our leave, to ſtroll a- 


bout. In his drawing: room there 
was a portrait of the king of France, 


in a ſplendid gilt frame, with a tcroll _ 
expretling it to have been a preſent 
from his Majeſty, The picture was 


a very good one, and the counte- 


nance had more animation than is 


uſually given to the pictures of that 5 


monarch ; whoſe preſent ſituation _ 


muſt be deeply diſtreſſing, and the 


more ſo if it occurs to him that the 
ſuffering his miniſters to give alliſt- 


ance to the Americans againſt a na- 


| I walked up [2 
the old Mole, deſtroyed in 1758; 


tural and lawful government, was 


leſſons they are now ſo ſeverely ex- 
erciſing againſt himſelf— Zu a 
voulu! 33 ps io Tent 

The fluice J have already men- 


tioned we ſaw again ; it is a very ex- 


tenſive piece of excellent maſonry. 
and down the ruins of 


the very reliques of it are not with- 


out their uſe ; but we were abſolute, 


If driven home by a heavy rain, and 


50 


wers 


e planade, but uſed at preſent as a de- 
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were confined there by it the great- 
er part of the day. In the evening, 
however, we got out for a little while 
by dint of boots, great-coats, and 
umbrellas, to look over the houſes 
deſtroyed on Tueſday, one of which 
was a ſample more ſufficient than ſa- 
tisfactory; a more abſolute ſhell of a 
houſe could not be ſeen ; every win- 
dow was broken, all the furniture 
deſtroyed; the marble chimnies bat- 
tered to pieces, as alſo the balu- 
ſtrades of the ſtair, the rooms ſtrip- 
ped of the hungings, the large li- 
brary of the book-ſhelves—and the 
feathers of the ripped-up beds trod- 
foot. | 
Military centinels were ſtationed. 
at theſe houſes—at the firſt houſe we 
ſaw them; we did not viſit aſecond. 
Early on Saturday morning we 
went to Becquet D'Enville, about 
three miles and a half to the ealt-_ 
ward of Cherbourg; from this place 
there are about two hundred veſſels. 
of from twenty to ſixty tons, called 
the Chaſe Marees, employed in car- 
rying out ſtone, On the hill above 
the village ſtands a large range of 
barracks, that will contain about fit- 
teen hundred men; theſe are em- 
ployed on the rocks in digging or in 
blowing out ſtone, which is done to 
the daily amount of two thouſand 
tons :—between the hill and the 
thore is a large open ſpace of ground 
10 be formed hereafter into an eſ- 


pot for the ſtone which, being from 
day to day blown or dug from the 
rock, exceeds the daily export, to 
the Digue at ſea, attended, as it muſt 
be, by accidental delays of wind, of 
tide, &c. to which it cannot but be 
liable. When, however, circum- 


ſtances of wind, tide, and weather, | 


_ favour the ſea work, the veſſels are 
_ all alert, and preſently diſpoſe of this 
large accumulation of ſtone. 
I Thete is a baſon of twenty feet 
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ſtruction of it was ſuch as to permit 
veſſels to load on the ontfide às well f 
as the inſide of the bank, or pier 
which forms this baſon ; this pier 1 ö 
about fifty toiſes broad, und haqd to. 5 
ward the ſea a wall which 10ſe on 
the outſide of the pier, as we were j 
told, near twelve feet in height; thi; | 
wall wasformedin part of looſe llones, \ 
piled as fences are made in many ( 
places in England, in very regular | 
order, but without any cement t t 
hold them together; the c nſequence EF 
of this was, that the ſtorm of Janu- | 
ary, 1788, demoliſhed and carried ſ 
away this wall, beſides doing other t 
very conſiderable damage to the b 
works; apart of the wall in one lump i 
| yet remains; cement having been 0 
tried in the conſtruction of tt, bat, Ne 
being cemented only within itlelf, t 
and not connected with the main bo. t 
dy, otherwiſe than as one vaſtly t 
larger ſtone, this maſs was alſo wall. WM 2 
ed away, and remains till heaten to of 
pieces, which is likely to be a ven 
| of great labour, a proof of the WM li 
ſtrength of the cement, and the po- 
er of the ſea. The ſolid part of th: i * 
pier ſtood and ſtands unſhaken; whe- 01 
ther {ome [til] greater fhock of ſtorm to 
may not carry the whole away, mult] td 
remain for the deciſion of time or m 
the attempts of the weather; both of RM ft 
them are of ſtrong influence, and! th 
{ſhould not be willing to doubt of tie 
final conſequence. _ be 
From Becquet we failed on tie P! 
out-going tide, in a good ſtrong boa lo 
towards Fort Royal,—more mende. 
ing to appearance than any thing | th 
have ever ſeen; it has three tiers 0 lit 
guns (forty-eight pounders, as veveq 
told) and reſembles a huge ſhip 0 A 
ſtone, with port holes, alſo like thok flir 
of a ſhip ſhut in; and, as well as "an" 
could perceive, covered with copper ſe 
having ſtood in cloſe along this {ty N 
pendous ſtructure, we made ae 10 


for the firſt Cone, and paſſed it; 


deep at high water; the original con- 


{econd is the one upon nich 


king of France ſtationed himſelf to 
{ee a Cone launched and ſunk ; the 
Cone on which he ſtood the ſea and 
weather has deſtroyed; by the time 


en, and the wreck of it looked ſhock- 
ing; and not leſs ſo, for the huge 
broken ruins of the floor of cement 


broken, the inſcription relative to 


EE 6 „ 
Me paſſed the third, the tide run- 


to make head againſt it; we got in 


the whole—but we could plainly ſee 
| the Digue at bottom, and diſcern 


that it was overgrown with weed, 
„. glutinous and thriving, and locked 
to of a ſort of conſiſtence that, to us 
tk Engliſhmen, was a threat of durabi- 
be ity. We hauled in upon the fourth, 
a 2nd mounted it by the ladder on the 
he ide; ſtones had either been thrown 
mY out, or elſe it never had been filled; 
m bor, about eight or nine feet from | 
ut WA be top, was a void ſpace ; the work- 
er nen, who were to cut it down, were 
cl ſiting upon the rugged ſtones at 
11 their miſerable dinner; W— walked | 
te wund the edge of the Cone; but the 
heiphth from the water, and the ra- 
tie didity of the current, were too much 
E lor C= and me to look upon, with- 
ac. ut our heads turning giddy ; we, 
gl therefore, - contented ourſelves with 
al laing on the fide by the ladder : this 
re machine is certainly a prodigious 
p 0888 © ; and, conſidering it as the in- 
holly frument of an attempt to combat 
e control one of the uniform and 
per eady operations of nature, it 1m- 
u breed me now with a very different 
wi be than when J firſt ſaw the Cones 
| E 
dhe 


were near to it, the tide had fal- 


ning ſo hard, the men had much ado 


between the third and fourth, ſound- 
ing our way, left we ſhould ſtrike up- 
on the Digue between: we had, how- 
ever, three or tour feet water upon 
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with which it had been covered 4 on 4 
one piece of which remained, un 


the king's viſit, and the purport of | 
,, | the intention of forming a harbourby _ 
| their means is now entirely relin- 


—__— 
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| the eight next to Iſle Pelee have been 
leaſt affected by the ſea, and may be 
ſaid to have almoſt entirely reſiſted 
it, the ſecond one excepted; and that, 
even in its fallen ſtate, is not with- 
out conſiderable effect in repelling 
the force of the waves; but, how- 
ever, they might have at length an- 
ſwered the wiſhed ſor put poſe, had the 
French perſevered in {linking new ones, 
in the place of ſuch as might, from 
time to time, have been deſtroyed : 


quiſhed; thoſe remaining are cutting 
down; and, if a harbour is affected at 
all, it is to be by the Digue, or bank, 
which is carrying on acroſs what 
was meant to have been the middle 
channel; and to the weſtward, as far 
as within one thouſand and ſixty-ſix 
yards of Querqueville Point, which 
will leave a ſecond entrance equal 


| with the firſt, between Iſle Pelée and 


the eaſtermoſt Cone. e 
We bad hired a boat of not more 
than twelve tons to carry us to this 
place; and, about three o'clock, we 
Vent aboard her, near the two ſeven- 
ty-four gun-ſhips which lay in the 
harbour: we dined, and were wiſhing _ 
to be under way; but the tide, not 
ebbing till near nine o'clock, it gave 
me time to gratify my inclination of _ 
ſeeing Cherbourg to the lateſt minute 
poſſible; I, therefore, went aſhore in 
the ſkiff, and walked once more over 


he towns EE 


| The fame tumultuous diſpoſition = 


ſtill ſnewed itſelf; the populace were 
_ aſſembled as before; few only of them 
had fire-arms, the reſt were armed 
with ſhort pikes, axes, pole-axes, 
common hatchets, ſwords of a dozen 
different ſorts, and various other wea- 
pons; in ſhort, every thing that a 
man could ſnatch up. It is hardly 
credible to any one who has ever 
ſeen the French military, that a bo- 
dy of French ſoldiers ſhould have 


'of thoſe that have been ſunk, | 


' marching by their ſides a body of 
5 Bour- 
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Bourgeois of all ſorts and ſizes, and | 


armed as above mentioned: yet ſo 
it was; thus they were marſhalled, 
and thus they marched, haud paſſibus 
equi, however, as you may imagine. 
A few words more will conclude 
this long epiſtle, but I cannot cloſe 
it, without doing the juſtice to the 
French, to ſay, that the works at 
Cherbourg fſhew an enlargement of 
mind that does them the very high- 
eſt honcur as a nation, and as men.— 
The conception is vaſt and grand; 


And, if it be conſidered that it is 
highly improbable, if not even im- 


poſſible, that the full ſorce and effect, 
propoied from the work, ſhould re- 
ſult in the time of the preſent gene- 
ration of men—thete is an indepen- 
. dence, a magnanimity, a genuine 
ſpirit of patriotiſm in the underta- 
king, which a nation, and a gieat na 
tion only, is capable of: for the ex- 
pence is boundleſs, the labour prodi- 
gious; ſcarce a day paſſes but one 
ife is loſt, and ſeveral men are maim- 


ed in blow ing up the rocks—yet, nei- | 

ther theſe, nor many other impedi- | 
ments that might be enumerated, al- 
lay their alacrity, or hitherto abate | 


their perſeverance—yet farther, if 
Fou aſk any wan there whether he 
expects to live to ſee it completed, 
J think he would anſwer, No.— 
Every labour and expence, valt as 


they both are, is therefore endured 
by the men of the preſent day, who, 


indeed, will have the honour of the 


work, but poſterity alone will reap 


the benefit. 


Confidered on the other hand as 


8 a work hoſtile to Englan&—much 


the efforts of Art—and teach them 
the futility of the motto aſſumed on 
the occaſion, Ars vincens NMaturam. 


17th July, 1789. 
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Character Count Schaumbo 


urg. 
Lippe, commonly called Coy 


tit 0 


C! OLLTUDE, fays Mr Zimmer. 

man, puts every thing in itz 
proper place, There, one js happy 
in being able to think; in pleaſing 3 
ſmall part of mankind, and conje- 
quently in having abundance of le- 
ſure to oneſelf. lo be generally 
hated, is ſometimes a happiness 


do good m retirement, it would be a 
real curſe to be univerſally beloved, 


one defirous of paying him a viſt, 
or of inviting him to dinner. But 
for the moſt part, theſe are not the 
people, who are principally diltin- 
guiſhed, or who receive the greateſt 


| ſbare of eſteem, and a whole city ne- 


ver cries out againſt a perſon of or- 
dinary character. It muſt therefore 
be confeſſed, that there is ſomething 
great in that man whom the world 


ſtone, oncerning whom a thoulzend 
ridiculous ſtories are invented, and 
to whom a thouſand crimes are im- 


puted, of which, however, not even 


one is proved. The lot oj a man of 
genius, who lives in oblcurity, 1sby 
tar more enviable. He is then hett to 
himielt, and as it appears natural to 
him that he ſhould not be under ſtood, 


1 among thoſe of the celebrated chas 


he is never ſurpriſed to find that the 
public judge badly of every thing 
that he does or {ays, and that the at 
tempts of his friends to recti dle 
opinions of mankind refpeding him, 


axe always unſucceſsſul. 
as J revere their ſpirit of patriotiſm, | 
Jam adiuated by my own to wiſh. 
_ devoutly that Nature may counteract 


Such was, with the multitude, the 
fate of the famous Count Schaum- 
bourg Lippe, better known by the 
title of Count de Buckebourge 4 
never faw in Germany a man wolte 
underſtood or more ridiculed, and 
yet his name deſerves to be enrolled 


d an 


raters of Germany, I teme 


FR Buckebourg.— 5 1; Zimmermay, | 


worthy of envy. To him who cn | 


and on that account to find eve 


abuſes, at whom every one caſts a } 


4a. A ity wy ny hoy oe 25 24 
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acquaintance with him, at a time 
when he lived almoſt ſolitary and re- 
tired from the world; but he govern- 
ed his ſmall territories with the 
greateſt prudence. He had, indeed, 
ſomething diſguſting on the firſt ap- 
pearance, and it was this which 
prevented ſtrangers from paying at- 
tention to his internal merit. Count 
de Lacy, formerly Ambaſſador from 
the court of Spain to that cf Peterl- 
burg, told me, at Hanover, that he 
was a general in the Spaniſh army 


— — 


W 


againſt the Portugueſe, commanded 


by the Count de Buckebourg, and that 
the external figure of this comman- 
der ſo ſtruck the Spaniſh Generals, 
when they diſcovered him with their 
ſpy glaſſes, that they all exclaimed, 
What! have the Portugueſe got 
Don Quixote for their comman- 
der? But this Count de Lacy, 


who was a man of great parts, ſpoke 


with enthuſiaſm of the Count de 
Buckeboarg's- conduct in Portugal, 


and of the greatneſs of his mind and 


character. It is true, that at a diſ- 
tance, he had a romantic air, on 
account of his military countenance, 
his looſe hair, and his long meagre 
figure, and above all, on account 
ot the extraordinary length of the 
oval of his head, which undoubted- 
ly might bring to remembrance Don 


Quixote. But when near him, one 


ſaw and thought in a different man- 
ner. Lively and animated features 


announced his dignity, his penetra- 


tion, his ſhrewdneſs, his mildneſs of 


diſpoſition, his goodneſs, and the fe- | 
_ Tenity of his mind. Exalted fſenti- | 


ments and heroic thoughts, were to 
him as familiar and natural, as to 
the greateſt of the Greeks or the 
Romans. The Count was born at 
London, and without doubt Was a 
ſtrange character. 
people who know what a German 
rince told me, that he was fond 


of diſputing with the Engliſh upon 


every oecaſion. He wagered, for ex- 


There are few | 


A K a 
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ample, that he would ride from 
London to Edinburgh, with his face 
turned towards the horſe's tail; and 
in this manner he actually traverſed 


ſome of the counties of England. 


He not only travelled through great 
part of that country, on foot, in com- 


pany with a German Prince, but he 


went through ſeveral of its counties 
in the habit of a beggar. Being 
once told, that there was a part of 
the Danube, above Ratiſbon, ſo ra- 
pid that no perſon was ever able 


to croſs it by ſwimming, he took it 


into his head to attempt it, and 
| ſwam ſo far, that it was with great 


difficulty he could be ſaved, A great 
ſtateſman and a profound philoſo- 


pher, at Hanover, informed me, that 


in the war againſt the French, in 
which the Count commanded the 


artillery of the Duke of Brunſwick's 
army, he one day invited ſome Ha- 


noverian officers to dine with him in 


his tent. When all the company 
had ſat down to table, ſeveral can- 
non bullets paſſed over the tent. 
The officers, alarmed, all cried out _ 
that the French were undoubtedly 


approaching. The Count aſſured 
them that the French were at a great 
diltance, and begged his guelts to 


 Aniſh their dinner. In a few mo- 
ments aſter, ſome more bullets bruſn- 
ed the top of the tent, upon which 
the officers ſtarted up, crying out, 

The French are certainly upon 
us.“ No, no,” ſaid the Count, the 


French are not upon us; be ſeat- 


ed, gentlemen, and believe my 
word.“ The bullets, however, ill 
| continued to fly over their heads, buy 
the officers ate and drank quietly, 
though they could not comprehend 
the meaning of this ſingular enter 


< KEW + © 
13 * 


tainment. At length the Count ri- ü 


ſing up, ſaid to them, Gentlemen, 1 


* was deſirous of ſhewing you how 


much I can depend upon thoſe who 
direct my artillery: for I ordered 
them to fire with bullets, and to 


aim 


© aim at the ball on the top of our 
© tent, and. you ſee they have done 
© it with the greateſt nicety!' The 
philoſophic reader will readily per- 
ceive in theſe ſingularities, a man 

who wiſhed to accuſtom himſelf and 
others to every thing that appeared 


difficult. Being one day with the 


Count near a powder magazine, 


which he had ordered to be built be- 


low his bed-chamber, in the fort of 
Wilhelmſtein, I obſerved to him that 


I ſhould fleep very little there du- 


ring the warm nights of ſummer, 
but the Count proved to me, I know 
not in what manner, that the great- 
eſt danger and no danger are all the 
fame. When I firſt ſaw this extra 


ordinary man in company with an 


. 


Engliſn and a Portugueſe officer, he 


diſcourſed with me for two hours 


on Haller's phyfiology, which he | 


knew by heart. Next morning I 
was obliged to accompany him to 
the fort of Wilhelmſtein, which he 
had conſtructed in the midſt of wa- 


ter, without finding a ſingle foot of 


earth, and after plans which he ſhew 


ed me. In this excurſion, he him- 
One Sunday 


ſelf managed the oars. 
morning, in the grand alley at Pyr- 


mont, whilſt all the company round 


us were dancing, making love, or 
ſnewing themſelves to the beſt ad- 


vantage, he diſcourſed with me for 


two hours, with as much eaſe as if 


we had been alone, concerning all 


the proofs, hitherto brought of the 


Exiſtence of God, the deficiencies of | 


theſe proofs, and in what manner he 
thought it ſtill poſſible to ſurpaſs 
them all; and that none of this leſ- 


| fon might eſcape me, he held me by 


one of the buttons of my coat du- 


_ dence at Buckebourg, he ſhewed me 
a large | folio, written by his own 
hand, on the art of defending a ſmall 
ſtate againſt a great power, a work 
finiſhed and intended for the King 


of Portugal; but he read many pal- 


hart ring the whole time. At his reſi- 


| 


— 


— 


» — 


| tence. 
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ſages of it which concerned Swiſſer. 
land. The Count told me that he 
conſidered the Swiſs as invincible, 
He not only named all the import 


ant poſts, which it would be neceſ. 


ſary to occupy, but alſo roads thro 
which a cat could not paſs without 
difficulty. I do not know if any 
thing has ever been written of great. 


er importance to my country than 
this work, for he ſhewed me in his 
manuſcript, molt pertinent anſwers 


to every objection that a Swiſs could 
have ſtarted. My friend Moſcs Men. 


delſohn, to whom the Count read the 


preface of this work at Pyrmont, 
conſidered it as a maſter-piece in re- 
gard to ſtyle and philoſophy. 
he choſe, - the Count wrote French 
almoſt as well as Voltaire, but in 
German he was too affected, too 
diffuſe, and too obſcure. What adds 
to his praiſe is, that on his return 
from Portugal, he had with him for 


ſeveral years two of the ableit men 


of Germany, firſt Abbt and then 
Herder. Thoſe who have obſerved 


| him longer, and with more attention 


than I, could relate a thouſand things 


equally remarkable of this truly great 
| and extraordinary man. 


I ſhall cloſe 
this account of him with one ſen- 
Count William de Schaum- 
bourg Lippe read much, he was a 


great obſerver, ſaw men through and 


through, was fond of no kind of game, 
and he ſmiled rarely, or when he did, 


it was only in a ſneering manner. 


Such was the character of this ſo- 


litary man, always fo ill underſtood, | 
| Such a perſon may well ſmile, when 
he ſees mankind ridicule him. But 


what will be the ſhame and confu- 
ſion of theſe partial judges, when 


they behold the grand monument 
| which the great Mendelſohn has ral. 
| ſed to his memory, or the judicious 
| hiſtory of his life, juſt publithed by 2 
young man at Hanover, in which 


impartial poſterity will obſerve depth 


of thought, majeſty, of ſtyle, and much 
truth and lincerity? | 


When 


> 


Humourous Deſcription of a City Feaſt. 


' He who is laughed at, as the Count | 
de Schaumbourg-Lippe was a thou- 
ſand times in my preſence, on ac- 
count of his long viſage, his floating 
hair, his large hat, and his ſmall 
(word, but who, like him, is a great 
man and a hero, may well ſmile ſome- 
times. Count de Buckebourg, how- 
ever, always laughed at the world, 
or at mankind, with good humour, 
and without any thing miſanthropic 
in his diſpoſition, He lived in a 
ſmall country hoaſe, in the midſt of 


4 foreſt, often alone, or in the com- 


pary of a virtuous woman whom he 


ad choſen for his wife, with whom | 


he did not appear to be in love, but 
for whom he broke his heart when 
ſhe died, „ : | 


COTTON TEETELY 
The fillbwing humourous Deſcription 
of a City Feaſt is taken from the 
Public Ledger, and certainly merits 
being preſerved from the oblivion of 
a neus. paper. | | 
AUTH&NTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
DREADFUL ENGAGEMENT 
IN THE NETHERLANDS. | 
Extraf of a letter from Fort Stomach, 
dated Tueſz 


o'clock forenoon. 


1 form you of the total Joſs of our 
ſtrength, and that Fort Stomach was ob- 
liged to ſurrender, after a moſt obſti- 
nate engagement, which laſted, with 


f | ; 
o' clock forenoon to twelve at night. 


The particulars, as nearly as our 


dftreſſed lituation permits us to recol- 
leck, are as follow ??: 
. * About ten o'clock A. M. we were 
informed that a party of the enemy were 
approaching. Colonel Appetite, with his 
Whole force, under the command of 
that undaunted officer General Hunger, 
termined to attack them. They were 
commanded by Captain Chicken, a young 
er, with a corps from He/tphalia. 


of Sir Thomas Turtle's troops from the 
| Weſt Indies, and flanked by the FVexiſon 
| corps, which had marched from their 
quarters in the parks for this ſervice. 
The rear was brought up by the Paſtry 


appearance. 


rance. Sir Peter Port, Lord 
| Claret, with Colonels Burgundy and 
| Champaigne, and other naval Comman= 


day, Nov. 1o, at eleven 


VV 3 effected a very conſiderable breach: 
ITT is with the utmoſt concern 1 in- 

lone! Appetite, however, fell a ſacriſice 
lied forth to deſtroy the Sir Loin volun- 


very little intermiſſion, from eleven | Warhol Treker,” who; intreached in 


determined to take the place by e/calade, 


to Cape Brain. After this nothing could 
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Their rear was ſupported by the Liſbon 
and Mountain volunteers, who kept up 
a diſcharge of grape ſhot for ſome 
minutes. Our diſpoſitions, however, 
were ſuch, that we received their fire 
without much damage. The engage - 
ment afterwards became more general, 
and three o*clock before P. M. Colonel 
Appetite loſt a great part of his force, 
a circumſtance thar did not in the leaſt 
affect General Hunger, who declared 
himſelf /atisfied.— An interval of near- 
ly two hours now took place, during 
which time Colonel Appetite had ſo well 
rallied his forces, that he determined, 
in conjunction with General Gorman- 
dine, to give the enemy battle. . 
At hive o' clock we were in ſight of 
their army, which was perhaps the larg- 
eſt ever known to take the field, al- 
though not ſo well diſciplined. Their 
vanguard was compoſed of the joint re- 
giment, a detachment of Sir Loin volun- 
teers, and two companies belonging to 
General Gooſe, The main body conſiſted 
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light horſe, who made a very brilliant 


ders, brought their veſſels to anchor, 
ſo as to cover a retreat, if pradticable. 

At half paſt five, we loſt every 
thing but our honour. General Gooſe 
made an attack on our outer works, 


— 
— 


- * 
. 


General Hunger gave him a warm recep- 
tion. "This brave officer, as well as Co- 


to their precipitate zeal, for having fal- 
teers, they were totally defeated by 


ſauce, played a maſked battery upon 
them. The greateſt part of the enemy 
ſeemed to depend on Lord Claret, but 
he wifely reſerved his fire, ordering 
the Liſbon troops to advance, They 
did fo, and enfiladed our main body; 
Lord Claret, preceded by the Paſtry 
light troops, immediately came up, and 


which he ſo well conducted, as to get up 
ſave us. We capitulated oa buuourable 


— 


% 


» 80 


terms. and the enemy took immediate 


poſſeſſion of all our works. 
„„ An animoſity which took place, 

we believe, on the part of Marſhal ur- 
bot, now grew to ſuch a height, that 


many of the enemy prepared to leave the 
place, the way they came. The Com- 


mander of the Liſbon corps maintained, | 


that Lord Claret gave the firſt provoca- 
tion, by contending with General Gooſe 
for precedency. General Gooſe, on his 
part, maintained that he failed in every 


expedition in which he had any con- 
nections with Sir Peter Port, and aſſerted 
that, without he received immediate 


aſſiſtance from Colonel Coniac, he would 


immediately reſign. The Colonel came, 


but an unhappy interview with the 


Burgundy fire. ip threw the whole again 


into confuſion.ä— Guns were heard 
from all quarters, and by an extraor- 
dinary ſmell, we learnt, that one of the 


magazines which was not m proof, 
had been blown up.—Act length Gene- 
ral Gooſe begun his march upwards, 


but was met by General Hollands, who 


informed him that he had provided a 
paſſage by water for Sir Peter Port 
with the Claret Marines, and that he 


privy Council being called, th's advice 

was partly taken, and partly rejected. 
„Allis now quiet, the Ach regiment 

having taken poſſeſſion.“ : 


. * Wc x * 


E TE , 
| Nom II. 
Thurſday December 3, 1789. 


Hints RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPEC- 


-A SPECIMEN OF A L1FE, QUITE 
IN THE ANECDOTICAL STILE, 


Nn ſuperiority of Biographical 


L writing over every other ſpecies 
of Hiſtory is now pretty generally ac- 


| knowledged. Few can enter with 
ſpirit into the mazes of political in- 


trigue, or find an intereſt in thoſe ca- 
talogues of barbarity which war af. 


fords. But we alway find ourſelves | 


| 
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recorded by Swift and Pope. 


diſpoſed to enquire into the lives and 
conduct of thoſe great geniuſes whit), 
the world has produced, and whoſe 
works we admire. : SY 

Accordingly, as every thing muſt 
deviate into the extreme (Se my tabo 
laſs papers) Biographical detail haz 
lately become inſufferably minute 
and ridiculouſly particular, Where 


we expected an analyſis of genius, ſuch 


as my friend Murphy has given ot 
the genius of Fielding, we are pre- 
ſented with the inventory of a ward. 
robe, and where we wiſhed to learn 
what religion a man profeſſed, we 
are told “ he eat eggs for breaktaf,” 
— Of many modern writers, Whole 
lives have thus been detailed, we may 
ſay without breach of chatity, that 
not many of their works will reach 
the next generation, and yet fewer, 
a diſtant age. The lateſt poſterity, 


however, will probably read “ an 


“ ingenious life, or a book of biogra- 


„ phical anecdotes;” in which they 


himſelf might retire by a back way. A | will learn of the intellect and the 


whim of ſome author, contraſted 
like the croſs readings which ſome 


| years ſince appeared in the p«pers--or 


rather like the inſtances of the Bathes 
They 
will hear that Dr Such- a man had 
a great genius and always wore vel 


vet breeches—that he believed in 


Socinianiſm—and lived at a hairdreſ- 


| ſers—that he ſtudied fourtecn hours 
a a day—and uſually carried a great 
| oak ſtick that he publiſhed four vo- 
lumes in quarto—and regularly went 
TIVE FOR BIOGRAPHICAL WRITING | 


to the coffeehoufe at ten o'clock— 
that he carried on a learned contro- 
verſy on the Trinity—and once knock- 
ed down a watchman—that he mar- 
ried a young woman of no family 
and always ſnuffed the candle with his 


fingers— finally that he was intended 


by his parents for the bar uſed fie. 
quently to amuſe himſelf at Pope 
Joan—and died fifteen minutes palt 
tour in the morning. 

How intereſting all this mult be to 


po 
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poſterity J leave my readers to deter. 
mine. How much ſuture ages will 
be enlightened by ſuch information, 
we may form a judgement of, by con- 
ſidering how little we know of the 
great men who have in former ages 
paid the debt of nature. The writ- 
ings of Sir Iſaac Newton remain, but 
who can ſay whether he put milk in 
his tea? Locke's works are {till held 
in eſtimation, but the hour he went to 
bed at, no man knoweth. Bacon was 
the founder of rational philoſophy, 
but do we know that he had a favou- 
rite dog, that he eat with his left 
hand, or that he borrowed books and 
never returned them? No—As to 
all theſe important particulars we are 
doomed to remain in everlaſting dark- 


neſs, An old painting of Calvin I 


have ſeen, but who has taken the di- 
menſions of his drinking goblet? The 
| works of Eraſmns and Luthe exiſt, 


| but who can determine the medicines 


they took when coſtive ? 

| If we regret the loſs of theſe valu- 
able particulars, we may at leaſt ſuf- 
| fer that regret to die away, and dry 
up our tears, when we reflect that 


while the preſent mode of Biographi- | 
| cal writing continues to be cultivated, 
no ſuch defects will hereafter be la- 
| mented, The graveſt geniuſes will 


hereafter be the hero of ſome Bio- 


graphical jeſt book, and the little ac- 1 
tions of his life will be the great ad- a 


miration of poſterity.” xy. 
Methinks I read a piece of Biogra- 
| phical Compoſition in nearly the fol- 


lowing words; on, 
8 - IE 


a {mall houſe on the right hand fide 


* you go from St Paul's Church. 
| Jard, and which is now inhabited by 
1 tan eminent dealer in paltry. In 
is youth he diſcovered great taſte for 
erature, and was obſerved frequent- 


| U to chew and ſometimes ſwallow 


— — was born June the 6th. 
1789, about four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, at his father's houſe in Cheapfide, 


is iſer's chreadpapers, which were 


— — 


— — 


that his mother was frequently o 


R. Magneſſ all. ai. 
Puts. Rbei gr. X. 


Cap. man. in quov. vehiculo. 


| pox twice in his life.— „ 
In his thirtieth year we find him 
publiſhing his works He uſed to 
ſtudy hard in the early part of the 
day, and was remarkable for uſing. 
one kind of quills which, an eminent. 
| friend informed us, colt fix ſhillings. 
a hundred—but ſo particular 
this great man in fuch matters, 
he made the ſame pen laſte him for 
very 
extraordinary, when we conſider how 
many pens are deſtroyed at the Bank. 
in one day, each pen being uſed no 
more than once. — As he advanced in 
years, we find that he applied him- 
ſelf almoſt conſtantly to the hiſtory 

| he wrote, and changed his liquor, 
ater. 
him 


three months, a circumſtance 


which uſed to be rum and w 


This change of liquor occationed 
to uſe a large goblet; it was his 
practice to put ſome wine into this 
goblet, and add water to it, where- 
as the very contrary is the practice of 
many men; nay, it was obſerved 
that when he made tea, he put the 
cream into the cup firit, contrary to 
the uſual rule, which cuſtom he 
ſtrongly defended, as being by much 
the beſt, and we mult fuppote he 2 | 
ined- . 


this from conviction, as he reta 
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commonly made of old magazines 

whether thoſe were eaſily digeſted is 
not known. It is certain however, 
blig- 
ed to give him phyſic in order to 
purge them off. One of the recipes. 
upon this occaſion has been preſerv- 
ed by a literary friend. It is as fol- 
' lows; | ET 


In his fourth year he had the ſmall- 
pox, and in a very favourable way, not 
| above twenty pits appearing after- 
wards on his body. This diſorder 
never returned, one proof among 
many that it is not true, as ſome aſ- 
ſert, that a man may have the ſmall- 


was 


that 


1 


| 70 5 


be nowiſe intereſted in putting in the 


cream firſt; it was a matter which 


the law left open for every man's 


judgment, and in an age when libe- 


rality of opinion prevailed ſo much, 
It cannot be ſuppoſed he had any re- 
ligious motives. The fact, however, 
we are certain of, although men of 


_ ſpeculation may view it in different | 


Tights. 


In church, his behaviour was grave, 


and devout; he ſatin a ſquare pew 
near the reading deſk; and uſed the 
large Octavo Common Prayer Book. 


A lady once made him a preſent of a 
pocket edition of this book, richly 


bound, but we know not he ever uſed 
it. Once, when very cloſely preſſed 
to give his reaſon for this, he 1s re- 
ported tohave ſaid, © The print is too 
ſmall for my eyes His eyes, indeed, 


were weak, and to remedy them he 


conſtantly wore ſpectacles, a pair of 


which now are on the noſe of the 


. writer of this life, who cannot look 
through them (they have filver rims) 
Without lamenting that the noſe which 


once wore them, wears them no more. 


In church, however, it was obſerved 
that he took ſnuff, but never during 


the prayers; as ſoon as the ſermon 
began, he took his ſnuff- box, and 


generally took a pretty large pinch 


between his finger and his thumb“ 
Such are ſome of thoſe, intereſting 


circumſtances which will be recorded 
for the benefit of poſterity—ſhould a 
4 taſte for frivolous anecdote, and 
trifling minutie continue to be pre- 
ferred, If my reader wiſhes to ſtudy 
zeal Biography, let him, if his cir- 
cumſtances permit, have recourſe to 


four volumes are already finiſhed, 
and which, when complete, will be a 


down in a ſwoon on the floor. 


: they were endeavouring to recal him 


Miſccllaneons Ancedoles. 
the practice to his death. He could | 


Miſocellaneous Anecdotes, 


Na manuſcript, which is now in 
one of the richeſt libraries in 
Paris, we are told, that the Count 
de Ligneville and Count d'Autri. 


court, twins, deſcended from an an. 


cient family in Lorraine, teſeni. 
bled each other ſo mnch, that when 
they put on the ſame kind of rej: 
which they. did now and then for 
amuſement, their ſervants could not 


| diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 
Their voice, gait, and deportment, 


were the ſame, and theſe marks of 
reſemblance were ſo perſect, that 
they often threw their friends, and 
even their wives, into the greateſt 


| embarraſſment. Being both Caprains 


of light-horſe, the one would put 


himſelf at the head of the other's 


ſquadron, without the officers ever 
ſuſpecting the change. 5 
Count d'Autricourt having com 
mitted ſome crime, the Count de 
Ligneville never ſuffered his bro- 
ther to go out without accompany- 


ing him, and the fear of ſeizing 


the innocent, inſtead of the guilty, 
rendered the orders to arreſt the 


former of no avail. One day Count 


de Ligneville ſent for a barber, and 
after having ſuſfered him to ſhave 
one half of his beard, he pretended 


to have ſome occalion to go into the 


next apartment, and putting his 
night gown upon his brother, who 
was concealed there, and tucking the 
cloth, which he had about his neck, 
under his chin, made him fit down in 


| the place which he had juſt quitted. 
The barber immediately reſumed his 
to | operation, and was proceeding to 
the Biographia Britannica, of which 


finiſh what he had begun, as he fup- 
poſed, but, to his great aſtoniſhment, 


5 | he found that a new beard had ſprung 
treaſure of Biography far more valu- 
able than any the world bas yet pro - 

| duced, intereſting to men of letters, 


up. Not doubting that the perſon 
under his hands was the devil, he 


roared out with terror, and funk 
Whilit 


to 


Miſcellaneous Anccavtes, 


to life, Count d' Autricourt retired 


again into the cloſet, ang Count de 


Ligneville, who was halt thaved, re 
turned to his tormer place. This 
was a new Cauſe of ſurpriſe to the 
oor barber, who now 


could not be convinced of the truth, 
until he beheld the two brothers to- 
gether. The ſympathy which ſab 
ſiſted between theſe brothers was no 
leſs ſingu 
If one fell ſick, the other was indiſ- 


* 


— — 


imagined that | 
all he had ſeen was a dream, and he | 


kr than their reſemblance. | 


| 


poſed alſo; if one received a wound, 
the other felt pain, and this was the 
caſe with every mis{ortune that befel 
them; ſo that, on this account, they 
watched over each other's conduct 
with the greateſt care and attention. 
But what is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, 
they both often had the ſame dreams. 
The day that Count d' Autricourt was 
attacked in France by the fever, of 
which he died, Count de Ligneville 


— 


was attacked by the ſame in Bavaria, 
and would have ſunk under it like his 


brother, adds the manuſcript, had 
he not made a vow to our Lady of 
Altering. If all theſe facts are true, 
which we very much doubt, it mult 
be allowed, that they are ſufficient to 
conſound the penetration of the moſt 


ſagacious philoſophers, and that they 
Plainly thew that there are many diſ- 


eaveries {till ro be made in the ſyſtem | 


. ͤ Re 
Muret relates, that he dictated one 
day to a young Corſican an innumer- 
able multitude of Greek, Latin, and 
barbarous words, all unconnected 
wich one another, and for the moſt 


part unintelligible ; and that, when | 


he was tired of dictating, the Corſi- 
can repeated them all, without the 
lealt helitation, reverſing the order, 
and beginning at the laſt. This 
Joung man aſſured him, that he could 
eaſily repeat, in the ſame manner, 
thirty. ſix thouſand. He even did 
More ; he undertook to teach his art 


t a young Venetian, who complain- | 
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ed of having 2 bad memory ; and af- 
ter {ix days practice, he accuſtomed 
him to remember five hundred verſes. 


The emperor Maximilian being 


fick, ſent for ſeveral phyficians, with 
a view rather to amuſe himſelf than 
to follow their preſcriptions. When 


they were all aſſembled, he ſaid to 


each of them in turn, t? The 


phyſicians were quite altoniſhed at 


this queſtion, and could not conceive 
what the prince meant ; but .one 


among them, who had a little more 
| penetration than the reſt, and who 


comprehended that the monarch, by 


this monoſyllable, enquired how many 
patients each of them had diſpatched 
to the other world, taking his beard 
in his, band, replied, Tot; ſignifſy- 
ing, that he deſtroyed as many 
patients as there were hairs in his 
beard. This witty aniwer pieaicd the 
emperor, and procurcd aim a very 
favourable reception. 


Saint Romuald, the 


put himſelf under the care of a pious 


recluſe. Mildneſs was none of this man's 


virtues, and his ſeverity was ſufficient 


to have diſguſted any one of leſs reſo- 
lation than Romuald; for every time 
that his ſcholar committed the leaſt 


fault in reading, the mercileſs Marin 


gave him a ſevere blow with a flick 
on the Teft tide of his head. 
Romuald ſuffered this treatment for a 
long time with great patience; but at 
length he ſaid to Marin one day, © I 
« am almoſt become deaf on the left 
* fide; I beg theretore, that you will 
be ſo kind hereatter as to ltrike me 


e on the tight... 3 
Iuohn II. King of Portugal, was 
begged one day by a gentleman, nan 


ed Ruy Souza, who was greatly op- 
preſſed with debt, to have the conde- 
ſcenſion to ſpeak to him in the ſtreets. 


His Majeſty agreed, and going out 


with Souza, converſed with him for 
„„ ſome 


Saint Ro he founder of the 
order of the Camaldules, baving re- 
ſolved to embrace the hermitical life, 
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ſome time, and aſked him if that ho- up in the ſteeple of St. Jacques de 1, 
nour was ſufficient. Souza thankedhis | Belcherie ; its weight about 40 0b. 
Majeſty, and replied that it was. | and was bleſſed, or as they call it here, 
Next morning a merchant, who did | bapi/te (chriſtened), by the Ker 
not doubt of Sonza's being in great | of the above pariſh. The follcwingis 
favour, lent him fix thouſand crowns, | the ceremony obſerved on thole ccc. 
of which he at that time ſtood in the { fions z— The prieſt, in all his para. 
reateſt need. Eh | pbernaka, athlied by ſome of his bre. 
Kiuperli Nuuman, who was made | thren, mumble over ſome prayers, 
Vizir in 1710, had conceived a fool | and ſprinkles the ouitide with holy 
2 idea, that there was always a fly | water, whillt the aſſiſtants are Wallung 
upon his noſe. He would attempt to | the inſide with the ſame precious jj. 
drive it away with his hand everynow | quor; then rub it dry with clean 
and then, but it always remained ; | towel. The principal prielt next 
and though the moſt celebrated phyſi- takes the conſecrated oil, and ſtamps 
cians were conſulted, they were not | ſeven croſſes on the outſide, and four 
able to cure him of his phrenzy. A | inthe infide; then a cenſer, full of 
Frenchman, however, named Le Duc, | frankincenſe, is put under the bell, 
was more ſucceſsful. This phyſician | which, or who, (ſince it is chriſtened) 
did not endeavour, like the reſt, to | has the full power and authority, trom | 
convince his patient by learned argu | this kind of regeneration, to route the 
ments that what he faw was only an | lazy, fleeping Canon from his bed, 
illuſion, but, on the very firlt viſit, | and calling, or at leaſt invning, the 
he ſeemed aſtoniſhed at the ſize ofthe | laymen to church, What a pity, | 
im portunate fly which incommoded | that all the Pope's power, and that of 
the Vizir's noſe, and by thele means | the College of Cardinals, cannot, by 
he gained his confidence. He at firſt | beſtowing their omnipotent bleſfling, 
ordered him ſome harmiels phyſie, un- | endue the bells with an attractive 
der pretence of purging him; and at | power. Poorthings! they would be 
length, one fine day, he prepared to | but very little regarded, even without 
_ cut off the fly. Taking out a ſmall | fo much fuſs and crofling. 


_ — ——— 


knife, he drew it gently over the Vi-“ his, however, led me to inquire 

AZir's noſe, and after this operation | into the firſt introduction oi bells in 
ſhewed him a large dead fly, whichhe | churches. I find, that about the year in v 
had kept concealed in his hand. Kiu- | 505, Pope Sabinianus ordered them paſl; 
perli immediately cried out, that this | to be rung, to convene the propie tow 
Was the fly which had ſo long tor- | to church; but five years after, Loup, who 
mented him, and by this addreſs hte | or Lupus, Biſhop of Orleans, ſecmed Wi cane 
vas cured of his folly, _ | to underſtand better the effects ture 
55 1 | | | they were more likely to produce, at con: 
_ SSSESSSSHSSSSHSSS8 | let among the French Chriltians ; cou: 
e III | for that prelate, being at Sens, when prel 
Pariſian Anecdotes, | that town was beſieged by the amy end 
V | of Clotharius, he ordered all the bells | taſk 


Dear Sir, Paris, April i, 1788. | to be rung, which firuck the troops ney 
WAs laſt week at a very impor- | with ſuch a panick, that they fled with | 
tant chriſtening, fince their Majeſ | the greateſt precipitation. 
ties were, by proxy, ſponſors to the 


Be that as it may, Pope Sabinianus 
new- born babe; and whatſhould that | is certainly not the firſt inventor ot 
ſame babe of grace be, but Campana, | bells, as they were known to the 
Anglice, a bell, which is to be hung Chineſe long before the ule ct gr 


Matrimonial Adventure. 


was introduced in Europe. At Pekin, 
the common bells are ſuppoſed to 
weigh above Seh 

A country Parſon going from here 
to perform his parochial duty (which 
no clergymen of any ſect was ever 
non n to neglect at Eaſter, on ac- 
count of offerings) was attacked by a 
highwayman, Who, finding that the 
Parſon had a better horſe than himſelf, 
diſmounted him. The afflicted Par- 


ſon regretted, above all, a wallet that 


contained about fifty Louis d'ors. 


Mean time he continued his way, and 


arrived at the parſonage houſe, 
His gouvernante (a kind of apology 
for a wife with our celibatarian cler- 
oy) let him in, when he diſcloſed to 
her the mournful tale. She at firſt 
did not comprehend him, and ſaid, 
Why, Mr. Parſon, your horſe is now 
in the (table. It appeared that the 
horſe, not uſed to a profane burthen, 
had thrown his rider, and poſted to his 
wonted ſtable. 


congenial companion, as Sancho did 


his aſs. The next thought of the good 
clergyman was to look tor his wallet, 


which he found was ſafe, and, to his 
great ſurpriſe and ſatisfaction, inſtead 
of fifty he found one hundred Louis 
d'ors, the thief having depolited there- 


. _——— 


paſſengers. Now raptures were bel-_ 


towed on the horſe by the good prieſt, 
who, had he been a Pope, would have 
canoniſed the dear tour-footed crea- 


ture, as Caligula raiſed his ſteed to the 
conſular dignity ; but being a ſimple 
country parſon, be confined the ex 


preſſion of his enraptured ſoul to ſome 
endearing ſpeeches, which flowed the 


laſter from his Levitical lips, as mo- 
ney was the theme. 


$44-4-44-4-4444-444-4-4 


| To the PRINTER. 

"TER. „ 

fn following late adventure 
1 will probably entertain your 


| 


Readers, eſpecially if they know 
either of the parties, who are now 


both pretty couſpicuous in life, 


— — 


The Rector haſtened 
thither, and hugged. and kiſſed his | 


A certain knight, who generally re- 


fided in the country, came to town 
| forme months fince. His perſonal 


merit, joined to a large eſtate, which 
he derived from his anceſtors, was 
ſufficient to have recommended him 


to a woman of conſiderable fortune, 
had he been inclined te a matrimo- 


nial plan; but his fancy led him more 


to that darling vice of the age, rov- 
ing; and the ſpirited taſte of the 
demi-reps upon the ton was a ſecon- 
dary inducement for him to remain 
lingle. He lodged at a friend's houſe, 


and looking out at the window, his 


| eyes were involuntarily attracted by 


a young female uncommonly beauti- 
ful, on the oppolite ſide of the way, 


_ whoſe apartment fronted his. Charm 
ed with her appearance, he could not 


refrain making her a bow, which the 


young lady courteouſly returned, aud 
then withdrew, to the great mortifi- 
| cation of the knight, who made uſe 
of all his viſual faculty at the time, 
and could have feaſted as many eyes 
| as the poets have given Argus, on 
| ſuch a delicious object. To lee and 
to deſire, and then to think how he 
| might gratity his deſires, were almoſt 
in what he bad pilfered from other 


one and the {ame thing with our hero. 


By good fortune the door ofthe houſe 
{ where this beautiful girl lived, did 
| not prove ſo inacceſſible as that of 


Danae's brazen tower; and with the 


help of gold, his truſty friend in 
| ſuch expeditions, like Jove, he did 
not doubt of gaining admittance, and 
making the garriſon ſurrender at dit- 

In order to lay a plan for a 
ſiege, he repaired to his friend and 
landlord, to gain a knowledge of the 


cretion. 


ſtate of the place, and his fair enemy. 
His hoſt informed him, that tha 
young lady and her mother had lived 


in that houſe a long time; that they 


were of noble blood, though ill be- 
triended by fortune; that ibeir con · 
3 . cut 
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duct was very exemplary, and univer- 


Matrimonial Adventure. 


| 


ſally eſteemed, ſo that nothing but 


propoſals 


of an honourable alli- 


ance would be liſtened to by the mo- 
ther. This information the knight 
did notreliſh; but it was not ſufficient 


to deter a manof his enterpriling ſpirit | 
and wonted experience from his inten- 


died attack. He indeed admired the 
beautiful part of the ſex, but not ſo 


far as to ſell himſelf for life, prefer- 
ring the ſtate of a tenant at will. In 
ſhort, the words, fer better for worſe, 
were ſo prating to his ears, that he 
Could not liſten to their ſound. The 
point now was to gain admittance in- 
to the family; a thought {truck him, 
which flattered him with ſucceſs. 
waited upon the old lady to acquaint , 


He 


her, that a friend was deeply ena- 


moured of her daughter. 


This infor- 


mation was not ill received, eſpecial- 


iy as he added that his friend was a 
very honeſt country gentleman, about 
thirty, and poſſeſſed of a good eſtate, | 
He pretended that his friend had been 


_ obliged to go into the country upon 


ſome important buſineſs, but would 
return in a few days. Thus far the 


knight ſucceeded in his negociation, 


and the old lady having made en- | 
quiry concerning the character of 
the knight, ſhe was ſtill better plealed 
to find him the man of rank and for- 
tune he appeared to be. By this | 
ſtratagem he gained acceſs to the 
PFoung lady as his friend's agent, in- 
- tending to introduce ſome ſycophant 
of his as the pretended lover. But 
the cunning knight, like little Iſaac 


in the Duenna, proved too cunning 


for himſelf. 
I the young 


_ elegance of her perſon, and the charms 
of her converſation, rivetted his fet- 


ters. The hours and the days glided | 
away with ſuch inexpreſſible pleaſure, 
that a month had almoit elapſed be- 
before he thought of his friend, her 
lover. Her mother, ere this, began | 


* 
- 


1 


Re 


Iimiled. 


to have ſome ſuſpicions of his ger n 
and at length deſired him to diſcon- 
tinue his viſits. He complained t 


| the young lady of the cruelty of her 
mother's injunction, but ſhe vindicat. 


ed the old lady's conduct upon pru- 
dential motives, and he was obliged 
to retire. . | | 

A whole day—a lover's year— 
elapſed before he ſaw the empreſs of 
his affections, the extent of whole 


power he was till now unacquainteg | 
with. After a violent ſtrug le he. 


tween his paſſion and his antipathy to 


matrimony, he could no longer hold 
out, and repaired to his miſtreſs with 
a pretended letter from her ſuppoſi. 


tious lover, who, he ſaid, was to be 
in town that very day. This neus 


was differently received; the daugh. 
ter expreſſing as much dilcontent as 


the mother teſtified her ſatis faction ar 


it; and the knight, who was no bad 
phyſiognomiſt, was not a little pleat. 


ed with the obſervation. The enſu- 
ing day the knight expreſſing his joy 


for being at laſt capableof performing 


bis promiſe, waited upon his far 


neighbour, who by theſe expreſſions 


was not a little mortified ; but her 
conſternation was greatly increatcd, 
when ſhe ſaw him accompanied with 
a man in black rather elderly, and 
whoſe face was as little agreeable as 


his garb. The mother looked at him 
atentively, the daughter bluſhed, bs 


kept his gravity, and the Kkniglit 
In fine, there could not be 
a colder ſalute. than that which was 
returned to his. The knight was 
pleaſant upon the occaſion, remarking 


i.: the indifference with which they fe- 
It lady's face had at firſt. 
ſightt captivated him at a diſtance, the 


ceived a perſon whom, he thought, 


would meet with a hearty welcome. 
The grave gentleman heard this with- 
out any ſeeming emotion: at length 


he, however, aſked if they would comp 


to the point, and talk of the buſineſs. 


But he was 


extremely amazed 


when the young lady ſaid, there was 


no need of haſte, and that the matte 


polit 


| nſefu 


who 
than 
0 pe 


| AS Ni 


man, 


life, 


Comparative View of Sweden and Denmark. 


was of ſuch moment as required to be | 


thought on at leiſure. This reply, 
added to the contemptuous manner 
jn which ſhe ſpoke it, made the knight 
fall into a violent fit of laughter, 
which offended both the mother and 
daughter; but he now ſoon came 
to an eclatreiſſe ment, which was very 
agreeable to all parties, telling them 
that this friend, of whom he had ſo 
often talked, was his own identical 
ſelf; and that the perſon whom he 
had now brought, was his lawyer, 
who came to draw up the writings 
for 2 ſettlement. The young lady 
had entertained a ſtrong predilection 
for the knight, from the firſt mo- 
ment ſhe ſaw him; therefore this in- 
tellgence could not fail of being 
highly agreeable to her; ſhe was eaſi- 
ly perſuaded to yield to the lawyer's 
delire, and was ſoon created a lady. 

This affair makes much noiſe in the 
polite circles, and may ferve as an 
uſeful leſſon to the young females, 
who have no other recommendation 
than their perſonal and mental charms, 
to perſevere in the ſtrict line of virtue, 
as no man, who really loves a wo- 
man, will be againſt eng her tor 
life, I am, Kc. | | 


A Frienp to the Fan Sex. 


eee 


A omparative View of Sweden and 
Denmark, and of the Perſons and 


tants, | 


T HE Arait' of ie tt 8 


Denmark from Sweden, the 


gin, they live under the ſame cli- | 
mate, and they ſpeak the ſame lan- 
uage; but there are circumſtances 
Which form a ſtriking contraſt, not 
only between the two countries, but 


—_ 


between the people that inhabit | 
them, a 


5 


not ſo readily form connections. 
| Some of the literati of the country 
| maintain, that in the 11th and 12th. 
centuries, the Swedes were of a much 
higher ſtature than they are at pre- 
ſent: in proof of which, the follows 
ing facts are recorded in the Me- 
moirs of their academy. 


On digging, in July 176 in the 


© preſerved, about eight feet long. 
Manners of their W 18 Inbabi. * 


787 
In Denmark the hills: are matt; 


the ground even but ſtony, the woods 


of ſmall extent, the plains immenſe, 


the lakes ſmall, and there are no ri- 
vers; the habits of the men are long, 
and red is the prevailing colour. In 


Sweden nothing is to be ſeen but 


mountains, rocks, vallies, foreſts, valt 
lakes, and great rivers ; 


are worn ſhort, and their: colour | is 
blue. 


The Swede is of an a Grew 


make; he is lively, induſtrious, gay, 
| and affable; 
gure is not ſo flender, is more fſlag- 

giſh, heis fond of reſt, does not la- 
bour with the ſame activity, his hu- 
mour is more flegmatic and ſerious, 
his temperament is cold, but he is 


The Dane, whole ſi- 


conſtant in friendſhip, though he does 


© church-yard of the old cloiſter of 
Wreta, there were found, at the 


of an aſtoniſhing ſize. 


four yards, a perfect ſkeleton well 


When the foundations of the tower 


o 

at Liokioping were laid, two ſkce- 
letons of the ſame ſize were diſco- 
vered, one of which had the im- 


« preſſion. of a deep wound in the | 
inhabitants of which countries are cer- | | 


tanly deſcended from the ſame ori- 


6 kult. 


hiſtory ſays, that the kings Sten- 


mb 


were ſtill taller than he, They 


8 e 


the cloaths 


depth of tuo yards, ſeveral ſtone 
coffins containing human bones 
Upon dig- 
5 girg further there was diſcovered, 
mm a fine white ſand at the depth of 
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The 13 contained * the 
8 1 coffin of king Inge Halſtau- | 
« //ans, in the church of Wreta, are 
nearly of the ſame dimenſions, and 


kilſon and Ragwald Knaphofding : 
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„lived in the beginnlng ot the 14th 
century. . Skeletons of the ſame 
* fize are often found in old church 
yards when they dig deep.” 


The different diale&s of their lan- 


guage are characteriſtic of the differ- | 
ent genius of the two nations; both 
of them pronounce with a ſingle tone, 

but the Swede fings quicker, ends 


many words with vowels, particu- 
larly with a, as in ſome provinces 


Beta a book, heſia a horſe, bakta 4 


mountain; accenting quickly and 
acutely the laſt ſyllable, while the 
former was pronounced grave. But 


the Dane has a flow pronunciation, 


ſomewhat guttural, and he termi- 


nates many words in conſonants, as 


book, heſt, baken : ſo that two 
Swedes ſpeaking together inſpire 
gaiety, while the lugubrious accents 


of two Danes affect thoſe with me- 
lancholy who do not underſtand their 


language. 


The Daniſh and Swediſh women | 
are handſome, amiable, and well e- 
ducated; they are in general fair, | 
| reckon many learned men, who not 


with a delicate complexion, blue eyes 


and fine hair; but the Swediſh wo- 
men have the moſt animated look, a 
more expreſſive countenance, a mare 
elegant ſhape, and they are more 


ſprightly: the Daniſh ladies are apt 


to grow fat and languid. I imagine 


the former are more amorous, and 


| the latter more ſaſceptible of ten- 


derneſs and attachment. In Den 
mark, the women of the middling 
and lower ranks are exceedingly 


tond of dreſs, and facrifice every 
thing to their apparel, which is ge- 


erally compoſed of various colours, 
the red always predominant. In 


Sweden, women of every ſtation go 
veiled; even the country girls, when 


they are labouring in the fields, ne- 


ver want a veil of black crape; and 


this is neceſſary to defend their eyes 
_ againſt the ſplendor of the ſnow, du- 


„ , 
_ 


* — 


Comparative V. jew of Sweden and Denmark. 


from the rocks, 


perſons employed in 


ing their long winters; and againſt 


the reverberation of the ſun: Mays 
during their Jong 
days in ſummer. 
The Swedes differ leſs from their 
original progenitors than the Danes. 
any ſtrangers come to ſettle a. 
mong theſe laſt, either attraded by 


the nature of the government, or 


by that of their poſſeffions: theſe 
ſtrangers become naturalized in the 
country, and in the town; many 
noble and plebeian families, many 
the political 
and military lines, many artificers 
and artiſts are foreigners, eſpecially 
Germans; while in Sweden, except 


a very few families, all are Swedes | 


or of Swediſh extraction. By the 
tenth article of the new conſiitution, 


No foreigner of whatever rank or 
= Hi condition,” 


(though he were 2 
prince) can hold any office politi- 


| © cal, civil, or military; nor can he 


© enjoy any poſt, except at court. 
Both nations love the ſciences and 

polite literature, and have diſtinguiſh- 

ed themſelves in both. The Swedes 


only have acquired and ſtill main- 
tain a diſtinguiſhed place among their 
countrymen, but who have at the 
ſame time obtained the admiration 
and efleem of all Europe, Who has 
not heard of Linnzus; of Berg- 
mann; of Celſius; of Menanderhielm 
of Wargentin; of de Geer, the 


| Reaumur of Sweden; and of the learn- 


ed hiſtoriographer Lagerbring. The 
Danes on the other hand have to 
boaſt of Tyho-Brahe; of Roemer; 
of Gaſpard Bartholin; of Simon 
Pauli; of Wormius; of Holberg, and 


of ſeveral others: permit me like- 


wiſe to add to this catalogue four 
men, as diſtinguiſhed for their pri- 
vate worth as for their extenſtve 


learning, who now do honour to Co- 


penhagen; M. de Kratzenſtein, rec. 


tor of the univerſity, and profeſſor of 


experimental philoſophy; de Suhm 


the chamberlain; de raſtausz Vo. 
„ | ell 
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feſſor of Divinity; and Kaliſchen 


rofeſſor of anatomy. 


A great part of the Swediſh as 
well as of the Daniſh nobility, aſter 


having received at homs an excel- 
lent preliminary education, travel 
to other countries, and enrich their 
own at their return, with the know 


laws, and the manners of other na- 
tions. 
eaſy and frank politeneſs ; - but the 
Daniſh nobles do not po! ſfels the fame 


primitive times, which the Swediſh 
nobility pique themlelves on er 
tuating. 


the ſervice of France, gives an op- 
portunity to the youth of going a- 
broad for ſome time. 
are deſlined for the military, but ef. 
pecially ſor the marine department, 


of ſome foreign power, before they 


ean expect advancement in their own | 
country ; by this practice, thoſe who 


have ambition, and that in general 
they all have, acquire an inclination 


for inſtruction, and for being one FO 


nſeful to their country. _ 
The Daniſh military ſeldom go to 
erve abroad; but the officers of the 


marine are very much encouraged 
to enter for ſome time into foreign 


ſervice, and there are always ſome of 
them either in the Engliſh or Ruſ- 


lan navy, and ſome of them even go 


oa board of merchant ſhips. 


ture, both ancient and modern, that 
are to be ſeen there. Many of them 


arts do not meet with the ſame en- 
couragement in Sweden as in Den- 


progreſs in the former kingdom, 


cle the natural aptitude 


Comparative Vieu of Sweden and Denmark, 


have an hiſtorical 


3 


ledge they have acquired of new | 


Both are diiinguiſhed by an 
| up in the magnificent hall, 
the Knight's hall, which was deſigned 


ſpirit of hoſpitality, that relick of 
named Desjardins. 
allowed quel, a celebrated portrait 
painter, to eſtabliſn himſelf in the 


The royal Swediſh regiment in | caſtle, 


Thoſe who | 
are obliged to enter into the ſervice | 


company at Copenhagen. 
| ſcape painter (Pauliſſen) is now tra- 


The king of Sweden, ſrom time 1 
to time, ſends young artiſts to Rome | 
| Or to Paris, in order to ſtudy the | 
maſter pieces of painting and ſculp. 


make preat proficiency ; but as the | 


mark, they have not yet made ſuch 


diſtinguiſhed | themielves, 
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The Danes 
painter, whoſe 
perſormances might be put in com- 


petition with thoſe of a Weſt or of a 
Pierre. The court has beſtowed on 


of the Swedes to excel. 


him an annual penſion of too crowns, 


for which he is engaged to produce, 


every year, on the king's birth day, 


a painting of ſome memorable inci- 
dent in the Daniſh hiſtory. As theſe | 


pictures are hniſhed, they are hung 
called 


and executed by a French architect 


The king has 


As he keeps a copy of eve- 
ry portrait, his hall is hung with 


thoſe of a number of people of both 


ſexes, and of every rank, and I 


| have never ſeen more ſtriking like- 
| neſles. 
anticipation, on Lavater's principles, 
become acquainted with the differ-- 
ent members that compoſe the beſt 


A ſtranger may there by 


A land- 


velling at the expence of the Prince 
Royal, through the more pictureſque 


regions of Norway, Denmark, and 
Jutland. This young man, who ſtu- 
died his art among the mountains of 


Switzerland, and in the environs of 


Rome, and who paints with much 
fire, is commiſſioned to make a col- 


lection of paintings from the moſt 9 


firiking views he meets with in his 
tour, for the ornament of a ſaloon in 
the caſtle. 


Profeſſor Hoyer, ſecre- 
tary to the academy of paintings 


ſculpture, and architecture, is a mi- 
niature painter of firſt rate merit; 


he excels in the elegance of his com- 


| poſition and in the delicacy of his 


pencil, Preiſler the engraver is ce= | 
lebrated for his judgment, and for 
the expreſſion of his pieces. Two 


ſculptors and ſtatuaries, the profeſ- 


lors Wiedefelt and Stanley, have 
the former 
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for the accuracy of his contours, the 
Other for the richneſs and fire of his 

_ compoſitions; both have cultivated 
their taſte among the antiquities of 
Greece and of Italy, and by the flu- 
dy of the fineſt modern works in 
France. The court finds them con- 
it, A violin player 
called Lemm, is a favourite at Co- 


8 penhagen, and Jam told by perſons 


ho have heard him at Rome, that 
he was there very much applauded. 
All the artiſts I have now men- 

| tioned are Danes by birth, and un- 
doubtedly do honour to their coun- 
try by their talents, the cultivation 
of which they owe to the muniti- 
cence of the government, which fur- 
niſhed them with the means of per- 


fecting themſelves in foreign coun- 


: 2 | 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


eee. 


75 (Concluded from page 729). 


IN both Chambers Mr Neckar pro- 

nounced the following affecting 
diſcourſe, which brought tears from 
almoſt every eye: a 


„I want expreſſions, Gentlemen, 


to teſtify to you, and in vour perſons, 


| roll the Citizens of Paris, the deep 
_ gratitude that penetrates this heart. 


Ihe marks of concern and goodneſs 
I have received on their part, are a 
recompence beyond all proportion of 

my teeble ſervices; and I am unable 
to acquit myſelf, but by a ſentiment 


© you, Gentlemen, to be faithful to this 
jaſt obligation: and never was 
duty more pleaſing, nor more eaſy to 


—  Fulkl. 


The King, Gentlemen, has deign- 


moſt perſect return of his coub- 


+. 


— * ; 


never to be obliterated: 1 promiſe 2 


ed to receive me with the utmoſt 
goodneſs, and to afſure me of the 
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dence. But at this day, Gentle. 
men, it is in the hands of the Nation. 
al Aﬀembly, it is in yours, that the 
ſafety of the State repoſes: for ar: 
the preſent moment there remains; 
ſcarcely any activity in Government, 


and importance of the City of which 


the influence of the example ihtough- 
out the kingdom; it is you I come 
to conjure to beſtow all your tten- 
tion on the ecftablifſhment of the moſt 
perfect and moſt durable harmony. 
Nothing can flouriſh—nothing can 
proſper without this order; and 
what you have already performed, 


Gentlemen, in ſo fhort a time, an» 


nounces and becomes a pledge of 


| what you will know how to complete; 
but until this latter period, confidence 


will be unſtable, and a general an- 


xiety will trouble the public happi- 
REVOLUTION x FRANCE. | 


neſs, remove from Paris a great 
number of wealthy inhabitants, and 
divert ſtrangers from reſorting hither 
to diffuſe their riches. Paris, in a 


{| word, that celebrated city, the firſt 


town in Europe, will not reſume its 
luſtre andſproſperity before the epocha 
in Which that peace and ſubordina- 
tion which tranquillize men's .minds, 
ſhall again reign in it; that peace 
which enſures to every man the cer- 
tainty of living quietly, and withovt 
diſtruſt, under the empire of the laws 
and of his conſcience. You will 
judge, Gentlemen, in your wiſdom, 
whether it be not ſhortly time to put 
an end to thoſe multiplied perquili- 
tions to which all are ſubjected in ap- 
proaching Paris, and which are al- 
ready begun to be experienced at 4 
very great diſtance from the capital. 


your prudence and enlightened un- 
derſtandings; but the friends of the 


approaches to Paris may ſpeedily re- 


a — 


miad commerce and all Pe 
ME OI JT OT 


You, Gentlemen, then, who are able 
to do ſo much, both by the grandeur 


you are the leading Citizens, and by. | 


It is juſt in this reſpe& to refer to 


public proſperity muſt wiſh, that the 
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that this City i io, as heretofore, the 
abode of peacez and that perſons 


ma; come, as uſual, from all parts of 
the world, to enjoy here, with confi- 
dence and freedom. the products of 
the creative genius of its inhabitants, 
and the ſpectacle of all the monuments 
this ſuperb City contains within its 
bolorn, and which are augmenting | 
by the induſtry of fr elk talents. 


« But, Gentlemen, it is in the 


name of a ſtill higher intereſt that 1 
muſt beg leave to expoſtulate with 


you for a moment—of an intereſt 


which fills at once and oppreſſes my 
heart. In the name of God, Gentle- 
men, no more judgments, no more 
executions, no more proſeriptions or 
loody ſcenes!—Generous French- 
men, who are on the point of uniting 
to all the advantages you have fo 
long poſſeſſed, the ineſtimable bleſſing 
of a ſage liberty, permit not ſuch 
weighty benefits to be. mingled with 
the poſſibility of reproach. Ah! let 
your goodneſs, to become ſtill great- 
er, be pure and without blemiſh ;— 
but, above all, preſerve, reſpect, 


and criſis, that character of clemency, 
juſtice, and of mildneſs, which diſ- 


tinguiſhes the French nation, and haſ- 


<a 


ten as much as poſſible the day of in- 
dulgence and oblivion.— Believe me, 


me, Gentlemen, by conſulting your 


own hearts, that clemency is the firſt 
of all the virtues. 


mines human actions: God alone can 
read in the bottom of our hearts, and 
judge with ſafety - judge ina moment 


firmed to me | 
Seigneur of the place, who, without 
any particular acquaintance with M. 
de Bezenval, but animated by a ſents 
timent of humanity, ſtopped my car- 
riage, to acquaint me with his anxiety, 
to inquire whether I could not be of 
ſome ſervice to M. de Bezenval, who 
was on his way to Switzerland, with the 
permiſſion of the King. 


the preceding day of the unhappy 
even in your moments of calamity | 


cuſed and rapidly executed. 


Alas! we know 
but imperfectly that action, that in- 
viſible torce which dire&s and deter- 


what portion of pain or recompence 
they merit; but men cannot take upon 
themtopronounce a judgment; above 
all, men cannot inflict death on him to 
whom Heaven has given life, with- 
out the moſt attentive and moſt re. 
gular inquiry. 


this appeal, this requeſt I offer to 


This obſervation, | 


win in the name of Ty motive ca · 1 
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padle of operating on the mind and 


conſcience; and I hope from your 
goodneſs, that you will allow me to 
apply theſe general reflections, or ra- 


ther the expreſſion of theſe lively and 


profound ſentiments, to à particular 
and momentary circumſtance. This 


1 am the more called upon to do, 


ſince, ſhould you entertain an opinion 
different from mine, L ſhould have to 
plead to you in apology for an error 
of which I am about to give you an 
account, -On "Tueſday, the day of 
my arrival at Paris, I learnt, in paſ- 


ſing through Nogent, that the Baron 


de Bezenval “* had been arreſted at 
Villenaux; and this news was con- 
by a gentleman, 


I had heard 


events at Paris, and the unfortunate | 
cataſtrophe of two Magiſtrates Ace 
My 
heart was moved, and 1 did not heſi- 


tate to write in my carriage the fol- 
lowing words to the e 52s Of. 


2 — wn A SO 


— 


8 * 1 7 * 


* M. 7 e, 925 ſecond in 


command under M. de Broglio, a 
particular favourite, and conſtantly 


cloſetted with the Queen, with whom 


he had the effrontery. to remain til! 


after the King's return from Paris, It 


was of him that is told the Anecdote, 
of his peeviſhly obſerving, that as 

there was no further occaſion for him, 
| he ſhould call his carriage and go. 
home; to which an old Nobleman re- 


plied, © Your carriage! a poſt chaiſe. 
and eight you mean;” and in fat it 
has turned out, that the old e 
tier's advice was not amis. ; 


% 
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I know poſitively, Gentlemen, | to receive direct inſtructions from me the 
« that the Baron de Bezenval, arreft- | which he would execute wich puns the 
* ed by the militia of Villenaux, has | tuality, I adopted this arrangement; or 
bad the King's permiſſion to re- | and it is impoſſible for me to do tg o 
pair to Switzerland, his country — | much. juſtice to the zeal and activity of 
I earneſtly deſire you, Gentlemen, | with which M. de Bezenval correi. im 
eto reſpect this permiſſion, of which ponded with my wiſhes; and I con. of 
« J am the guaranty, and 1 ſhall | ſtantly remarked, that he united pry. the 
« deem myſelf under a particular ob- dence and moderation with miliary 55 


< ligation to you; — every mgtive 


activity. fo as to give me frequent op. 
* that can affect a feeling mind in- | 


portunities of thanking him for his 


** tereſts me in this requeſt. M. de pains and unremitting attention, wh 
is ſo obliging as to take charge | *© This, gentlemen, is all I know cat 
of this Billet, which I write to you | of the General in my capacity of a of 
in my carriage on the high road | public man. I mult inform you the 
from Nogent to Verſailles. | likewtie, au the part of the King, that | Pal 
+ I have the honour to be, &c. bis Majeity bas long honoured this ſelf 

« Tueſday, 28th July 1789.“ officer with his favour. I know not ye. 


of what he may be accuſed before y 


« J have ſince learnt, Gentlemen, you; but ſubject as he is to the laws 


_ That my requeſt was not granted by | of military diſcipline, very formal 5 
the Municipal Officers of Villenaux, | charges of criminality perhaps are ne. me. 
becauſe they had written to receive ceſſary to prevent him ſiom retun- and 

your orders. Diſtant as I was from | ing to his native country; and as a ſho! 

Paris during the unhappy events | foreigner, as the diſtinguiſhed citizen the 

which excited your complaints, I | of acountry with which France has fo ſucl 
ba ve no particular knowledge of the long been connected by treaties of 


Faults which may be imputed to M. 
de Bezenval; and I never had any 


ſocial intimacy with him; but juſtice 


compels me to bear favourable teſti- 


mony on his behalf in an important 
buſineſs, 
the King in the 
Where, for two or three months palt, 


He was Commandant for 
generality of Paris, | 
General Officer who is returning to 
his country with the King's perm 


it was perpetually neceſſary to ſecuie 


the tranquility of the markets, pro- 


tect the convoys of corn, and conſe- 


quently indiſperſable to have recourſe | 
to the Commandant, now a priſoner 
And though in the | 
of his papers, if he had any ſuch. 
It is for you, gentlemen, to conſider, 


at Villenaux. 
Muiniſterial routine, I ſhould have 
addreſſed myſelf to the Secretary at 


War, who would have tranſmitted 


the demands of the Miniſter of Fin- 
ance to the Commandant of the 
troops, M. de Bezenval very polite- 
Jy wrote me, that this indirect ap- 
plication being liable to delay in a 
ler vice of ſuch imminent urgency to 


the public ſervice, he ſhould be glad [ 


1 


| friendſhip and alliance, you will ſure- 


ly have all that re/pe& for M. de 


 Bezenval which may be hoped tor 
from a hoſpitable and generous nation; | 


and fince it would of itſelf be a ere 
puniſhment to convoy to Paris, as a 
criminal, or ſuſpected perſon, a fore1pn 


fon, I venture to entreat you to con- 


ſider, whether you could not deem 
it ſufficient to demand from him at 
Villenaux, the explanations you may 
wiſh to have, and the communication 


whether you ſhould expoſe this foreign 
General to the effects of any commo- 
tion, for the effects of which you 


could not be reſponſible; for diltin- 


guiſhed as you are, gentlemen, by 
the choice of your fellow. citizens, 
you ſurely wiſh, before every thing, 
to prove yourſelves the a” > 


= 
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the laws and juſtice; you do not wiſh 
that any citizen ſhould be condemned 
or puniſhed withont giving him time 
to obtain a hearing, without the time 
of an examination by upright and 
impartial judges: this is the firlt right 
of man; it is the molt ſacred duty of 
the powerful, it is the obligation 


the moſt invariably reſpected by. every | 


nation. 5 e 

® Ah! gentlemen, not before you, 
who, diſtinguiſhed by a generous edu: 
cation, need only to follow the dictates 
of your minds and hearts, but betore 


the loweſt and moſt obſcure citizen of 


Paris, I proſtrate myſelf, I throw my- 
ſelf on my knees to entreat that 
ye exerciſe not towards M. de Bezen- 


- mm. 1 
- 


any act of rigour in any way ſimilar . 


to thoſe which have been recounted to 
me. Juſtice ſhould be enlightened, 
and a ſentiment of clemency too 
{hould inceſſantly attend her ſteps ; 


theſe principles, thoſe emotions have 


* 
— — 


ſuch maſtery over my ſoul, that were 


I witneſs of any contrary act, at a 
moment when by my {tation I ſhould 
be brought into contact with public 


affairs, I ſhould expire with grief, or 
all my powers at leaſt would be total- | 


iy abſorbed. - I venture therefore to 

avail myſelf with you, gentlemen, of 
the kind opinion with which you hon- 
our me; you have deſigned to affix 
ſome value to my ſervices; and at a 
moment when I am about to demand 


of you a very high recompence for 
them, I ſhall allow myſelf, for the firſt, 
and for the only time, to ſay, that 
truly my zeal has not been without 
utility to France, This high reward 

am going to demand of you, is to 
have ſome regard to a foreign General, 
if that alone be neceſſary ; indulgence 


and clemency, it he ſtands in need of | 
more. I ſhall be happy in this tranſ- 
cendant favour, in fixing my at- 


tention only on M. de Bezenval, on 


2 imple individual; I ſhould be ſtill. 
PUP lo, ſhould this example become 


4 


® 


| 


the ſignal of an amneſty which ſhould 


reſtore tranquility to France, and 
permit every citizen, all the inhabi- 
tants of the kingdom, to look for- 


ward ſolely to the future, in order to 


enjoy all the bleſſings in ſtore for us 


from the union of the people and 


the ſovereign, and the harmony of all 


the powers neceſſary to found happi- _ 
neſs on liberty, and the duration of - 
that liberty on the public happineſs. 
Ah! gentlemen, let all the inhabitants 
of France return for ever under the 


ſafeguard of the laws. Yield, I ſup- 


plicate you, to my ardent entreaties; 


and by your bounty, may this. day _ 
be the happieſt of my lite, and one 
of the moſt glorious that can poſſibly 
val nor towards any perſon whatever, | Ne 


be reſerved for you!“ 
Ibis part of Mr, Necker's 


was pathetic and irreſiſtible; all hearts 


| 


v —— A —_ 


were moved, all eyes were bathed in 
| tears, and the cry of * pardon the _ 
« guilty, a general amneſty,” echoed 


from every part of the Hall. 


At this moment the people, who 
were aſſembled in the Place de Greve, 
and were impatient to get a fight of 
 Monſ, Necker, called upon him to 
make his appearance. To ſatisfy 
them, he was obliged to go into ano» | 
ther chamber, and to ſhew himſelf 
from the window. During his ab- 
ſence, the Count de Clermont Ton- 
nerre, one of the Deputies from the 

National Aﬀembly, who accompa- 
nied M. Necker to Paris, made a 
motion, that they ſhould conſecrate 
that moment to the drawing up 2 
formal decree, agreeable to the gene- 
rous ſentiments that had juſt been 
expreſſed, which was accordingly done 


in the following words: This Af- 
ſembly, moved by the repreſentations 
of M, Necker, which are as full of 
truth and wiſdom as of humanity, 


"reſolves, That the day in which a Mi- 
niſter ſo dear and neceſſary to the 
happineſs of France, has been reſtor - 


ed to her, ſhould in future be annual- 
ly commemorated as a feſtival. In 


ſpeech 
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conformity to this ſentiment, it de- | 
ctees a pardon to all enemies: that 
from this time it will regard as the 
eateſt enemies of the nation, thoſe 
ho ſhall dare to diſturb the public 
tranquility, by puniſhing any indivi- 
dual, however criminal, without a 
legal proceſs: finally, it decrees, that 
this declaration ſhall be read from 
the pulpit of every parith, and pub- 
liſned by ſound of trumpet in all tlie 
ſtreets, and ſent to all the munici- 
palities, with the firm perſuaſion, 
that it will meet with the applauſe of 
all good Frenchmen.” “ g 
On Monſ. Necker's re- entering 
the Hall, and the reſolution juſt 
made being read to bim, he was mov- 
ed to tears; he knelt down, in that 
poſture expreſſed the lively emotion, 
and the happineſs he felt, inthe broken 
| Phraſes of a heart impreſſed by va- 
Tious and unutterable ſentiments, | 
Jury 31, In debating on what had 
| Paſſed the preceding day in Paris, | 
there were many opinions concerning 
the propriety of it. Several Mem- 
bers infiſted that every man ſuſpected 
of bad intentions towards the nation 
ſhould receive exemplary puniſhment. 
Meſſrs de 
Mounier, and Lally Tollendal, a- 
greed to this propoſition, but remark- 
ed, that the moſt ſacred of all rights 
had woven with the rigour of juſtice 


— 


thoſe ſentiments of pity and fellow- 


ſeeling, which in ſome caſes were a 
Part of juſtice itſelf. f.. 
This converſation was interrupted 
by the arrival of ſome Deputies from 
Paris, with M. Bailly, the Mayor, at 
their head. = | 
The queſtion reſpecting the deten 
tion of the Baron de Bezenval was ta- 


ken into conſideration, and after ſome FA x | 
y | To me as winter ſeems the chearful 


debate, the National Aſſembly came 
to the following reſolutions : 2 


„The National Aſſembly, having 8 
heard the reports of the Deputies of | 


the Repreſentatives of the Commons 


Clermont Tonnerre, | 


of Faris, declare, hat it approves of | 


at 


* 
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the explanation given by the Elegorg 


of Paris to their reſolution of the 


30th of July. 
That if a generous and humane 


people wiſh ever to prohibit all prog. 


criptions, it became the Repreſent. 
tives of the nation to try and puniſh 


thoſe who were accuſed and convicted 


of having made any attempt again 
the ſafety, the liberty, and the public 


tranquility ; that conſequently the 


National Aſſembly perſiſts in its 
former reſolutions reſpecting th ref. 


ponſibility of Miniſters, and thote en- 
truſted with the executive power, 


and the ellabliſhment of a tribunal to 
pronounce, and a Committee to re. 
ceive informations, inſtructions, and 


intelligence. | 5 
The National Aſſembly further 


declares, that the perſon of the Baron 
de Bezenval, if fill detained, ſhall be 
conducted into a place of faſcty, and 
under a ſufficient guard, in the city 
neareſt where he was arreſted, and 
nobody whatever ſhall attempt to 


moleſt the perſon of the ſaid Baron, he 


being under the ſaſe cuſtody of the 
law,” | | 
(To be continued.) 
SOSSS8888888588 
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4 Dolefal | Dith. | 


Humbly ſubmitted to the confederation of 


all © eveeping nymphs and dying 


 fwains” 


«TY HO!” nature now the fields has 
deck'd ſo | | 

And the green tinted hills ſo fweet- 
ly look, | 


May, . | 

| Bleaken'd the vales, and frozen 

ſeems the brook. 

« The ſportive warbler, freedom“ 
child, now fings, . 
= 8 Bleſs'd 


Faye. _ 


Bl 
Whil 
At 
4 11 
At 
Who 
Ur 
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Bleſs'd with his mates, roams care- | 
Jeſs in the grove; 
While with their notes ſweet ſounded | 
Echo rings, 
Attun'd alike to liberty and love. 


Thrice happy they who by a mutu- | 


al choice, | 
And purelt love together are con- 
eee, 
Who unconſtrain'd by a tyrannic | 
voice, | 
Unite in bonds of the moſt pleaſ- - 
ing kind. 


„ But ah! unhappy they wha bored 


t obey 
Reluctantly at fortune” 5 ſtern com- 
mand, 5 


Urged by paternal over. ruling ſway, 
Without the heart to give the trem- 
bling hand. 


« What ſcenes aopleafng t to my 
view ariſe, _ | 
Oh grant, kind Cupid! that they 
mayn' t prove true, . 
Perhaps een now, forc'd by a thun- 
d'ring voice, 


adieu.“ 


Such were the notes of Colin, luckleſ 
ſwain, 

While Rubiſlaw's "ES reſounds the 
doleful ſtrain, 


below, 


And ſcream refponfive, te to the ſhep- 


: herd's woe. _ 
Poor lad, 
mourn 


Leſt oy Phillis ſhould a Bride re- ; E 


her eyes, | 
He ans the nut of moſt engaging | 
ze, 


he lov'd, 


He pal d the berry, Black | as is 


What could he taſte 3 abſent ſhe 


The Birds affrighted leave the buſh + 


| Aberdeen, } 


alas ! unceaſing did he 


ad was, the nut, and four the 
| derry prov'd. 


n 


And like to lemons taſted * 
plumbs. 


Depriv'd of Phillis, and depriv' of 


relt, 


He ſhook his head, * ſtruck his 


throbbing breaſt. 


He tore his hair, and raging for his 


Phill 


He ans full knee-deepi in the nega: | 


. bring rill. 


Cold was the ſtream, and nipping was 


the gale, 


And chilling ebe each tremb'ling : 


nerve aſſail. 


Nor ſtood he long, untill he calmer 


rew, 


And tir'd of water, to th bank With« 


drew. 


His flame that late fo much diſqnier 


gave, 


Had * quick” ſubſided f in the Cy : 


WAVE. 


| His wonted reaſon then came to his 5 


Aid, 


| 5 And an adieu to Rubillaw's Den he 
To me my Phillis bids. a ut | | 


bade. 
Nor more on ev'nings wiſh'd be ther 
to roam, 


For cool'd and quiet, ſoſt be wander a 


home. — 


From hence, * that ſo mourn- 


ful look, 


Revere the virtues of 1 running 


brook. 


is Bp 


November. 


The Cell Dags and the Fox. 


5 1 that law muſt Rill decide, | 
Where common ſenſe ought to 


preſide. 
Anxiety, expence and trouble. 
| Does ev'ry injury redouble, - _ 
11 — colly dogs who kilPd a ewe, 


For thie ves will oft for juſtice ſue, 5 


Cau's | 


us 


Corroding care his ev'ry ſenſe benumbs, 


— 
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Could not about their prize agree, 
Of ſuch importance was their plea. 
In order to remove the flaws, 
To an old fox they ſtate their cauſe. 
Now reynard, who enjoy'd the farce 
Puts on the judge with due grimace. 
A balance brings which could not fail, 
A part he puts into each ſcale. 
Now, ſays he, let me well conſider, 


— 
0 


Ay, this lump ſar outweighs the 


other; 
Dire&ly he tore off a bit, 
To make it ſor the balance fit, 
Its fize a little to reduce, 
And equilibrium produce. 
The other lump is now too huge, 
Another mouthful to the judge. 


Hold! hold! exclaim'd the dogs, 


ho ſaw 
TH event of what he called law, 
Qive us our ſhares, and let us go, 


We will your judgement now forego. | 


It may be ſo, but juſtice' aim 
Is far above your empty brain. 
This caſe requires the deepeſt {kil}, 


= You may go, blockheads, when you 


will. 


Thus he his juſtice did pretend, 


Till the whole ſheep was near an end. 
The dogs in vain with humble grace 


Beſeech'd him to diſmiſs the caſe, 
Both ſatisfy'd themſelves declare, 
Of conſequences not aware. 

IT be arbiter with heat reply'd, 
Juſtice is not yet ſatisfy'd, 

For to my office it 1s due, 

8o what remains is not for you. 
Begone, then, turning round about, 
With gravity diſmiſs'd the court. 
I he ſcales of jultice won't refrain, 


Tull with the parties ace remain. 


November, 2 3d 1789. Kegulus. 


The TOMB of GU NNAR. 


IWritten by Mr. Hole, author of © Ar- 
Northern Enchant. 


Thur, 


or lle 
Ns. 9 


chat riſe 


Hat mean thoſe awful ſounds 
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From the tomb where Gunnar lieew 


Exclaims the ſhepherd i in affright; 
As by the moon's uncertain lis gut, 
Athwart the ſolitary plain, 


He homeward drives his fleccy train. 


Sarpedine, Hogner, mark the tale; 


=Y 
Then ſearleſs croſs the dreary va 


N ſtand the ſtately tomb bende; 7 


While darkly rolling vapours hide 


y their dun veil nig Aht's litteris 5 


Pride. 


A moon- beam on the cave of death 


Sudden planc'd athwart the 1 ath: 
Its line of ſplendor, full oppos'd, 


The deep receſs to view diſclos'd. 


Fronting the beam, in arms array'd 
Majeſtic fate the hero's thade. 


The cell four blazing tapers crowp'd, 


And pour'd a Hood of light around. 


With concious joy his viſage glows, 
And ſmiles inveſt his aweful brows. 
He wakes the loud-reſounding long. 


And echoing rocks the ſtrain prolong. 


5 5 Unmanly flight the brave dei is; 
| Conqueſt or death's the warrior“ 


riese; 
The ſtrife of ſpears diſdain to mas, 
Nor blaſt the fame by Gunnar won! 
Sudden clos'd the gates of Death, 


And. Silence brooded o'er the heath, 


« For no weak cauſe,” hol as 


cries, 
© Our father's image met our eyes. 
To arms! to aims! —ihe Preſage 


hail; 


5 Graſp the ſword, and eird the mail; 
Scorning alike to yield or fly, 
| Reſolve to conquer, or to die! 


A banquet for the wolf prepare, 


| And glut the Tavenous birds ot air 
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1 terary labours will ever entitle 
him to the yeneration cf all the ſtudents 


of the ſacred writings, was the ſecond 


ſon of Mr. William Cruden, mer- 
chant, and one of the 
Aberdeen, an office fimilar to that of 
alderman in England, and was born 
in the year 1701. He received his 


education in the grammar ſchool of 


| Aberdeen, and was a ſchoolfellow 


with the late George earl Mariſchal, | 


| and James, afterward the celebrated 


field mareſchal Keith, who in the | 


ſchool catalogue were diſtinguiſhed bz 


Dominus Georgius Reith, and Magiſier 
| Jacobus Keith, At the expiration of 


the uſual number of years, Mr. Cru- 


den entered as ſtudent of Mariſchal 


college. From his cloſe attendance 


at the divinity lectures of Mr. Black- 


well, father to the late principal 


Blackwell, he appears to have had 


Fought of the church, as a profel- 


M. A. Author” of the 
celebrated Concordance to the Bible. | 


\ LeranneR Ceunpen, whoſe li- 


baillies of 


* : — 


No. LE] Thurſday December 17, 1789. [Price 3d. 


fion; and although prevented by the 


melancholy change of mind which 
took place about this time, he pre- 


| ſerved through the whole of life the 


impreſſion that he was appointed by 


heaven to preach the goipel and re- 


form mankind. 1 : 
It is uncertain to what that inſanity 
which now appeared in his words and 


actions, and which with few intervals 
accompanied him to his grave, is to 
be attributed. Some thought it was 
occaſioned by the bite of a mad dog; 
but nothing can be gathered from the 
| hiſtory of that dreadful diftemper 
which favours this opinion, 
derived his madneſs from diſappoint- 


Others 


ment in a love affair, but it is un- 
certain whether this operated as a 


cauſe or conſequence. Some uncom- 


mon circumſtances with which it was 


attended, however, will apologize for 
making mention of it in this place. 


The object of his affection was the 


daughter of a clergyman of Aberdeen. 
Cruden courted her with enchuſiaſm 
and perſeverance; but the lady thought 
proper to reject his addreſſes, and his 


behaviour becoming outrageous and 


troubleſome, her father ordered his 
doors to be ſhut againſt him. This 


a 4 L. 4 D in- 


\ 
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increaſed his paſſion, and his friends 
Yoon {ound it neceflary to confine him 


for a conſiderable time in priſon. | 


The young lady in the mean while 
became pregnant, which was with too 
much reaſon attributed to a criminal 
intercourſe with her own brother. 
She Vas ſent into the country, and 
never returned. That Mr. Cruden 
ſhared in the general horror which 
this event produced, may be eafily 


name of the unhappy woman but with 


compaſſion. 1 | 

On his releaſe from confinement, 
he gave up the purſuit of his ſtudies 
at Aberdeen, and reſolved to leave 
his native country. In the year 1722 
he came to London, and engaged in 
ſeveral families as private tutor to 
young perſons at ſchool, or who were 
intended for the univerſity, In this 


employment he ſpent ſome years in 
the Iſle of Man. In the year 1732, 


we find him in London again, as cor- 
rector of the preſs, and bookſeller. 
His ſhop was under the Royal Ex- 
change. While in this ſituation an 
incident happened which Mr. Cruden 
numbered among the moſt remark- 
able occurrences of his life, A gen- 
tleman from Aberdeen, who wiſhed 


him to a merchant near the Royal 
Exchange, a near relation of the 


_ Foung lady above-mentioned. When 
they knocked at the door of this mer- 


chant's houſe, it was opened by the 


young lady herſelf, who, unknown 
to Mr. Cruden or his friend, had 


found an aſylum here. Mr. Cruden 
ſtarted back, with viſible ſigns of 
wonder, and agony, and graſping 
bis friend's hand, exclaimed wildly, 


Ah! ſhe has ſtill her fine black 


eyes.“ It is perhaps unneceſſary to 


add, that his hopes of intimacy in this 


family were now at an end. He did 
not then, nor ever after, enter the 


houſe, nor court the acquaintance ol 


knows no interval. 
the bittereſt grief and moſt tender | 


pect a gratuity on its being preſented 
to her. But a very few days before 


were now embarraſſed; the time le 


productive of immediate profit, and 
his reward was no longer to be ex- 
to ſerve Cruden, offered to introduce 


Green. As ſoon as he was nien 
he took revenge on his keepers, an 


let, entitled The London Citizen 
| exceedingly injured, giving an # 
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its owner, who was indeed a younger 
brother of the lady. 8 
The year after, he began to com. 
pile that great work, which indeed 
he had long meditated, A complete 
Concordance of the Holy Scripture; 
of the Old and New Tellamen:? 
If the merit of labour only be 
given to this work, it muſt he ac. 
knowledged that it required labour 


{ to which it is impoſſible to make 
believed. He never mentioned tbe 


any addition, and perſeverance tht 
Mr. Crugen Was 
well qualified for ſuch an under— 


| taking; for habits of - induſtry were 


familiar to him, and his inclination 
led him to form the plan, and indeed 
to execute the whole before he bad 
received any encouragement ſrom the 
public. The brit edition was puh- 
liſhed in the year 1737. The pre. 


face explains his plan and his views] 


in publiſhing. The book was dcdi- 
cated to queen Caroline, who had 
given the author ſome reaſon to ex- 


its publication, the queen died, and 
Cruden loſt hispatroneſs. His aflairs 


had beſtowed on his work was not 


pected; for that he did expect a fe- 
ward from her majeſty, appeared by 
viſible ſymptoms of the keeneſt dif 
appointment. He diſpoſed of his 


ſtock in trade, and ſhut up his ſhop, | 
Without employment, without friends, 


and without hope, he became again à 
prey to his phrenetic diforder, and it 
was found neceſſary to confine him 
in a private madhoule at Bethnal 


on thoſe who were the cauſe of his 
confinement, by publiſhing a pam. 


count of his adventures during 5 
time of his ſevere and long caipalg? 


at B 
fix d 
ther 
Wig 
hir 
han 
impr 
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| ventures of Alexander the Corrector,” 


der the ſame title. 


| ſeldom attend to caſes like that of 
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at Bethnal Green, for nine weeks and | 
fix days, the citizen being ſent thi- 
ther in March 1738, by Robert 
Wightmar, a notoriouſly conceited 
whimſical man, where he was chained, 
hand cuffed, ſtrait-waiſtcoated and 
impriſoned, &c.“ He alſo com- 
zenced an action agaipſt Dr. Monro, 
and other defendants, *hich was tried 
in Weſtminſter hall, July 17, 1739, 
when a verdict was given in favour 
of the defendants. After the verdict. 
was given, Cruden ſaid, ©I truſt in 
Cod.“ The chief juſtice, fir William 


Lee, replied, © I wiſh you had truſted © js 


more in God, and not have come hi- 
ther,” Mr, Cruden had recourſe again 


— — 


to his pen, and publiſhed an account 
of the trial, with remarks on the œco— 


nomy of private madhouſes, which | 


he dedicated to the late king. 
After this he lived chiefly by cor- 
recting the preſs, and under bis in- 
ſpection ſeveral editions of the Greck 
and Roman claſſics were publiſhed 
with great accuracy. He rendered 
himſelt uſeful to the bookſellers and 


printers in various ways. His man- | 


ners were inoffenſive: he was always 
to be truſted, and perſormed his en- 


gagements with ſtrict fidelity, In 
theſe occupations he employed ſeveral 
years, until the return of his diſorder 
obliged his friends a third time to 
ſlut him up in a madhouſe. When 
be was releaſed, he publiſhed his caſe 
vith the whimſical title of The Ad- 


Three parts aſterwards appeared un- 
It is not eaſy to 
character ize them. They are a faith- 
ful tranſcript of a wild mind, various, 
whimſical, ſerious and jocoſe. His 
madneſs was ſui generis, We find 
nothing like it in the annals of medi- 


ane, nor can it be accounted for on | 


any known principles of phyſiology. 
The faculty are ſeldom called in, and 


ruden; and the world either laugh- 


Kat or pitied him; in his workt pa- | 


* 


roxyſms it appears that he was per- 
fectly harmleſs, and it is more than 
probable that the ſeverity of confine- 


| ment, unneceſlarily added to his diſ- 
order. 1 


* 5 
In September 1753, when laſt re- 
leaſed, he undertook what was more 
difficult to effect than all his former 


attempts. He endeavoured to per- 


ſuade one or two of his friends who 


had confined him, to ſubmit to be 
ia priſoned in Newpate, as a com 


penſation for the injuries they had 


brought upon him. To his fiſter he 


propoſed what he thought very mild 
terms; the was to have her choice of 


four priſons; Newgate, Reading and 
| Ayleftbury jails, and the priſon” in 


Windſor caltle. When he found that. 


his perſuaſions were of no avail, he 
commenced an action againſt her and 
three others, and ſtated his damages 


at IO, ol. The cauſe was tried in 


February, 1754, and a verdict given 


in favour of the defendants. 


Cruden 


had now no remedy but in an appeal 
to the public: accordingly he pub- 
liſned an account of this trial in a fix- 
penny pamphlet, dedicated to the 
king. He went to St. James's palace 
to preſent it, but was prevented, and 
denied the honour of knighchood, to 
which, at this time he aſpired. 


His phrenzy, indeed, was now at 


its height. He called himſelf © Alex- 
ander the Corrector,” and gave out 

that he was commiſſioned by heaven 
to reform the manners of the age, 
particularly to reſtore the due obſer- 


vance of the ſabbath. To raile the 


public belief in his favonr, he pro- 
duced and printed certain prophecies 


of eminent miniſters and others, all 
anonymous, or with the initials only 


of names. The ſubſtance of theſe 


prophecies was, that * Mr. Cruden 
was to be a ſecond Joſeph, to bea 


great man at court, and to perform 
great things for the ſpiritual Iſrael in 
this ſinful Egypt, &c.“ Furniſhed 
with ſuch credentials, he went to = 
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ford and Cambridge, and exhorted 
the ladies and gentlemen, whom he 
found in the public walks on the ſab- 
bath, to go home and keep that Cay 
| Holy. But his advice was not wel- 
comed as he wiſhed. And on one 
occaſion he narrowly eſcaped corporal 


chaſtiſement for having been too bold 


in his addreſſes to a young lady, who 
happened to be walking with a ſtu- 
dent in Clare-hall walks. 


denunciation of eternal! Wrath in caſe 
of non compliance. 


On his return to London his ambi. | 
he 
q- 


tion increaſed: for ambition | 
certainly indulged, from the idea that 
he was deſtined to a ſuperior ſtation 
in liſe; and the general election ap- 


proaching, Mr Cruden determined 
10 ſtand candidate for the city of 


London, and in a common hall was 
nominated by Mr. 
whom he bad importuned to do this 
office for him. 


He ge- 
nerally followed his advice with a 


ſheriff Chitty, 
What will be thought 


very remarkable, Mr. Cruden bad 


the ſatisfaction to ſee ſeveral hands 


held up ſor bim; but he declined the 


poll which was ;nſtituted by the other 
party, and conſequently loſt his elec- 
tion. It is ſcarcely poſſible to record 
this event with hiſtorical gravity ; 
but it is worthy of notice that he had 
actually received promiſes of ſupport, 
and was comforted by the reflection, 
-as he ſays himſelf, that if he had not 


the hands, he had the hearts of the 
| One of his advertiſements. 


Citizens. 
on this occaſion is too curious not to 


be preſerved; it being a ſpecimen of a 


his manner of ſpeaking and writing 
when his frenzy was at its 1 
It is as follows: 


Gentlemen of the livery, . 


II Thave acquainted the ſheriffs of 
my humbly propoſing to be a candi- 
date for one of the repreſentatives in 

| parliament of the city of London: 

' Which may be looked upon as an ex- 

traci dinary ſtep. This is not ente 


2 


ö 


| 
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Memoirs of Mr Alrrander Crude. 


but I truſt T am under the direqion 
of a gracious providence, and | de. 
fire to be entirely reſigned to the wiil 
of God, the ſupreme diiroter of a 
things. In the appendix to Alexan- 
der the Corrector's Adventures, I 
have acquainted you with ome of 3 


motives 1or being a candidate, which 


are ſuch as, 1 hope, will be approved 


of by every good Man, as ef are 


by my own conſcience. 
© If thereis any juſt ground to hope 
that God will be pleaſed to male ibe 


| CorreQor an inftrument to reform the 


nation, and particularly to promote 
the reformation, the peace and pro. 
tperity of this great city, and to brug 
its inhabitants to a more religious 
temper and conduct, no good man in 
ſuch an extraordinary caſe will deny 
the Corrector his vote: and the Cors 
rector's election may be a means to 
pave the way to his beivg.a Juicph, 
and an uſetul proſperous man, 
May God be pleated to give a 
happy turn to the minds of the clec- 
tors to act from the beſt principles, 
and to chovie thoſe who will be faith. 
ful to their truſt, and flugv to pro- 
mote the temporal and eternal hape 
pineſs of the people. 
My earneſt prayers are put up 


from time to time jor your happineis 


1n this world, and the world to cone, 


through Jeſus Chriſt. 


LI] am very reſpecifully, 

Gentlemen, 

: * Your molt obedicnt 
And affectionate humble ſervant, 

North's coffce- houſe, 

near Guildhall, VV 
April 25, 1754. ALEX. CkvDEs, 
About this time; Mr Crude cad: 
his addreſſes to a lady; but he las 
mented, that in this, as in every othe 
great defign, he could not command 
ſueceſs. However, amid this ſeries 
of wild attempts, he devoted his ws 
hours to ſtudy. He was continually 


making additions 10 the Cougor _ 


"ES 
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ihe ſecond edition of which was pub · | 


liſhed in 1761. At this time he was 
corrector of the preſs to the Public 
Advertiſer publiſhed by the late Mr. 
Wondfall. He laboured, indeed, 
inceſlantly at ſome employment or 
other; and apportioned his time ſo 
juciciouſly, that only when he ap- 
peared in public could he be ſaid to 
do nothing. The buſineſs of the 
printing office was rarely over before 
one o'clock in the morning, when 
the paper was put to preſs. Cruden 
ſeldom flept more than four or ave 


hours, and before ſix in the morning 


he might always be found turning 
over his bible, adding, amending, 
and improving his Concordance with 
great and ſcrupulons attention: at 


this he continued till evening, when 


aſſiduous attention to uſeful objects, 


it was hoped, would reſtore his mind 
to a ſtate of calm regularity, and in 
ſome degree this was the caſe, His 
next appearance in public will be ſeen 


with ſatisfaction. 


In 1762, one Richard Potter, a 


ſailor, was tried and capitally con- 
demned at the Old Bailey for forg- 
ing, or rather uttering, knowing it to 
be forged, a ſeaman's will, a crime 
which then, as well as now, is rarely 


pardoned. It appeared, however, 


from the evidence, that Potter was a 
poor illiterate creature, the tool of 
another, and ignorant of the nature 
of the crime he committed. Fortu- 


nately for him, Mr. Cruden hap- | 
pened to be in court, and was ſo 
firmly convinced that Potter was a 
proper object of the royal clemency, 


that he determined to interfere in his 


behalf,—To be more fully ſatisfied, 


however, he vilited Potter in New- 
gate, examined him, and found that 


kis crime was the crime of ignorance, 


vithout any evil intention on his part. 
ut it was not to ſave him from the 
kntence of the law only that Cruden 


Veditated, He prayed with him, 


. 


ciples of religion, and 
proper ſenſe of the wickedneſs of his 
paſt life, and the enormity of the 
crime for which he was condemned: 
in a word, he made a convert of a 
poor wretch who had ſcarcely ever 
heard of a God, He then began to 
deviſe means to obtain a pardon, and 
improbable as it appeared, his re- 
peated applications ſucceeded, and 
Potter's ſentence was changed into 
tranſportation. Mr, Cruden accom- 
panied his petition to the earl of 
Fallifax, then ſecretary of Rate, with 
a copy of the ſecond edition of the 
Concordance, to which was prefixed 
an elegant Latin dedication to his 
lordſhip. The tenderneſs with which 
Mr. Cruden viſited, exhorted, fed, 
and cloathed his pupil, the anxiety he 
felt, and the uncealing importunity 
of his applications to every perſon 
that could be uſeful to Potter, de- 
ſerve to be remembered with appro- 
| bation, and to reconcile us to all his 
oddities» A particular account of the 
whole affair was publiſhed the ſame 
year, entitled © The Hiſtory of Rich- 
ard Potter, &c. 


_— 


* 


— 


gave him a 


'The | ſucceſs Mr. Cruden ha d EY | 


joyed in reforming this poor criminal 
induced him to continue his labours 
among the other felons in Newgate. 
He viſited them every day, gave them 
new teſtaments, catechiſms, &c. ca- 
techiſed them, and beſtowed ſmall 

pecuniary rewards on the moſt apt 
{cholars. His labour, however, was 
loſt; the books were ſoon exchanged 
for money, and the money ſpent in 
drinking; and Cruden diſcontinued 
bis practice when he found it pro- 
duced no better effects. A regard 
ſor the eternal welfare of his fellow 
creatures was a predominant feature 
in his character. He was peculiarly 
elated when he had ſucceeded in re- 
ſcuing any poor creature from the 
bar barity of ignorance or the practice 
of wickedneſs. 


another inſtance, but at what period 


Ot this we have 


it 
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Kc. of the metropolis. 
ployment rendered his walks through | 


Bo2 


it happened cannot now be remem- | 


bered. Returning one Sunday even- 
ing from a place of worſhip, he acci- 
dentally met with a man whoſe looks 


betrayed anxious ſorrow, melancholy, 


and, as Cruden imagined, deſpair. 
He immediately accolted the man, 


and drew from him a confeſſion that 


the extreme poverty of his family, 
and other cauſes, had driven him to 
the deſperate reſolution of committing 
ſuicide. Mr. Cruden expoſtulated 
with bim, diſplayed the wickedneſs 
of his intention, and adminiſtered 
ſuch friendly conſolation, accompani- 
ed with pecuniary aſſiſtance and a 


| promiſe of future ſupport, that the 


Poor man became chearful, reſigned 
and hopeful. 
den delighted. 
At the time when the diſputes be- 
tween Mr. Wilkes and the povern- 


ment agitated the nation, Mr. Cru- 


den wrote a ſmall! pamphlet againſt 


that gentleman, whom he never could 


hear named with patience. He teſti- 
fied his averſion to him in a way pe- 
culiar to himſelf. by effacing No 45, 
Where he found it chalked on doors 


or window-{hutters. His inſtrument 


Was a large piece of ſponge, which 


he carried in his pocket, partly for 


this purpoſe, and partly that no words, 


offenſive to good morals, might be 


allowed to diſgrace the walls, doors, 
This em- 


the city very tedious. 


in a public hall gave a lecture on the 


cauſe of reformation; contended that 


be was born to reform the age, and 
exhorted all ranks to amend their 
ways. There was nothing in this 
advice improper or abſurd—but Mr. 


_ Cruden? s manner was always at vari- 
ance with his matter, and he met 


„with no better ſucceſs here than in 
other places. Many anecdotes are 


In ſuch acts Mr. Cru- 
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related of his labours here. Among 


others, he printed the fourth com- 
mandment in the form of a hand bill, 
and diſtributed them to all perſons, 
without diſtinction, whom he met in 
the ſtreets on Sunday. Toa young 
clergyman whom Cruden thought 
too conceited and modern, he very 
gravely and formerly preſented à 
little catechiſm, uſed by children 
in Scotland, called The Mother's 

Catechiſm, dedicated to the Young 
and Ignorant. For young poopie 0 


always had his pockets full of 


gious tracts, ſuch as Guyſe's 3 
&c. which he beltowed with vlea 
ſure on ſuch as promiſed to read 
them. 

Aſter reſiding about a year at 


Aberdeen he returned to London, 
and took lodgings in Camden: ſtreet, 
Iſlington, where he died. 


In the 
morning of Thurſday, November 1, 
1770, he was ſound dead on his knees, 


apparently in the poſture of prayer, 
| He had complained for ſome days of 


an aſthmatic affection, but it did not 
ſeem attended with danger. As he 
never married, he bequeathed his 


| moderate ſavings to his relations, ex- 


cept a certain ſum to the city of 
Aberdeen to be employed in the pur- 


chaſe of religious books for the uſe 


of the poor ; and he founded a bur- 
ſary (or exhibition) of five pounds 


ſterling per annum, to afſiſt in cdu. 


a ſtudent at the Mariſchal 
The burſary was to be ob- 


cating 
college, 


| tained on certain terms ſpeciſted in 
In the year 1769, he vikted Aber- 
deen, the place of his nativity, and 


his will, one of which was a perfect 
acquaintance with Vincent's cate- 
chiſm. 


In private life, Mr. Studen was 


courteous and affable; prone to give 
his opinions, and firm in all his reu- 


gious perſuaſions. To the poor he 
was as liberal of his money as of lis 
advice: he ſeldom, indeed, ſepa- 
rated the one from the other. His 


concern for them muſt have been {in- 
cere, for intereſt he could have none; 


aud hi generoſity muſt have been 
| pure, 


— — . y ö 
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pure, for he often gave more than he 
To ſuch 


retained for his on uſes. 
young men, eſpecially from Aber- 
deen, as were recommended to him, 
he acted like a father, or affectionate 
friend and tutor. Among men of ge- 


nius he cannot be claſſed : but in his 
greateſt labours he experienced no 


fatigue, and the utility of his literary 


projects will not admit of a diſpute. 


His Concordance was his favourite | 


work; and it is probable that the at 
tention he beſtowed upon it was ta- 
vourable to the ſtate of his mind, 
although it could not altogether pre- 
vent the return of that phrenzy which 


gave a certain colour to all his ac 


tions, and ſuggeſted to him thoſe 


whimſical plans of reformation, and 
thoſe hopes of ſuperiority, which were 


as uſelets to himſelf as unprofitable 


to others. In converſation and in 


EY IO TR 


writing his (tile was ſtiff and auk- 


ward. He does not appear to have 


had a prompt memory, and his words 


came flowly. In religion he pro- 


feſſed Calviniſm, as appears from the 


definitions in his Concordance of the | Wu 
words grace, faith, predeſtination, in the'ſtate, and that he has a vote 


in the government of his country, 


&c. But it muſt be added, that he 
had not an intolerant ſpirit, and often 
with ſeverity he cenſured the princi- 


ples and practices of narrow-minded 


men. During the greateſt part of 
his life in London, he joined in 


communion with Dr. Guyſe's Inde- 


pendent Meeting, in Great St. He- 


len's; but about the year 1761-2, | 
when age and infirmities obliged the 
doctor to reſign, and Dr. Stafford 


ſucceeded him, Mr. Cruden attended 


adminiſtered. 
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(. Concluded from page 790.) 


＋ HRE are many excellent arti- 


ficers in Sweden, in all kinds of 


trades and manufactures; tho? the 


would be ſtill more excellent, if they 
bad not a thouſand obſtacles to com- 
bat. Their chequed cloth, the ways 
they prepare their leather, the manu- 
facture of gloves, their aconomical 
turnaces, and many other works, are 
tuthcient proofs of their induſtry and 
activity. Some manuſactures in Den- 
mark exceed theirs, particularly thoſe 


of cloth, of ſilk, of printed linen, and 
hats. | 5 


The Swediſn peaſant, vigorons, 
active, and induſtrious, reaps the fruits 
of his labours for himſelf and his fa- 
mily, after deducting the tenths 
and his rent. If he is obliged to per- 
form ſome ſervices for which he gets 
no return, he conſoles himſelf witg 
the thought, that he is a member of 
a body which forms the fourth order 


bis idea gives an energy to his 


diſpoſition which is wanting in Den- 
mark. There, on the contrary, the 


ſtate of the peaſant is little diſtant 
from flavery ; he is chained to the 


foil which he labours for his lord, 
and is bound to perform ſervices 
which are unſpeakably grievous, and 
thus ſeems the molt miſerable of be- 
ings. This ſtate of ſervitude, join- 
| ed to his natural indolence, gives 
Dr, Conder on the Pavement, Moor- | 
fields, and went to Dr. Guyſe's meet- 
ing on the firit Sunday of every 
month only, when the ſacrament was 


him an air of humiliation, which his 
neighbour on the other fide of the 


Sound is totally free from. 
Hitherto, no one has followed the 


(who a few. years ago gave his pea- 
ſants their freedom) notwithſtanding 


the quadruple products of his lands, 
and the preſent wealth of thoſe very 
} peaſants, who were formerly as poor 


ang 
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and miſerable as their neighhours. ball that was repeated every evenig 


To perpetuate the memory of their 
benefactor, they have, laſt year, e- 
rected to his honour, a magnificent 
monument of Norwegian marble, ex- 
ecuted by the profeſſor of ſculpture 
Wiedefelt. This monument, on which 
thereisan inſcription in letters of gold, 
is placed in one of the Count's treed 


eſtates, about a league from Copen- 
hagen, by the fide of the great road | 


that leads to Elſineur. 


Notwithſlanding the ancient ani. 


moſity and jealouſy that reign be- 


tween the two nations, the Swediſh. 

© Handicraftſmen and manufacturers are 
greater wages than at home. 
they live ſoberly and economically, 


much encouraged in Denmark; they 
are found intelligent, ingenious, and 
indefatigable, and thoſe Danes who 
ſet on foot any enterpriſe, do them 
the juſtice to prefer them to their 


own countrymen, I ſaw a little co- 


lony from Scania, to the number of 
forty or fifty perſons, ſettled on the 


eſtate of a friend of mine, and who | 


were employed in clearing it. Treble 
the number of Danes were working 


moſt difficult operations, thoſe that 


required the greateſt attention, and 


which it was neceſſary to abandon to 


the {kill of the labourer, were al- 
ways given to the Swedes, by the 
inſpector, who was a native of Hol- 


ſtein. At reaping time too, the 
Swedes were preferred. 
ing and cutting of wood, the Daniſh 


foreſter employed bis own country- 


men as little as poſſible, and I was 


I obſerved that the 


convinced that he did right. A 


| Swede ſometimes performed as much | 
as three Danes, What ſurpriſed me 
ſtill more was, that as ſoon as the 


_ evening bell announced the ceffation 


their moſs-clad earthen huts, with 


their wives and children, where, as 


— — 


In the feil- | 
protection of the ſtate. Happy are 
they, when governed by kings who 


a relief from their toi}, they danced 


either to the found of a violin they 
bad among them, or to the ſinging 
of their wives or their daughters, a 


of labour, the Swedes repaired to | 


when the weather permitted; while 
the worn-out Danes retired either to 
drink brandy, or went to hed. At 
a little rural feaſt that was piven by 
my friend, the Scanians would not 
mingle with the reſt ; they retired 
to a corner of the field, where they 
diverted themſelves in their own 
way. The Daniſh muſic and Can. 
cing were too languid for them. 
They preferred their own quick ſleps 
and ſprightly airs. | 


BY In the ſpring ſeaſon, many Swedes 
come to ſeek employment in the 


iſland of Zeland, where they receive 
There 


and return at the approach of win. 


ter with the fruit of their labours, 


In this manner great numbers of 
men arrive, but ſtill more women, 


eſpecially when there are accounts 
of any new enterpriſe being {et on 


foot on the oppoſite coaſt. 
That this active and laborious 


race make good ſoldiers, cannot be 


doubted. Without mentioning the 
various wars Which the Swedes have 
{ſupported in their own, or in the 


neighbouring countries im the Jalt 


ages, thoſe under their kings Charles 
IX. Guſtavus Adolphus, Charles XI. 
and Charles XII. prove that they 
are brave, and always ready to ex- 
poſe themſelves for the glory and 


are able to direct their activity and 
their public ſpirit to agriculture, to 
commerce, and manufactures, and 


who employ the natural courage of 


| their ſubjects, only in the defence of 


the Rate, by making them conſider 
it as a common poſſeſſion, without 


dreaming of foreign wars, and far 


leſs of conqueſts. 


The lofſes which the kingdom 


| ſuſtained, both of men and moneys 
| even in its moſt glorious wars, ſhould 


teach the ſucceſſors of thoſe berveh 
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who have acquired an immortal name 
in the annals of Mars and Bellona, 
hut who are enrolled in characters of 
blood in thoſe of Sweden, thoſe 
Jofſes can only be repaired by en- 
couraging populacion and commerce, 
by means of ſtrict economy and a 
aciic adminiſtration. A celebra- 
tec Swediſh author, as an, evidence 
of the injury done to the population 
of his country by wars, cites the fol- 
lowing fact: During the laſt wi 
the company of Infantry raiſed in 
© the parith Skelleſta in Weſt Bot: 


© nia, confiſting of 128 men, was | 


' twice entirely renewed in one 
year.“ 

"Guſtavus Adolphus, the greateſt 
captain of his age, celebrated for the 
glory which he had acquired to the 
Swediſh arms, notwithſtanding the 
victories which immortalized him, 
conſidered a dee as the ſcourge 
of his country, = 


One day as a perſon was 4 


ing him on the progreſs he had made | 
Dutch, and German words are to be 
found in it. 


in Germany, and maintaining that 
his valour, his great deſigns and ex- 
ploits, were miraculous interpoſi- 
tions of providence ; that without 
bim the houſe of Auſtria would u- 
ſurp univerſal monarchy, and that 


then the proteſtant religion would | 


be extirpated ; that it was evident, 
ſrom the wonderful incidents of his 
life, that God had created him for 
the good of mankind; that his in- 

comparable courage was a viſible ef- 
tet of the divine goodnels, &c, :— 


Rather ay, replied the king, t that | 


*itis a mark of his anger. If the 
war I am carrying on be a remedy, 

it is worſe than the diſeaſe. 

* mark of the favour of God, when 


capacities. 
vereign, and his exceſſive paſſion 
' tor glory, making him deſpiſe 
peace, obliges him to deny it to 
his ſubjects ; he is like a torrent 


- 


| except in a few words. 
ved ſrom the ancient language of 


[ vinces. 
Tt ia 1 
| to the north by Odin himſelf;, but 

he beſtows on kings only ordinary li 
The ambition of a ſo- 


tha deſolates the paces age | 
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c which it paſſes, and as he carries 
* his arms as far as his wiſhes, he 
„ fills the world with terror, with 


© miſery, and confuſion.“ 


As to the warlike character of the 


Danes, the following are the words 


of one of their own hiſtorians. 


The Danes are not the ſangui- 


* nary, ſavage men that their anceſ- a 


© tors were, who thought themſelves 
© diſgraced when they died in their 
beds. 


The nation, however, has 
given proots of the contrary in the 
© molt calamitous wars. The de- 


© feats it has met with on land have N 
5 been repair ed by its victories at 


The language of Sweden i is radi- 


cally the ſame with that of Denmark 
and Norway. The difference con- 
| ſits only in diale& and pronuncia- _ 
tion, for the inhabitants of the three _ 
kingdoms underſtand one another, 


It is deri- 
Scandinavia, and many Scotch, 


It is ſaid, that the lan - 
guages of theſe countries, by their 


| copioulneſs and energy, eaſily run into 


poetry, which the Danes in Particular : 
are very fond of. 
In the times of Paganiſm, the 


Swedes mede uſe of particular cha- 
| racters, which they called Runor, or 


Runer, They engraved theſe cha- 


| raters on runic ſtones, which were 
raiſed above the graves of the an- 
cient Pagan heroes, and upon boards 


which ſerved as calendars, and which 
are ſtill uſed in the northern pro- 
Some authors maintain, that ; 
theſe characters were introduced in- 


it is the common opinion, that they | 


were taken from the coins and mo- 
numents of the ancient Anglo-Sax- 
ons and Franks. 


The greateſt part. 
of thoſe I have ſeen, conſiſt only in 


rude lines, wear 6b perpandientary, 
and horizontal. 


I have met, too, 
LW my. 


The Swedes in 


des 


my travels, with many of thoſe mo- 
numents, which conſiſt of a maſs of 
ſtones placed circularly aroundacent- 
ral one, ſuperior to the others in ſize. 

Though the higher ranks in Swe- 


Jen are enlightened and intelligent, 


the common people, eſpecially in the 


country, are exceedingly ſuperſtiti- 


_ pus, and attached to a number of 
abſurd cuſtoms, which are relicts of 
Roman catholic, or, perhaps, of Pa- 


an ſuperſtition. They believe much 


in ſorcery; fevers and other diſeaſes 
are treated with conjurations and 
magical words; ſome peaſants ima- 
gine, when a diſeaſe attacks their 


Cattle, that, by burying a portion of 


the dead beaſt in the field of their 
neighbours, they tranſmit the diſeaſe 
to his farm, and relieve their own 
Herd. Many are perſuaded, that the 


ſucceſs or failure of their crops, de- 
pend on the performance or omiſſion 


of a particular ceremony. Marriages 


are accompanied with a thouſand 


myſterious practices, as well as ly- 
 Ings-in, baptiſms, and burials. In 


the highland parts they believe in a 
genius who is benevolent or wicked 
according to circumſtances, who | 


lives under ground, and whom they 
are afraid of offending, by the omii- 
ſion of certain ceremonies practiſed 
in honour of him. e 


N general build their 
Houſes of wood, except at Stock- 
| Holm and in Scania. Thoſe of the 


_ Peaſants are made with beams 


of the fir tree, either ſquared or 
left as nature formed them, laid 


ends of which are adjuſted and 


flixed without nails by ſimple pins of 


wood, and the interſtices filled up 


with moſs; ſome holes are contrived | 


in them ſo as to ſerve for windows. 
The roof is made of thin planks of 
| birch wood, with the bark on, co- 


vered over with turf. The ſtove is | 


generally circular, built with brick, 


bb 
\ 


| horizontally above each other, the 


— — 


— 


out four feet high, and flat at top, 
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ſo as to allow one to lye upon 4+ 


beſide the ſtove is the chimney, which 
riſes above the roof, and is opened 


or ſhut at top by means of a co; 
board, to which there is a cord at- 
tached. In the chimney an iron 
crow holds a long ſplinter of $+. 
wood, which ſer ves as a candle. 
'Theſe houſes are generally divided 
into a kind of veſtibule, and a com. 


mon room, in Which the whole fa. 
mily ſleep, in beds ove above ano. 


ther, nearly as the cuſtom is in Veſt— 
phalia. The barns and ſtables are 


ſeparate from the houſe. In the poſt- 


houſes. there is another room deſti- 
ned for travellers, called the Stray. 
ger's chamber, which is kept neat and 
clean. When I was travelling in 
ſummer, I always found the floor 


covered with branches of the fire 


tree, cut into {mall pieces, a general 
cuſtom over all Sweden, even in the 
beſt houſes, which contributes to 
give the room a degree of freſhneſs, 


and diffuſes a very agreeable balſa. 


mic odour. The roof too, the ſtove, 
and the windows, are all garniſhed 
with branches of the birch tree, in 
order to attract the flies, which 


in Sweden abound in aſtonithing 


ſwarms. 

In Smoland, and in the mountains 
of Dalecarlia, the inhabitants build 
their houſes ſtill more rudely. They 
have but one window, or rather large 
hole, in that part of the roof which 
is expoſed to the ſouth. This win- 


dow, or hole, ſerves them for a clock. 


When the ſun ſhines upon a ſmall 


preſs at the fide of the window, they 


take breakfaſt, and when its rays 


fall upon the ſtove, they go to dia- 


ner. In theſe houſes there is but 
one bed, in which ſleep the maiter of 


| the houſe and his wife; all the relt 
lye on benches placed along the 
walls; theſe are covered with itraw 
or ſheep ſkins, and ſometimes, but 
rarely, with a mattreſs. i 

The houſes of ſome individuals 


they 


preps 
piece 
conſt 
if it 

ment 
differ 
bered 
houſe 
natior 
houſe, 
out th 
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the cities and in the country, are of 
wood, ſrom two to four ſtories high. 
Some of them have a very fine ap- 
pearance: in the towns they are ge- 
nerally painted of a reddiſh brown, 
and covered with turf; the roof in 
{me is compoſed of little pieces of 
wood, cut in the form of ſlates, and 
others are covered with tiles. 
Gothenburg, at Carlſeroon, and Fah- 


and ſome of them ſo much reſemble 
pear to be ſuch. The houſes look well, 
eſpecially in the country; many of 


them have the appearance of caſtles, 
and within they are magnificently 


of the gentry live in the country 


at pleaſure. 


] ſometimes amuſed myſelf at Co- 


penhagen, in a place appropriated 


tor the purpoſe, with obſerving the 
conſtruction of houſes that were deſ- 
ned for Norway or Iceland. An | 
apreement is made with an underta- | 
ker for a houſe of ſuch a height, 


length, and breadth, and with ſuch 


a number of rooms, at a ſtipulated 


price. Immediately the wood is 
prepared of ſeaſoned timber, the 


conſtructed z it is examined to ſee 
ment; it is then taken down, the 
tered, they are ſhipped, and the 


nation. I have ſeen many large 
houſes fabricated in this way, with- 


eee, 
In Scania, where there are as few 


4 


At 


lun, the houſes are very neatly paint- 
ec in the ſtile of thoſe at Sardam; 


bewn ſtone, that at firſt ſight they ap- 


from one year's end to the other, 
they endeavour to make their habi- 
tations as commodious and agreeable 
as poſſible. I have ſeen houſes that 
could be taken down and tranſported | 


pieces are adjuſted, and the houſe 
if it correſponds with the agree- 


ferent parts are marked and num- 


. Important Refletions on Spectacles, & 6. 


— — 


furniſhed. As the nobility chooſe | 
to reſide on their eſtates, and as ſome | 


Ut the aſſiſtance of the leaſt portion | 
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Dutch bricks are preferzed to. thoſe 
made in the country; the former 


being better burnt and leſs porous, 
they imbibe leſs humidity, and there- 


fore houſes built with them are 


not ſo liable to dampneſs. 


ee eee. 


Iinbertant Olfer vations concerning 
| SPECTACLES and READING GLaAs- 


L From Adams? © Efſay on Viſion.” 
Of VisvaL SPECTACLES, | 
HE natural defire of men in 
1 trade to increaſe their buſineſs, - 
and extend their fame, has in many 
inſtances been the origin of alterations 
and inventions, injurious to ſcience, 
and detrimental to the public. It is 
a deſire, to which all in trade are, 
from their ſituation, expoſed; and 
from which, it may be preſumed, no 
LS fo On 
To this defire we may, with pro- 
priety, impute the invention of viſuałk 


ſpectacles; and as pretences are ſel- 


dom wanting to juſtify that which in- 
tereſt adopts, the inventor endea- 
voured, by ſpecious reaſons, to at- 
tract the attention of thoſe who were 
not to be captivated by mere novelty. 

But the good ſenſe of the world, 
which always, in the long run, juſtly 
appreciates che value of every inven- 


tion, now leaves viſual ſpectacles to 


the neglect they merit; they are 
worn by few, but thoſe who, from 


long habit, have accuſtomed their 


eyes to theſe pernicious ſhades. 


Among the reaſons adduced by the 


| inventor, the following is that upon 
douſe ſails to the place of its deſli- | | SY OOO 
| namely, that as in teleſcopes, micro- 


which the greatelt ltreſs was laid, 


ſcopes, &c. we are obliged, by pro- 
per apertures, to cut off thoſe ex - 
traneous rays which tend to render 
the image confuſed; ſo, in the ſame 


wooden houſgs as in Denmark, ö 


manner, the quantity of light ſnould 
Pf be 


— 


8 FT. 


* 


length, a lens of five inches focus, 


was then anſwered, that the caſes 
were by no means analagous, and if 
they were, the reaſon alledged would 
operate againſt the uſe of viſual 
glaſſes; for as all lenſes bear an 
aperture proportional to their focal 


&hich is one of the ſhorteſt in general 


uſe, would bear a much larger aper- 


ture than the diameter of any ſpec- 
tacle eye; but there was ſurely no 


need of apertures to glaſſes, applied 
eloſe to the eye, whoſe pupil is formed 
by nature to adapt itſelf to every de- 


read is long, the head muſt be in 
continual motion, to ſee the words, 


perience and obſervation: by theſe I 


of a ſhorter focus than thoſe w 


gree of light; and we ſhould in all 


Caſes, leave the eyes as much as 


poſſi ie to their own exertions and 


uniform mode of acting. Conſidered 
as a ſhade or ſcreen, the horn rims 


of the viſual glaſſes are imperfect and 
detrimental; they are alſo inconve- 


nent in uſe; for if the line to be 


which are obſtrudted by the opake 


rim; to theſe, and many other rea- 
ſons which might be adduced, we 


may add the proofs derived from ex- 


am fully convinced, that they are in- 


Jurious to the eye, and that in gene- 
ral thoſe who wear them, uſe glaſſes 
ho wear 


the common ſort. 


If from the weakneſs of the eye a 


deep ſet, have the cleareſt and ſtrong- 


ent, put our hand over our eyes; by 
this we are inſtructed, that the beſt 
forms for a ſhade is one fitted to the 
projecting from it two 


eſt fight; and that whenever we find 


the light too ſtrong we pull down our 


eye-brows, and if this be not ſuffici- 


forehead, and 
or three inches. | 
It may not be improper in this 


| place to ſay a word or two reſpecting 
thades or icreegs for candles. I am 


bade be neceflary, let it be ſuch a 
done as is pointed out by nature: ſhe 
teaches us, that thoſe whoſe eyes are 


1 


— 
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Important Refieftions on SpeQacles, fc, . 
be adjuſted in ſpectacles. To this it 


— — 


bute to haſten the evils they are 


reading-glaſſes, (under whatever pre- 
text it may be covered, ) merely be. 
| cauſe they think, that the decay of 
their fight, and their advances m 
age, are leſs conſpicuous by uſing 8 
Teading-glaſs than ſpectacles. 


| they receive from the muſcles of the 


be very prejudical ro the ſight; there 
are purpoſes to which they may be 
applied with advantage, but then it 
ſhould be where their light is modi- 
| fied before it reaches the eye. 


variety of artifices, by which each 
individual endeavours to hide from 


eyes ought not in any caſe to 


in endcavouring- to fee by ity . 


clearly of opinion, that all opabe 
ſhades are detrimental to the eye, 48 
well from the very irregular reflec. 
tions of the light, from the paint on 
the inſide of them, as from the valt 
contraſt into which the eye is thrown, 
when it removes from the reflected 
light, that is, from an extreme of 
brightneſs to gloomineſs and oh. 
ſcurity. In the place of theſe, ] | 
would recommend a conical ſhade of 
white paper, moderately thick; this 
will throw a ftrong ſteady light own 
on the book, &c. it will preſerve the 
eye from the luminous brightneſs and 
glare of the candle, and not darken 
the room too much. Here I cannot 
refrain frem obſerving, that the clear 
white light of Argand's lumps muſt 


Theſe propenſities give riſe to a 


himſelf and others, what no artifice 
can conceal, and which every one 
can diſcover in all but himſelt; but 
then, theſe endeavours often contii- 


meant to conceal, Opticians have 
daily experience of the truth of thele 
obſervations, and they are in no in- 
ſtance more fully verified, than in 

the preference given by many 10 


It is evident, that the axes of 2 
: 


ſtrained, but that they thould be lett 
at liberty to follow the direction 


eye; but this is not the caſe when 2 
reading-glafs is uſed; for the ejes 


L 


eonſiderably ſtrained, and in a ſhort | 
time much fatigued; but there is 
another objection to the ute of read- 
ing glaſſes, which ariſes from the un- 
feadineſs of the hand, and the mo- 
fon of the head, which occaſion a 
perpetual motion of the glaſſes, for 
the eye endeavours to conform itlelf 
to each change, and this tender or- 


— 


tation: to thele evils we may add, 
the dazzling glare and irregular re- 
ſlection from the ſurface „f the glaſs, 
which ſo weaken the eyes, that thoſe 
who accuſtom themſelves to a read- 


e 


to take to ſpectacles, and to ule them 
much older than they otherwiſe would 
hae dene | | 
To this it may be added, that 
ſpectacles are preferable, not only as 
more conformable to the nature and 
action of the eye, but they are alſo 
more convenient; the ſpace between 
the face and the object is left open 
and free, and they are moved inſen- 
fibly by the natural motion of the 
head; they alſo ſhew objects more 
clear and more diſtinct than a broad 
lens, becauſe their glaſſes are thinner, | 
and placed exactly before each eye. 
To obviate ſome of theſe incon- 
veniencies, my father contrived a 
kind of ſubſtitute for ſpectacles, which 


are convenient for looking at any oc- | 


caſional object, and not injurious to 
the eyes. In theſe both eyes are 
uſed at once, without an effort; by 


being held near the eyes, the irre- 


gular reflections are avoided, and they 


are at the ſame time rendered ſteady, | 


by the ſlight preſſure of the middle 
bar at VVV 
To ſuit a given Eye with proper 
Spectacles, or to enable a given 
Eye to ſee diſtinctly at a certain 
R SEE 6 


For this purpoſe, a rule is deli- | 
vered by optical writers, which, 


tough it is good in theory; is liable | 


gan is thereby kept in continual agi- | 


— 
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Important Reflections on Spefacles, E 


Secondly, fix a 
the ſide of a room, exactly facing a 


poſed to the lens. 


to ſeveral exceptions in practice, par- 
ticularly as by exactly adbering to it, 
they would generally chooſe glaſſes 


of too great a magnifying power; 


but as notwithſtanding this defect; 


the data it requires may give uſeful 
information to the optician, for ſur- 
niſhing glaſſes to thoſe who live in 


the country, we ſhall inſert it here. 
EET RU l. 


To find a convex lens ſuited to a 


long ſighted eye, multiply the diſ- 
tance at which it is deſirable he ſhould 
| ſee with the ſpectacles, and divide 


ing - glaſs, are in a ſhort time obliged | the product, by the difference be- 


tween the two aforeſaid diſtances, the 


reſult is the focus required. 


| Thoſe who, uting ſpectacles, live 
at a diſtance from town, and think 


| thoſe they have are not accommodated 


to their ſight, may receive informa- 


| tion whether they can be better ſuited _ 
or not, by ſending any ſkilful optician 
the focus of the glaſſes in their ſpec- 


tacles, and the diſtance at which with 


ham they en 


Jo find the focus of a convex lens, 


or ſpectacle eye, firſt by the ſun's 
image, place the lens, ſo that its axis 


may be toward the ſun; then holding 


a paper behind it, the burning point 
or where the ſun's image is ſmalleſt, 


and where its limb is diſtincteſt, is he 


focus of the lens, and the diſtance 
from this point to the lens is the diſ. 


tance require. 


piece of paper on 


window, and remove the lens from 2 
this, till the images of the moſt diſtant 


objects out of doors are diſtinct, then 
the diſtance between the lens and the | 


paper is the required focal length: 


the images will be brighter the leſs 


the quantity of light is admitted into. 
the room, except what is directly op» 

The foregoing methods are ſuſſici- * 
ently accurate for common * | 
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5 all objects, 
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and reading - glaſſes, but not for lenſes 
of à long focus. 


Of Reavine Crassts: 
Though the effects of time are the 


certain and inevitable portion of all, 


who live to an advanced age, and 


are neither to be retarded by riches, 
nor prevented by wiſdom; yet ſuch 


are the weakneſſes of the human 
mind, and ſuch the partialities of 


ſelf-love, that we all endeavour to 


_ conceal, from ourſelves and others, 
the approaches of age; and no one 
likes to appear as haſtening to that 
bourne from which none bare re- 
tun ned. 


Of SpPECTACLES with coloured 
| GLASSES. 


It may be more difficult to decide 


upon the merit of ſpectacles with co- 


loured glaſs, than of thoſe with viſuals; 


| yet upon the whole, there is reaſon 
to think, that they are rather of diſ- 
ſervice than of any uſe to the eye, and 


that the grounds upon which it has | 
wore, the contralt between the ob- 


been ſuppoſed that they would be ad- 


vantageous to the ſight are weak and 


Ffallacious. 
Green glaſſes have been recom- 


mended on two accounts, firſt, be- 
cCauſe green is univerſally allowed to 


be one of the pleaſanteſt colours we 


leck at, and is found to ſtrengthen, | 


camſort and preſerve the fight; 
„ as they are ſuppoſed to 
weaken the impreſſion of the rays of 
light on the retina, and therefore to 


be well adapted to thoſe whole eyes | | 
a greater convexity; but as the con- 


are weak and tender. 


To the firſt reaſon, it may be ſuf. 
eien to anſwer, that though green 


is a pleaſant colour to look at, it is 
no means ſo to look through; for 


green glaſs, . appear. of a muddy yel- | 
low, tinged by a gloomy green; they | 
are, *howevet, not only unpleaſant, | 
but there art circumſtances attending 


e ule of them, which make it 1 l, 


Be: 


—_ 


when viewed through. | 
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probable, that they are prejudicial 
to the ſight, and have not the ten. 
dency which is generally attributed 
to them, of leſſening the action of 


the rays of light on the eye. 


After looking at the ſun for a ſhort 


time, ſhut your eyes, and you will, 


for ſome. time aſter they have been 
ſhut, continue to ſee his image: but 
its brightneſs will gradually diminiſh, 


_ aſſuming, ſucceſſively, colours leſy 


and leſs bright and lively, being firſt 
red, afterward yellow, then green, 
bin and laſtly, violet; now tueſe 
colours are attributed to the violent 


agitation excited in the retina, by the 
rays of light; the re. action and vi- 


brations produce the ſenſation of co- 


| lour, the rouge thoſe of red, the 


weaker thoſe of yellow, &c. Some- 
thing very ſimilar to this happens to 
moſt people, on their firſt wearing 


green glaſſes, for on taking them olf 
they generally find white objects tinged 
with red; a clear and ſufficient proof, 
that they. are not favourable to the eye, 


Further, unleſs they are continually. 


ject ſeen through them, and ſeen 


without them, mult be diſadvantage- 
cus in its effects; as contrary to that, 


uniformity, which we have already 


| obſerved, to be ſo neceſſary to the. | 


preſervation of the eyes, 0 
But there is a ſtill greater incon⸗ 
venience; the eye, by conſtant uſe, 
ſo habituates itſelf to them, as not 


to be able to ſee with eaſe in ſpecta- 


cles of another colour: now as the 
eye grows flatter, it wants glaſſes ot 


vexity increaſes, the green glaſſes 


become more opake, and thus leſs ſit 
for viſion, affording. leaſt aſſiſtance 


4 — 


when the by wants it molt. 
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Mons the many agreeable per- 
lonages whom Df. Moore, 8: 


A 
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roddces in his admirable work, Ze. 
juco, and which ſerve as a kind of | 
relief to the vicious character of his 
kero, is Mr. Steele, a young gen- 
tleman, whoſe uncle, Mr. Nathanael 
Transfer, had retired from buſineſs 
to a villa in the country.—“ Mr. 
Nathanael Transfer,“ ſays the doctor, 
bad made a large fortune in the 
city of London, where he was born, 
and where he lived bappily till the 
age of ſixty five. Mi. Transfer's 
5 may ſurely be called happy, ſince 
it afforded him the only 8 
which he was capable of reliſhing; 


tune increaſing every year; he had 
2 remarkably good appetite, reliſhed 
1 bottle of old port, and ſlept very 
ſoundly all night, particularly after a 
bottle of Burton ale. He might have 


continued ſome years longer in the 


the mind of man. 


thouſands of others, had begun to 
he had the plealure of finding his ſors | 


ſame ftate of tclicity, and perhaps 
had been conveyed to the other 

world in a gentle lethargy, without 

fickneſs, like a paſſenger who fleeps 

the whole way from Dover to Calais, 

had it not been for the importunities | 
of a ſet of people who called them- 
ſelves his friends; theſe officious per- 
ſons were continually diſturbing his 
tranquillity with ſuch ſpeeches as the 
fellowing: $ Why ſhould you, Mr. 

Transfer, continue to live all your 

life in the city, and follow the drud- 

gery of buſineſs like a poor man who 

bas his fortune to make? It is ſarely 
time for you to begin and enjoy a 

little eaſe and pleaſure after ſo much 
toil and labour. What benefit will | 
accrue to you from your great for- | 
tune, if you are determined never to 
enjoy it? Good God, Mr. Transfer, 1 
do you intend to ſlave for ever!— 
You certainly have already more 
money than you have any uſe tor.” 

This laſt aſſertion was unqueſtion- 
ably true, although the inference thoſe 
realoners drew from it was falſe. The 
fourth part of his fortune was a great 


— — 


- — — 


——— 
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importunity. 
mined to be a llave no longer; 


deal more thag Transfer had any vie | 
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for; gathering of pebbles, or aceu 


mulating pounds, would have been 


equally beneficial to him, if he could 


have taken an equal intereſt in the 


one occupation as in the other, and 
if he could have contemplated the 
one heap with equal ſatisfaQtion with 
the other. He had not the ſhadow of 
a wiſh to ſpend more than he did, nor 
the leaſt deſire of benefiting any of 


the human race by the fruits of his 


labour. But Mr. Transfer's adviſers 
had forgot the power of habit upon 
Transfer, like 


accumulate money as the means of 
enjoying pleaſure at ſome future time; 


and continued the practice ſo long, 


that the means became the end- the 
mere habit of accumulating, and the 


routine of buſineſs ſecured him from 
tedium, and became the greateſt en- 


joyment of which he was ſuſceptible. 
Not being aware of this himſelf, poor 
Transfer art laſt yielded to his friends 

«© Well, I am deter- 
10 

does not ſignify talking, ſays he, 1 
will begin and eey without any more 


loſs of time. 


He wound up his affairs with all ; 
poſſible expedition, gave up all con- 


| nexions in buſineſs at once, bought | 
| an eſtate in the country, with a very 
convenient houſe in good repair upon 


it, to which he went ſoon after, de- 
termined to reſt from his labours, and 5 
to take his fill of pleaſure. But he 


quickly found reſt the moſt laborious 


thing that he had ever exprienced, 


and that to have nothing to do, was 


the moſt fatiguing buſineſs on earth. 


n the courſe of buſineſs, his occupa- 


tions followed each other at ſtated 


times, and in regular ſucceſſion; the 


hours paſſed imperceptibly withour 
ſeeming tedious, or requiring any ef- 
fort on his part to make them move 
faſter. But now he felt them to move 
heavily and ſluggiſhly, and while he 
yawaed along. tis lerpentine be 
SES | an 
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and fringed parterres, he thought the 
day would never have an end. 


His houſe was at too great a diſ- 


tance from London for his city friends 
to go down on a Saturday, and 
return to town on Monday. 
neighbours in the country were 12no- 


rant of that circle of ideas which had 


rolled in his brain with little variation 


for the Jaſt forty years of his life; | 
and he was equally unacquainted with 


the objects of their contemplations: 
unleſs it was their mutual love of port 

weine and Burton ale, they had hardly 

a ſentiment in common with Mr. 
Transfer, who was left for many a 
tedious hour, particularly before din- 
ner, to enjoy rural felicity by him- 


ſelf, or with no other company than 


a few gods and goddeſſes which he 
Had bought in Piccadilly, and placed 
in his garden. They talk,” ſaid he 
to himſelf, of the pleaſures of the 


country, but would to God I had 
never been perſuaded to leave the la- 


bours of the city for ſuch woeful plea- 
ſures. O Lombard-ſtreet! Lombard 


ſtreet! in an evil hour did I forſake 


thee for verdant walks and flowery 


landſcapes, and that there tireſome. 
piece of made water. What walk is 
| fo agreeable as a walk through the | 


ſtreets of London? what landſcape 
more flowery than thoſe in the print- 
ſhops? and what water was ever 


made by man equal to the Thames? 


If here I venture to walk but a ſhort 


way beyond my own fields, I may be 


wet through by a ſudden thower, and 


expoſed to the wind of every quarter, 
before I get under ſhelter; but in 


walking through the ſtreets of Lon- 
don, if it rains, a man can ſhelter 
himſelf under the Piazzas; if the 
wind is in his face while he walks 
along one ſtreet, he may turn into 
another; if he is hungry, he can be 
reſreſhed at the paſtry ſhops; if tired, 
he can call a hackney coach; and he 
is ſure of meeting with entertaining 
company every evening at the club.“ 


2 


— 


accidentally 
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Such were Mr, Trauster's daf 
reflexions, and he was often tempted 
to abandon the country for ever, to 
return to Lombard-ſtreet, and I 


| aſſume his old occupations. 


His 


It is probable that he would have 
yielded to the temptation, had jt u 
been for an acquaintance w! 


4 
nich hy 
formed with the eu! 


of 


This nobleman, wha was very ſub. 


ject to the gout, lived almoſt con. 


ſtantly in the country. What on. 
tributed with his bad health to give 
him a diſlike to the town, was his 
fixed diſapprobation of the public 
meaſures at that time carried on, and 


his indignation at the conduct of his 


eldeſt ſon, who had accepted of a 
place at court, and voted with admi. 
VVV 

The earl reſided therefore ten 


months in the year at a very noble 
manſion in the middle of his eſtate, 


and at no great diſtance from be 
houſe which Transfer had lately pur- 
chaſed. After the death of the coun. 
teſs, his filter lady Elizabeth, a maiden 
lady of an excellent character, always 


preſided at his table, with whom mis 


ſervice, 


| 


Warren, the daughter of a navy 
officer, who had loſt his life in the 
reſided as a friend and com- 
FF 55 
The earl had often heard of a rich 
citizen who had bought an eſtate in 


his neighbourhood, and the whole 


country reſounded with the ſtyle in 


- which he had ornamented his garden, 
| and the peculiar charms of a little 


ſnug rotundo which he had juſt finiſh» 
ed on the verge of his ground, and 
which impended the great London 
VVV 85 

As Mr. Transfer fat one day in 
this gay fabric, ſmoking his pipe, 
and enjoying the duſt, the earl paſſed 


in his carriage, which, without bav- 


ing obſerved Mr. Transfer, he or- 
dered to ſtop, that he might ſurvey 
the new erection at leiſure, The 5 

| | | tre 
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tizen directly popped his head out at 
the window, and politely invited his 
lordſhip to enter, and he would ſhew 
him not only that room, but alſo the. 
other improvements he had made in 
| his gardens. | 

My lord accepted the invitation, 
and was conducted by Mr. Transfer 
over all this ſcene of taſte. The 
marks of aſtoniſhment which the for- 
mer diſplayed at almoſt every thing 
be beheld, afforded great ſatisfaction 
to Mr. Transter; the curn of whoſe 
converſation, and the ſingular obſer⸗ 
vations he made, equally e 
bis lordſhip. 

Pray, Mr. Transfer, ſaid he, 
pointing to one of the ſtatues which 
food at the end of the walk, | what 


— 


houre is that?” 

© That, my lord,” anfwered Tranſ- 
fer, that there ſtatue I take to be 
let me recollect - yes, I take that to 
be either Venus or Vulcan, but upon 
my word, I cannot exactly tell which. 
— Here you, James,”—calling to the 
gardener; is this Venus or Vulcan? 

That is Wenus,' anſwered the 
man: Wulcan is lame of a leg, and 
ſtands upon one foot in the next alley.” 
Les, pes; this is Venus, ſure 
enough,” ſaid Transfer, * though I 
waz not quite certain at firit.” 

Perhaps it is not an eaſy matter 
to diſtingniſh them,” ſaid the earl. ; 
„ Why, t they are both made of the 
ſame metal, my lord,” ſaid Transfer. 


© She ought to be bone of his bone, | 


and fleſh of his flelh,” reſumed the 
earl, for you know Venus was Vul- 
can's wife, Mr. Transfer.” 

* I am bound to believe ſhe was,” 
replied Transfer, * ſince your lord- 
ſhip ſays ſo.” 8 

* You have ſo many of theſe gods, 
Mr. Transfer,” ſaid the earl, * that 
it is difficult to be maſter of all their 
private hiſtories.” _ | 

* Itis ſo, my lord,” ſaid Transfer, ? 

* was a good while of learning their 


ſaid the earl, 
ing Out. 


| broth ex.” 


names, —but I know them all Pretty | 
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well now.—That there man, in the 
highland garb, is Mars. And the 

name of the old fellow with the pitch- 
fork is Neptune.“ 


_* You are now very perfect indeed, 


Mr. Transfer,“ ſaid the earl. 


At his departure, my lord invited. 


Mr. Transfer to dine with him the 
following day, introduced him to his 
ſiſter, and was ſo entertained with his 


converſation and manners, that he 


viſited him frequently, and often in- 


vited him to N houſe, where an 
apartment was kept tor him, to which 
he was made welcome as often as he 
found himſelf tired of his own home, 


which, to the earl's * ſatisfaQion, | 
was pretty frequently. 


Let even at N 


houſe, Me. | 


Transfer ſometimes had occaſion to 
| regret Lombard-ſtreet, particularly 


in the forenoons, and when the Wea- 
ther was bad. | 


One day, immediately ow breaks 


faſt, when there was no company but 


Mr Transfer—* It rains ſo furiouſly,” 
that there is no driv- 


How ſhall we amuſe our- 
ſelves, Mr. Transfer? | 


© Why, I ſhould think a "of 
pipe or two the pleaſanteſt way of 
paſſing the time in ſuch raw eilt 


weather,” ſaid Transfer. | 
Ves; that might do pretty well we 
for you and me, ſaid the earl; but 
as far as I recolle&, neither my ſiſter, 


nor this young lady, ever {moke.* 
„ If that is the caſe,” replied 
Transfer, we muſt think of ſome- 


thing elſe more to their taſte, for I 
ſcorn not to be agreeable to the la- 


dies.“ 


Have you got any thing new 4 [5 
g read to us, lifter? ſaid the peer. 


That might do for you and me, 
ſaid ſbe; © but perhaps. | 
| Mr. Transfer never reads.“ | 
Forgive me, madam,” ſaid Trans- 
ber. have no particular averſion to 
1 have ſometimes read for half 

an hour at a ſtretch ſince I have been 
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” ſettled 3 in he country, and I believe | * I confeſs that Was an obſtacle; | 
I could hold out longer, if I were not | cried lady Elizabeth, 
ſo apt to fall aſleep. | , © But ſhe was dying of a conſump. 
Some time after this, lady Eliza- tion, added Transfer, and 1 had 
beth expreſſed her ſurpriſe to Mr. | reaſon to believe that he wonld pro- 
Transfer, that as he was a batchelor, poſe marriage to my filter very ſoon 
he did not think of having ſome of | after his wile's death.“ 
his female relations to take care of Did his wife die as s he expected: 
his family, rather than a mercenary ſaid lady Elizabeth. _ 
houſekeeper. Les; that the did,” ſaid Tranſ. 
To this Mr. ener replied, fer; but ſhe might as well bare 
that he had been put very early to lived, for my ſiſter had ſecretly mar- 
buſineſs, and not being accuſtomed | 1ied the other three weeks before.” 
to his relations, he had never cared | That was unlucky indeed. But 
much for any of them, except his | what became of your ſiſter and her 
ſiſter, who had lived with him ſeveral | huſband? _ 
years in Lombard-ſtreet; and as he I never ſaw my ſiſter from the 
was then acco/tomed io her, he had | time of her marriage,” ſaid Transfer, 
good deal of kindneſs for her, but | © till after her huſband became a 
that ſhe had made an ungrateſul re- | bankrupt; for he broke within a 
turn for all his kindneſs. very few years.“ 
1 1 am ſorry for that,” ſaid lady Poor man!” cried lady Elis. 
Elizabeth, but I hope your ſiſter | beth; * but you ſaw your ſiſter alter 
did nothing very bad.“. her misfortune! 
Ves, but ſhe did, reſumed Tran. F e not help it, ſad 
fer; for ſhe actually married, with- | Transfer, for ſhe burſt in upon mes 
= ou; my approbation, a young man | begging that I wouldengage my cre- 
=_ of the name of Steele, with little for- dir for re-eſtabliſhing her huſband.” 
tune, and no experience in buſineſs, | Which I hope you did,” f. ud lady 
although ſhe knew that I had a very | Elizabeth. 
| war in man of eſtabliſhed credit inmy | As I had reſuſed to haves any 
N eye {or her, provided ſhe would only connexion with him, even when le 
\ have had a little patience.” was in ſome credit, your lady ſhip can 
Provided ſhe had liked the man | bardly ſuppoſe that I would begin 


you had in your eye, and provided | one after he was quite broken, faid 
he had liked her, you mean, Mr. | Transfer. 


Transfer, ſaid lady Elizabeth. As lady Elizabeth was a little 

Il beg your ladyſhip's forgiveneſs,” | ſhocked at this obſervation, ſhe made 

ſaid Transfer; * ſtill ſhe would have no reply. It was not in her power 

ſtood in need of a little patience.” to ſay any thing obliging on this o- 

Could not they have married | caſion, and it was not in her nature | 

when they pleaſed, if they were both | to ſay any thing harſh:—lſhe only 

es ns willing, and you deſirous of the was ſilent. Which the earl, who was 

matceh?' added the, preſent, obſerving, To be ſure, 

v 4 Il Iwasmoſt deſirous of the match,“ | Mr. Transfer,“ ſaid he, * that 1 is nt 
uh replied Transfer; but ſtill thare to be ſuppoſed. 34 25 


was an obſtacle.“ But yet, reſumed Transfer, as 


What obſtacle?' ſaid 3 . ſhe was my ſiſter, I told her that if 

_ 'The man I had in my eye for my ; {he would give up all Connexion with 

= 5 18 a wife ien * 8 her duſband, I was willing to receive 
; . ans er. 


her again into my houſe, and 477 1 


* 
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child out to nurſe at my own ex - 


pence.” 


« That was very fair on your part, 
ſaid the earl; * well, what reply did 


your fitter make to this?“ 


« Why, ſhe abſolutely refuſed, my 


lord; which is a pretty clear proof,” 
continued Mr. Transfer, of her 
loving her huſband, though he was a 
bankrupt, better than her own bro 
ther, of whom there was not the leaſt 
ſuſpicion to his diſeredit; for which 
reaſon I turned her away, refuſing 
politively to do any thing for ber 
buſband.“ 
Well, 
faid the peer. 


I heard afterward that they were 


reduced to great diſtreſs. But what 
are bankrupts to expect?' continued 


Transfer; and as for my ſiſter, the 
was not to be pitied, becauſe ſhe 


might have lived perfectly eaſy both 
in body and mind in my houſe in 


Lombard-ſtreet, if ſhe had taken my 
advice, and abandoned her huſband, 


and ſent her child to nurſe, or to : 


board in the country. 


Nothing can be more awe? laid ; 


the earl, © than that you have ated | 
like Fefe, and have done every 


thing for your ſiſter that could be ex- 


pected of you. But after all, what | —_ 

I S —_ 
Hs A relation of her hoſband!s hap- 4 82 N 
pened to die, and leſt him a ſmall 


became of her? 


eltate in Yorkſhire, of five or fix 


hundred a year; and as neither . 


nor my ſiſter, had any ambition, and 
were afraid of a new bankruptcy if 
they had ſettled in town; he retired 


to his ſmall eſtate, where he died a 


few years ago, leaving no other chil- 


dren but the ſon whom ſhe refuſed to 


ſend out to nurſe, and who has now 
arrived at man's eſtate,” 

Whereas, added the 4411. if 
the had followed your advice, and 


given him out to nurſe, ſhe might 


probably have had bim off her hands 
long ago. A. | 


——_—_— 


| 


to them. 


fer, * for moſt of thoſe children die 
before they arrive at the years of diſ- 
cretion, which is very well ordered, 
as they have nothing to live on.“ 


Well, but Mr. "Fronsfer,? re- 


ſumed the peer, do ws. ever intend 
to marry? —_ 
No, my lord, ; replied be; 8 4 3 
cannot ſay I doz—as I never was 

I am not much 


accuſtomed to a wife, 
inclined to matrimony; for through 


the whole courſe of my life I have 
| never found any thing agree with _ 
what became of them? | 


me, but what I am accuſtomed to.? 
© That is very wiſely obferved,? 


ſaid the earl; but this young man 


of courſe will be your heir? 


© Unqueſtionably,” anſwered Trans- 
fer; the young man never offended 
me; and as he is my neareſt of kin, 


[ ſhould be ſorry to do an unjuſt 


thing, and leave my fortune to any 
| other body. —No, no; he {hall have 
all at my death, but he muſt wait till _ 
then; beſides, it is ſo far lucky that 
it ſaves my making a will, to which 
I have always had an averſion; for 


this young man being my lawtul heir, 


there is no need to emplby an at- 
torney to leave him his due.“ 
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ages of the world, in thoſe 


happy times, when men were under 
no other reſtraint than what the har. _ 
mony and felicity of ſociety endeared 
To him had Fortune ben 

The country in i 
| which ſhe had en him, was adorned heine 


laviſh of her gifts. 


with untading verdure and unnume 
bered flowers. 


Locks grazed 1 in vallies through which 
5Hz 


die” 
Why, there is no knowing what 
might have happened,” ſaid Pranſ- 


— Dee — — — 


lived in thoſe. early f 


Whole foreſts of ce- 
dar and palm trees were his; his 


meau- , 
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pk unreſtrained youth ſoon made him 


meandered the fertilizing ſtreams; 
and he enjoyed all the pleaſures of 


8 primeval elegance and ſimplicity. It 


is ealy to imagine the felicity of Ze- 
min: for who on earth can be unſa 
tisfied with his lot, that attends to the 

voice of his internal preceptor'? But 


although the youthful Zemin was 
endued with a benevolent heart and 
a cheerful diſpoſition, yet the ardour 


deviate from the path of fectitude, 
led him into innumerable errors, and 
excited innumerable deſires. In ite 
happy ſtate he enjoyed he beheld 
nothing, at laſt, but inſipid uni- 
formity. New ideas and new withes 
incellantly ſucceeded. In ſuch a fitna- 
tion what can be done? Bountiful as 
Nature is, ſhe is yet ever too poor to 
ſatisfy the expectations of unreaſonable 
men. But diſguſt itſelf, by leading men 
to reflection, often frees them from 
the miſery of uncealing cravings. 
One day, as Zemin, fatigued with 
ie reveries of fruitleſs wiſhing, had 
dropped into a profound ſleep, Azor, 
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diſturb thy peace? Tell me, that 1 
may remove them.“ | 

* My life,” anſwered Zemin, ig 
a burden to me: the livelong day 
preſents for ever one unvaried ſcerie, 
In the ſylvan ſhades and enamclled 
meadows, I find nothing new: they 
no longer excite the pleaſure with 
which I once beheld them. Eventle 
charms of Selima have loſt all their 
attractions; tor ſatiety has long fuc- 
ceeded to enjoyment. My  heurt 
feels an undeſcribable vacuity. O 
benevolent genius, for ſuch you ap- 
pear to be, transform theſe iwfipid 
{cenes into a country like that which 
the celeſtial] beings inhabit; that in 
the endleſs variety and voluptuoufuels 
cf my pleaſnres 1 may enjoy unutter. 
able and undiminifbed ecſtaſy.“ 

He had ſcarcely uiteredtheſe words, 
when be fainted away at the feet of 
Azor. The whole country, in an 
in ſtant, aflumed a new appearance, 
Nature all around confeſſed the crea» 


The tranſlucept ſtreams of Tivoli, 


the ſpirit to whoſe care the king of 
the genii has entruſted the whole 


earth, undertook to reſcue the yonth 
from his deluſion, by the imaginary 
ſcenes and ideal events of a dream. 

In a dream then was Zemin re- 
clined at the foot of a cedar, on the 
ſummit of a lofty mountain, whence 
He could ſurvey his poſſeſſions ex- 
tended far around. But, inſtead of 
viewing them with delight, he burſt 
znto bitter complaints; when, on a 
ſudden, his eyes were dazzled with a 


the luxuriant woods of Tarentum, 
and the fragrant bowers in which 
Venus and Adonis repoſed on a bed 
of roſes, were imperfect repreſenta» 


this new Elyſium. . 
Zemin recovers from his ſwoon, 
and looks around him with aſtoniſh- 


ment. He is ſeated on a bed of vio- 
thouſand flowers, watt fragrance to 


lightful groves, where unwonted har. 


light ineffably ſplendid. From the ] mony inceſſantly ſalutes his ears, and 


ſky deſcended a cloud, variegated 
with gold and azure, which diffuſed 
around the moſt exquiſite ſragrance. 
On the cloud appeared a celeſtial 
form, whoſe benign looks prevented 
the terror which his ſudden appear- 


ance might have excited. It was the 


| benevolent Azor, who, without mak- 
ing himſelf known, ſpoke thus to 
Zemid: What melancholy thoughts 


his epraptured eye knows not where 
to reſt, Thus, after the perils of a 
tedious voyage, with what ecſtaſy 1 
the worn out mariner filled, when the 
Canary Iflands, ſo juſtly ſtyled the 
fortunate, appear unexpectedly to his 
view: when he ſees yer afar the 
luxuriant beauties of their hills, and 
when the land breezes waft to him 


| the delicious redolence of their mewn 


tive power of the celeftial meſſenger. 


tions of the richly varied beauties of 


lets; the balmy Zephyrs, trom ten 


him. Riſing, he walks through de- 
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and the melodious notes of their plu- his applauſe. What can I have left: 


my natives. —Zemin is loſt in the 
exſtaſy of delight and admiration; 
ſometimes he is all eye; ſometimes 
he is all ear. On a ſndden, ſeven 
nymphs, charming as the houris of 
paradiſe, appear betorehim, All the 
beauties of the landicape now fade in 
the eyes of the enamoured Zemin. 
The nymphs flee before him to ſome 
diſtant thickets, He purſues them 


with all the ardour of defire; nor 


does be long purſue in vain. Who 


row ſo bleit at Zemin ? Happier than 


the ſon of Priam, his tranſports are 


not confined to a fingle Helen. Seven 


youthful beauties, cach with charms 
peculiar toherſelf, allure him by turns 
with all the attractions of variety, 


But ſcarcely were eight days ſpent 


in this dream of rapture, when the 
moments began to creep ſtuggiſhly 
on. New defires, more impetuous 
than the former, now agitated the 


boſom of the reſtleſs Zemin. Tear 


ing himſelf from the arms of his 
pymphs, he retired to the embower- 
ing ſhades, that he might vent his 
complaint to the ſolitary echo. Un- 


happy Zemin,? he exclaimed, * when 


art thou to enjoy ſerenity and peace? 
What felicity canſt thou hope for, if 


Pleaſures is thus ſucceeded by ſatiety 
and diſpuſt ? I have certainly miſ. 
taken the objects of deſire, I feel 


— — 


my withes extend beyond the enjoy- 
ments of ſenſe. How inglorious is 
it to ſpend my life thus in indolence 
and inactivity! My views expand; I 
feel myſelf formed for nobler pur- 
ſuits. J am deſtined to vie with the 
moſt celebrated heroes, and to obtain 
mmortal renown by ways unknown 


to the voluptuary. I will no longer 


be impriſoned in a myrtle bower, in 
an obſcure corner of the earth, un- 
heard of and unknown. Ah? if 
Azor would once more be propitious! 
Never till now bave I experienced a 


to kiſs the ſootſteps of the throne; 


Celire worthy either of myſelf, or of 


| to wiſh, when I ſhall once ſee my 
territories as boundleſs as my deſires, 
and my power formidable to my ſub- 


jects? How delightful will it be to 


conſider myſelf as the lord of man- 
kind, a god upon earth, hurling the 


thunder with one hand, and diſpenf- 
ing bleſſings with the other !' f 
An inviſible arm, at this inſtant, 


| lifted Zemin up, and bore him ſwiftly” 
through the air. 


He faw before hin! 
an extenſive country, interſected with 
toreſts of lofty cedars. Sea like ri— 
vers ruſhed down the mountains, and 


were diſtributed into innumerable ca- 


nals, which conveyed all the bleſſings 


of opulence and plenty throughout 
Zemin was ſtruck with 


the empire. 
the extent and population of the c1- 


| ties, whoſe magnificent turrets roſe _ 
in the nudſt of fertile plains. © All 
theſe,” ſaid the inviſible genius, are 


thine.” The heart of Zemin, exulted, 
in behelding the vaſt countries, of 


which he was to become the fole 


ruler. When Azor alighted on the 
earth, Zemin found himſelf at once 


in the midſt of a venerable aſſembly 
of ſages and heroes, who, before he 
could recover from his aſtoniſhment, 


_ proclaimed him unanimouſly their ſo- 
the enjoyment of the moſt exquilite | ve 


vereign. He beholds, in a moment, 


a whole nation proftrate at his feet, 


while the air reſounds with acclania” 


| tions. A troop of warriors conduct 
the new monarch to a 


magnificent. 
palace: his ſubjects repair in crowds 


and innumerable camels bring as 
"preſents, the riches of the provinces, . 


the gold of the ifles, and the fragrant. 
ſpices of Arabia. 1 

Zemin was delighted with the war- 
like ſound of the trumpet, and alt: 


the parade of military pomp. He. 


marches at the head of a fine army, 
attacks ſome of the princes whoſe do- 


minions border on his own, and de- 
feats them with great ſlaughter. Th. 
acclamations of triumph, 
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and the 
groans 
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groans of the wounded and dying, are 
muuſic to his ears. Elated by victory, 


K the conqueror haſtens to deluge ano- 
ther nation with blood; and he ad- 
vances with rapid ſteps from conqueſt | 


to conqueſt. Yet ſtill is Zemin un- 
ſatisfied. Although all the nations 
around him are ſubdued, he is tor- 
tured by the reflection, that there ill 


exiſt others, who had not yet experi- 


enced the invincible power of his 
arms. He even ſorms the with, re- 
corded of another conqueror, who 
lived many ages aſter him, that Hea- 


Feen had created other worlds for him 


to ſubdue. At length, among the 
millions of ſlaves who were abject 


enough to worſhip him, he found a 


few illufirious ſages, who had the 
magnanimity to recall him to the du- 
ties of humanity, by propoſing tohim 
a mode] for princes in the example of 
the Deity, who is all powerful only 


that he may do good. Zemin would 
| How, 
indeed, can Wiſdom ſecure the atten- 


not hearken on their counſels. 


tion of him who is deaf to the elo- 
quence of tears, and to the cries of 
ſlaughtered innocence? But the down- 
fall of this hero was at hand. A 
powerſul nation, that had long en- 
Joyed the bleſſings of liberty and in- 


dependence, excited his ambition. 


Fighting for all that was dear to citi- 


zens and men, this heroic nation | 


flirſt ſucceſsfully reſiſted his attacks, 
and at laſt totally defeated him. 
Zemin, compelled to fly, ſaved him- 


ſelf with difficulty from the juſt fury 


of the victors. The late deified hero 


perceives at laſt, that he is but a 


man. After inexpreſſible fatigue, he 
finds himſelf in the middle of a val- 


13 ley, ſurrounded by loſty mountains, 


where the ſtillneſs of the place invites 


aim to repoſe. He ſits down by the 


ſide of a fountain, where ſolitude, 
and this ſad reverſe of fortune, lead 


dim to ſerious reflection. 
5 Ahl Zemin, ' ſaid he, how haſt 
ou been deceived by viſionary hopes 


l 
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per ſphere. 


Whither now are fled thoſe: dreams of 


_ greatneſs, that made thee imagine 


thyſelf a god upon earth? Wretch 
that thou art, in what miſery has thy 
own folly involved thee! Cruel Azor, 
didſt thou not know, that my requeſt 
if granted, would be fatal to me? 
Ye happy tenants of the foreſt, how 
freely do you range throuph your 
native ſhades, unenflaved by the 
paſſions that for ever agitate lordly 


man! Proud Reaſon cannot beſtow 


upon him, what .fimple Inſtin& ſo li. 
berally gives to you—the {ſweet en- 


joyment of all the bleſſings of which 


parental Nature is ſo laviſh!! _ 
At- this inſtant, a gaudy butterfly 
perched on anadjacent flower, A while 
he beheld it fluttering, with fickle 
pleaſure, from the role to the lily, 
and from the lily to the roſe. * Oh! 
Azor,* exclaimed Zemin, * twice 


| haſt thou too readily granted me the 


requeſt that was to be ſo fatal to me. 
Hear me, for the laſt time, when 


J atk what will enſure my ſelicity. 
In the low ſtate to which 1 am re- 
duced, Ienvy the lot of a contempti- 
ble inſet, To the miſery of being 
maſter of the world, and the flave of 
my own delires, 1 now preter the 
| pleaſure of roving among the beauties 


of Flora. Transform me then into 
a butterily.'—His body initantly 
dwindles into the ſhape of a worm; 
and four painted wings diſplay their 
beauty to the ſun. The ſoul of Ze 
min is aſtoniſhed to find itſelf con- 
fined within fo ſmall a ſpace ; but his 
delires are now more moderate: they 


are gratified with more eale ; and 


they do not lead him beyond his pro- 
The new butterfly, eager 
to try bis wings, leaves the flower, 
then ſuddenly alights, riſes again, 


and ventures with caution into an 


element to which he had never been 
accuſtomed. - With ecſtaſy he enjoys 


the ſweet perfumes that are exbaled 
by a' thouſand flowers. 


But while 


hovering over their numberlels beau- 
| | dies; 


Remarkable Inſtance of the Force of Habit. 


ties, and declaring his tranſports to 


them, a cruel enemy to the inſet | 


tribe, a rapacious crow, ſeized him 
in her bill, to carry him for food to 
her young. 55 3 

The fear of death had ſuch an ef- 


ſect on Zemin, that he awoke. He 


looked around him, and was over- 


joyed to find, that the danger to 
which he had been expoſed was but 
à dream. He finds himſelf in bed, 
by the ide of Selima, who never ap- 
peared more beautiful than now. 
Zemin, reflecting on his dream, was 


aſtoniſhed to find thoſe deſires ſo. 


clearly pictured in it, by which his 
boſom had been {ſo often agitated. — 
Yes,” cried he, it is ſome bene- 
volent ſpirit, perhaps Azor himſelf, 
that has deigned to procure for me 
this inſtructive viſion. His guardian 
cars has performed during fleep, what 


could not have been effected while the | 


faculties were awake, and the body 
had all its influence over the mind, 


has hitherto been vothing but the 


dream of a foul diſordered by error, 


and in a ſtate of abject ſlavery to the 
tyranny of the paſſions. What new 
and nobler thoughts ſpring up in my 
mind! How little now do all the 
grandeurs of the world appear! Why 
have I been ſo long a ſtranger to the 


1 


am convinced, at laſt, that my life 


truly ſublime views that now elevate | 


my ſoul ? O Eternal being, guide my | 


footſteps by the light of thy unerring 
wiſdom ! Already do the miſts of 


error that veiled thy attractions vaniſh. 


before me. Beauteous Selima, with 
pleaſure do I return to thee. 
torth I ſhall conſider my own heart 


Self. command, not the conqueſt of 
others, ſhall be my duty and delight; 


for vain and viſionary are all the joys, 


but thoſe which piety and virtue, 


Hence- 


temperance and moderation, content - 


went and a grateful heart, never fail 
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A Remarkable Inſtance of the Force 


of Habit. 
T 


HE celebrated. John Erneſt 
de Biron, Duke of Courland, 


was the ſon of a goldſmith, and was 
| deſtined by his father for the pro- 


feſſion of a notary. Having acquired 


all the knowledge neceſſary for this 


employment, he began to be tired. 
of living in a ſmall country town, 
and reſolved to take the firſt oppor- _ 


tunity of quitting it. Baron de 
| Goertz happening to ſtop at that 
town on account of the unexpected 
death of his ſecretary, Biron had an 
opportunity of offering his ſervices _ 
to him, and the Baron being taken 


with his perſon and accompliſhments, 
carried him along with him to Stock- 
holm, where the knowledge he had 


of different languages, and his rea- 


dineſs in reading and copying all 
kinds of characters, rendered him 
extremely ſerviceable to his employ- 
er. As he had been accuſtomed from 
his infancy to handle old charters, 
titles and deeds, moſt of them on 


parchment, he had contracted a ha- 


bit of always keeping ſome of them 
in his mouth while he was writing, 


and however giſegreeable the taſte 
may be ſuppoſed, he inſenſibly found 
great pleaſure in it, as happens to. 


thoſe who accuſtom themſelves to- 
chew tobacco. This habit becom-:+ 


ing a ſtrong deſire, he was never 
without ſome bits of old vellum in 
his pocket, which he cut properly 


for chewing, and as his various oc» 
cupations placed him continually in - 


| the midi of abundance of public writ- 
as the only empire I have to govern. | 


ings, he eaſily found enough to gra- 


tify this ſingular paſſion. 


One day, while employed in the _ 
office of Baron de Goertz, upon 


| Come diſpatches of importance, his 
_ appetite for parchment was awaken» 

ed, and having obſerved a piece 
quite covered with ſmoke lying on 
the corner of a table, without 


fare, 
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ther reflection he put it between his 
teeth, that he might indulge him- 
felf in ſucking its delicious juice; 
but being intent upon his buſineſs, 


the pleaſure he enjoyed made him 


forget what he had to fear. After 
three or ſour hours application, 
finding himſelf more at leiſure, he 
perceived not only that he had the 


parchment ſtill in his month, but | 


that having chewed it fo Jong and 
without mercy, he had reduced it 


to ſuch a ſtate that it was entirely 


defaced and disfigured. Having 
opened it with great eagerneſs to 
Tee what it contained, he was great- 
ly ſurpriſed and alarmed to diſcover 
by afew of the characters which had 


eſcaped the ravage of his teeth, that | 


it was a piece of the utmoſt impor- 


tance reſpecting Livonia, which was 
the ſubject of a very warm diſpute 
between the King of Sweden and 
As ſoon as he | 
found his miſtake, he gave himſelf | 
vp for loſt; his imagination could 


the Czar Peter. 


not deviſe any excuſe, and he was 
plunged into the utmolt deſpair, 
when his maker entered the apart- 
ment. The Baron found him with 
the fatal parchment till in his hand, 
and thinking that he perceived in 
his countenance and looks extraor- 
dinary ſigns of embarraſſment, cu- 


riofity prompted him to enquire into 


this myltery; but he was greatly 
aſtoniſhed, when in'<aſting his eyes 
upon the parchment, he diſcovered 
by ſeveral marks that it was one of 
the molt important and neceſſary 


pieces in his poſſeſſion. The firſt 


emotions. of his paſſion not permit- 


tiag him to make any enquiry, or 


to hear the excuſes of his ſecretary, 
he concluded that Biron had been 
hribed by the Muſcovite miniſter to 
tray him; he therefore loaded him 
weich reproaches, and inſtantly or- 
dered him to be conducted to jail. 
hen Biron was at liberty to re- 
fest upon his 


— — 


— 


misfortune, though 
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he could find nothing that rendores 
him really guilty, the preſumption 
againſt him being of ſuch a natute 
that it could never be conſtrued into 
a proof, he conceived that his zuin 
was inevitable, and he thought Je 


of vindicating himſelf, than of Pres 


paring for his laſt moment. However, 


as a candid acknowledgment of hig 


fault could not be in the leaſt pre. 
judicial to him, he reſolved to relate 
the whole affair ſimply, though he 
had little hopes that his judges would 
believe him to be ſincere. Four of 
the maſt venerable ſenators of Stock. 
holm, after reproaching him with 
his crime, exhorted him to make a 
full confeſhon of the correſpondence 
he had kept up with the Muſcovites; 
but all they could draw from him 
was an account which he gave with 
tears in his eyes, of the manner in 
which he acquired a habit of chew- 
ing old parchment. However weak 
this defence might appear, his ſim- 
ple and unaffected air made a 
ſtrong impreſſion on one of the old 


ſenators, whoſe experience enabled 


him to diſtinguiſh the ſigns of in. 
nocence and integrity. Examining 
him with more minuteneſs, he re- 
marked, that while writing his de- 
polition, and intent upon giving an- 
ſwers to the queſtions which were 
aſked him, he ſtretched out his 
hand every now and then towards a 
writing deſk which was upon the 
table, and drew from it ſeveral ſlips 
of old parchment with which it was 


| lined, and by a kind of motion that 


appeared to be habitual, put them 


into his mouth. This circumſtance 


made the ſenator conclude, that 


there was more probability in his 


relation, and on that account he in- 


| terrogated him reſpecting his birth, 


and the force of this habit, and de- 
fired him to mention ſome inſtances 
of it, and to prove them. Happily 


| for the priſoner, he had in his pockets 


rolls of 


a great number of ſmall 
5 parch.- 


*. 


Remarkable Fnflance of the Force of Habit. 


parchment, which he inſtantly pro- 


duced. Their ſhape and their ſmell 


both agreeing with the idea which 
be had given of them, the ſenator 
from being his judge became his de- 
fender, and his character being 
eſtabliſhed by other teſtimonies re- 
ſpeting his conduct and connections, 
Baron de Goertz was among the firſt 
to ſolicit ſor his liberty and pardon. 

However, whether it was that he 


feared leſt his weakneſs ſhould again 


expoſe him to ſome new embar- 
raſſment, or that he was diſguſted 


with the ſingularity of this adven- 
diſmiſſed him from his 


ture, he 
ſervice, after rewarding him libe- 
rally for what he had done. As there 


was little probability that a man re- 


jected by the miniſtry in ſo public 
2 manner, would find any opportu- 


nity. of eſtabliſhing bimſelf in Swe- 


den, the unfortunate ſecretary de- | 


termined to quit it, and retiring to 


Courland, where his diſgrace was 


not known, he engaged himſelf with 
the firſt man of buſineſs that choſe 
to employ him. 
conducted him by the hand, intro- 


Fortune, who ſtill 


ä 8 


« —_ 


duced him to the Receiver-general 


of Mitau, a man fond of pleaſure, 


and who for ſome time had been 
looking for an expeditious writer, 


who might eaſe him of his burden, 
and take upon him the principal fa- 
tigue of his laborious occupation, 
Finding that Biron was every way 


ſuited for his purpoſe, he received 


him as his ſecretary, and in this 


new employment he diſplayed ſo 


much ſkill and afliduity, that he 


gained the eſteem and affection of 
his maſter; but he ſtill retained that 


fatal habit which had rained him in 


Sweden. The Receiver having one 


day ſettled his accompts, returned 


with a receipt figned by the Duke 


of Courland; and conſidering it as 


a thing of the utmoſt importancæ, 
eſpecially as his enemies had taken 


advantage of his turn for gaiety, to 


op him of diſhoneſty and diſlipas 
A 


— 


— 


obliged him to leave Sweden. 


danger. 


tion, he delivered it to his feere- 


tary, enjoining him to lay it up, and 

to preſerve it with great care. * 
Though this paper had not thoſe 

qualities which could excite his old 

appetite for parchment, nevertheleſs 


as an interval of ſome years had ef- 


faced the remembrance of his for- 
mer diſgrace, through abſence f 
mind and the force of habit, he put 
it between his teeth, which in a 


little time entirely deſtroyed the 


Duke's name, in which all the value 
of the paper conſiſted. The ſecre 


tary was not. long in diſcovering his 


error, but it was too late to repair 
it. He conceived it to be of greater 


importance than it really was; and 
recollecting his adventure at Stock- 


| bolm, was fully convinced that he 
was about to be expoſed to the ſame 
A little reflection, however. 
enabled him to profit by the paſt. 
A ſuſpicion of treachery being whar 
he had chiefly to dread, he reſolved 
to anticipate, by an open confeſlion, 
any enquiry that his maſter might 
make, and in the hopes of exciting 
compaſſion, and of meeting with, 
greater indulgence, he began by re- 
lating the unlucky event which had 


The Receiver readily compre- 


| 
| 


hending the cauſe of his misfortune, 
and conſidering it only as a ſubje& 
of laughter, becauſe he was certain, 
of eaſily repairing the lofs, took 
pleaſure in prolonging a ſcene which 
appeared to him highly ludicrous. 


At length, after comforting him by 
freſh teſtimonies of his confidence, 


he thought only of purſuing ſuch 
meaſures with the court as were ne- 
ceſſary for his own ſecurity, and in 


the account which he gave the Duke 


of all the gireumſtances of the af- 
fair, he did ſo much juſtice to the 
merit of his ſecretary, that the Duke 
was inſpired with a deſire of ſeeing 
him. His figure, and the converſa- 
tion of a few moments, procured | 
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bim the eſteem of that Prince, and 
this daily increaſing he at length 
ſucceeded his maſter, by the favor of 
Anne Ivanowna, his ſpouſe, whoſe 
favour he had gained by his great 
ability and talents.“ | 
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985 Rules for Predicting Changes of the 


Weather, by the Barometer. 
Communicate by Mr. V. Toner. 


it HE riſing 'of the mercury | 


preſages, in general, fair 


weather, and its falling, foul weather, | 
as rain, ſnow, high winds and ſtorms. 
29, In very hot weather, eſpecially 


if the wind is ſouth, the falling of 
the mercury foretells thunder. 

zd. In winter the riſing preſages 
froſt, and in froſty weather, if it falls 
three or four diviſions, there will 


follow a thaw; but if it riſes in a con- 


BWnued froſt, ſnow may be expected. 
1b. When foul weather happens 
ſoon after the falling of the mercury, 


expect but little of it; and the ſame 
infer, if fair weather ſucceeds ſnort- 


ly after its riſe. „ 
5th. When the mercury continues 


to riſe for two or three days before the 


foul weather is over, expect a conti- 
nuance of fair weather to follow. 


widow of Frederick William, the 
former Duke. Being a great favou- 
rite with that Princeſs, ſhe appointed 


him at her death, Regent of Ruſſia; 
but in 1741, he was diſgraced, and 


condemned to loſe his head. This 
rigorous ſentence was, 

mitigated, and he was baniſhed into 
Siberia. In 1762, he was recalled 
dy Peter III and the year following 
Vas put in poſſeſſion of his Duchy, 
Biron died on the 28th of Decer 
4773, at the age df eighty two. 


Rules for predicting Changes of the Weather. 


“ John Erneſt de Biron, or rather 

Bien, was made Duke of Courland, in 
1737, by the intereſt of the Czarina | 
Anne, niece of Peter the Great, and 


however, 


6th. In fair weather, when the mer. 
cury falls much and low, and conti. 
nues ſo for two or three days before 
the rain comes, then expect much 
wet, and probably high winds. 
Ith. The mercury generally riſes 
very faſt after great ſtorms of wing, 
when before it was very low. Dr. 
Halley mentions that he once obſery- 
ed it to riſe an inch and a half in 
{ix hours, after a long continued ſtorm 


of ſouth-welt wind. 


Bth. The unſettled motion of the 
mercury indicates uncertain or chauge- 
— es 
The words on the plate are not 
ſtrictly to be adhered to, though they 
will in general apree, for the height 
of the mercury does not fo much in- 


| ther the mercury is actually riſing or 
falling, obſerve, SIP 5 


" . 


dle) it is then riſing. 


ſtationary. 


are not unworthy of regard. 
on ſoutherly or weſterly winds. 


| ceeded by rain till the wind changes 
ſoutherly. 5 
zd. A continuance of rain from 


| ſettled fair weather, before the wind 


dl. 


1 


, 


| dicate the weather as its motion up | 
and down; to know therefore whe. | 


1ſt. If the furface of the mercury | 
| is convex, (ſtanding high in the mide | 


24d. If the ſurface is concave, (ſtand- 
ing low in the middle)it is then falling. 
zd. If the ſurface is plain, or a lit- | 
tle convex, it may be conſidered as 


4th. A ſmall ſhake of the tube will 
ſometimes bring the mercury to its 
approaching height. } 
Ihe foregoing rules are chiefy to 
be depended upon; but the following 


iſt. The greateſt heights of the | 
mercury are on eaſterly and north» | 
eaſterly winds, and its loweſt ſtations 


2d. A continuance of fair weather, 


the wind being in the north, and the 
mercury high or riſing, is never ſuc* | 


| the ſouth, is ſcarce ever ſucceeded by 


r ˙ ¹LN‚X 45 ea; 02... 


changes either to the. weſt or ſome | 
. 
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Deſcription of Coalbrookdate. 


4th. If the mercury falls when 


the wind is full ſouth, it ſcarcely ever 


fails to be a ſign of rain. 


5th. If it is going to be cold, froſ. 


ty, or foggy, it riſes pretty high; but 
it going to be windy or tempeſtuous, 
it will then fink very low, and as ſoon 
as the firſt ſtorm is over riſe again 
apace. | | ro 
The barometer never fails to ſhew 
the true cauſe of the alterations of 
the weather, and we are thereby prepa- 
red to expect them; but it may tome- 


times happen, that the column of | 
mercury will not alter its altitude | 
agreeably to the foregoing rules, for | 
when the atmoſphere is charged with | 


more aqueous matter than it can dif- 
ſolve (the atmoſphere is known to 


be a diſſolvent medium) the ſurplus will 


form clouds, and ihefe produce ſhow- 
eis of rain when the mercury ſtands 
very high; and for the contrary rea- 
ſon, there may be ſometimes no rain 
when the mercury is very Hab. Hence 7 
it follows, that we are generally ſa- 


| tified by the barometer what wea- | 


ther we may at all times probably 
expect, though ſometimes the con- 
trary may happen, and a general 


monitor (to any wile man) is better | 


than none at all. 


the [ron Bridge over the Severn. 


1 valley of Coalbrookdale is 
1 fitnated in Shropſhire, eaſtward 
of Wales. It is ſomewhat narrow, 
and is watered by the river Severn. 
the manufacture of iron in England. 
You go to it through Suben e 
the capital of Shropſhire; or, by the 
way of Ludlow, the ancient reſidence 
till remains there. vg 

After having paſſed over a fer 


RY 


Itis one of the principal places for | 


— 


0! the Princes of Wales, whoſe caſtle 


— 


. — 


kills, that ſingular valley comes all 


at once into view, from whence, night 


and day, there ariſe clouds of fire 


and ſmoke, forming a picture more 
eaſily imagined than deſcribed. No- 


thing would be more diſmal than this 
ſcene, if it did not exhibit the image 


of induſtry, and conſequently make 


one conclude the condition of its in- 
habitants to be comfortable. 


throughout the whole valley, were it 


dot diſturbed by the noiſe of forges, 
of fire engines, and of furnaces. 5 


SS | 
Deſeription of Coalbrookdale, and of I 


This firſt impreſſion is ſoon effaced 


by the intereſting ſpectacle of a nu- 


merous and hardy race of people, 


the efforts of whoſe induſtry have 
been ſo ſucceſsfully employed in ta- 
king advantage of thoſe materials 
which Nature here offers for the uſe 
of the arts. Houſes are ſeen ſcat- 
"tered on all hands filled with a pro- 


digious number of workmen, enor- 


mous maſſes of iron and of coal, vaſt 
furnaces, forges continually at work, 

iron waggons loaded with manufae- 
tures of the ſame metal; and, laſtly, 


the famous iron briage which joins the 


two banks of the Severn, a monument = 
unique in its kin. 
At the extremity of this 2 


1 


873 


Vege- 
tation here is feeble and ſcanty, as 
in all countries where there are 
mines; there graſs has not that beauti- 
tul verdure ſo admired in England, 
and which is become in ſome degree 
a mark of the national luxury; for 
it is incredible to think what ſacri- 
fices are made by the nobility and 
gentry of England, for the perfect- 
ing and keeping in repair the turf of 
their parks and of their graſs walks. 
The trees are few in this valley, they 
are ſtunted in their growth, and bare 
of leaves; the ground, at every ſtep, _ 
preſents fragments of iron and coal, 
and the dark oritices of the pits dug 
for the extraction of thele uſeful 
minerals. The birds, that animate 
and enliven country ſcenes, fly from 
this bleak and barren ſpot; and the 
moſt comfortleſs filence would reign 
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above. which the ground riſes to a 
great height in the form of a cone; 
on the ſummit of this eminence an 
elegant temple has been built in the 


antique taſte, which fornis a very 


_ agreeable viſta. 
Nature ſeems to have beſtowed on 
this valley every thing that is necet: 
fary for the manufacture of iron: the 
Otes of this metal are often conti- 
guous to the coal; they are ſome- 
times found in alternate ſtrata; lime- 
one, which abounds here, is a va- 
 Juable flux for the melting of the 
dvar; the neighbouring hills furniſh 
abundance of wood; a rivulet, which 


falls into the river, is ſufficient for 


turning the different wheels, and 
working the different hammers for 
which there is occalion; and, laſtly, 


the river, which has a communica» 


tion with various canals, facilitates 
the tranſportation of theſe valuable 
manufactures 55 
Coal is ſo abundant in Coalbrook- 
Gale, that a ton, weighing two thou- 


and two hundred pounds, coſt a few 


years ago only two ſhillings and ſix- 
' Pence; but the price is now advan- 


ved to four ſhillings the ton. Nature, 
no doubt, has done much for this 


valley; but what means has Art not 
fallen upon to profit by her gifts! 


one cannot ſufficiently admire its 


_ Tefources. Here we have a full view 


af the aſtoniſhing effects of thoſe fire, 
or ſteam-engines that were brought 
10 perfection by Meſſrs Watts and 
| Bolton, by means of which, advan- 
tage has been taken of the immenſe 
Power of vapour to operate what no | 8 
other people are obliged to remain 


_ Other mechanical force was equal to. 


The principal improvement, invent- 


ed by theſe illuſtrious artiſts, conſiſts 


in making uſe of the action of the 
Ream to force down the piſton, which 
formerly was allowed to ſink by the 


mere weight of the atmoſphere, 


while now the force of the ſteam 


Feels no reſiſtance but from the cy- 
linders in which it is contained. 


—— 


Deſeriplion of Coalbrookdae. 
ſtands the inn of Coalbrookdale; 


One of theſe ſteam- engines is em. 
ployed in raiſing the water of the 
rivulet I mentioned above, to the 
height of an hundred feet. Ir is 


collected into a reſervoir at a {mall 
diſtance from its fall; a ſubterrane- 


ors canal conducts it back again by 


| agentle declivity, immediately un- 


der the machine, which, by raiſing 


the water, augments the volume f 
the rivulet and increaſes it, ſo to 
ſpeak, at pleaſure, in proportion to 


the number of wheels it is wanted 40 
turn. The cylinder of this lteam- 


engine is 66 inches in diameter: I 


ſaw one of eight ſeet in diameter, 
which was deſtined for the bellows 
of one of the forges. © 

At a {mall dilkance from the houſe 


isa large furnace in which the ore | 
is melted. This furnace, in the 


year 1787, had been kept burning 
tor ten years without interruption; 


a remarkable circumſtance, tor theſe 
| furnaces, in general, do not laſt fo 


long. The ſuſed matter is mace to 
run out twice a-day on a tiratum of 


ſand, where it follows the courte that 


has been marked out for it, and torms 


| long roads called Sows, which the 
workmen divide into prgs before t 
be quite cooled. The vaſt bellows | 


that maintain this fire makg a noiſe 
which one cannot, without having 
heard it, form any idea of, They are 
managed by a fingle inan, who pro- 
portions the force of the blaſt to the 


degree of ſtrength that is meant to 


be given to the fire. In theſe work- 
houfes there reigns a ſuffocating heat, 
which cuſtom enables the workmen 
to endure cloſe to the furnace, while 


at a conſiderable diſtance; but the 
ſtrength of this dazzling fire 15 equal» 


ly injurious to the eyes and to the 
lungs of the workmen, who have I 
nerally a weak and broken voice, and 
| a languid appearance.  —  _ 
From this: you paſs to the lorges, 
where the melted matter, known 2 
| n 4 
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Original and felefs Poetry. 
the name of ſows, is ſubjected to a ſe- | 


cond proceſs. In this operation it is not 
reduced to the ſtate of fuſion, but only 


ſoftened by the action of the fire; and 


it is then laid below hammers, which 
are wrought by wheels turned by the 
rivulet, as the bellows of the furnaces 
are. By this proceſsthe ſows become 


true malleable iron, and, fit for the dif- 


ferent purpoſes of the manufacture. It 
is calculated that in Coalbrookdale 
there are melted about a thouſand 
quintals of iron a- day. 

This metal is ſo common in the 


country, that it is employed for all 
purpoſes; from the huge cylinders of 
to the ſmalleſt 


the ſteam engines, 
kitchen utenſils; ſolid waggons, as well 
as their wheels, are made of it; large 
boxe s are caſt at- once, and even the 
tracts on the ground for carriages are 
made of it. 
order to tranſport eaſily the heavy 
loads of iron-ware, the roads for ten 
or twelve miles round, are furniſhed 


with four iron tracts for wheels; 


two for carriages going from Coal- 


toit; ſo that the waggons which are 


conſtantly going and coming never | 
They are all made on the 


interfere. 
ſame model, the wheels fit the tracks, 
and roll over them with great eaſe. 


The expence which ſuch an apparatus 5 
muſt have coſt, is ſufficient to ſhew FI 


the richneſs of theſe mines. 
But nothing can give a higher idea 


of this, than the Tron bridge which | 


joins the two banks of the river. This | 


bridge was undertaken in 1778, and 


finiſhed in 1980, 
It conſiſt of a fingle arch, entire · 


l made of caſt iron, reſting upon | 


two piers of ſtone. It is 100 feet 


long, and 24 feet broad, and forms a 


ſegment of a circle clevated 45 feet 


above the piers, and 55 feet above the 


vater. Its weight is eſtimated at 500 
tons, or 11,000 quintals. The arch 


is compoſed of five large bars of iron, | 
forming gments of A cette} : and | 


As the foil is ſandy, in 


7 


of theſe was caſt in two pieces; they 


are united at the top of the arch, and 
they are ſupported and made faſt at 

each ſideby ten ſmall bars of the ſame 
ſhape, and ſeveral pieces of iron. The 


croſs-bars, the foot paths, and the 
cart- road are all of iron. 


leſs favoured by nature, and by cir- 


cumſtances; for it is eaſy to imagine 
| what difficulties muſt have been ex- 
perienced in caſting ſuch enormous 
maſſes, all of equal ſtrength, and in 
connecting, raiſing, and fixing them 
in a ſolid manner in ſuch a height a- 
bove a deep river, no leſs than one 


hundred feet wide. We muſt not o- 


mit one circumſtance which is pretty 
remarkable, that during the whole o- 
peration of preparing and conſtruct- 
ing this bridge, there did not happen 
the ſmalleſt accident either to the 
| workmen or the work. So much can 
induſtry atchicve when left to its o 


\ energy. 
brookdale, and two for thoſe coming | 
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Poetry. 
AN GLEN, 


A Scors BatLap: | 


TY : rg is breaking, dear os 


L tittie, | 
Some counſel unto me come len'; 
Te anger them a' is a pity, I 


But what will Ido wr Tam Glen. 5 


Pi thinkin, wi? fic a braw fallow, 
In poortith I might mak a fen': 


What care I in riches to wallow, 


If I mauna marry Tam Glen. 


There s Lowrie the laird o » Dumiller; 
Gude day to you, brute, he comes 


He bra $ and ne b blaws of his aller, . 
8 wee 


825 


nine inches by fix i in thickneſs; each 


Such a ſtructure would certainly : 
have been impracticable in any place 
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But when will he dance like Tam 
Glen. | 


My minnie does conſtantly deave me, 
And bids me beware o“ young | 


men; 


But wha can think ſae o Tam 
Glen. 


"= Yeſtreen at the Valentines? dealin', 3 


My heart to my mou' gied a ſten; 
For thrice I drew ane without failin, 


And thrice it was written, Tam 


Glen. 


Tze laſt Halloween 1 was waukin?, 


My droukit fſark-ſleeve, as ye ken; 


His likeneſs cam up the houfe ſtankin', 


And the vera grey breeks o' Tam 
_ Glen, : 


Your be dear tittie, don't FE 
I' gie you my bonie black hen, 
| Gif y e will adviſe me to marry 


"The lad I loe e Tam Glen. 
T. 8. 
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The . Petition of Bruar Water, | 
1 5 | The ſober Laverock, warbling wild, 


| T0-THE ( 
Noble Duxe of ATHOLE. 
1 
Woe ne'er afſails i in vain, 
_ Your humble ſlave complain; 


In flaming ſummer pride, 


The lightly j jumping, glowrin? trouts 


That thro! my waters play, 


| They flatter, ſhe ſays, to deceive me, | 


= Dry-withering waſte my foamy 
ſtreams, | 
And drink my cryſtal tide. 


„ * 


Embolden'd thus, I beg youll bear . 


| The Robin penſive autumn chear, 


How ſawey Phebus' ſcorching beams, 
5 This too a covert {hall enſure, 


$26 Original and deln Poetry. 


When in their wanton, random ſpouts 


They near the margin ſtray; 


If, hapleſs chance ! they linger lang, | 


I'm ſcorching up ſae ſhallow, 


They're leſt the whitening fangs 


_ amang 
In gaſping death to wallow, 


5 Laſt day 1 grat wy ſpite and teen, 


My daddie fays, Gin I'll forſake him, | 
Hell gie me gude hunder marks 


When Poet B came by, 
That to a Bard I ſhould be ſeen 
WY half my channel dry: 


ut if its ordeen'd L maun take him, A panegyNie rue, I ween, 


O, wha will I get but Tam Glen. | But had lin my glory been 


Even as I was, he ſhor'd me; 


He, kneeling, would ador'd me, 


| Here, foaming down the ſhelvy | 


rocks, 


Wi' twiſting ſtrengih I rin; 


| There high my boilir g torrent ſmobkes, | 


Wild roaring o'er a linn :: 


Enjoying large each ſpring and well, 


As nature gives them me; 


J am, altho' I ſay't myſel', 
Worth gaun a mile to ſee. 


Would then my noble maſter pleaſe 


To grant my bigheſt withes, 


| Hell ſhade my Greams wr tow ring 


„ krees, 
And bony ſpreading vuſkes ; ; 


| Deli ighted doubly then, my Lord, 


You'll wander on my banks, 


| And liſten mony a grateful bird 


Return you tunetul thanks, 


Shall to the ſkies aſpire ; _ 


| The Bairdie, Muſic's youngeſt child, 


Shall ſweetly join the choir 3 


Y LORD, 1 know your noble | The Bla ekbird lirovg, the Lintwhits 


clear, 
The Mavis mild and mellow, 


With ali their locks of yellow. 


To ſhield them from the ſtorms; 


| And coward maukins fleep ſecure, 


Low in their graſſy forms: 


| Here ſhall the ſhepherd make his ſeat 


To weave his crown of flowers, 


FA 
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| or find a ſhelt ring ſafe retreat 
From prone-deſcending ſhowers. 


And there by ſweet, ende aring ſtealth, 
Shall meet the loving pair, 


Deſpiſing worlds, with all ther | 


wealth, 
As empty, idle care : 
The flowers ſhall vie in all their 
charms _ | 
The hour of heav'n to grace, 
And birks extend their fragrant arms 
To ſcreen the dear embrace. 


And haply here, at vernal dawn, 
Some muſing Bard may ſtay ; 


And eye the ſmoaking, dewy lawn, | Virtues—ne'er mind thoſe who deride 


And miſty mountain gray: 
Or, by the reaper's nightly beam, 
Mild chequeting thro? the trees, 
Nave to my darkly-daſhing ſtream, 
Foarſe ſwelling on the breeze. 


Let lofty firs and aſhes cool, 
My lowly banks o 'erſpread, | 
And view, deep- -bending 1 in the pool, 
Their ſhadow's wat'ry bed? 
Let ſpreading birks, in woodbines dreſt, 
My craggy cliffs adorn z _ 
And for the little ſongſter's neſt 
The cloſe embow'ring thorn. 


90 may old Scotia's darling hope, | 
Your little angel band, 
ä Spring like their father's, up to prop 
Their honor'd native land; 


So may, thro' Albion's farthelt ken, F 


To ſocial flowing glafſes, 
The grace be, Athole's Honeſt Men, 
And Al hole“ Fu e | 


a Student upon his nee into 14 
e 1 | 


_ Your ſtudies mind, and don t be 
ee; 

ERR... reverere, | w_y 
Ofrules and ſtatutes be not weary. 
laduftrius eſto eee, 


ENDE laborem magnum nauci, 


4 
o 
1 
? 
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No taverns haunt 1 no lounge where 


ale is; 
Lege libros pro natis «xebus; \ 
Then drink your coffee, tea, or negus; 
Si Socius fit CS m vulgo dicd', | 
Be friendly, and in friendſhip lick: 


Judicio meliori dede, 


Follow thoſe who know bow to lead | 
ye © 


Mane prælectiones audi; e 
Prayers, termons, =I porta on days of 


gaudy: 
Poſt prandium ambo ſtudeatis, 


But eat no ſuppers if it late is: 


Honeſtus ſis, et ſemper idem, 


them; 


Tandem collegio relicto, 
A cure and wife I hope you'll tick tos 


Profanum corculum vitato, 


4 She'll prove more curl'd chan car d 8 


potato: 


| Sacerdos, bos, ſus, atque "wh Os 
Are coupled juſt like you with her : 


Probaque lepida puella, | 
In green, or blue, pink, red, er yellow: 


| Certius quam nant in mari piſces, _ 
Will fully anſwer your beſt wiſhes: 
| Uxorem duc, tunc pace vivas, : 


And ſonsand daughters multi ply faſt: 


| Morscito pede properat, 8 

Nor anxious be for this or that: 
Unum neceſſe ſalvum fac, _ 

Ot happineſs you'll have no lack: 


Nunc, ſtudioſe vir, valeto, 


The * goog this 1 is the key to. 
„ 


The Rev. Dr Rozzxts0n's Aduice to 


eee 


The following Lines were found a- 


mon ſt the papers of an ingenious 8 


ts lately deceaſed. 
INE. 6 thoſe clas. who theme 


{elves admire—_ 


Strange ſtories tell—and ſax they : 
5 hate a Liar. | 
As he was holding forth one day, 25 
2 811 other things was heard to ay 
6 * * (1 think. was 


2 


328 
6 A friend of mine catch'd a ſea 


horſe, 
c He train'd him up with ſpecial care, 


And round his fields would make 


him courſe. 


Riding one morn th' amphibious | 
| And with thy fragrant ſiſters of the 


creature, 


___ * Raſhlytoonear the ſea he went; 
The marine horſe, as 'twas his na- 


ture, 
No ſooner ſnuffꝰd che briny ſcent 
5 But in he plung' d with him he bore, 


And ne? er was ſeen or heard of 


BTW 
0 Sir, reply'd a ſtander by, 
As much as you I ſcorn a lie; 


But truſt me, at the time you men- 


tion, 
t is no tale of my invention) 
© I was at Calais waiting fora wind, 


when to my ou and glad Tyr- Fj: 


priſe, 


C Forth from the waves 1 ſaw him 1 


riſe; 


20 Bcholding my diſtreſs he was ſo | 
wo ! Shall pierce the human mind; its 


kind 
Fo mount again, and take n me 55 
„„ 
oh Then jump'd into the deep pro- 
found, 


=” And brought me home both ſafe | 
| 1 Oh! who like thee to fancy 8 realms 


and found.” 
The Moral's very. eaſy to apply,— 
To ſhame a Liar tell a greater Lie! 


SONNET TO THE VIOLET. 
By Miſs 5. Pearſon. 


1 WEET humble flow? r, that on 


the pathleſs hill 


VUnkolds thy ſoft leavesto theorientray, 


Or bendeſt o'er ſomeunfrequentedrill, 


CL et et A ACRES | 


io And o'er th? ideal world ſweet Ander 


| That bathes thy green ſtem as it winds | 


away. 
There no proud foot ſhall damp thy 
velvet bloom, + 

Or rudely rob thee of thy babe 
1 en We ag 


7 te No. 51 cams too late for this Number. 
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There thou may'n oft the evening 
| gale perfume, 
| When, all thy powers exhauſted, 
'mongſt the reeds 


Thou droop'ſt in ſolitude thy faded 


head, 


meads 


Find'ſt a ſweet ſhelter, and a quiet 


| bed, 
May [ with lovely grace ſuſtain life 8 
toilſome ſcene, 
And die like thee, fair flow'r, arnid 
ſome vale ſerene. 


$$5$4+5$44+44+ 


SONNE 5 
1. ritten on @ blank leaf of Shakef 


peare. 


BY THE SAME, 


4 HaxgspEARE, immortal poet! 


who like thee. 


ſprings controul, 


| To raptures or to anguiſh whirl the. 


ſoul, | 
Bid horror chain, or mirth the ſenſes 
free: 


* ſhall ſoar, 
Beyond creation's bounds his throne 
do rear, - 
Launch on the wilds of ſpace, the 
lucid ſphere, 


pour? ? 


None who e'er wandering i in Caltalia's 


ſhades, | 
With claflic warblings woo'd the love- 
ly maids, 
By nature bleſs'd, ſcorning art's cold 
commands 
Thy radiance, Shakeſpeare, ail fu 
perior glows, 
As the bright opal mocks the url 
— hands, VE 
Ang from its native rock light's 
richeſt tincture throws. pes 


tiller 
y 


ee 
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MEMOIRS of M. Ds GRIBfAurAL. 


F M the perſon of Joux BayrrisTVa- | 
qQuerTE Di Grrntauval, France 
has juſt loſt one of her moſt celebrat- | 
ed men, who, from the high eſteem | 
in which he was held by all Europe, 


merits a diſtinguiſhed place in the 
military annals of the eighteenth cen- 


tory. In her preſent ſituation, the | 
loſs of a man who united the mok va- | 


luable qualities of the citizen and the 


ſoldier, is peculiarlys unfortunate. 
Long diſtinguiſhed as a model by that 
corps which was proud of having him | 
at their head, the freedom with which 


be {poke his ſentiments would have 


M. De Garzeavvarl was born at 


Amiens, on the 15th of September | 


1715; in 1732 he entered as a volun- 


deer into the royal regiment of artil- 
lery, and in 1735 was made Officier 
pornteur*, His inclination to ſtudy in- 


duced him to apply himſelf more par- 
ticularly to the art of mining, and in 
17 | 


—— 


in The Officer who points the ar- 


tllery. 


[ 


152 he was appointed Captain of | 


— 


— 


the nies: The {kill that he had 


by this time acquired in every part of 


his proſeſſion had given him ſuch a 
degree of reputation, that M. D' Ar- 


genſon, Miniſter of the War Depart- 
ment, made choice of him to colleck 


information reſpecting the artillery of 


the Pruſſian army, into which the 
practice of attaching light pieces to 


regiments of infantry had lately been 


introduced. This commiſſion M. 


De Gribeauval executed very ſatis- 
factorily; and, not contented with 
fulfilling the object of his journey, 
alſo brought home an account of the 


ſtate of the fortifications and frontier 
| towns which he had viſited. | 
accorded well with that fpirit of liber- | 
now dawning onhis native country. 


During this journey he had fre- 
quent occaſions of ſeeing the King of 
Pruſſia, to whom he became known. 
Frederick had adopted Belidor's )- 


ſtem of mining; M. De Gribeauval 


preferred a ſyſtem which his genius 


| and ſtudy repreſented to him as ſu- 


perior to the ſphere of compreſſion, = 


One day the King, unable to con- 
vince him, faid, © Well, I appeal to 


experience, and if ever an opportuni- 


ty ſhould offer, I will make you a 


convert to my opinion in the field.” 
M De Giibeauval little imagined at 
8 "that 


* hy 
8 | . 1 
E 3 


8s 


that time, that he fhould ſoon be in a 
ſuuation to anſwer this honourable 
challenge. 5 
On his return to France, M. De 
Gribeauval continued his ſervice in 
the corps of miners, and was made 
Lieutenant-Colonel in April 1757. 
The war of Seven Years being now 
begun in Germany, the Count De 
Broglio, on his departure for Vienna, 


aIhtained leave from the Court or ( 
France to take with him M. De 
A few months after 


Gribeauval. 
their arrival, Field Marſhal Browne 
being killed at the battle of Prague, 
the Empreſs Queen choſe General 
Paun to ſuceeed him. 
Tal, who knew what obligations he 
was under to M. De Gribeauval for 
this choice, procured him to ſerve 


in his own army. At this period 


then he entered into the ſervice of the 


Empire, as a General, and Commander 


of the artillery, engineers, and miners. 


In this quality he continued in the 


Auſtrian army from 1757 to 1762, 
and acquired the greateſt reputation. 
The operations at the ſiege of Glatz 
were carried on under his direction, 
and his judicious conductffacilitated the 


taking of that important place, the 


capital of Sileſia. Hens 
Amongſt the many events in which 


his genius and valour were diſplayed, 
the defence of Schweidnitz, attacked 
by the King of Pruſſia in perſon, will | 


never be forgotten. Field Marſhal 
Count De Guaſco, the Commander 
of that place, had left him entirely 


maſter of all the operations for its de- 


| ſence. M. De Gribeauval, remem- 


| berivg the challenge given him by 
Frederick ten years before, exerted. 


' himſelf to ſupport his opinion with 


honour. Twelve days aiter the com- 


mencement of the fiege, Ganeral 


Fanſien wrote to the King: I pro- 


miſed to render you maſter of 
Schweidnit 2 in leſs than twelve days, 
but J did not know that I ſhould have 


to do with that devil De Gribeaural, the dignified rank he poſſeſſed, re. 


" „ ü . 
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In faq, Schweidnitz, the fortifica. 
tions of which were in a ruinous ſtate 
having but a weak garriſon, and 8 
ried by the Auſtrians wo years be- 
fore aſter two days ſiege and an at- 


fault of four hours, ſeemed to pro- 
Frederick, 


miſe an eaſy conqueſt. 
however, took upon himſelf the di. 
rection of the ſiege, during which he 
played off four fpheres of compref. 
ſion without the Jeaſt ſecceſs, The 
operations were conducted by the e. 
gineer Lefevre; but the precautions 
taken by M. De Gribeauval, who 
foreſaw all his ſubterranean attacks, 


The King of Pruſſia, aſtoniſhed at 2 
reſiſtance he had little expected, (il! 
perſiſted in continuing the ſiege; but 
at length, having nearly loſt all hopes 
of ſucceſs, he was on the point of 
raiſing it, when, ſixty- three days after 
opening the trenches, a bomb falun 

on a powder magazine cauſed ſuch an 
exploſion, that a whole baſtion of 


| fort Javernick was completely del- 


troyed. This facilitated the aſſault, 
and Guaſco capitulated, The King 
of Pruſſia at firſt refuſed to ſee M. 
De Gribeauval, who was made a 


but at length he admitted him to his 
table, loading both him and the g0⁷ 
vernor Guaſco with encomiums. 

In 1762 the Empreſs Queen pro- 
moted M. De Gribeauval to the rank 
of Field Marſhal, and beſtowed on 


| him the Grand Croſs of the Order of 


Maria Thereſa, as a recompence ſor 
His ſignal ſervices. FO 
On the concluſion 
| the Duke De Choiſeul was deſirous 
of recalling him to France; but it 
was not eaſy to offer him an equiva- 


Auſtrian dominions. Yet, preferring 
the ſervice of his country to his own 
intereſt, he accepted the propoſal 
that was made to him, and reſigning 


turned 


and muſt requeſt twelve days more.“ 


conſtantly rendered them abortive, 


priſoner of war with all the garriſon; 


f the peace, 


lent for the ſituation be held in the 


TTF 


Camp Marſhal. 


A few months afterwards he was 


made Inſpetor General of the artil- 


lery, and Commander in Chief of 


the corps of miners. The confidence 
which he had to juſtly obtained fact- 
lirated his carrying into execution 


thoſe uſeful alterations in the Royal 
corps of artillery, which he had a x long 


time meditated. 
ln 1764 appeared an ordinance 
drawn up by M. De Gribeauval, 


an army, and aſcertained their duties. 


The artillery ſchools, hitherto much 


neglected, ſtood in need of a reform; 
and we are indebted to him for their 


being eſtabliſhed on that excellent 
footing which they ſtill retain. 


The 


manufactories ſmithies, 


of arms, 


founderies, and every object that 
came under his inſpection, felt the 


happy effects of his ſuperintendance; 
but the moſt important, and that in 
which his genius moſt diſplayed itſelf, 


was the department of the arſenals in 


which the great arms were conltruct- 


ed, Before his time every workman 
executed the pieces allotted him al- 
moſt without any determinate rule; 


ſo that, from their various manners 


of working, the different pieces in- 


tended for one train of artillery were 


incapable of being uſed for another. 
To remedy this inconvenience, M. 
De Gribeauval cauſed the fame mo- 


cels, and theſe the beſt in their kind, 
to be exactly followed in every arſes 
nal throughout the kingdom, Com- 


panies of artificers in every branch, | 


under the direction of experienced of- 
icers, formed ſimilar 


the greateſt exactneſs. 


When M. De REY return- 


ed from Pruſſia, in 1752, he had 
formed ſome ſchemes relative to the 


artillery. employed i in the field, and 


8 onn experience during the War of | 


workſhops, 
where their work was executed with } 


* ——P 
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turned to France to aſſume the ads of | Seven Years had enabled him to carry 
| them to a certain degree of perfection. 
He had, however, old prejudices to 
ſurmount, and much oppoſition to 
in his 
endeavours to appeaſe the clamours 
that were raiſed; and every innova- 
tion which he propoſed, ſupported by 


overcome. Yet he ſucceeded 


an explanation of its motives, failed 


not, from its evident utility, of ob- 


taining univerſal approbation. Hence 


he had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his 


new ſyſtem adopted in all its points; 
which fixed the proportion of artil- | | 


lery with reſpe& to the ſtrength of 


nor is there a ſingle branch relating 


to the artillery, whether for field-ſer- | 
vice or beſieging, that he did not ei⸗ 


ther reform or make anew. 


The character of M. De Gribians | 


val was not unworthy his genius: 


frankneſs and lincerity diſtinguiſhed 

all his actions; and a noble firmneſs, 
the native offspring of conſcious rec- 
titude, enabled him to ſupport oppo- 
fition and misfortune with tranquili- 


ty. The ftrongelt trial to which he 


was ever expoſed was the famous pro- 
ceſs reſpecting the reform of arms. 
The prodigtous quantity of muſquets 
condemned furniſhed Ignorance with _ 
a pretext for accuſing him; and the 
motives not being ſufficiently known 
to the public, it is not to be wondered 

at that his conduct was blamed by 
A ſingle inſtance, how- 


the people. 
ever, will perhaps ſhew how unjuſtly; 


When in 1771 he vilited a magazine 
of arms at Lifle, which were reported 
to be almoſt all unſerviceable, he or- 

| dered ſeveral muſquets to be brought 
him, that had been ſelected as good 

| from a number of others acknowledg- 
Examining them 
before ſeveral officers, he pointed out 


ed to be uſeleſs. 


flaws or holes in almoſt every barrel, 


nor was there a ſingle one without 
ſome obvious 
theſe 
the condemnation of which 


defect. 


arms,“ ſaid be, aj inſt 


violent clamour has been raed 


Was it not neceſſary to reject them, 


ſince even t the beſt are defective? 
2 
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The Duke De Choiſeul, informed of 
the bad ſtate of a great number of 
muſquets, immediately reſolved to 


diſpoſe of them at any price, ſince 


the army could not uſe them without 
danger; juſtly conſidering, that it 
was better, for the money they would 
ſetch, to procure a leſs uumber, that 
might be uſed with ſafety. 


it been more publicly known, thoſe 
ſuſpicions, which afterwards aroſe ſo 
high, had probably never exiited. 


Four or five years before his de- 


ceaſe, the health of M. De Gribeau- 


val was conſiderably impaired, and 
ihe ſevere fits of the gout which he 
experienced, compelled him to a more 


jedentary life. Yet his zeal for the | 
fervice was by no means abated, and 
from his cloſet he continued to ſuper - 


intend his corps with the molt exact 
attention to the minuteſt points. At 
length his end approached, but the 


aàcuteſt pains were unable to ſubdue | 
his courage and philoſophy. He em- 
ployed himſelf during intervals, when 
His diſeaſe permitted him, in regula- 


tions for the artillery, and attention 
to the future welfare of his nephews. 
l wiſh but for a fortnight's health,” 
ſaid he, to put into writing the plan 
I could with to be purſued after my 


deceaſe; but the preſent Miniſter 
knows and values the conſtitution of 
the Royal corps; he eſteems, he loves 


us, and I can rely on him.” : 
After ſuffering a painful malad 


far two months, during which a con- 


kritzual difficulty of breathing had not 


: 5 once permitted him to lie down, be | 
died, on the gth of May 1789, uni- 


verſally eſteemed, and fincerely re- 
_  Vretted by the corps of which he was 
truly the father. ee 


Ain Account of Mife Darathy Schlozer, 
4 celebrated learned Lady in his 


Naeh Hanoverian Dozuiniont, 


; 


| 


gaged for that pur pofe. 
year ſhe was taught to read German 
in its preſent purity, by books compo- 
| ſed for her amuſement by her father; 


Account of the- learned Miſi Schluzer. 
BY, who was thought worthy of the hipheff 


Academical Honours inthe Univerji. 


ty of Gottingen at the Grand Fubilee 


in the year 1787. 


['\ OzxoTnyScHLozeR is the dangh. 
ter of Auguſtus Lewis Schlozer, 


profeſſor of philoſophy in the univerſity 
ol Gottingen, and well known as an 


; This happened before the Council | 
_ of War was even talked of; and had 


able politician and hiſtorian. Ste 
was born Avguſt 10, 1770, and in 
her earlieſt years diſcovered an un- 
common ſhare ofunderſtanding, which 
has been ſince improved by extraordi- 


| nary application. Her father, en- 


couraged perhaps by the ſucceſs he 


| met with in the care of the education 


of his preſent lady, whom he inſtruc- 
ted when only eight years old, has 
had the ſole direction of her ſtudies. 
The progreſs ſne made in her infancy 
was very rapid. She foon learned to 
articulate, and at the ageG!two years 
and eight months was taught Low 
German, a languagealmoſt foreignio 


her own, and plainneedle work. Soon 
aſterwards ſhe began French, not by 


burthening berinfant-mind with gram- 


| mar rules, but by habitnating her 0 


* 


converſe with a female ſervant, a ba- 
tive of France, whom her mother en- 
In her fifth 


ſuch as deſeriptions of her excurſions 
in the country, &c. by which ber 
memory was refreſhed by objec's 


which the idea of the pleaſure ſhe had 


before derived from them rendered 


intereſting. When ſhe was only five 


years and a quarter old, ſhe received 


ſome leſſons in geometry. This was 


deviating from the uſual way of com- 
mencing with arithmetie; but her 
father wiſhed to try the experiment, 


and ſuceceded fo well, that in a fort. 
"night's time, before ſhe had received 


ten leſſons, ſhe was able to anſwer 


very difficult queſtions. Her pro- 
| grefs in ihe acquirement of _— 
* " 


SY — ©, 


 Accrunt of the learned Miſe Schlozer. 


languages was really aſtoniſhing. She 
ſoon learned both to read and ſpeak 
Engliſh, Italian, Swediſh, and Dutch. 
Her knowledge of the Italian was con- 


ſiderably promoted by a journey which 


ſhe undertook in her twelfth year with 
her father to Rome. She was not 
ſufficiently acquainted with the lan- 
guage at firſt to converſe fluently; but 


this difficulty was ſoon vanquiſhed ; 
for the profeſſor obliged her at all the 


inns on the road to talk with the people 
of the houſe, or play with the chil- 
dren.— This compulſion, ſhe confeſ- 


ſes, colt her many a tear, as ſhe could 
not bear to hear her play mates ridi- 


| 


cule her pronunciation; but the ad- 


vantage ſne derived amply compenſat- 


ed, for in leſs than five months ſhe 
was able to talk Italian as fluently as 
her native tongue; and on her return 
through Swiſſerland and Straſbourg ſhe 

had the ſame opportunity of ſpeaking 
French. Before ſhe was twelve years 
old the began to learn Latin; and, 
about a year and a half afterwards, the 


rudiments of Greek. She may now 


** 


jallly be called a good claſſical ſcholar. 


She has read the beſt authors; and 
ſome of her Latin verſes are ſuch as 
would not diſgrace a prize poem at a 
public ſchool in England. — Beſides 


her knowledge of languages, ſhe has 
applied them to their proper uſe, and 


made herſelf acquainted with almoſt 
every branch of polite literature. Her 
father has not confined her to the 


ſtudy of any ſeience in particular, but 


the has been led by choice to pay the 
greatelt attention to mathematicks.— | 
Miſs Schlozer is perhaps the firſt lady 

who has made any great proficiency | 
id mineralogy. In this ſhe was at 
rſt inſtructed by the ingenious pro- 


feſſor Gmelin; and afterwards ap- 


plied herſelf to it with unwearied in- | 
duſtry during a reſidence of ſix weeks 


in the Hartz Foreſt, where ſhe viſit 


ed the deepeſt mines in the common 


dabit of a labourer, and examined the 


whole procels of the . 


| 


It mightbe naturally ſuppoſed, that 


ſo ſcientific a lady would be pedantic 


in her manner, ſlovenly in her dreſs, 


| in ſhort, above attending to what are 


uſually eſteemed. accompliſkments in 
the humbler walks of life; that 
though {he may be {killed perhaps in 
the art of cookery of Apicius, ſhe is 


ignorant of the duties of domeſtic life, | 


and, inſtead of conforming to the mo- 


dern taſte in dreſs, attires herſelf in 
imitation of ſome antique ſtatue: Miſs 


Schlozer is quite the reverſe. Though 


celebrated for her erudition, ſhe does 


not neglect what are eſteemed the 
firſt female accompliſhments. She 


plays upon the harpſichord, and fings 
with as much taſte as ſhe draws and 


works. Her perſon is pleaſing, and 


her dreſs as unaffectedly eaſy as her 
} deportment. 


Her knowledge of hiſ- 
tory, and other literary acquirements, 


render her very agreeable in company, 

for ſhe has too much good nature to 
be reſerved, and too much ſenſe to be 
preſuming. She rides remarkably 
| well; and at the balls, where ſhe is 
ſeldom abſent, the gentlemen of the 


univerſity are always ambitious of her 


hands. Her ſurpriſing talents and ac- 
compliments becoming the general 
topic of converſation, ſne was propoſed 
by the great Orientaliſt Michaelis as a 
proper ſubject for academical honours, 
The philoſophical faculty, of which 
Profeſſor Michaelis is dean, was judg- 
ed to be the fitteſt, and the 25th of 


Auguſt was fixed upon, at her own 


requeſt, for her examination. Public 


diſputation, and other univerſity ex- 


erciſes unſuited to female diffidence, 
were agreed to be diſpenſed with; 
and the examination was held at the 
dean's houſe, in the preſence of 
profeſſors Kaeſtner, Neyne, Gatterer, 
Meiſter, Feder, and Kulenkamp. She 
| was introduced by Michaelis himſelf, 
| 2nd diſtinguiſhed as a lady with the 
| higheſt ſeat. 
| fir propoſed to her in mathematicks, - 
all of which ſhe anſwered to th 


Several queſtions were 
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from its diſcovery in the mine till it 


834 Zimmerman 
ſatisfaction. Aſter this ſhe gave a 


free tranſlation of the thirty-ſeventh 


Ode of the firſt book of Horace, and 


explained it.—She was then examin- | 


ed in mineralogy, and gave a regular 
account of the proceſs of the metal, 


is refined and coined. —Her calcula- 
tions vere always juſt, and founded 
not on a ſuperficial but a thorough 
knowledge of the ſubject. One of the 
Profeſſors propoſed a difficult queſtion 
in architecture. She acknowledged 
that ſhe had not made architecture 
her ſtudy, but anſwered him with 
great accuracy, and produced inſtan- 
ces of what ſhe afferted from St Pe- 
ter's at Rome and the buildings ſhe 
had obſerved at Florence. The 
examination laſted from five o'clock 


till half paſt ſeven, when ſhe was de- 


fired to withdraw for a few minutes, 
and in ber abſence unanimouſly pro- 
nounced worthy of the degree of 
Doctor of Philoſophy.—When the , 
was deſired to return, and received 
the congratulations of her examiners, 

ſhe thanked them for the honour, 
and told them, that ſhe feared it was 

conferred too early ; but that ſhe ho- 


| 


| the ſublimeſt geniuſes, 
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On Mental Pleaſuret, and the Aduantager 
of Retirement, By M, Zimmer- 


TEN of exalted minds have al- 

ways, amidſt the buſtle of the 
gay world, and even in the brilliant 
career of heroiſm, retained a taſte 


| for mental pleaſures. When enga- 


ged in the moſt important affairs, 
notwithſtanding the many objects 
that employed their attention, they 
were ſtill faithful to the Muſes, and 
peruſed with delight the works of 
| They were 
not of opinion that a great man has 
no oOccaſion for reading or know- 
ledge ; nor were they aſhamed even 
to become writers ſometimes them- 
ſelves. When Philip, King of Ma- 
cedonia, invited Dionyſius the young- 
er to dine with him, at Corinth, he 
began to ridicule the father of that 
Prince, becauſe he had been both a 
Sovereign and a poet, and had com- 


* From cc Solitude, conſidered as- 
it influences the Mind and the Heart,” 
by Mr Zimmerman, Aulic Counſellor 


ped to be deſerving of it in five years 
time.—As ſoon as ſhe was declared 
ſucceſsful, Miſs Michaelis, one of the 
Profeſſor's daughters, preſented her 
with a wreath of laurel, with which, 
at the requeſt of the Profeſſors, the 

retnrned crowned to her father. By 
her father's deſire, ſhe was dreſſed in 
the habit of a bride; and though now 
devoted to literature, it is to be ho- 
| ped, for the good of ſome deſerving 
man, ſhe will one day or other a- 
gain appear in the ſame character to 
as great advantage. 
publickly conferred in the Univerſity 
church: and her diploma preſented 

to her on the grand day of the jubi- 


lee, Sept. 17, 1787.— She is now | 


in her twentieth year, and continues 
not only a pattern of reſpectable eru- 


ä 


This work is highly 
eſteemed in Germany; and the author 
received for it a public mark of ap- 
probation from the preſent Empreſs 
of Ruſſia. On the 26th of January, 
1785, a courier, ſent by the Ruſſian 
Envoy at Hamburgh, brought Mr 
Zimmerman a fmall box from her 


| Imperial Majeſty, containing a ring 


Tichly ſet with diamonds, and a gold 
medal, having on one ſide a figure of 


Ruſſian empire; with a note, written 
by her own hand, in which were the 
following words: To Mr Zimmer- 
„ man, Counſellor of State, and 

« phy ſic ian to his Britannic Majeſty, 

© to thank him for the excellent 

„ precepts. which he has given to 


dition, but of every amiable accom- | 


pliſktnent. 


“ manking in his book on Solitude. 
i 1 poſed 


and Phyſician to his Britannic Majeſty | 
| at Hanover. 


the Empreſs, and on the other the 
| | date of the happy reformation of the 
Her degree was. | 
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poſed odes and tragedies. * When,” 
ſaid Philip, “could your father find: 
4 leiſure to write all theſe trifles?“ 
—4 In thoſe hours,” replied Diony- 
ſius, „which you and I ſpend in 
% drunkenneis and amuſements.“ 
Alexander was remarkably food 


of reading. Whilſt he was filling 


the world with the fame of his vic- 
tories, marking his progreſs by blood 
and ſlaughter, marching over {mo- 
king towns and ravaged provinces, 


and though hurried on by freſh ardor | 


to new victories, he found the time 
hang heavy upon him in Aſia, be- 
cauſe he had no books. He there- 
fore wrote to Harpalus to ſend him 
the works of Philiſtus, ſeveral of the 
tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, 


and Eſchylus, and the Dnthyrambics 


ot Thaleftes. 


In Pompey's army, Brutus, the 


avenger of the liberty of Rome, 


| ſpent among books all thoſe moments 


which he could ſpare from the du- 
ties of his office. He not only read 
and wrote when the army was at relt, 


but even the night before the cele- 
brated battle of Pharfalia, which was | 
about to decide the empire of the 


univerſe. It happened then to be 
the middle of ſum mer, the weather 


was exceedingly bot, and the army 


was encamped in a marſhy plain, the 


ſervants who carried his tent were 


long in arriving, and, as he was ex- 
| tremely tired, 


noon. After taking a little refreſh- 


he bathed whilſt he | 
Was waiting 0 them, and made his 
body to be rubbed with oil about 


60 


ment, whilſt the reſt were loſt in 


Leep, or forming conjectures concern- 


ing the event of the next day, Bru- 


tus was buſy in his tent, and employ- 
ed even till night in making an ex- 
ruact from Polybius. 

No one was better e 
with mental pleaſures than Cicero, 
who ſays, in his oration for Archias, 
% Why ſhould I bluſh on account of 
I theſe pleaſures, ſince for ſo many | 
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him. 
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ce 
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years they have never prevented 
me from relieving the wants of 
others, or deprived me of the cou- 
rage to attack vice, and to defend 
virtue? Who can, or dare reproach 
me with conſecrating to the muſes | 
and to learning, that time which 
others employ in trifling amuſe- 
ments, ſhews and entertainments z 
which they waſte in gaming and 
gluttony, or devote to idleneſs and 
pleaſure?” _ 
Full of the ſame unt, Pliny the 


cc 
cc 


T 
cc 
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elder employed every moment of his 
life. 


ſome one read to him; and, when he. 
travelled, he had always a book and 


While at his meals he made 


conveniencies for writing along with 
Of every thing that he read he 
made extracts; by this application 
he wiſhed to double his exiſtence, 
and he thought that he did not live 


| while he flept. 


Pliny the younger. read wherever 
he could ; when hunting, at table, 


in his walks; and whenever his affairs 
would permit 


him. He, indeed, 
laid it down as a rule to prefer dis 
duty to thoſe occupations which were 


merely amuſements; and it was for 
this reaſon that he was always ſo 


much inclined to ſolitude and repoſe. 


„Shall I never break,” ſaid he, 


Cc 


thoſe chains which retain me ? Are 
they indiſſoluble? No, I Gare not 
hope for ſuch an event. Every 
day adds new torments to the for- 
mer. Scarcely is an affair finiſh- 
ed, when anew one ſtarts up, and 
my oppreſlive chain becomes every 
moment longer and heavier!” _ 
Petrarch was always low. ſpirited 
wha he did not read or write, or at. 
leaſt when he did not indulge in poetic 


66 


dreams, near limpid rills, mountains, 


and rocks, or in valleys enamelled 
with flowers. That he might not 
lofe time when he travelled, he wrote 
in all the inns where he ſtopped, 
One of his friends, the biſhop of Ca- 
rao, fearing. hat the ardour 


lac 
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which be read and wrote at Van- 
cluſe, would entirely deſtroy his 
health, already greatly deranged, 
begged him one day to give him the 
key of his library. Petrarch con- 
- ſented, not knowing what he was go 
ing to do with it; but the good bi- 


ſhop locked up his books and his 


writing deſk, telling him, that he for- 
bade him to read or write for ten 
days, Petrarch obeyed, though with 
the greateſt reluctance; but the firſt 
day appeared to him to be longer 
than a year; the ſecond he had a 
head-ach from morning to night; 


and the third he found himſelf in the 


morning very feveriſn. The good 


\ - | biſhop, touched with his condition, 


reſtored to him his key, and, at the 
ſame time, his health and his ſpirits. 


The late Earl of Chatham, as I 


| have been informed by his own ne- 


phew, my intimate friend, was, in his | 


youth, cornet in a regiment of dra- 
goons which were quartered in a 
mall town in England. While here 
he diſcharged his duty with the ut- 
moſt attention, but, during the reſt 


of his time, he remained alone, nei- 


ther paying nor receiving vilits; and 
employed himſelf in reading the molt 
celebrated authors of antiquity, both 
Greek and Roman. In his manner 
of living he was exceedingly temper- 
ate, becauſe he wiſhed to eradicate 
an hereditary gout, by which he was 


attacked at a very early period of life. 
His feeble ſtate of health made him, 


perhaps, fond of retirement; but it 
was certainly m ſolitude that he laid 
the foundations of that glory 
he afterwards acquired. 


Perhaps I ſhall be told, that men 


ſuch as theſe great characters of anti- 
quity are no longer to be found. I 


am, however, of opinion, that there | 


is not the leaſt foundation for ſpeak- 
ing or thinking in this manner. Was 


Chatham in greatneſs inferior to a 


Roman? Will his ſon, who, when 


yet a youth, thundered forth in the 


which 
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ſenate like Demoſthenes, and like 
Pericles rivetted the attention of 
thoſe who heard him, and who now 

when little more than thirty years 
of age, makes himſelf be feared and 
reſpeted as the Prime Miniſter of 
England, ever think or act with leſs 
dignity than his father? What men 
have once been they may always be. 
Greece or Rome never had on their 
thrones, or at the head of their ar. 
mies, a great man whoſe equal may 
not be found at preſent in Europe. 
Wherever there is a defire for it, 
wiſdom and virtue profit, at court as 
well as in private life; in the palace 
of kings, equally as in the cottage, 


Wiſe ſolitude is never ſo reſpectable | 


as in a palace; there, in profound 
tranquility, may one weigh the moſt 
important affairs, live calmly, hap- 
pily, and contented, when one does, 
without oſtentation, whatever duty 
requires, and when one knows how 


to avoid the contagion of frivolous 
and weak minds. 


One may acquire 
inſtruction everywhere, and at all 
times, and if one cannot return and 
begin a new career, one may at leaſt 


employ properly that time which re- 
mains, unleſs the man who has it in 
his power to diſplay the lamp of truth 
_ chooſes rather to be ſatisfied with the 


feeble light of the glow worm. 
Solitude, at the laſt, will render 


us ſuperior to all the changes and 


miſeries of life. He who cannot find 
happineſs in riches, pleaſures, and 
grandeur, may, with a book in his 
band, forget all his care under the 
friendly ſhade of every tree. In ſo- 


litude he enjoys a pleaſure much 


more exquiſite and varied, pleaſure 
always lively, and always renewed. 
In his cloſet his mind acquires a freſh 
ſtrength. Exerciſing it gives him a 
much more agreeable ſenſation of his 
exiſtence, and of what he may be · 
come ſome day if he chooſes. If his 
views are great, and his inclinations 
pure, his pleaſures in ſolitude be- 
5 — f come 
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come flill greater, and he learns 


more and more to dread the poiſon 


offered to him by flatterers, and more 
and more to deſpiſe idle and frivo— 
lous amuſc ments. 


He Boy ſuuns mankind to gain 


their love and eſteem, he who xiſes 
with tne ys to converſe with the 
dead, is doubtleſs not booted at the 
break of day. His horſes remain in 
the table, and his door is ſhut againſt 
the idler ; but he ſtudies men and 
mankind without ever loſing fight 
of the world, Whatever he has ben 
or learned, is reviewed. Every obſer- 


vation he has made in life, either 


confirms a truth, or reſutes a preju— 
dice. Every thing is there unveil- 
ed, ſtripped of its falſe ſplendour, and 
exhibited in its natural ſtate. 
in the 
world, walks always under a veil, but 
here ſhe ſhews herſelf naked. 


tained to a ſituation in which he is 


not under the ce of in 


lies! 
Theſe pleaſures. of ſolitude are not 


incompatible with our duty to the 


public, for they themſelves are the 
noble exerciſes in which we can 
employ our facuities for the good of 
mankind. Where can it be account- 
ed culpable to honour and adore 


truth, and to be fond of ſpeaking it? 
it be a crime to have tbe 


Would 
boldneſs ſometimes to declare pub- 
licly what an ordinary man cannot 
do we trembling, and to prefer 
a generous liberty to continual fla: 
very? Is it not by the channel of 
writers that truth is diffuſed among 


the people, and diſplayed before the 
eyes of the great? Do not good au- 
thors inſpire mankind with the con · 


rage to think, and is not liberty. of 


thinking the cauſe of the progreſs 
and improvement of reaſon ? It is pre - 


eiſely for this that men live in ſoli · 
tude: to throw afide their chains that 


they wore in the world and it ia for 


Vol. II. 


Truth, 
ordinary commerce of the 


Ah! 14 finds. 


How happy is that man who has at- L 


„ pinels. 
© conſolation and reſource ; they re- 


| © cannot alleviate. 


— 
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this, that he who think in folitnde, 
ipeaks boldly what in ſociety he 
would. not hazard but with precau-, 
tion. Timidity never makes its way 
into ſolitude. He whois not afraid 
of retiring under his peaceful ſhades, 
is never accuſtomed to ſtoop to the 
pride and inſolence of the great, but 


with boldneſs tears from their deſ- 


potiſm the maſk which covers it. 
Solitude procures ſublime plea- 
ſures which never fade, at leaſt, if 
the foul does not inhabit a body en- 
tirely decayed, Theſe pleaſures give 
ſerenity in every ſituation of life, af- 


ford conſolation in all misfortunes, 
are never exhauſted, and become at 


length as neceſſary to our happineſs, 
as trifling to the debauched man of 
the world, who 1s continually run- 


ning from door to door in queſt of 


contemptible joys which he- never 
Cicero, ſpeaking of theſe 
pleaſures of the mind, ſays, © They 

improve our youth, delight us in 
« our old age, and increaſe our hap- 
In adverſity they are our 


© create us at home; are no burden 


to us when abroad, they ſhorten. 


66.0ur nights, and accompany us in 


| * our journeys, and when we retire 
„ into the country.“ 
Letters,“ fays Pliny the younger, 
„ are my delight and comfort, L 

« know nothing more agreeable, and 


„% "The Belles 


« there is no misfortune which they 
In the affliction - 
« which I feel for the ſufferings oft 


| © my wife, and the lickneſs, and 
„ {ſometimes death of my ſervants, 


« ] find no relief but in my ſtudies. 
« Thovgh in my cloſet I am ſenſible 
« of the magnitude of my evils, they 


% however become more ſupport- 5 
J eee, 


Solitude 8 is "ha channel thro? | 


which every thing flows that men. 
conceal in the ordinary commerce of 


life. There one may comfort the, 


heart, if one can, and chooſes to 


1 Wiite. 
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bDbſtacle. 
attended with ſucceſs, and thoughts 


% 


muſt be left alone. 


or can never write well, and un- 


write; We, indeed, do not always 
write when we are alone ; but we 


muſt be alone if we wiſh to write. 
He who is deſirous of philoſophiſing, 


or compoſing a poem, mult have his 


mind free from embarraſſment; he 
muſt not hear his children crying 


every moment at the door, nor muſt 


his ſervants appear twenty times in a 
morning before him to preſent him 


with as many cards. 
He muſt follow 
all the efforts of bis imagination, and 
whether in the open air, or in his 


cloſet, whether flretched on a ſopha, 


or under the cool ſhade of a ſpread- 


ing tree, he muſt be at liberty to 


change his fituation, when and as 
often as he chooſes, To write with 


advantage he muſt feel in his ſou] an 


irreſiſtible defire, and be able to in- 


dulge his taſte and ardour, without 


impediment or conſtraint. If all 
theſe advantayes are not united, one 
will be continually interrupted, and 


teduced to the neceſſity of remain- 


ing inactive, waiting for the impulſe 
Without this impulſe an 
Au 
leſs he watches for thoſe fortunate 
moments when the head is diſenga- 


— 


ged and the imagination warm. He 


muſt be revived by chearful proſ- 


pects, animated by the nobleſt ſenti- 


ments, and by a contempt ſor every 
His efforts will then be 


and fuitable expreſſions will flow 
ſpontaneouſly from his pen. 
Petrarch felt this internal impulſe 


when he tore himſelf from Avignon, 


. the moſt vicious and corrupted city 
of his time, to which the Pope had | 
transferred the papal chair. Though 


honoured with the protection of the 
oly Father, of Princes, and of Car- 


dinals, Rill young and full of noble 


ardour, he exiled himſelf from that 
brilliant court, and retired to the fa- 


mous ſolitude of Vaucluſe, at the 


diſtance of ſix leagues, where he had 


—_—_— Cc. 
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1 
only one ſervant to attend him, an! 
poſſeſſed only a ſmall houſe and a lit- 
tle garden. It was there that he fl. 
niſhed all thoſe works which he had 
before only ſketched out. Petrarch 
wrote more at Vancluſe than at all 


the other places where he had reſided, 


but he there continually poliſhed his 
works, and was a long time before he 
could reſolve to publiſh them, Vir. 
gil calls the leiſure which he enjoy. 


ed at Naples, ignoble and obſcure, 


but it was there that he wrote his 
Georgics, the moſt perfect of his pro- 


ductions, and that which ſhews in 


* 


almoſt every line that he wrote for 
immortality. | 


Every great and excellent writer has 
this noble view, and caſts his eye with 
enthuſiaſm towards poſterity. He who 


is inferior, requires a more mode- 


rate recompenſe, and ſometimes ob- 


tains what he ſeeks for; but they muſt 
both ſeparate from the world, haunt 


the cool ſhades of the groves, and re- 


tire, as it were, within themſelves, 
Whatever, therefore, they do or ac- 
compliſh, is the effect of ſolitude ; 


the love of which muſt engage their 


whole ſoul, if they are delirous of 


writing any thing to reach future 


ages, or that may be worthy the no- 
tice of contemporary ſages. Every 


thing that can be done by profound 


thinking, is due to ſolitude ; one there 
reviews and arranges whatever in the 


world has made an impreſſion upon 


him, and there he ſharpens his wea- 


pons againſt old prejudices and ſtupid 
opinions. 
ſtrike the moral writer, and the de- 
ſire of correcting them actuates lis 
ſoul, as much as the deſire of plea- 


The faults of mankind 


ſing actuates that of others. The de- 
fire of immortality, however, is the 
laſt which a writer ought to indulge. 


No one needs attempt it if he has not 


the genius of a Bacon, if he cannot 
write as well as Voltaire and Rouſſeau, 


and if he is not able like them to pro- 


duce maſter - pieces wortliy of being 


banded 


— 


I 
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banded down to poſterity. Such as 
theſe alone can ſay, we find ourſelves 
animated by the ſweet conſoling 
thought that we ſhall be ſpoken of 
when mouldering into duſt, and by 
that approbation from the movihs of 
our contemporaries, which makes us 
divine what will be ſaid of us here- 
after by mankind, to whoſe inſtruc- 
tion and happineſs we have devoted 
our labours; and whom we have loved 
and eſteemed, though not yet in being. 
We feel within us thoſe ſeeds of e- 
mulation, which incite us to reſcue 
from death our better part, and which 
ſecure from oblivion the happieſt mo- 
ments of our exiſtence. 

By the feeble light of the lamp, as 
well as on the throne or in the field 
of battle, the deſire of glory produces 
actions, the remembrance of which 
dies not with us, nor deſcends with 
us to the tomb, The meridian of 
life becomes then as brilliant as its 
morning. The praiſe,” ſays Plu- 


tarch, © beſtowed upon great and ex- | 
| «6 


Like a | 


. alted minds, only ſpurs on and 


arouſes their emulation. 
rapid torrent, the glory already ac- 
quired hurries them irreſiſtibly on 
to every thing that is grand and 
noble. They never conſider them. 
ſelves as ſufficiently rewarded. Their 
« preceding actions are only a pledge 
« of what may be expected from them, 
« and they would bluſh not to live 
* faithful to their glory, and to ren- 
« der it ſtill more illuſtrious by the 
_ © moſt ſplendid deeds.” - 
He who is diſguſted with blind a- 
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dulation, or inſipid compliments, will | 


feel his heart warmed, when he hears 


« Why ſhould we diſſemble what it 
« is impoſible for us to conceal ? 
Why ſhould we not rather be proud 
* of confeſling candidly, that we all 
< aſpire at glory; that this inclina- 
tion is ſtrongeſt in the nobleſt 
minds? The Philoſophers them- 
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of glory, prefix their names to their 
works, and by this prove, that how - 
ever they may inculcate ſuch max- 
ims they themſelves, wiſh to be ſpo- 
ken of and praiſed. Virtue re- 
quires no other recompence for all 


40 
6c 
cc 
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„and all the dangers to which it ex- 


poſes itſelf, What would remain 
to it in this ſhort and miſerable _ 
life, were it deprived of this flats 
tering reward? Had not the ſoul a 
foretaſte of futurity, did it not ex- 
tend its thought beyond the nar- 
row limits ofthis world, men would 
never undertake ſuch painful la- 
bours, ſubje& themſelves to ſo ma- 
ny cares, or ſo often expoſe their 
lives to danger. But the moſt vir- 
tuous men have within them a noble 
and irreſiſtible deſire, which, night 
and day, hurries them on to glory, 
and prompts them not to abandon 
entirely to the preſent generation 
the memory of their name, but to 
{© tranſmit it to the lateſt poſterity. 
Wonld we who ſerve the ſtate, who 
every day expoſe ourſelves to dan- 
gers for it, paſs our whole lives 
without a ſingle moment of eaſe, 
and barely believe that life puts an 
end to the ſcene? When ſo many 
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great men have taken care to leave 


e to poſterity the repreſentation of 


| * their features in marble or braſs, _ 


„ ought we not rather to with to 
« leave a true picture of our hearts 


„thing I have done, I believed that 
I was ſowing for poſterity, and dit- 
* fuſing throughout the univerſe the 


| © eternal remembrance of my name. 
with what enthuſiaſm Cicero ſays, 1 


+ Whether after death I ſhall be ſen- 
« fible of my glory, is of little im- 
e portance, but Iat preſent enjoy that | 
Fe. flattering hope.” 3 
Ibis is the true enthuſiaſm with E, 
which we ought to endeavour to in - 
ſpire the hilGen of the great; Were, 
| any one happy enough to kindle vp. 
that generous | flame in their young,” 

5 L2 hearts, 
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$40 


hearts, and to accuſtom them to con- 


tinued application, how {hould we 
then ſee them ſhun the pernicions 
| pleaſures of youth, and enter with 
_ dignity the career of heroes! What 
actions might we not then hope ſrom 
them, what glory and what know- 
ledge? To exalt the minds of the 
PBreat, it is ſufficient to inſpire them 
With an averſion for every thing that 
is mean, and with a diſtaſte for every 
thing that unnerves the ſoul and the 
bod; to remove from them thoſe vile 
and contemptible flatterers, who talk 
of nothing but the pleaſures of ſenſe, 
and who ſeek to acquire intereſt and 
fortune only, by leading them into 
crimes, by vilifying before them eve- 


ry thing that is great, and by render- 


ing them ſuſpicious of every thing that 
is good. The deſire of enlarging 
one's glory by noble deeds, and of 
increaſing one's credit by internal dig- 
nity and greatneſs of ſoul, has advan- 
rages which neither birth nor rank 


can beſtow, and which cannot be ac- 
quired even on the throne, without | 
virtue, and without having one's eves 


continually fixed on poſterity. 
EP GOBGCOEPRODODDLGOTS 


The Mieries of going Abroad in guef? 
Fortune: A Grecian Tai 


HEN ancient Greece was ad- 


vancing rapidly to the ſum- 


mit of glory, and before the Pelopo- 
neſian war had yet exhauſted its vi- 
gour, in the territory of Attica lived 


Evagoras the ſon of Conon. In his 


youth he had fignalized his valour at 


Salamis and Platæa, and, when peace 
Was re-eſtabliſhed by the defeat of the 


_ 


| Paterval eſtate near the village of 
leuſis, refolved to ſpend the reſt of 
bis life in rural labour, and the edu- 
cation of his children, He had three 


ſons, Nearchus, Memnon, and Eury- | 


diades, whom he hoped to form, by | 


_ 


— 
— — 


43 Perſian forces, he retired to a ſmall | 
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the models. of their anceſtors, virty. 
ous, and uſeſul, and happy members 


of the community. At an early age 
he communicated to them the leſſons 
of Prodicus, whoſe narrative of the 
choice of Hercules had made his 
name famous among the philoſophers; 
he taught them to repeat and admire 
the rhapſodies of Homer, whe 
poems, lately collected by Piſiſtratus, 
had then begun to animate and de- 


D 
light the Grecian youth; be contraſt— 


ed with the exploits of Achilles and 


Hector the deeds of his countrymen 
at Marathon and Platæa; and he 
never omitted to carry them to the 
Olympic, Iſthmian, and the Nemean 


games, where they law the meed orf 


honour beſlowed on the exertions ct 
genius and virtue. Thus ecucated, 
the ſons of Evagoras were ſoon dit: 


tirguithed for their growing Attain- 


ments, and promiſed ainply to repay 


the labours of their careful and auzt- 


ous father. But along with their ac» 
quiſitions, they began to imbibe an 
ambitious defire of pre-eminence, a 
reſtleſs ſpirit of enterpriſe, and a 
contempt of the confined exertions 
of their countrymen. The parrow 


ſphere of action, which Attica afford- 
ed, appeared unworthy of their ta- 


lents, and an ardent wiſh for, the 


ſpeedy enjoyment of wealth and ho- 
nours, incited by the examples of 
their neiphbotrs, who had ſuddenly 
riſen from obſcurity to affluence, de- 
termined all the three to relinquiſh 


the humble occupations of an Athe- 


nian life, in order to ſeek, in a foreign 
country, means of riſing in the world 


more rapid and ſplendid. Evagoras, 
though he felt ſome reluctance to part 
with them all, yet ſoon became recon- 


ciled to the propoſal, in the hopes of 
finding his preſent grief by-and-by 
overpaid in the joy he would expe- 


rience on their honourable return. 


The young men accordipgly bid 
adieu, though not without {ome 
heartfelt pangs, which neither ava- 


ric e 
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rice nor ambition extinguiſhed, totheir 
tather's houſe, their native country, 
the compamons of their early years, 
and the tender attachments they had 
already formed ata Eleuſis; and each 
following the bent of his inclination, 
choſe the ſphere of action to which 
his difpolition moſt inclined him. 
Nearchus, charmed with a military 
life, entered as a volunteer with a 
body of Grecian troops, whom the 
Great King was then taking into pay 


— — 
— 


to ſend into Egypt, to quell an infur- 
rection: Memnon, more mild and 
peaceable in his temper, had procu- 
red letters of introduction to Pharna- 
bazus, a powerful Satrap, by whoſe 
recommendation he hoped to procure 
employment in the Babylonian court; 
and Eurybiades, whoſe mind run on 
the purſuits of civil life, took his de- 
parture for Marſeilles, where a flou- 
riſhing commerce was then carried. 
on by the Grecian Coloniſts, among 


whom he intended to reſide. Beſore 


their departure, Evagoras was at 
pains to give them his laſt inſtructions 
for their conduct; he warned them a- 
gainſt Circe's iſland, againſt the 
Syrens and the Ethiopian lotus; to 

Nearchus he recommended for a mo- 

del the mild valour of Hercules, and 


— — 


the patriotic courage of Theſeus; to 


Memnon, the wiſdom of the ſage 
Ulyſſes; and to Eurybiades, the il- 
lulttious exploits of the Argonauts, 


—_— 


when they enriched their conntry ; 


with the Colchian fleece. They pro- 
miſed compliance, and ſet forward 
in queſt of fortune. LOT 


Egypt, where the ſuperiority of their 
armour, their diſcipline, and their. 


valour, made the natives, who had A 
| city and province of Elephantis. 
| This new dignity Nearchus reſolved | 
to employ as the finiſhing inſtrument 
| to the great purpoſe of his adven- | 
tures, the rapid acquiſition of ſupere= i 


taken arms againſt their Perſian 
Lords, glad to ſubmit to the yoke. 
A few ſkirmiſhes had taken place, in 
whieh the courage and conduct of our 
Joung adventurer was ſo conſpicuous, 


that the Satrap of Memphis advanced 


him to the command of a detachment 


which was ſent far up the Nile, to re- 
preſs the diforders in the inland coun— 
try. In a taftneſs, on the borders of 


\ the deſert, the inſurgent chiefs had 
collected their principal treaſures; 


this, after ſome reſiſtance, fell into the 
hands of the Greeks, and the booty 


exceeded their utmoſt expectations. 
The ſuddenneſs, the greatneſs, and 
the facility of this new acquiſition of 


wealth, fired the mind of Nearchus 
with the moſt ambitious hopes, and 
made him long for a ſecond fortreſs, 


| oO 
A ſecond fortreſs was allo ſtorm- 


where an equal ſpoil might be lodg- 


ed. 


ed and plundered, but the riches it- - 


contained were trifling and inconſide- 
rable; ſo at leaſt it appeared to our / 


| hero, who, having once taſted the 
ſweets of wealth, was unwilling to 
part with it; and to compenſate the 


imallneſs of his preſent ſhare, appro- 
priated to himſelf, by force or fraud, 


the greateſt part of what ought to 


have been the portion of his ſoldiers. 


| The victorious army now marched on 


without oppoſition, till the famous 
city of Thebes opened her hundred 


gates to the conqueror. The appa- 


rent opulence of this ſplendid place, 


attainment of wealth: under the pre- 


\ tence, that ſeveral of the citizens had. 


joined the rebels, he impoſed upon 
the town a heavy contribution, a 


| ſmall part of which he ſent to the Go- 
vernor of Memphis, but the greateſt 
I portion he took care to ſecure as his 
The troops, among whom Near- | 

chus had entered, ſoon arrived in | 


own. The oppreſſed inhabitants durſt 


not complain, and only the fame of 
his exploits reached the Court of the 


Monarch, who, as a reward for his 
ſervices, made him Governor of the 


minent riches; | With | that view; e 


ſnggeſted to the yet unſatiated mind. 5 
of Nearchus, a new project for the 
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as he ſuſpected of concealing their 
wealth; the annual overflow of 


the Nile, the only ſource of fertility 
to the country, he found means to re- 


ſtrain at his pleaſure, building ſluices 


upon all the canals through which its 


waters were conveyed, and only al- 
lowing theſe to be opened on the pay- 
ment of enormous impoſts; and he 
ſcrupled not, even when the grain had 


come ' almoſt to maturity, to force 
the huſbandman to root it up, if the 


uſe of the field was wanted for a crop 


more likely to yield ſome emolument 
to the governor. The Greeks, un- 


der his command, imitated too cloſe- 
ly the conduct of their leader, and, 


by repeated depredations, fleeced, as 


far as in their power, the timorous 
and unfortunate Egyptians. Near- 
chus, at laſt, ſatisfied with his acqui- 


ſitions, reſigned his government and | 


returned to Attica, loaded with 
wealth; he was received with the 
greateſt joy by Evagoras, who daz- 
zled by the ſplendour of his riches, 
_ deemed him an honour to the family, 


bim, ſome with admiration, ſome 


one of the moſt fortunate of mortals. 
Nearchus, however, had not long 


W wt inſufficiency of affluence to make 

him happy. Leiſure gave room 
for reflection, and reflection harrowed 
up his ſoul. The remembrance of 
the ſteps by which he had advanced 


o fortune preyed upon his ſpirits; 


his brow became clouded, and he re- 
liſhed no enjoyment; he ſeemed to 


| have been ſtruck with the diſeaſe of 
. Oreſtes, often ſtarting as if Tiſyphone 
her ſnakes over his de · 

This was increaſed by | 
occupation, 


„vas 12 
| voted head. 


thoſe objects to which he had long 
berg Gil 


remained at home, when he found 
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levied taxes upon the inhabitants | 
without pity, and invented new in- 
ſtruments of puniſhment for ſuch 


n 


— 
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his mind, while the gloomy jealouſy 
and ſuſpicion that ranſacked his ſoul 
on the one hand, and the reſerve and 
diſtance to which his elevation com- 
pelled his companions, prevented 
him from mingling in the amuſe- 
ments, or partaking the ſociety of his 
countrymen, The mild graces of 
his earlieſt affection, had now loſt all 
their charms on his diſtempered heart, 
accuſtomed only to the forced endear- 
ments of Nubian ſlaves and Egyptian 
dancers. Thus he lived in ſplendid 
miſery, unregarded and unbleſt, till 

a diſorder, the ſeeds of which he had 
imbibed in the marſhes of Elephantis, 
put zu end do bi . 
When Nearchus took his departure 

for Egypt, Memnon ſet out for Mile- 

tus, the reſidence of the Satrap Phar- 
nabazus, to whom he had procured _ 
letters of introduction. By him he 
was received with attention, and ſoon 
afterwards recommended to Gobryas, 
an officer of great eminence at the 
Perſian court, who procured him an 

employment in one of the numerous 
offices which the Great King had 
found it neceſſary to eſtabliſh in his ca- 


— — 


| | pital. Memnon had not long continued 
while his fellow- citizens regarded 


in this new fituation, when he found 


QI | | theabſolute neceſſity of ſuppreſſing, al- 
with envy, but all conſidered him as | 


moſt entirely, that Grecian freedom of 
ſpeech with which at firſt he ſcrupled 
not to avow upon every occaſion, his 
ſentiments of men and meaſures; tor 
he ſaw, that this freedom procured 


ſured, - while thoſe he praiſed held 
him as too inſignificant to reckon his 

applauſe of any value. He therefore 
thought it prudent to diſguiſe his 

opinions, and, at leaſt, avoid enmity _ 
where he could gain no. friendſhip. 
This, however, he ſoon found was 
not enough: his ſuperiors took of- 

fence at him for remaining ſilent, 
when they thought he ſhould have 
exerted bimfelf in blazoning forth 
their merits, and began to regard him 


him the enmity of all whom he cen- 
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tion, as they knew not whether his 
opinions and views concurred with 
their own. Memnon, therefore, ad- 
vanced a ſtep farther, and not only 


ſuppreſſed his own ſentiments, but 


appeared to adopt implicitly thoſe of 
bis patrons ; his cenſure ant his praiſe, 
his notions and his reflections, were 
the mere echo ofthe ſentiments of Go- 
bryas and his minions. Profeſſions 
of triendſhip were numerous among 
the retainers of the court, and our 


young Grecian was at firſt diſpoſed 


to make them without diſſimulation, 
and to act up to his profeſſions; but 


be quickly diſcovered, in the compe- 


tition of intereſts, that it was ſufficient- 


ly difficult to puſh forward himſelf 


without idly endeavouring to carry 


along with him a leſs fortunate com- 
panion. At once, therefore, he de- 


termined to attend to his own intereſt 


alone, tho? he found it convenient ſtill 
to declare his eagerndfh to ſerve his 
friends where be could. In ſpite of 


all theſe precautions, he had the mor- 


tification to perceive, that his beſt 
hopes were continually diſappointed 


by the ſuperior pretenſions and inter- 


eſt of others that ſtood in the way of 


his preferment. Anxious to remove 
every obſtacle to that fortune to which 


all his views were directed, he at | 
tempted to get rid of competition by 


calumniating in ſecret the characters 


of his rivals, that his own might ap- 


As ſelf. intereſt advanced its empire 


education had inſpired, began inſen- 
ſibly to decay. Patriotiſm appeared 


to him an idle chimera, juſtice an 


empty name, and temperance the 


virtue of fools; ſenſual eaſe, luxuri- 
ous gratification, or the increaſe of 


| wealth, were the ſole objects of his | 


— — 


— — — 


concern, every thought; every action, 
was directed to procure either preſent 
enjoyment or future advantage, By 
perſevering obſequiouſneſs, flattery, 
and unremitting attention to his own 
intereſt, he at length roſe to eminence, 
and became a favourite with the 
monarch; and ſo well did he know 
how ta uſe his opportunities, that he 
found means to realiſe a ſplendid for- 


tune, which he brought with him to 


Attica, when the intrigues of his ri- 
vals forced him from court. Mem- 
non's return to his native country 


was marked with all the decorations 
of barbarian ſplendour. He entered 


Eleuſis in a Mileſian chariot ſurrounds 
ed by Perſian ſlaves, clothed in a 
Tyrian robe, a rich Tiara, and Mem- 
phian girdle. Tho' his grandeur 
dazzled for a moment, his affecta- 
tion of kingly pomp foon diſguſted 
his countrymen, and effectually cut 


off all the enjoyments of friendſhip. 


The ſimple fare of Attica had no 
charms for Memnon, accuſtomed to 
the rich banquets and perſumed wines 
of Perſia. The blunt freedom of the 
Athenians galled his haughty ſpirit, 
vitiated by the adulation of ſervile de- 
pendants. On the other hand, his 
ſelf. intereſted diſregard, of all that, 
was deemed moſt honourable by the 
Greeks, drew down on his head the 


contempt of all the Athenians. De- 

ſpiſed amidſt all his grandeur, deſti- 
pear to more advantage in the com- | 
pariſon, The ſucceſs of theſe mea- | 
ſures encouraged him to proceed, till 
he inſenſibly became habituated to 
the feelings and conduct of a courtier. | 


tute of the comforts of friend{hip, 
languiſhing for want of that employ- 
ment to which he had been habituat- 


| ed, Memnon dragged out anirkfome 


exiſtence, and Evagoras ſecretly curſed __ 


the hour when he ſent him away to 
in the heart of Memnon, the love of 
glory and of virtue, that his Grecian | 


purchaſe fortune at the expence f 
virtue and of hoanourt.t.t..t....t. 


commerce; and, as ſoon as he was fit 
for engaging in buſineſs, ſet out for 


Marſeilles, and entered upon his in- 


tended courſe, under the care of an 


eminent merchant of the place. — . 
. . Ys is 


Eurybiades, the youngeſt of the 5 0 
three, had made choice of a life of + 
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His firſt ſettlement in the city, he 


| found the difference of ideas there and 


zin Greece molt remarkable. Plutus 
was the only deity that the Martt- 
- Hans acknowledged, and to him their 
adorations were fervent and ſincere. 


The ſole object in life they regarded 
was the acquiſition of wealth; and, 
.when Eurybiades ſpoke of Somvreſt- 


ed patriotiſm and active benevolence, 
{when he broke ont in praiſe of the 
| heroic deeds of his conntrymen, he 
was regarded with indifference and 
contempt, as a youth unacquainted 
with mankind, and ignorant of the 


world. Sentiments of virtue could | 


not long ſtand their ground in ſuch a 


ſituation, and Eurybiades ſoon began | 
to think like others, that money was 


the ſupreme good of man. In the 
courſe of buſineſs an occaſion not 
long after occurred, where a conlide- 
Table gain might have been made at 
the expence of a departure from ve- 
racity. The young Greek, reveren- 
cing the truth, diſdained to purchaſe 


wealth at ſuch a price, and loſt the 


opportunity of an advantageous bar- 
gain. This procured him only ſome 
farther marks of deriſion from his 

neighbours, who ſagely concluded he 
Was incapable of buſineſs. 


were rouſed by the obſervation, and 
he took care to let ſlip no ſuch advan- 


| tages in future, whatever ſacrifice of 


integrity they happened to enquire. 
To facilitate their commerce, the 
Marſilians were poſſeſſed of a number 
of Numidian -flaves, whom 
thought it for their intereſt, to uſe 
with the utmoſt ſeverity, as they had 
diſcovered, upon a very nice and ac- 


they 


8 2 


— 


ꝗ— 


Both the 
pride, and the avarice of Eurybiades, 
exiſtence, and at laſt, it was believed, 
impaired his underſtanding. 


— 


curate calculation, that more profit 


Was made by working them to death, 


and purchaſing new ones, than by 


* uhng them with gentleneſs to avoid 
the neceflity of a fupply: Eurybiades, 
hom the example of Theſeus had 


taught to be kind to his domeſtics, at 


4 fri {huddered at the cruelties he 


— 


— — 


The Miſerles of golug Aoroad in que/7 * Fortune 


ſaw infſicted on the Numidians, By. 
and-by a frequent repetition of the 
fight madehim callous to their ſuffer, 
ings; and when he found, that his 


commodities could not come into 


market on equal terms with others, 


if his ſlaves did not undergo a. ſimilar 


— 


chaſed by ſortune. 
inhumanity made him difliked by his 


_ diſcipline, he forgot the fee elings of 


humanity, and exerciſed the whip 
and the rack without remorſe or com- 
paſſion. 1 

Attention and mdoſiry at laſt 
crowned our adventurer with riches, 
and his opulence male him cconccive 


| the deſign of returning to his native 


country, to enjoy his acquiſitions, 
Thither be accordingly return 2d in 
expectation of happineſs: but happi. 
neſs, he found, was not to hes 5 It 
His varice ard 


countrymen; his ideas running in a 


| channel to which ther were unaccuſ- 
tomed, excluded him from their 49» 


ciety; their occupations and amiul?- 


ments had no reliſh for a mind long 


immerſed in commercial purſuits, 


native place. 
mained with me,' 


and liſtleſſneſs and languor began 


to prey upon his ſoul. He wiſhed to 


return to his former occupations ; but 


he found this was now impracticable; 
and chagrine and mortification, 
wearineſs, and ſatiety, embittered his 


The aged Evagoras, now approach- 
ing the cloſe of his life, felt all the mi- 


ſeries of a father diſhonoured by his 


children; he ſaw, that their unwor- 


thy conduct had been occaſioned, hy 


his conſenting to their leaving thetr 
Had my ſons re- 
ſaid he, their 
ambition, and love of enterpriſe, 


© would have been eaſily directed in- 


* 


to uſeful and reſpectable channels; 
* while the examples of their coun- 


© trymen, and regard for their e- 


6 ſteem, viould have confirmed them 


| © inthe love and practice of goodnels. 


But, amid ſtrangers, they ſoon for- 
got 


3 * * 
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pardonable ſins. 
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got the leſſons of Grecian virtue; 

and purchaſed, at the expence of 
happineſs and honour, opulence 
they were unable to enjoy, and 
{ſplendor incapable of yielding any 
real ſatisfaction.” 


With theſe ſentiments, Evagoras 
cloſed his eyes for ever, leaving it as 
his laſt parting advice to his country- 
men, Never to wander to a foreign 


land in queſt of a fortune, to be after- 
wards enjoyed at home, as their ſuc- 


ceſs in this was in every view uncer- 
tain, and the event, at beſt, was as only. 
ſplendid miſery. 
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A BroGrAPHICAL SEETCH—ON A 
PLAN ENTIRELY NEW—AND WHICH | 


MEANS MORE THAN "WARF'Y THE 


Se 


NON the uncertainties __ b 


man life, authors have frequent - 


5 to claſs the performance of their 


own engagements. Had any one 


told me when I was writing my laſt 
paper,'tbat I ſhould not have an op- 
portunity of writing another for three 
weeks, I probably would have thought | 

him, at leaſt, a bold conjecturer ; but 
it has happened to, that I could not | 
ſpare time from ſome buſineſs of 


conliderable importance, to addreſs 


my readers in the regular courſe | 
and, as this, if an offence, is the firſt 
of the kind I bave been guilty of, I 

hope it will be ſet down among my 
It is at worſt but a | 
peccadillo, and ſurely it were well for | 
the world in general, if we never 


went beyond peccadilios. I was con- 
ſcious my paper would arrive too late, 
and therefore requeſted the Printer to 


n an | apology for me on that ſcors. | 
Vol. 1 


_—_— 


In my lat, I took notice of A Cer» 
tain Biographical FasHioxn which has 
lately taken place, that of minutely re- 
cording the trifling, unimportant, and 


genius, as it they were matters of great 


poſterity for to poſterity, the hum- 


that although I am puzzled to know 
whether the Author be in jeſt or 


75 the Aurnos of the Tharuzn, 
8 I R, 


aſter do juſtice. 


phical writings, not even in the work 


what men I mean, and are perhaps 


of my letter—but by your leave L 


will follow your example, and give 
you a ſpecimen, in your own way— — 
to ſuch ſpecimens I preſume you have 
no objection, as you have ſhown the 


example i in your laſt paper, 
A. B. was born in the year 
(no matter what) his pareatswere (no 


matter who) He had a pleaſant : 


chubby countenance, friſked about in 


his nurſe's arms, ſaid Taw when he 
was bid, and every body pronounced 


him to be a SWEET BAT. 


£ NM Theres 


845 


often, ridiculous actions of a deceaſed 
moment to the preſent age and to 


bleſt of authors look—T have ſince re · 
ceived a letter on the ſubject of Bio- 
graphy, of ſo extraordinary a nature, 


earneſt (and probably he lies ſome- 
where between both) yet I cannot 
heſitate for a moment, to give bis ay 
| letter a place. 


I very winch approve of your paper | 

1 of this day on the ſubje& of Biogra- 
phy; I only wiſh you had purſued 
the ſubje& at greater length, and 
taken ſome notice of a deſcription of 
men to whom I am ſorely afraid 
| Biographical writers will not here- _ 
My apprehenfions 
on this ſcore are the more juſtifiable, 
ſince i cannot obſerve in any Biogra - 


you recommended to us, any men- 
tion of this deſcription of men.—Il 
perceive that you are anxious to knorr 


vexed that you are obliged to read 
thus far without getting at the drift 


2 
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346 
Thereafter he began to walk along, 
went from one end of the room to the 


other, ſpoke ſeveral words very dif- 


tinctly, and looked ſo charming, that 
every body declared he was—a 
Pakrry Boy. 

He was now ſent to foal, where 
he learned his letters ſo well that in a 


year or two he could read a ſhort leſ- 
ſon in the ſpelling book, and repeat 


it to his papa and mamma by heart 

(on condition of receiving a ſlice of 
plumb- cake) and was always deſired 
to walk in when his parents had com- 
pany, Now he was —4A CHARMING 
Cnirp. 

In his progreſs, by likening to the 
converſation of thoſe about him, he 
acquired the perfect memory, as well 
as the prompt and proper application 
of common phraſes in common ſpeech, 
which be delivered in ſuch a pleaſing 


accent, and with ſuch an unbluſhing di 


_ countenance, that he acquired uni- 


verſally the character of—a wonDER- 
* FUL BOY FOR HIS YEARS! | 
He was now ſent to a higher ſchool, 


and began to ſtudy the Latin, Arith- 
metic, Writing—Here he equalled, 


at leaſt, if not excelled his fellow. 
| ſcholars, in his proficiency ; but play- | 


ed ſo many droll tricks at the expence 


w—_ 
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to London, and placed in one of the 
Inns of Court, as the proper place to 
ſtudy law, and ſee the world. Here 


he formed a new ſet of acquaintances, 


with whom he cat, drank, wh „ 
gamed, and ſaw fights; he was the - 


life and ſoul of his company; for he 


knew more, and had leſs money than 
molt of them; and the fly old codgers 
of the Inns ſhook their heads and 
declared he WAS—A FINE DASHING 
FELLOW, 

In his deſſre to ſee che world, he 
frequented all kinds of company, from 
the clubs in St James's to the cellars 
in St Giles', and made ſuch droll re. 
marks on what he ſaw, and ſeemed 
to enter ſo heartily into every kind 


of conviviality, that although ſome 
thought him mad, yet the majority 


pronounced bim—a QUEER DOG. 
He now. began to dreſs in fie 


dive in ile give ſuppers in file, and 
kept women 77 ſtile—he was a great 


man at the coffeehouſes—in the box- 


of his uſhers and his ſchoolfellows, | 


that they had no ſcruple in pronoun- 


cing him—aA CLEVER LAD. 


He was next ſent to college, where 


he outdid all his competitors in the mid 


night trolic, played an excellent hand 


at whiſt, learned to drink his bottle, 


and was ſo pleaſant in ſinging a catch 


or a glee, that they did not heſitate 


to pronounce him—a 
FELLOW. 


| Here, too, he diinguiſhed himſelC | 


penſive kind, though they did not 


1 reach beyond his bedmaker, or laun- 
dreſs's daughter, which, when his 


parents were informed of, they cried 


out in extacy—JACK is A WILD po. 


His terms being over; he was ſent 


PROMISING 


lobby of the theatres, his opinion 
was never diſputed—and people be- 
gan to give him the appellation of a 
— Buck. 

In time "TY learned. to judge of 
hoxſe-fleth; frequented the races, bet- 
ted Son Gdlernbly on the favourite 
horſes of the day, and won large 


ſums— lords now ſhook: hands with 


him—and grave ſenators aſked bis 
opinion, not indeed, on ſtate, but 


ſable affairs; and he was known in 


the Turf-Coffeehouſe, as a—Know | 


apoſtate to the cavſe of the fair ſex, 


ING ONE, 
But ſomehow or other his fortune, 
which had been for ſome time in 


his own hands, began to decreaſe—he 
was leſs ſucceſsful in his betts—his 


| bills were unpaid for months—tradeſ- 
in certain amours, rather of the ex - 


men began to be clamorous—money 


- muſt be had—he ventured into many 
\ ſchemes which the world does not 


approve of, and became—a nen 


j LEGS, 


Amidſt all this he never was an 


he 


Account of the Shaking Duakers. 


he purſued his amours with incon- 
ſtant conſtancy, and with the advan- 
tages of a good perſon, ſome art, 
and good affurance, he acquired the 
character of—a Devir amoxnG Tur 
WORES Tr 


In the proceſs of time, however, 


he found his affairs ſo much derang- 


ed, that he took the reſolution to ſell 


the remainder of what he poſſeſſed, 
and buy an annuity and retire from 
public life. In managing this mat- 


ter, he made fo good a bargain, that 


the Jews ſhook their heads, ſtreked 
their beards, and ſaid —. % Got is 
my Fudgſi he is no CurESrnTiaN! 


After this he enjoyed himſelf to a 


pretty advanced age, having gone 
through, beſides the characters above 
mentioned, ſeveral others, ſuch as, 


ODD FELLOW—HEARTY coc KA- 


SANT DOG—QUEER KINDOF A B—H— 


A RUM ONE—RK&c. &c. &c. and at laſk | 


died at his lodgings at a hairdreſſer's 


in Barbican, leaving his moveables 


and perſonal effects to an old woman 
who ſwept his room and made his 
bed, which occaſioned people to ſay 
—“ ay, he was ſtill the o D MAN! — 


There was not, however, enough | 
left to bury him, and the pariſh took | 
this expence off the ſhoulders of his 
wealthy friends, who ſignified their 


concern at his death, by * Poor Devil! 


What! is he dead! well, I knew him 
= 1 travaied" in 


once a FINE FELLO W!“ 


Your conſtant reader, 


PETER PLUTARCH. 


Account of a ſingular Sect called 


DHAKING QUAKERS i America. 


N the United States of America, 


* 
#3 


* 


| 


8 


1 there Are ſome Jews, and various Apoſtles, until her 


Quakers; all of whom are allowed 
to perform religious worſhip accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conſcien- 
ces. 5 F 
The Shaking Quakers are a new 


ſect, that ſprang up about the year 


1769: an old woman, called the 
Elect Lady, with twelve diſciples, all 
of which were ſaid to be Europeans, 
were the founders of this new mode _ 
ol worſhip; they drew thouſands of 
people after them, who pretended 
they were viſited with power from 
on high to work miracles, heal- the 
ſick, raiſe the dead, caſt out devils, 
and ſpeak in unknown languages. 
This Lady refided in the north- _ 
welterly part of the State of New 
York, where ſhe began to inſtil her 
tenets into ſome of the people there: 
—aſterwards ſhe rambled from place 
to place, promulgating her religion, 
and gaining prolelytes in New Ung- 


land, and elſewhere: —ſhe engroited 


the kingdom of Heaven to herſelf 
and tollowers, to the ſecluſion ot all 
others, 8 e | 


She pretended her miſſion was im- 


mediately from Heaven; that ſhe 
| ; pain for her Elect;— 
Ik, this ſketch, Sir, can ſupply any | could ſpeak in ſeventy-two unknown 
hints for a future piece of Biography, 
you are very welcome to make uſe of it 
Land in doing to will much honour 


languages, in which ſhe convetſed 
with thoſe that had departed his 


life ;---that there had not been a true 


Church upon earth ſince the days of 

| the Apoſtles, until her's was erected; 
——that both the living and the 
| dead muſt be ſaved, in, by, and 


K ο through, herz---mult conſeſs their 


ſins unto her, and procure her par- 
don, or they could not be ſaved; 


that ſhe gathered ber Church from 
both earth and hell, as every perſon. 
| that had died fince the time of the 
Church was ſet 


M 2 up, 
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denominations of Chriſtians,=as Ro- 
man Catholics, Lutherans, Preſby- 
| terians, Congregationaliſts, Baptiſts, 
nakers, Dankers, Moravians, Deiſts, 


Methodiſts, Newlights, Sandima- 
| nians, Univerſaliſts, and Shaking 
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perffuities in their apparel; 


_ clothing is Plain; and of a light co- 
. Jour. | 


up, was damned, and that they were 


continually making interceſſion to her 
for ſalvation, which was the occaſion 
of her talking to hem in thole un- 


known tongues. 
Thoſe that entered into her Chek 


were obliged to confeſs their ſins, 


and deliver up their jewels, rings, 
necklaces, buckles, watches, &c. to 


| be diſpoſed of as ſhe thought proper. 


It has been reported that ſome of 


theſe confeſſions proved very benefi- 


cial, for ſome of her Church members 


owned they bad ſtolen things that had | 
been laid to innocent per ſons. 

When theſe people carry on their 
_ worſhip, they pretend to praiſe the 


Lord by ſinging, dancing, jumping, 


turning round, falling down, tumb 
ling, &c. and in the mean time, ſome * 


will be trembling, groaning, ſighing, 


and ſobbing; whilſt others are preach- 


ing, praying, exhorting, &c. others 


will be clapping their hands, ſhooting, 


halloving, ſcreaming, and making 


ſuch an hideous noiſe that it may be 


heard at a great diſtance, and will 


-oſten affrighten the ſpectators. 


They often dance three hours with- 


5 RR intermiſſion, and when; any of 
them are tired of praiſing the Lord, 


they are whipped by others, to make 


the worſhip go on briſkly. 


They dance till they are much ema- 


eiated j the young women grow pale, 


apparitions, or 
like deſerters from a church yard, — 


if I may uſe the ſailor's phraſe. 


appear like ghoſts or a 


They are not allowed to wear ſu- 
their 


They make no uſe of the Euchariſt, 


or of water baptiſm in their Churches; 
are averſe to wars, fighting and ſwear» 
ing; they uſe the plain language, and 


ſay, —hea and nay, inſtead of yes and | 
no e- but the other 


4 approve of all their tenets, 
At particular times they labour | 
very 1 at their e occupa - 


Quakers do not 


| 


RefleGions on the Concluding Year. 


tions, and are very careful that n no 
time is ſpent in idleneſs. 

They pretend they hold a correſ- 
pondence with the Saints and Angels, 
and that they frequently ſee and con- 
verſe with the ip.rits of N depart— 
ed friends. 

Many of them refuſe to ks with 
their wives, becauſe they {ſuppoſe 
they are part of the hundred and torty 
four thouſand mentioned in the Re ve. 
lations, that were redeemed from the 
earth, and were not defiled with wo- 


men. 


They hold, they have ready been 
made partakers of the firſt reſurrec- 
tion, and that on them the ſecond 


death will have no power. 


They do not allow of inſtrumental 
muſic in their Churches, becauſe they 


ſuppoſe it was ceremonial, and is 


aboliſhed; but pretend they carry on 


| their worſhip by the immediate power 
and influence of the Holy Ghoſt, 


and that they have ſcripture warrants 
for their p. actice, as Sing unto 
God; —Praiſe the Lord in the dance; 
—0 clap your hands, all ye people; 
Shout unto God; Make a joy- 
ful noe; Fall down betore the 
Lord, &c. | . 


eee. 


For the ABERDEEN Macazine. 


| REFLECTIONS ON THE CON. 
CLUDING YEAR. 


By the. Avrwon or Tas Taierks. | 


« Be wiſe to day; 3 *tis madneſs to 

defer; 5 

Next day che fatal Precedent will 
plead 3 


| Thus on, till wiſdom is puſt'd out of 


life : 
Procraſtination is the chief of 88 
Dz You NG. 


« As he that lives longeſt lives but 


friends. 


KNeflections on the Concluding Year. 


a tittle while, every man may be certain 
that he has no time to waſte.“ . 
D Jouxsox, | 


1 UMAN life is fo parcelled out 


| by its Great Giver, that the fre- 


quent concluſion of its hrief periods are 


wiſely calculated to remind us that the 
hour 13 faſt approaching when all will 


end in one unalterable period, beyond 
which we cannot go, and from which we 


—— 


cannot recede. If the certainty of death 


were not an idea galling to the pride, and 
deſtructive to the ambition of man, the 
ſlighteſt obſervation on what paſſes eve- 


ry day around him, would confirm and 


impreſs that great and undeniable truth. 


There are certain times, however, when 
a croud of recollections force themſelves 
on his mind, and compel him toacknow- 


ledge that the preſent hour only is ours, 
that thoſe which have paſſed are not to 
be recalled, and thoſe which are to 


come cannot be anticipated. Of times 


fo favourable to reflection, becauſe fo | 
| helptul to the memory, the concluſion © 


of a year is the molt remarkable. There 


are few ſo hardened as not to think of 
the years that are paſt, the friends we 
have loſt, the enjoyments we once de- 
| lighted in. 


There are few who do not 
feel that age 18 haſtening to obliterate 


the memory of pleaſurable delights, and 
that the mind is ſeeking for ſomething 
more ſolid whereon to build its happineſs ; 


that frequent diſappointments have re- 
preſſed vanity, and that the ſchemes of 


ambition give proſpects which are every 


day becoming more faint, The eye of 


the mind like that of the body becomes 
dim, and inward conſolation, or eternal | ae 
hope only can ſmooth the aſperities of | It is not uncommon with many 
declining vigour, of decaying ſpirits, and | 

Tw Po EE 

At this ſeaſon, we are viſited by 


tender remembrances of our deceaſed 


this day ogce partook with us of our con- 


vivial mirth ; we recollect many little 


incidents which preſent a lively image 


We recolle& that they on 


— — 


toe 


_ 


are affected with ſorrow in refſecting that 


they are no more to partake with us of 
the innocent delights this ſeaſon affords — 
but we diſſipate that ſorrow by the con- 


ſolation that we ſhall meet again in a 


tate of ſuperior perfection, where no 


fears of ſeparation ſhall daſh our joys, 
It is, however, natural on this oc. 


caſion to think that what they once were, 
we now are, gay, lively, and perhaps 


thoughtleſs of futurity.— They foreſaw 
not that their hour was coming on, 


that the day we are now remembering 
was to be their laſt ; and we, from the 


confidence which health and ſpirits in- 


ſpire, are as little regardful of the uncer- 


tainty of human life, even when examples 


| confirm to us, that it is no leſs uncer- 


tain than ſhort, Reflections like theſe, 


if dwelt upon, become inſupportable, 


and we ſhake them off to lighten our 


hearts, and prepare us for the part we 


have to act in the feſtivities of the 


| ſeaſon.” - © e e 
The pain which the conſideration of 
the ſhortneſs of life gives, is commenſu- 
rate to our virtue. To the bad man, it 


is indeed inſupportable, for he knows 


of no change but what excites his ap- 
| prehenſion.—The good man can indulge 
the reflection, becauſe by a courſe of 
well doing he has habitnated his mind 
to the fears of death, and the hopes of 
everlaſting happineſs. In him ſuch 
reflections damp no joys. He is not of 


thoſe who ſorrow without hope; and the 


innocent pleaſures of life are not damp- 


ed, but exalted to a mind accuſtomed to 


think of their periſhable nature, and to 
partake of them with that moderation 


which wiſdom dictates. 


perſons, who mean well, to form reſolu- 


tions of amendment at the beginning of 


a year; and ſuch reſolutions are un- 
queſtionably at all times proper - but 


there are two objections to this practice, 
or rather to thoſe who uſe it; the one is, 
that ſuch reſolutions are ſoon forgotten, 


and when forgotten, the guilt of the 
el their perſons, and their manger—we | 


party is aggravated by the record of his 
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conſciouſneſs of knowing what is right. our relatives, our friends, and our nume“ 


The other is, that once a year in lives fo 


ſhort as ours, is 7200 /e/dom to reſolve to 
de good. —Reſolutions, in order to be 


carried into effect, muſt be often repeated; 


and ſurely no man can reſolve to be good 
oftener than he has cauſe to ſee the 


importance of goodneſs. The puniſh- 


ment of vice, the perverſion of talents, 


the uncertainty of riches, the errors of 
the wiſeſt, and the failings of the beſt, 


are ever before his eyes; each affording 
ſufficient cauſe for perpetual reſolution, 
for continued effort. It 1s not enough, 
in a moment of warmth and enthufiaſm, 
ſuggeſted perhaps by the pride of having 
outlived another year, to reſolve that 
the next ſhall be ſpent more honoura- 


bly, with more ſatisfaction, with more 


internal happineſs ſuch reſolutions die 
with that which inſpired them, and the 


little hold they have on the mind is 


quickly looſened by our accuitomed 
commerce with mankind. A man may 
at a particular criſis reſolve, but when 


his reſolution interferes with the object 


of his affection, his ambition, or his 
intereſt, he either forgets it, or miſtakes 
its meaning. velt-deceit darkens his 


judgment, and all beſides is ſanguine 


L Hope, and groundleſs illuſion. 
A better uſe of the preſent ſeaſon is to 
reflect on the paſt, to take a full, a fair, 


and candid retroſpect of our whole con- 
duct to remember our chief actions, 
whether we would wiſh to perform the 


provements our enlarged experience has 


— 


ſince ſuggeſted to recollect our errors, 
the nature . of them, and to 


trace them to their cauſes, whether ex- 


ternal or internal, that thoſe cauſes may 


in future be obviated, and that weak - 
neſs removed. We ought at the ſame 


time to attend to our progreſs in life, 
how far we have have advanced, and 
what the ſteps of that advancement 


have been.— And while we thus review 


our own actions and ſituation, we may at 
the ſame time look around us and recol- 


leck che events which have happened to 


: 
ma - 


_— 


rous connections, If this review were 


accurately taken, what a ſource of wil. 


dom, humility, patience and pratitude ! 
If any other inducement be wanting, 
than that which ariſes rom the impor. 


| 

| tance of wiſdom and expericnce, let it be 
drawn from the ablolute certainty that 
| the year we are entering on may not be 


our own. Wicked and woridly men die 
fo conſcious of this truth, that becauſe 
they cannot deny it, they with to for- 


— — 


get it—if it obtrudes, it is unwelcome; 
it ſuggeſted, it is impertinent. Eternal 
truth, however, is not affected by the 
unbelief of man. It is certain that many 
who read theſe reflefions---who perhaps 
approve of their expediency, and who 
now ſeem to enjoy what is permanent in 
life—imay have occaſion ſoon to recoilect 
that they are adding confirmation to 


them. The heart that dictates then mr 
ceaſe to beat ere another year returns 


ſiame again in like manner, or what im- 


and when that event approaches, ſome 
feeling mind may reflect with tenderneſs 
that one of the laſt efforts of the author's 
pen was to prepare others for a fuffering 
he has himſelf undergone—to ſuggelt 
one of the greateſt duties of life and to 
anticipate one of the molt ſerious diſpen- 
ſations of Providence. 


be 9 
Chronicle of Home Occurrences, 
(Concluded from page 665). 

1 HE Head Court of Sept. 22. was 


very attentive to the reading of 
the paper (p. 664.) and inconclulion, 


it met with a cordial and univerſal. 


plaudir. - 5 
Mr Baron and Mr Ewen each ſaid 
a few words reſpecting the requiſition 
of examining the Books, which the 
Magiſtrates readily acquieſced in, and 
the Court broke up with evident 
marks of the utmoſt good humour. 
On Wedneſday the 234 ot Sept the 


| follawing wars choſen Dice Meeren, 


| Ar Jeſſiman, merchant ; 


Duthie, 
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of the Narrow Wynd Society: 
Mr JOHN SMITH, yoſt. Merchant, 


PaxsEs. Mr Wiltian LiTTLEJOHN, 


Wright, Treaſurer. 


Provoſt Cruden; Hugh Gordon, 


FEfq; Wm Rait, merchant ; Patrick 
merchant ; John Cuſhnie, 


Dug ud, 
ſhipmaſter ; Wm Duguid, merchant; 
James 
merchant ; Alexander 
advocate; George Sim, 
merchant; James Hacket, ſhoemaker; 
Pat. Barron, yoit. merchant, aſſeſſors. 


John Walker, Clerk; John Laing, 


avidſon, 


Officer. 


At this mecting, a DET Re of reſ- 
ſpeatable citizens joined this ancient 
lociety. 

October 4. was married hate, John 
Henderſon Eſq; late of Jamaica, to 


Miſs Helen Leſlie, daughter of the 


late Mr George Leſlie, Merchant in 


| Aberdeen. 


October 5. The town has ho 


uncommonly gay, and the concourſe. 
of Nobility and Gentry, from all parts 
of the country, far exceeded any thing 


ever known here. "The NokTHERN 


Su OO TI Crus held their October 
Meeting, and devoted the week to ſo- 
cial amuſement and agreeable inter- 


courſe. On Monday .they gave a 
Ball, in the Maſon Hall, to the molt 


brilliant company that ever aſſembled 
There were prelent, | 

the Duke and Ducheſs of Gordon, | 
Marqvis of Huntly, Lady Magdalene 
and Sir Robert Sinclair, Lady Char- 


in Aherdeen. 


lotte and Colonel Lenox the Coun- 


tels of Kintore, Lord Inverury, Lady | 
Mary Keith, Lady Catharine Keith 

Lord and Lady Saltoun— Lord 
Banff— Lady Suſan Gordon Lord 
and Lady Haddo—Lord Strathaven. 
But as it would far exceed the bounds 


of a limited miſcellany to mention all 
the Ladies and Gentlemen who 
were preſent on this occaſion, we 


muſt content ourlelves with ſaying, | 


that the Hall that night exhibited an 


7 of One” youth, and + 


— 


elegant- 


ö 


who graced this Meeting, the follow 
ing were paired in the dance: 

The Ducheſs of Gordon—L.ord 
Haddo; Lady Charlotte Lenox— 
Lord Strathaven: Lady Magdalene 
Sinclaiy—Hon. Captain Forbes; 


Lady Suſan Gordon—Sir Robert 
Sinclair; Lady Saltoun— Mr Skene 


of Skene; Lady Mary Keith —Sir 


William Forbes; Lady Catharine 
Keith — Mr Leith of Overhall; Lady 


Haddo Marquis of Huntly; Miſs 
Dalrymple— Lord 


Fraſer, Fraſer field Lord Saltoun. 


The Ladies dreſſes were in general 


many of their ſaſhes had 
pretty devices in honour of the Shoot- 


ing Club—and on the beautitul Lady 
Saltoun” s Cap, were the letters N, 8. 
C. neatly done on in pearl. 

After the ball, the company ſupped 
in the Town Houſe. 


On the other days of the week the 


company dined together, alternately 
at Wilkie's and Maſſon's, and ſpent 


| the evenings with infinite chearfulneſa | 


and good humour. 
Thurſday Oct. 8. came on the * 
tion of Magilirates and Town Conn. 


cil ſor the City of Old Aberdeen. 


when were choſen : 


R ODERICK MACLEOD, EN; 


ProvosT. | 
| Mr 8 Gordon, Mr Robert 
| Cruickſhank, Captain Alexander 


Mathieſon, Captain Alexander Garey, 


Bailtiss, James Smith, Treaſurer, 
Mrxchaxr CovunsELLORs. 


_ Hugh Leſlie, Eiq; John Smith, 


| Eta; James Jaffray, James Stronach,. 
Alexander Smith, Wm Milne, Wm 
Catto, Robert Cruickſhank, Aer. 


TaAbes CounSELLORS. 
Thomas Wilkin, Andrew Lawſon, 


Wm Linton, Robert Rannie, James 
1 Nicoll. Ef 5 
Died at Mounie, the 4th October, 


5 


elegance. Of the illuſtrious compan 


Inverury; Mrs 


Hay, Montblary— Lord Banff; Miſs 
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The 21ſt OR, died here, Elizabeth 
Stevens, daughter of Robert Stevens, 
Eſq. 

Died at Fraſer field, on the 25th 
October, William Fraſer, Eſq; of 
Fraſerfield, in the 37h year of his 
age. 

E The following inſtance of extraor- 
dinary vegetation is worth mentioning: 
In 1788, Mr Irvine of Elgin planted 
in his garden a whole potatoe, which 


yielded 45 large ones, weighing 14lb. 


9 oz. averdupois ; theſe 45 were cut 


in ſets this year, and planted in the 


fields at 2 feet diſtance from each o- 
ther; the produce was 503 Ib. 2 02. 


averdupois, which at 35 Ib. for the | 
| theriver Don often filled the banks, 


peck, makes 14 pecks and 1olb. 


On Saturday October 24, died at 


the Manſe of Inſch, the revd. Alexr 
Mearns. 


On the 2d Nov. a moſt. alarming | 


fire broke out in a houſe in Inverneſs, 
which was entirely conſumed, toge- 
ther with all the furniture of ſeveral 


tenants; likewiſe a cow, which could 
1 
mong the number who were active in 
extinguiſhing the flames, was a remar · 
kable perſonage, formerly a ſmith 
and a ſoldier, not famous for good 


not be got out from the flames. 


conduct and diſcipline when in the 


latter capacity; but ſo much the 


_ reverſe, that he did not eſcape military 
diſcipline. He has ſince got a ſight 


And what makes the matter more 


 Hogular, he is actually at this time 


building bis kirk with his own hands; 
he acts as maſon, wright, plaiſterer, 


Later, and even painter; and his pus. 


pit is almoſt finithed, 


November 2. the election of the : 


corporations 1n thisplace were finiſh- 
ed, when the following perſons were 
duly returned and elected; 


ALEXANDER HUTCHEONeon- | 


tinued Conveener. 


Charles Cooper, Blackſmith, Maſter 


of Hoſpital. 


_ William Simpſon, Deacon of the 
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entertainment of travellers. 
theſe venerable fathers, and worthy 


\ 


| Hammermen ; William Law, Bakere; 


Geo. Gibb, Wrights and Coopers; Jas 
Ramſay, Taylors; George Strachan, 


Shoemakers; William Couts, Wea- 
vers; Alexander Still, Flethers, 


Saturday Nov. 7. died in a very ad- 


vanced age, Mrs May Cruden, fifter 


to the late Mr Alexander Cruden, 
author of the celebr: ated Concordance 


to the Bible. 


A correſpondent from Donſide in- 
forms us, that in the year 1774, which 
was the wetteſt ſeaſon moſt people 
remember, when it rained almoſt eve. 
ry day, and it was faid the clonds 
were grown old, and could no longer 
contain the rain—in that ſeaſon, tho? 


it overflowed the haughs only eight 


times from the ſeed time to the end of 


| harveſt; 


but in this ſeaſon 1789, 
beſides filling the banks, the Don has 
eleven times overflowed the hauyhs, 
during the harveſt, between the iſt of 
September and the gth of November, 
The laſt flood carried down a great 
quantity of corns. 

Nov. 3. died at the Jallice-p ork; 
an old woman, widow of a ſoldier, 
who had long lived in circumſtances 
ſeemingly indigent. On ſearching an 
old pair of drawers in her apartment, 
there was found fifty pounds in Aber- 
deen Bank Notes, and ſpecie to the 


amount of fix or eight pounds. 
of his fins, and commenced preacher. | 


The following occurrence con- 


ſtitutes an important æra in theniſtory 


of the preſent times : 
The Biſhops and Clergy of the 


Scotch Epiſcopal church, who had 


not met in general convention for a 
century before, aſſembled at Laurence- 


kirk, to the number of near fifty, on 
Wedneſday Nov. 11. The meeting for 


the purpoſes of deliberation was held 
in the elegant public library room 
built by Lord Gardenſton for the 
There 


paſtors, had an opportunity of meeti- 
ing ach omners unmoleſted, after 2 
long 


ä 5 On, Bs. a df he greet 
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long lapſe of time, under the protec- 
tion of that mild government, to which 
it is now well known, they are as 
ſtrongly attached as any fubjeRs in 
the Britiſn dominions. The gentle- 
men who attended this convention 


were from every diſtrict of the coun- 


try, from Edinburgh to Inverneſs, 
including the weſt Highlands, 


neſs of the church engaged their at- 
tention for two davs. Centrical, 
tranquil, and well accommodated, 
no place could be better choſen for a 
. convocation of the clergy than this 
village; and it 1s certainly a circum- 
ſtance, when it comes to his know- 
ledge, which muſt be highly pleaſing 
to that friend of mankind, the wor- 
thy founder of the village of Laurence- 
kirk. The opinion theſe gentlemen 


have of this, cannot be better ex- 


preſſed than in the following extract 
from their minutes, recorded in 2 the 
Library Album. 
„The firſt general convention of 


© met at Laurencekirk on the 11thof 
% November 1789, and having 


„ Cream's inn ſo entirely to their 
„ ſatisfaJion, that 


% where elſe in Scotland, unani - 


60 .mouſly voted their thanks to the | 


Lord of the manor, and delired 


6 this extract to be inſerted in the | 

& Library Album, as a teſtimony of | 

the ſenſe they entertain of his Lord | 
© ſhip's public e and patriotic 85 


“ virtues.“ 


Died at Skene, on g the 
28th November, Mrs, Sarah Skene, 


widow of George Skene of Skene, | In yon cathedral church- yard, where | 


Eſq; deceaſed. 


| On Monday Dec. 7th the following | 
gentlemen were choſen additional 


Mana ers of the Infirmar for a WD 
5 TE: . | 5 85 Pale ſprites with horror viewd the 
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the head of 30, co people, the buſi- 
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The revd. Mr Abercrombie, Mr 
Robert Turner ; Dr Robertſon, and 
Dr S$Skene, ohyſicians:; ; Mr James 
Gibbon ſhipmaſter, Mr Adam Watt, 
late Deacon, Dr William Thom, 
Baillie Burnett, Mr Alexander Roſs, 
Mr James Thain, Mr Gilbert More, 


Baillie James Cruickthank, Provoſt 


Duncan, Dr Irvine. 
The official directors are, "ah Pro- 
volt of Aberdeen, preſident; the 


four baillies, dean of guild, treaſurer, 


the provoſt who immediately preced- 


ed the preſent provoſt, town clerk, 
| trades conveener, profeſſor of medi- 


cine in the Mariſchal College, mode- 


tor of che ſynod of Aberdeen, and 
the following are managers for Uſe, | 
| viz. 


John Irvine, eſq; George ed 


eq; Dr John Memis, Mr John 
Durno, George Wilſon, efq; Dr 


Alexander Gordon, Alexander Cal- 


lendar, eſq; Mr T. Bannerman, ſe- 


cretary to The Club, or their ſecre- 3 
tary for the time being. . 
& the Scotch Epiſcopal Church which | 
© has been held ſince 1688, having 


On December 15. died, at Fraſerſ. 
burgh, Miſs Henrietta Gordon, daugh- 


ter to the GI Gardon, 25 
Kinellar. 1 
„ found their accommodation in | | 
'SSSSSSSSS 
they doubt if | _ 
* they could have had its equal any | 


S 


Poetry. 


On the Earth being taken out of the 


Cathedral Church-yard of N, 
a the purpoſe of rating: 4 Ga: den. 


Was at the ſolemn midnight | 
DW 
That hour when ghoſts return, 


0 er the dark grave the joys of 1 life 


For ever loſt to mourn. 


Thoſe hardy ſons of toil 


Bear, with unhallow'd hands, aa 5 


The conſecrated ſoil. 
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Where late their bodies lay, 
Where now, alas! they wiſh to ſleep, 
___ Faſt by their kindred clay. 


And thus a voice, in plaintive tone, | 
I) he ſolemn ſilence broke: 

The D — heard not, or een the D— 
Had trembled whilſt it ſpoke. 


“ Was it for this, with funeral dreſs 
Each lifeleſs corpſe was grac'd? 


« Was it for this, with pious care 
« Each in his grave was plac'd ? 


« Was it for this, the white rob'd 
prieſt 


= The farevel bletng ſhed? © 


% And promis'd here unbroken reſt, 


„ Within earth's hallow'd bed? 


& Was it, to he by ruthleſs hands 

Again dragg'd forth to day; 

1 To have the bones, yetunconſum'd, 
„ Beftrew the public way? 


& Re it his fate who tears them hence, | 


With unrelenting mind, 
« Ne er in the ſilent womb of earth 
A peaceful grave to find ! 


66 Let no proud marble tell his name 


In monumental praiſe, 


« Boaſting that nam'rous deeds of | 


„ worth 2: 
0 Adorn'd his happy days. 


c And near it be there read, 


_ Chalk'd on ſome wall—“ See his 


reward 


4 Who dar'd diſturb the dead!” ED 


A 41 3 N fired a School- 


maſter to write a ſhort Deſcription 


of a Hauſe, which he was commiſſion- 


ed to Let, receined tbe fn 


| Fates, 


Hovsz tolet— tis avis com- | 


plete, 


Freth painted, paper 'd, new 4 1 


neat, 
Eight handſome rooms upon afloor— 
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| ? 
What mortal man can wiſh for more 
A hell, and porch, and God knows 
what, | 
And twenty things that Ive forgot; 
The kitchens too ſo neat and clean, 
They're fine enough to lodge the 
neen. 
| The _ parlours—bleſs my ſoul, the 
Muſſe 
So hard a taſk may well refuſe: 
In vain upon the Nine I call, 
To ſing the glories of the hall ; 
So let us leave the lower tory, 
The upper rooms to ſet before ye: 


| Aſcending, you go round and round, 


You think you are on fairy ground ; 
Chambers for beds, and rooms for 
dining; 


[ But pray oblerve the beſt 1 room's 's lin- 


ing. 
A French green paper, gilt all over, 


Behold the cieling painted round, 
It coſt the owner ſixty pound. 

A ſtory higher let's aſcend, 
| Pray ſee the ſtairs, how neat they 

: Dane 2... 5 

Here arebedchambers in \great plenty ; ; 
The man that built this houſe, what 
meant he, 

Jo make his root ſo iron rolle high? 2 


x The birds can't reach it as they fly. 
« But on ſomedunghill be he thrown, | 


Suppoſe we now the gardens ſee ; 
The Muſe mult take a leap with me; 
Four ſtories only to the ground 
Thank God,—we've done it, —ſaſe 
and found. 
Here Flora with Pomote reigns, 
The trees all grow without much 
„ pains. 
{ Behold the fruit, behold the flow'rs, 
See, at the end, two ruin'd tow'rs, 
| Sacred to Jupiter or Juno, NS 
For man and wife are all one, you 
know : 


See a bond yon verdant bed, 


Venus and Cupid made of lead; 


| With grottoes, fountains, bermits 
cells, 


| Ol Ratues, vaſes flow” ry dels — = 
ODE 


Twas of aſmuggler bought, at Dover. 


„ 
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ODE ro FUN, | 


By M. Bore, 


Spoken at the Reading School Speeches, | 
Oct. 19, 1789, by Mr. Sheldon. | 


T1SDOM, hence! and ſeek ny 
crony, 
Religion grave, 


In ſome lone cave, wy | 
With Hermit-Virtue, lanthorn-jawd, 


and bony ! | 

Or ſeek ſome parſonage mean, 

Where yews, and ghaltly graves, de- 
| form the ſcene ; 

Where the tythe- -pigs ſeldom 

ſqueak, | 


But ſqualling brats moleſt the Vicar 


meek! 


Nor let him read, nor let him pray, ]- 
___ Nore'er know Pleaſure s holiday ; | 
There, Wiſdom, there, with ſober Bp 


Sadneſs ſtay ! 


| 


. Hither, Goddeſs blythe and boon, | | 


Whom on earth we title Fux; 


But the name in Heaven you bear, | 


Can I tell, who am not there? 
Spread thy wing, and hither flee, 


Whom (as ling the ſeers of yore) 
Malice keen to Laughter bore, 
Goddeſs, trom thy jovial air, 
We thy jocund ſire declare: 
_ Goddels, in thy ſpirit keen, 
All thy mother's force is ſeen. 


Haſte then, Goddeſs, and to me | 
Bring thy whole artillery : 


brandy, 


| Sheets for ghoſts, and bludgeons 
„ | 


Batter down the Shrovetide cocks; 
Batter down the borough's blocks, 
Where, beſide the travel'd way, 
Wont plebeian wights diſplay 
Or Pomona's fruitage fair, 
Or the potter's ſhining ware.— 

Fark! I hear the thund'rous fall! 

Polts out Goodman from his ſtall, 

. Vp the ſtreet, and vp the lane, 


Some to ſcold, but more to cane. 


Bring turnips ſcoop'd, and blad- 
ders blown; 


Bring the fling, and bring the ſtone, _ 
This for window, that for door; 


Inſtruments a thouſand more, 
Thou ſhalt bring for „ 
On the truant holyday! 


O what bliſs, at dead of night 


Village Theſtylis to fright, 

From the market as ſhe tteals _ 
Homeward by the church, and feels 
All che fears her childhood brought 

From the tales her Grandam | 


taught. 


Wintry night, and wintry wind, 
Dart their horrors o'er her mind. 


Candle plac'd on bladder blown, 
Glares a ſkull upon the ſtone. 


Phrenſied at the ghaſtly ſight, 885 
Screams the nymph, and faints 
__ with fright. 
Scours away the raptur'd 157 — 


Fun, O Fun, how vaſt thy joy! 
Flooding fount of my delight! 


Fount of my ſupremelt might! 
When thy tide ſupplies my courſe, 
| Countleſs wrecks en its 
Since I ſolely worſhip thee! 33 . 


force. 


Thy puiſſance to reſtrain, 


Wiſdom lifts an ægis vain. 


| Virtue's ſelf, beneath thy ray, 


Throws her rohe of ſtate away. 


Wit, that puny ape of thee, 


Dares not wear thy armoury: 


| Feeble flies his ſilver dart; 
___ Thineof ſeel divides the heart. 


Squibs and crackers, {alt and 5 


What would hypercritics do, 


Were the beaſts not quell'd by you? E 
Stripp'd of your offenſive geer, 
Tiny bodies they appear; 

Nor to battle dare advance, 
Till you arm their ignorance. 


| Bear me hence, from ruſtic ſport, 

| Tomy Queen' s majeſtic court, 

Were in tower'd Augulta ſhe u 
Shines with crown'd authority. wy 


There, *mid pompof reagicrage 5 


7 
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LT reſign robuſter ſport, 
All the tricks in taverns known, 


Virtue ever was thy foe— 


0 by ſome yclept a | 
That where eaſe ſhould moſt abound, 


% Oft will I frequent the ſtage, 


And will urge the damning groan, 
When ſome novel buſkin's on: 


Or the ſhrill-ton'd cat-call uſe, 
_ Fatal to the ſtrutting Muſe. _ 


Sometimes at the dead of night 
Let me riſe, with zeal to write 


Tales tremendous, murders dire, 


Here a plague, and there a fire; 
Or by fictions of my pen, 
Diſcord pour on peaceful men; 


And in covert veil'd from view, 
Pierce the grave ones thro' and 


thro”, 


Virtue, genius, erudition, 


Make unequal men's condition; 
But that you your level lay, 
To reduce their ſwelling ſway, 


Or by laughable confuſion, 


truſion. | 
Thus the comic wag with eaſe 


Tumbles down ſage Socrates ; 
And with bellows arm'd, and Po: 


kers, | 
Rdcheſter, the cream af REES 
With the fun of Buckingham 


_Hyde's puiſſant torrents dam. 


When to imps of younger ſort 


2 


Check at times their proud in- 


— 


Tricks that once were all my own, 


Let me then repair my race 
In ſome water-drinking place. 


Virtue ſays—but then we know 


Wiſdom ſays—that pedant prig, 


Fun the worſt diſeaſe is found. 


Bear me then to Bladud's FRO if 
Whetoyon reign with moſt renown; | 

And, though Anſtey ſhould be there, 

EY Arm'd by you, I need not fear, | 
Fear his humour's Attic kind, 
Fear his wit with truth dombin'd; 


Virtue, learning, wit, and taſte, 


 Banifh'd thence with Anſtey haſte, 


Fel my Empreſs, bids you Hee, 
olly, Bath, and her, and n me. 


Friendſhip's warmth, 
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Now, dear Goddeſs, what re- 
mains, 
Meed ot all my loyal pains? 


Thro' thy warfare l am ſure, 
Thou thy champion wilt ſecure 


From reſentment's fatal blow, 
Want, and pain's extremeſt woe! 


That 1 may in bope behold 


Life in gather'd honours old, | 
Wanting ſtrength, yet bleſt with 
Eule, 

And departing by degrees. 


Wilt thou then the pillow lend 


Of the lav 


d confoling friend? 


Conſcious then of actions kind, 
Shall I ſoothe my mourning mind? 


See, with Loveday, roſes blow 

Mid my honour'd age's ſnow, 

And arriv'd at life's laſt beach, 

Heaven in hope with Loveday 
reach? 


Shall 1 ſhew indeed, hen age 


Pours on me his wintry rage, 
All within ſecure and calm, 
| and virtue's | 


balm 2? 

From without, while well-earn'd 
praiſe | 

Decks my dome with ſun-bright 


Jays, 


Shall I, F like, perceive 


Finer Cons in life's cool eve, 


Than in manhood's buſy noon, 


Met its warm meridian fun ? 


Heaven in proſpect, and a tomb 
VDeck'd 


with wreaths that ever 
bloom? 

Tears of tender memꝰ ry, ad; 

Not to weep, but praiſe the dead ; 


And a laſting meed to grace 
Conqueſt in the nobleſt race? 


Fun! I do but jelt with thee; 


Thou ſhalt never govern me f 


Taught by Truth, and forc'd to 
think 
Thee more dev'liſh than beide 


Cheating ſtill Dy: fools with 


cChink: _ 
| While Wiſdom pays with weighty 


coin ! 
THE 


His peſtilential blaſt. 


Of the tweet garden fades. 
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On the Month of 
NOVEMBE R. 
een «The ene CURATE. J 
H me! the golden year is done. 
Behold, 


Gloomy and ſad November comes, 
with brow 


Severe and clouded. Scarce a leaf 


ſuſtains 
The woods 
are ſtript, 


And all their honours ſhatter'd in the | 


vale. 
The meſſenger of ſurly Winter "ih 


And in his hand he bears the nipping 
froſt. 


Before his tyrant lord he ſcatters fleet, 


And with a hideous frown bids Au- 
tumn ſpeed, 


And after her runs howling thro? 


the land. 
The fiald "95 10ſt its verdure.. 
All the pride 


now the role, 


the pea, 


| Or gay chry ſanthemum ? Where now 


the comb, 


The aſter, larklpur, balſam, or car- 


nation? 


bells? 


5 Where the gay e odorons ſy- 


arbutes: 


mer's walk 


5 80 ſtill and peaceable, at * 
Along the ſhady lane, or thro? the 


wood, 
ſmell 


grance ſtole 


Of honey- ſuckle, bloſſom a beans 


or clover? 


| 


Where 


The pink, the ſtock, the kayla; or 5 
| The ſaucy jay. Who ſees the gold- 


| Or if we ſtray, where now the Sum 


To pluck the ruddy frawberry, or 
The perfum'd breeze that all the fra- 


| 
| 


| 


| 


the long day 


Beloiter'd? cheartul Day that fila 


the woods 


With muſic, ſcatter'd the green vale 9 


with flow'rs, 5 


| And hung a ſmile of nniverſal joy 
Upon the cheek of Nature? Where 


blooms no 


The king-cup and the daiſy? Where 


clings. 


The harebell or the cowſlip? Where 


look gay 
The vernal furze with golden baſkets 
hung? 


Where captivates the ſky- blue perks: 


winkle 
Under the cottage eaves? Where 
Vaves the wood, Es 
Or rings with harmony the merry 
vale? 


Day's barbinger no fog attunes; no 


ſong 
Or ſolo anthem deigne ſweet Philo- 
mel. | 


| The golden wood- pecker laughs loud 5 


The pye no e prates; no longer 1 


ſcolds 


finch now _ 
The feather'd groundſel pluck, or 
| hears him ſing 


BE In bow'r of apple bloſſoms perch'd? 
Or where the lily with her „ | 


Who ſees 


| The chimney-haunting ſwallow bein im 


the pool, 


1 And quaintly Us or hears his carly ; 
Graceſul laburnum, or bloom. clad | 


ſong 


 Twitter'd to young. eyed Day? All, 


all are huſn'd. 


The very bee her merry toil reger, 
Nor ſeeks her nectar, to be 2 in 


Only the ſolitary robin ſings, 


And perch'd aloft with melancholy | 


Note 


Chants out 8 dirge of Autumn; 


cheerleſs bird, 


{c ene, 


857 
Where now the bluſh of Spring, and 


— 
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x And ſcanty fare of Winter. Let: me 


weep 


With you, ye Muſes, and with you, 


ye fair, 


Chief: mourner at the grave of her 
we love, 


Expiring Nature. For ye ſought 


with me 


The ſober . twilight of the ſhelving 


wood, 


With me forſook the glare of ſultry 


day, 


To tread the ſerious gloom Religion 


loves, 


. And where ſhe ſmiles and wipes ber 


dewy eye, 
With Meditation walking hand in 
„„ BO | 
| Ye too have lov'd and heartily ap. 
prov'd 


den turn, 


- The green-ſward waggon-way and 3 


gothic aiſle; 


And heard me comment on the leaf : F<, 


the branch, 


The arm, the girth of the paternal 


oak. 


*. too, have lov'd the long-aceuſ” 5 


tom'd gap, 
That all ſo unexpectedly preſents : 


1 The tyrannous December. Joyleſe 
now 
The morning ſun ſcarce len, and 
clouded eye, 
No genial influence ſheds noon ec- 
* lips'd. 
Sad 10 enſue; brief days, and 
| bluſt'ring nights, 
And ſnows, ſuch as the winter- loving 
Mute ----- 95 
Of Cowper paints well pleas” d, and 
ſuch as mine 
| Views not unſatisfied. For tho with- 
008 - 
| Bleak winds and pinching froſt with- 
5 18 joy, | 
And nds and e. 


The winding foot path and the ſud- 


For the ABERDEEN MAGAZINE. 
On Chriftmas Day. 


1 
LL heil, thou dear delightful - 
3 8 1 
15 "os which the 13 was chore! | 
Who would not echo back the lay 
| Of that auſpicious morn ?. 


= | Rejoicing ſhould not chriſtians cry, 1 
The clear cerulean proſpect down the 


All glory be to God on high, 


vale: (brow | And on the earth be peace, 


Oft have ye ood upon the ſhaggy 
Ot yonder wood clad hill, to gave: 


with me 


| Athwart the wide | and far extended 


view, 


That ocean ſkirts, or blue downs i in- . 


diſtinct. 


a Oft have ye look'd with cranſpore 5 


pure as mine 
8 Into the flow'ry dell. But ah! no 
more 


we wander keedleſs; Winter" 8 wind 


forbids. 


The Prong cold commands us ſhut | 


Dos... 


Aud rouſe the .cheerful.. hearth; for 


at the heels 


Of dark November, comes with ar- 


e bow; S 


Good will to men thro' David's ſon, | 
The glad Hoſanna then begun; 
From henceforth ſhall not ceaſe, 
© ſhall we IEF in ſportive mirth 
al heedleſs light and gay. TY 


'® This is only ſuppoſing the 2 th 5 
December, to be the birth day of the 
Saviour, for I am aware of the dif- 
ficulty of determining with preciſion 
the very day ; but as a conſiderable 
number of Chriſtians believe this to 
be the day—I, tho' I am no Church 
of England man, would chooſe ra- 
ther to be at Church than CARDS, 
and would prefer a Naka be- 
| fore A SONNET. | | 
1 5 That 


Combine to ſpread abroad his fame, 


Let them with heaven's hoſt rejoice, | 


Since all have felt the woeful fruit 


But people all in every place, 


Be this my theme, 0 Lord; Tory; _ 
| My meditation thro' the day, 


Hoſanna unto David's ſon! 


Should be exclaim'd while time an | 
| Here, upon my true-love's grave,” 


»Tuill be the burden of the 1 
5 0 5 they that here begin, 


0 Jeſus, tune my worchleſs heart! 
= And let me bear a humble part 


=, And here I'll try to touch a ſtring, 755 
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That day which gave the Saviour 
birth; 
Shall it be ſpent i in play? 

Ah! no. let all that love his name, 


And ſhew his matchleſs love; 
And] thoſe below attune their voice, 
With thoſe that ſing above. 
III. 
Of our firſt father's fall, 
The ſecond Adam, Davids root, 
Is offer'd free to all. 
Yet not to you alone, 
May come and talte the Saviour 5 
grace, 5 5 FE 
For he excludeth none. | 
DS 
„When thines the morning light,” 
My ſweet ſolace at night. 


rug, 


Should be my daily cry, 


Of all the white redeemed throng, 

Thro' all eternity. ; 
V. 

And try to liſp a note; 


Unmingled bliſs have got. 


Dance no more on holiday! 


Black his bair as winter night; 


Red his face as morning light 


Sweet his tongue as throſtle's note; 
|| Dett his tabour, cudgel ſtout;— 
Thus ſaid the meſſenger from heaven, 
A Saviour unto you is given, 


1 Hark! the raven flaps his wing, 


{ Hark! the death-owl loud doth ling 


I Winterthanthe morning ky! 


| Come with acorn cups and thors, 85 


{ Drain my heart its blood away; 


| | Life and all its goods 1 ſcorn, 
: But ſuch as ſing and do not fin, 


T  Water-witches, crown 10 with reeds, 


In that great ſong above, _ 


If thou wilt only bid me ling; 


And warm my heart with love. 
reve i5th | 


December 1789. J 6. N. 
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SING unto my roundelay, 


eee tungs 


O drop the bripy tear with me; | 


859 
Like a running river be. 
_ © My love is dead, 


Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow tree! 


White his ſkin as ſummer ſnow; 


Cold he lies in the grave below 
My love is dead, &c. 


Quick in dance as thought can 5 


O he lies by the willow tree! 
My love is dead, &. 


In the brier'd dell below; 


_ To the night-mares as they go. 
My love is dead, &c, 
See the white morn ſhines on high; 
Winter is my true love's ſuroud! 


Whiter than the evening cloud! '$ 
My love is dead, & . y 


Shall the barren flowers be laid; — 


Not one holy faint to ſa rte 1 


All che ſorrows of a maid? 
My love is dead, &c. 


Dance by night, or feaſt by day. 
My love i is dead, &c. 


Bear me to your deadly tide; 
1 die come my true love waits 
Thus the damſel ſpoke, and died. 


e WELCOME, 


F rom taub Red Breaſts, to Dr and Mrs b 
Hordyce, the Morning after their « ar- 
rival inthe Gour: try. | 


ELCOME, kind ſricads, we 
tain would lays =>, 
_____ Thrigs 


5 
* ; 
. 0 
* 
8 
KP 5 
. =» / 
_ 


Thrice welcome to this calm re- 
treat, 
Where Peace unruffled loves to Ray ; 


Of health and eaſe the fav'rite ſeat! 4 Intrepid Virtue ſmiles ſecure, 


As in the blaze of day. 


5 No, no, it is not loſt in air: 


Ard jultly dread the . fate, 


Peace to the Man of gentle heart, 


That fent you here the Birds al | 


gamong; 
His joy to us will joy impart, 
His lot be bleſt, his life be long. 


When we with you ſhall frequent | 


bo" 
In ſweet AImpbonions circles gay, 


= Our ſweeteſt notes fhall ſtill combine, | 


| To crown the mirth, ano ell the The one eternal end of Heav'n 


lay. 


404444 ee 


HE ANSWER, 
AN . 


FE little Warblers, lovely ond 


ſoothing ſtrain; 


Ol us ye never ſhall complain. 


| "Dur hearts were form'd to love your 


| Of all the tribes that wing the ky, | 
Moſt ſure to find a ſlielt'ring place, 
While pinch'd by. cold to man il 


'By1. 


| Our friendly bad: hall y you receive, 


Your amual viſit when ye pay ; 


| >, Rich crumbs our any hands ſhall | 


ive, 


And you'll reward. us with your . 


lay. 


eee 


5 Lines eoritten in a midnight Than [ 
Er coward Guilt with 200 


der for. 


fear, | 
To ſhelt? ring caverns Ay, P 


Well pleas'd, we hear your. | 
| Thy life may all the tend'reſt care 


; 
+ 


1 
EY 
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That thunders thro! the ey. 


| Protected by that Hand, whoſ: lub 


The threat'ning ſtorms obey, 


| In the thick cloud's tremendons 
_ gloom, 
The Light'nings lurid glare, 5 
It views the ſame All. ee 
Pow'r, 1 


That breathes the verbal 2 air. 


Thro' Nature's ever varying rene, 


By diff*rent ways purſu'd, 


Is univerſal good. 


The ſame unchanging Mee rules 
When flaming æther glows, _ 


As when it tunes the linnet's voice, 


Or bluſhes in che roſe. 


By Reaſon taught to ſcorn thoſe fears 
That vulgar minds moleſt; gy 

Let no fantaſtic terrors break 
My dear Narciſſa's reſt. 


Ol Providence defend; 


And delegated angels round 


Their guardian wings extend. 


When, thro? creation's vaſt expanſe, 
The laſt dread thunders roll, 

Uatune the concord of the ſpheres, 5 
And ſhake the riſing ſoul; 


" Unmov'd mayſt tow the final ſor 
Of jarring worlds ſurvey, _ 

That uſhers in the os ferene = 
— * . day. 


2 


The Inder to Volume JI. will be deli 
veredy if poſſible, with newt Bane | 


der. 


— 2297 * nt 
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| CCIDENT, a melancholy one | { Nees: method of eras” 


14 in France, 141 
Act of Guild Court in 1442 758 
Adventure, a matrimonial one, 785 


; . company of gyplies 486 


Lin a ſtage· coach 525 
AﬀeRation, folly of it expoſed 517 
Anecdotes, phy ſiognomical, 650. mi- 
cellaneous, 782. an extraordinary 
one, 528. American one, 529. 


Pariſian, 784. the Beneficent Grip- | 


"er, 493: of General 2 3 


Catharine of Ruſſia, 
Dubois, 722. of the Dutch Re- 


public, 720. equitable commuta- 
| Mr 
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